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AMERICAN    POLITICS. 

Ever  since  Congress  assembled  last  December,  the  political  leaders 
of  both  parties  have  kept  constantly  in  view  the  Congressional  campaign 
which  is  now  approaching.  Nearly  every  speech  which  has  been  deliv- 
ered, almost  every  vote  which  has  been  recorded,  has  been  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  Although  the  election  will  not  occur  until  next 
November,  the  groundwork  of  the  campaign  has  been  laid.  The  com- 
mittees have  been  organized,  headquarters  have  been  secured,  and  other 
details  have  been  arranged.  It  is  too  early,  of  course,  to  indulge  in  pre- 
diction. The  recent  reelection  of  Republican  Congressmen  in  Oregon 
by  increased  majorities,  although  not  unexpected,  has  naturally  stimu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  and  buoyed  the  hope  of  the  rank  and  file  of  that 
party,  and  indicates,  unquestionably,  that  the  policy  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Philippines  meets  with  popular  favor  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  prospect  of  increasing 
commerce  with  the  Orient  through  the  permanent  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  too  alluring  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  West  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference. 

There  are  other  advantageous  factors  in  the  West  for  the  dominant 
party.  President  Roosevelt's  action  in  instituting  proceedings  to  deter- 
mine the  legality  of  the  merger  of  great  railroad  corporations,  while  it 
may  have  given  an  unpleasant  shock  to  Wall  Street,  has  been  of  incal- 
culable value  politically  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  West  and  North- 
west. It  has  given  the  people  of  that  section,  who  are,  more  or  less,  at 
the  mercy  of  these  corporations,  an  assurance  that  their  interests  are  to 
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be  protected.  The  considerations  which  prompted  the  President's  action 
are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  logical,  if  not  unanswerable.  If  the  merger 
was  illegal,  he  argued,  it  should  be  so  declared  by  the  courts;  if  it  was 
not  in  violation  of  the  statutes,  the  exoneration  of  the  railroads  would  be 
welcomed  as  a  settlement  of  a  disputed  question,  and  by  none  more  than 
by  the  corporations  involved.  The  general  belief  that  a  Republican 
Administration  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  found  antagonis- 
tic to  the  interests  of  great  corporations  may  not  rest  upon  an  assured 
foundation ;  but  of  its  existence  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Presi- 
ident  Eoosevelt,  who  is  nothing  if  not  courageous,  has  shown  that,  in  his 
case,  he  is  not  the  creature  of  corporations;  and  I  greatly  misjudge  pub- 
lic sentiment  if  the  exhibition  does  not  add  to  his  reputation  and  ma- 
terially aid  his  party  in  the  approaching  contest. 

In  the  Congressional  campaigns  during  the  last  decade  there  has 
been  some  basis  of  calculation.  It  has  been  easy  to  segregate  the  doubt- 
ful districts  from  those  where  the  majority,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
was  too  large  to  admit  of  a  successful  inroad  by  the  minority  candidate. 
The  labors  of  the  party  managers  were  then  centred  upon  the  few  dis- 
tricts where  the  change  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  votes  would 
affect  the  result.  This  year  it  will  be  impossible  to  work  upon  these 
lines.  The  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the  fact  that,  under  the 
Apportionment  Law  enacted  last  year,  a  new  alignment  of  Congressional 
districts  has  been  made  necessary  in  a  little  less  than  one-half  the  States. 
The  present  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  357  members ;  the  next 
House  will  contain  386.     The  number  by  States  will  be  as  follows: 

Alabama 9  Minnesota 9 

Arkansas 7  Mississippi 8 

California 8  Missouri 16 

Colorado 3  Montana 1 

Connecticut 5  Nebraska 6 

Delaware 1  Nevada 1 

Florida 3  New  Hampshire 2 

Georgia 11  New  Jersey 10 

Idaho 1  New  York 37 

Illinois 25  North  Carolina 10 

Indiana 13  North  Dakota 2 

Iowa 11  Ohio 21 

Kansas 8  Oregon 2 

Kentucky 11  Pennsylvania 32 

Louisiana 7  Rhode  Island 2 

Maine 4  South  Carolina 7 

Maryland 6  South  Dakota 2 

Massachusetts 14  Tennessee 10 

Michigan 12  Texas , , . . , 16 
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Utah 1  Wisconsin 11 

Vermont 2  Wyoming 1 

Virginia 10                                                                      

Washington 3             Total 886 

West  Virginia 5 

The  increase  of  twenty -nine  members  of  the  House  is  divided  among 
twenty  States,  as  follows : 

One  each  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia. 

Two  each  in  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Three  each  in  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Texas. 

A  majority  of  these  additional  Congressmen  are  to  be  chosen,  it  will 
seen,  in  States  which  are  assuredly  Republican.  This  gives  an  advan- 
tage to  that  party  in  the  event  of  a  close  contest. 

Opinion  in  Washington  is  divided  as  to  the  effect  which  the  result 
of  the  Congressional  elections  will  have  upon  the  Presidential  contest 
two  years  hence.  There  are  Democrats  who  doubt  the  political  advan- 
tage of  the  election  of  a  Democratic  House ;  there  are  Republicans  who 
look  forward  with  equanimity  to  a  Republican  defeat.  The  Democrats 
who  are  not  anxious  for  Democratic  victory  argue  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  when  both  the  Senate  and  the  President  stand  between  the 
House  and  the  enactment  of  reform  legislation ;  while  the  Republicans 
who  would  not  be  downcast  over  defeat  would  welcome  a  condition  of 
compulsory  inaction  relieving  them  from  the  danger  of  party  friction  and 
division  over  troublesome  legislative  problems. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  fact  that  these  in- 
different partisans  are  in  the  minority.  The  managers  on  both  sides  will 
struggle  as  usual  for  success.  If  the  Democrats  win,  it  will  be  claimed 
that  the  political  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing  toward  a  Democratic 
President  in  1904;  while  the  Republicans  will  very  properly  regard  the 
return  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  House  as  an  indorsement  of  then 
policies.  There  is  every  indication  of  an  earnest,  even  bitterly  contested, 
campaign ;  and  the  announcement  that  the  President,  after  consultation 
with  his  party  leaders,  will  make  several  political  speeches  during  the 
approaching  fall  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  Republicans 
propose  to  use  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  opposition.  The  great 
advantage  of  victory  to  the  Democrats  would,  of  course,  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  would  be  able  to  pass  embarrassing  resolutions  of  inquiry 
through  the  House,  calling  upon  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
for  information  which  is  now  withheld.     They  would  also  adopt  the  old 
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Tilden  cry  of  "open  the  books,"  which  was  so  effective  in  1876;  and  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  some  of  the  facts  laid  bare  proved  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  from  a  political  point  of  view. 

If  campaign  issues  are  formulated  in  Congress,  then  the  Philippine 
question  ought  to  be  the  paramount  topic  of  the  approaching  struggle. 
Two  measures  relating  to  the  Philippines  have  been  before  the  present 
session  of  Congress.  The  first  relates  to  the  tariff  to  be  imposed  upon 
importations  from  the  archipelago ;  and  the  second  embraces  a  scheme 
of  civil  government  for  the  islands.  In  the  House,  the  debate  upon  the 
first-named  bill,  which  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  considered  by  that 
body  at  this  writing,  was,  as  usual,  of  little  value.  The  rules  of  the 
House,  as  enforced  by  the  majority,  allow  only  the  minimum  of  discus- 
sion of  great  questions.  In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Tariff  Bill  was  de- 
bated for  five  weeks,  while  the  Civil  Government  Bill  occupied  no  less 
than  seven  weeks  in  its  consideration.  During  this  extended  period  the 
entire  Philippine  question  was  exhaustively  treated;  the  fire  of  debate 
being  daily  fed  by  the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Philippine 
affairs,  which  is  still  in  progress.  Appreciating  the  political  importance 
which  the  Philippine  question  would  assume,  the  Eepublicans  of  the 
Senate  placed  upon  the  Philippine  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  a  strong  representation  of  their  party, 
the  list  containing  such  well-known  leaders  as  Allison  of  Iowa  and  Hale 
of  Maine,  and  including  Proctor  of  Vermont,  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Bur- 
rows of  Michigan,  McComas  of  Maryland,  and  Dietrich  of  Nebraska, 
the  last-named  being  the  only  senator  lacking  in  long  experience.  The 
Democrats,  for  their  part,  named  five  of  the  most  persistent  and  vigorous 
fighters  in  the  Senate  —  Messrs.  Eawlins  of  Utah,  Culberson  of  Texas, 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  Carmack  of  Tennessee,  and  Patterson  of  Colorado. 
These  five  senators  bore  the  brunt  of  the  debate  for  the  minority. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  conducted  by  this  commit- 
tee many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  situation  in  the  Philippines 
were  elicited,  notably  the  administration  of  the  "water  cure  "  to  Fili- 
pinos by  American  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information. 
The  Democrats  at  once  attempted  to  make  political  capital  out  of  these 
disclosures;  their  move  in  this  direction  being  immediately  met  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  cabled  directions  to  General 
Chaffee  to  allow  no  further  tortures  of  this  character.  About  the  same 
time,  General  Smith's  order  to  make  the  province  of  Samar  a  "howling 
wilderness,"  to  "kill  and  burn,"  and  to  regard  all  persons  over  ten  years 
of  age  as  combatants  whose  punishment  should  be  death,  was  made  pub- 
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lie;  and  this,  too,  became  a  text  for  Democratic  denunciation.  Court- 
martials  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  General  Smith's  policy 
of  extermination,  as  well  as  his  liability  for  disregarding  the  laws  of  war, 
were  at  once  ordered  by  the  Administration.  The  result  of  these  court- 
martials  has  not  yet  been  made  known.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Demo- 
crats, in  emphasizing  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  utter  severe  strictures  upon  the  army,  and  for  this  they  have 
been  denounced  with  equal  severity  by  the  Republicans.  Realizing  that 
criticism  of  the  army  in  the  field  is  always  unpopular,  the  Democrats 
have  undertaken  to  make  clear  that  their  position  is  one  of  hostility  not 
to  the  American  soldiers,  but  to  the  policy  which  has  placed  the  army 
in  its  present  position.  In  Washington,  at  close  range,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  distinguish  this  difference;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  average 
reader  of  the  condensed  debates  as  printed  in  the  newspapers  has  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  fine  distinction.  In  other  words,  the  Democrats 
have  been  placed  in  the  position,  much  against  their  will  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  their  first  intention,  of  deliberately  seeking  to  traduce 
and  embarrass  the  American  army;  and  this  fact  will,  in  all  probability, 
operate  to  Democratic  disadvantage. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  the  popular  interest 
in  the  Philippine  question  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  and 
care  spent  in  debating  it  in  the  Senate.  The  American  Indian,  for  in- 
stance, has  always  had  a  few  sympathizing  friends ;  but  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  looked  with  indifference,  if  not  callousness,  upon  the  relegation 
of  the  race  to  meagre  reservations,  while  the  dominant  white  man  took 
possession  of  broad  acres,  converting  the  hunting  grounds  into  prosper- 
ous farms.  Very  much  the  same  feeling,  as  I  view  it,  exists  in  regard 
to  the  Filipinos.  They  are  so  far  away ;  their  side  of  the  case  is  only 
presented  through  reports  of  army  officers,  which  tell  of  savage  cruel- 
ties, base  deceptions,  and  utter  unworthiness ;  and  the  sentiment  is  so 
strong  in  favor  of  our  holding  the  Philippine  Islands  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  to  arouse  an  opposite  feel- 
ing will  be  successful.  The  time  may  come  when  the  American  people 
will  pause  and  begin  to  question  whether  the  game  is  worth  pursuing. 
There  will  be  a  disposition  to  strike  a  balance  on  the  national  ledger. 
Already  it  is  estimated,  although  the  actual  figures  are  carefully  con- 
cealed, that  the  Philippines  have  cost  us  about  $500,000,000;  and  if  the 
natives  refuse  to  be  "pacified,"  an  increasing  and  never-ending  expense 
will  be  entailed.  At  the  present  time,  however,  with  prosperity  abun- 
dant in  the  United  States,  the  cost  is  not  being  taken  into  considera- 
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tion,  and  the  hope  of  future  recompense  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 
This  being  the  case,  coupled  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  disposition  to  acquire 
territory  and  then  permanently  retain  it,  one  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  Democrats  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  Philippine  question  as  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  issue. 

In  discussing  the  subject  on  the  stump,  however,  the  two  parties 
will  have  their  lines  clearly  drawn.  The  Republicans  are  in  favor  of 
the  permanent  retention  of  the  islands,  establishing  a  civil  administra- 
tion which  is  to  continue  until  the  Philippine  Islands  "are  capable,  fit, 
and  ready  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  popular  representative 
government."  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  islands,  but  the  natives  are  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  Bill  of  Eights,  save  the  right  to  carry  arms  and  enjoy  trial  by  jury. 
The  Democratic  policy,  as  set  forth  in  the  substitute  for  the  majority 
bill,  proposes  that  the  United  States  shall  occupy  the  archipelago  until  the 
people  thereof  shall  have  established  a  government ;  that  ninety  days  after 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that  all  armed  resistance 
to  the  United  States  has  ceased,  the  Philippine  Commission  shall  arrange 
for  a  popular  convention  which  shall  be  the  first  step  toward  the  election 
of  a  President  for  the  islands ;  and  that  sixty  days  after  the  election  of 
officers  under  the  Filipino  constitution,  the  United  States  shall  relinquish 
all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  withdrawing  her  military  and 
naval  forces,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  be  maintained  for  naval, 
military,  and  coaling  stations.  In  addition,  it  is  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  request  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  other  powers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  agreement  for  the  perpetual  neu- 
trality of  the  Philippines  and  their  inviolability  from  foreign  interference, 
and  also  for  equal  opportunities  of  trade  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Senate  disposed  of  the  Philippine  question  on  June  3,  when,  by 
a  vote  of  48  yeas  to  30  nays,  the  measure  reported  by  the  Bepublican 
majority  of  the  Philippine  Committee  was  adopted.  The  vote  was  along 
party  lines,  with  the  exception  that  Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Mason  of  Illinois,  .Republicans,  voted  with  the  Democrats.  Mr.  Wel- 
lington of  Maryland,  who  is  a  Republican  only  in  name,  voted  with 
the  Democrats,  while  Mr.  McLaurin  of  South  Carolina,  who,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat,  constantly  votes  with  the 
Republicans,  was  arrayed  with  them  upon  the  vote.  All  propositions 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Democrats  were  voted  down  by  a 
series  of  majorities  ranging  from  16  to  20,  including  the  following 
offered  by  Mr.  Teller: 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  thj  United  States  to  harass  or  op-  ■ 
press  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  assist  them  to  establish  a  government  of  their  own  that  shall 
secure  to  them  all  privileges,  advantages,  and  blessings  enjoyed  by  a  free  people, 
and  ultimate  independence  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  foreign 
powers  and  domestic  violence.  And  to  secure  these  ends  as  speedily  as  possible,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  invites  and  urges  the  people  of  said  islands  to  aid 
the  United  States  authorities  now  exercising  power  in  the  islands  to  secure  peace 
and  order. 

Messrs.  Hale  of  Maine,  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  and  Jones  of  Nevada 
were  the  only  Kepublicans  to  support  this  amendment.  The  bill  was 
promptly  sent  to  the  House,  where  a  substitute  proposed  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  is  now  being  considered.  This  measure 
differs  from  the  Senate  bill  in  providing  a  Philippine  legislature  and  in 
establishing  the  gold  standard  for  the  archipelago. 

Two  other  important  topics  have  been  before  Congress,  namely,  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Bill  and  the  so-called  Ship  Subsidy  Bill.  Both  of  these 
measures  may  affect,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  political  situation. 

The  division  in  the  Eepublican  ranks  regarding  the  necessity  and 
advisability  of  enacting  ship  subsidy  legislation,  which  was  so  marked 
in  the  last  session  as  to  prevent  action,  has  not  been  entirely  removed, 
even  though  the  present  bill  has  been  shorn  of  many  of  the  objection- 
able features  of  the  former  measure.  "When  the  subsidy  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  3  by  a  vote  of  42  yeas  to  31  nays,  six  Republicans, 
Senators  Allison  and  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  Proctor  and  Dillingham  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Spooner  and  Quarles  of  Wisconsin,  voted  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  negative.  This  serious  break  in  the  Republican  lines  has 
had  its  effect  in  deterring  the  leaders  of  the  House  from  attempting  to 
enact  the  measure,  and  it  is  now  pigeonholed  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine,  where  it  will  remain  until  after  the  approaching 
elections. 

The  Canal  Bill,  providing  for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  water- 
way along  the  Nicaragua  route  and  limiting  the  cost  to  $180,000,000, 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  309  to  2,  and  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
without  amendment  by  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Interoceanic 
Canal  of  that  body.  At  the  present  writing  it  is  being  debated  in  the 
Senate.  The  proposition  of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  sell  their 
rights,  concessions,  grants  of  lands,  unfinished  work,  etc.,  to  the  United 
States  for  $40,000,000  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  and  has  led  to 
the  introduction  by  Senator  Spooner  of  a  substitute  for  the  Canal  Bill. 
This  substitute  authorizes  the  President  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Panama 
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Company  unless  he  shall  be  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  title,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  via  Lake  Nicaragua.  If  this  substitute  shall  be  adopted,  the 
whole  question  will  be  thrown  into  conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
and  adjournment  of  the  session  may  come  before  the  different  proposi- 
tions are  reconciled.  Many  of  the  Eepublican  leaders,  however,  express 
an  unwillingness  to  go  before  the  country  with  a  record  of  inaction  upon 
the  canal  question. 

There  was  an  outcropping  of  politics  during  the  debates  upon  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Bill.  In  the  House,  which  passed  a  very  drastic 
measure,  the  vote  was  unanimous,  so  that  party  lines  were  obliterated. 
In  the  Senate,  however,  the  bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration, which  was  also  quite  drastic,  was  rejected,  and  the  Piatt  sub- 
stitute, which  effected  exclusion  through  milder  methods,  was  adopted. 
Of  the  forty-eight  affirmative  votes  for  this  substitute  all  were  Republi- 
can except  five,  while  the  Democrats  voted  almost  unanimously  against 
it.  The  labor  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  demanded  the  enactment  of 
the  committee  bill  and  protested  against  the  Piatt  substitute,  while  the 
business  interests  appealed  urgently  for  the  adoption  of  the  less  vigor- 
ous, and,  therefore,  less  objectionable  law.  When  the  substitute  had 
thus  been  adopted,  the  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  76  to  1, 
the  solitary  negative  being  cast  by  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who 
expressed  his  opposition  to  all  exclusion  legislation  on  the  ground  that 
it  violated  the  principle  of  human  rights. 

The  Republicans  will,  during  the  campaign,  probably  claim  the 
credit  of  passing  the  Oleomargarine  Bill,  which  protects  the  dairymen 
by  placing  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  pound  upon  colored  oleomargarine.  This 
credit  is  due  them,  inasmuch  as  they  control  Congress,  but  the  vote  by 
which  the  measure  became  a  law  was  not  divided  upon  partisan  lines. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  question  which  is  really  agitating 
the  popular  mind  has  received  little  or  no  consideration  in  Congress. 
Not  one  speech  —  certainly  not  one  of  commanding  importance  —  has 
been  made  in  Congress  upon  the  trusts.  If  history  is  to  repeat  itself, 
the  most  potent  political  factor  in  this  country  is  the  price  which  is  paid 
for  the  daily  necessaries  of  life.  Let  us  recall,  for  instance,  the  year 
when  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  was  passed.  Long  before  that  measure 
became  a  law,  the  manufacturers,  certain  of  protection  from  foreign  im- 
portation, increased  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  even  the  smallest  articles 
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of  household  use  and  wear;  while,  when  the  bill  was  finally  signed  by 
the  President,  the  rise  in  prices  was  without  precedent  in  time  of  peace. 
The  result  was  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Something  of  the 
same  condition  now  exists,  when  the  beef  trust  has  so  increased  the 
price  of  beef  as  to  make  the  use  of  that  food  almost  impossible  among 
the  poorer  classes.  Other  articles  of  necessity  are  also  costing  more 
money  than  ever  before.  Not  only  are  trusts  of  national  extent  fasten- 
ing themselves  upon  the  country,  but  in  every  city  and  town  the  vari- 
ous ice  companies  and  other  vendors  of  necessities  are  consolidating  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  competition  and  leaving  the  consumer  with 
the  alternative  of  paying  an  arbitrary  exorbitant  price  or  of  doing  with- 
out the  desired  article.  It  has  so  happened  that  these  trusts  have 
reached  their  greatest  power  under  a  Eepublican  Administration,  which, 
until  now,  has  been  inactive  in  enforcing  the  laws  enacted  to  prevent 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  people,  either  rightly  or  wrongly, 
regard  the  Republican  party  as  being  largely  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  these  extortionate  combinations.  Antagonism  to  trusts,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  naturally  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  proceedings  against  the  merger,  President 
Roosevelt  has  boldly  grasped  the  nettle.  His  direction  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  invoke  the  law  against  the  beef  trust  is  one  of  the  wisest  acts, 
politically  speaking,  of  his  Administration.  While  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  Congress  has  been  inactive,  the  President  has  taken  the  one 
step  which  may  prove  the  salvation  of  his  party  when  the  trust  question 
becomes  an  issue  on  every  stump  next  fall.  Through  his  action  the 
Republican  orators  will  be  enabled  to  assert  that  the  Administration  is 
honestly  endeavoring  to  break  down  the  trusts.  In  fact,  the  injunction 
recently  obtained  in  Chicago  against  the  beef  trust  is  an  earnest  of  the 
sincerity  and  ability  with  which  the  Government's  legal  representatives 
are  making  their  fight.  There  are  many  who  minimize  President  Roose- 
velt's wisdom  as  a  politician;  but  certainly  he  is  the  only  one  in  his 
party  who  has  had  the  forethought  to  discount,  by  affirmative  action,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  assaults  that  will  be  made  upon  his  party.  But 
for  his  course  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Ohio  Republicans, 
in  their  recent  State  Convention,  to  declare  that  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law  "  is  now  being  vigorously  applied  by  a  Republican  Administration 
in  the  prosecution  of  unlawful  combinations." 

It  is  worth  while,  in  this  connection,  to  reproduce  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  trust  plank  of  the  Ohio  Convention.     It  reads  as  follows : 

We  recognize  the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  order  to  meet  new  conditions  in  the 
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industrial  world,  and  to  compete  successfully  for  the  world's  markets;  but  all  com- 
binations that  stifle  competition,  control  prices,  limit  production,  or  unduly  increase 
profits  or  values,  and  especially  when  they  raise  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
are  opposed  to  public  policy  and  should  be  repressed  with  a  strong  hand. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  stating  very  explicitly  the  Eepublican  posi- 
tion ;  and  its  reproduction,  or  paraphrase,  may  be  expected  in  the  remain- 
ing Eepublican  State  conventions  yet  to  be  held.  The  Democratic  plat- 
forms will  contain,  as  usual,  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  trusts. 
The  increase  in  the  cost  of  trust-controlled  articles  is,  however,  a  more 
eloquent  declaration  against  these  great  combinations  of  capital  and 
industries  than  can  be  penned  by  any  framer  of  convention  platforms. 

Exhibitions  of  political  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  Congress  are  so  rare  as  to  make  worthy  of  note  the  tactics  displayed 
by  them  when  the  Cuban  Eeciprocity  Bill  was  before  the  House. 
This  measure  provided  for  a  concession  of  twenty  per  cent  in  the  tariff 
imposed  upon  all  articles  entering  the  United  States  from  Cuba.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation,  who  were  mainly 
Eepresentatives  from  beet-sugar  States,  that  the  benefit  of  this  reduction 
would  largely  inure  to  the  profit  of  the  sugar  trust.  That  corporation 
being  a  very  large  purchaser  of  Cuban  sugar,  the  principal  item  of  ex- 
port from  the  island,  and  also  controlling  the  price  at  which  refined  sugar 
is  sold  in  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  could  put 
into  its  own  treasury  the  immense  amount  of  money  saved  through  the 
payment  of  lower  duties.  In  order  to  offset  this  alleged  benefit,  the 
Democrats  of  the  House,  assisted  by  what  are  known  as  the  beet-sugar 
Eepublicans,  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  abolish- 
ing the  tariff  on  refined  sugars,  known  as  the  differential  tariff.  This 
was  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow  at  the  sugar  trust ;  for  it  aimed  at  the 
removal  of  the  protective  barrier  which  gives  the  trust  the  monopoly  of 
the  American  market  by  preventing  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  the  product  of  the  German  beet-sugar  refineries. 

When  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate,  therefore,  it  provided  for  the 
desired  reciprocity  with  Cuba  with  the  certainty  that  the  sugar  trust 
would  not  benefit  thereby.  Owing  to  serious  divisions  among  the 
Eepublican  senators,  the  bill  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Committee  on  Eelations  with  Cuba.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  committee  will  allow  the  reciprocal  provision  to  remain,  while 
the  amendment  adversely  affecting  the  trust  will  be  eliminated.  The 
Eepublicans  will  explain  this  action  on  the  ground  that  unless  protection 
is  removed  from  all  other  manufactured  articles,  such  as  steel,  iron,  glass, 
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etc.,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  sugar  refiner  should  be  singled  out  and 
made  to  suffer.  The  Democrats  may  be  expected,  however,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  dilemma  in  which  the  Senate  Republicans  find  themselves. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bill  has  not  been  taken  up  in  the  Senate  for 
consideration,  and  a  long  and  bitter  contest  is  promised  before  the  final 
vote  is  taken.  It  will  be  opposed  upon  the  grounds  that  increased  im- 
portations of  Cuban  cane  sugar  will  threaten  the  rapidly  growing  beet- 
sugar  industry,  and  also  that  it  is  an  insidious  assault  upon  the  protec- 
tive system;  it  will  be  advocated  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  increased 
trade  with  Cuba  and  as  a  redemption  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Cubans 
by  the  late  President  McKinley.  The  proportion  of  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  is  so  large  that  it  can  lose  at  least  twelve  votes  and  still  leave  the 
forty-five  necessary  for  a  majority.  The  prospect  is  that  the  bill  will 
pass  the  Senate  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  reported;  but  whether  the 
coalition  in  the  House  between  the  Democrats  and  the  beet-sugar  Re- 
publicans will  then  remain  firm  is  a  question  which  cannot  now  be 
answered.  The  House  may  recede  from  its  position ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  compels  the  Senate  to  accept  its  view,  the  removal  of  the  dif- 
ferential tariff  will  be  the  first  serious  blow  ever  dealt  at  a  trust.  Failure 
to  enact  any  legislation  will  be  tantamount  to  a  confession  that  no  relief 
could  be  given  Cuba  if  such  relief  was  coupled  with  legislation  adverse  to 
the  sugar  trust;  and  this  is  a  position  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Re- 
publicans will  hardly  care  to  assume. 

Although  the  Ohio  Republicans,  in  their  State  Convention,  declared 
in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  thus  indorsing  the  President's  posi- 
tion, it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  question  will  become  a  political  issue, 
except  in  so  far  as  its  consideration  is  interwoven  with  the  attitude  of 
both  parties  toward  the  sugar  trust.  It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing, 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  House  in  amending  the  bill  after  it  had 
been  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful revolt  against  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  House.  Since  that 
time  the  House  has,  more  than  once,  exercised  the  same  independence, 
notably  in  passing  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  as  States.  The  party  managers  in  the  House  threw  the 
weight  of  their  influence  against  it,  but  without  avail.  The  bill  is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories,  with  little  prospect  of  favor- 
able action.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  majority 
of  that  committee  to  increase  the  number  of  Senators. 

Examination  of  the  party  platforms  already  adopted  by  State  con- 
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ventions  indicates  that  the  principal  political  issues  are  the  Philippines, 
the  trusts,  and  the  tariff.  All  efforts  on  the  part  of  Western  Republi- 
cans to  lower  the  rates  of  the  present  Dingley  Law  have  been  futile,  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Congress  will  adjourn  without  any  legislation  in 
this  direction.  The  Democrats,  arguing  that  high  tariff  breeds  trusts, 
will  urge  a  reduction.  Nearly  ten  years  have  passed  since  the  Demo- 
crats made  a  sad  exhibition  of  incapacity  in  their  attempt  to  revise  the 
tariff,  and  plunged  the  country  into  a  long  and  gloomy  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  business  derangement.  Perhaps  the  memory  of  that  disas- 
trous experience  has  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  American  people ;  if 
not,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  its  repetition  will  be  deliberately  invited. 
There  may  be  inequalities  and  even  iniquities  in  the  present  tariff;  but 
a  wholesale  overhauling  of  the  schedules  by  unfriendly  hands  is  a  con- 
tingency not  to  be  contemplated  without  some  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  easy  to  predict  that  one  issue  will  not  appear  in  the  cam- 
paign. We  shall  hear  nothing  about  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Even 
in  Kansas,  where  the  advocates  of  free  coinage  once  thrived  in  generous 
numbers,  a  Democratic  State  Convention  recently  met,  adopted  a  plat- 
form, and  adjourned,  without  mentioning  silver.  The  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  was  equally  silent.  In  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada,  formerly  the  most  rabid  believer  in 
the  white  metal,  announced  that  the  silver  issue  was  dead,  and  added, 
quite  truthfully,  that  any  man  who  attempted  to  revive  it  upon  the  stump 
would  be  greeted  with  laughter.  Mr.  Stewart's  explanation  of  the 
changed  condition  is  that  the  enormous  discoveries  of  gold  have  made 
money  plentiful,  and  that  additional  coinage  of  silver  is  unnecessary  to 
meet  the  demands  of  trade.  Whether  or  not  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  the  financial  question  has  been  eliminated  for 
the  present,  at  least,  from  the  field  of  politics.  The  lack  of  public  inter- 
est was  shown  when  the  House  recently  discussed  a  bill  relating  to  sub- 
sidiary silver  coinage.  Two  years  ago  the  debate  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  close  attention,  and  would  have  engaged  the  leaders  of  both 
parties.  As  it  was,  the  bill  was  discussed  in  a  most  perfunctory  man- 
ner. Even  the  proposition  to  continue  the  silver  standard  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  enter  upon  the  coinage  of  an  American  Philippine  dollar,  to 
be  worth  only  its  bullion  value  and  not  to  be  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States,  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  without  the  slightest  debate.  In- 
deed, if  Senator  Lodge  had  not  briefly  explained  the  proposition  in  his 
analysis  of  the  bill,  the  subject  would  not  even  have  been  mentioned. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  silver  issue  will  undoubtedly  affect  the  selec- 
tion of  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  visited  Washington  some  time  ago  and  conferred 
with  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives,  he  manifested  consider- 
able interest  in  the  effort  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the  people.  His 
desire  to  make  this  proposition  a  political  issue  met  with  the  sympathy 
of  many  of  his  party  friends,  and  they  pledged  him  their  support.  The 
progress  of  the  amendment  toward  ratification  has,  however,  been  blocked 
by  an  adroit  move  on  the  part  of  its  opponents. 

The  amendment  passed  the  House  without  debate  and  by  a  unan- 
imous vote.  In  the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections,  of  which  Senator  Burrows  of  Michigan,  an  advocate 
of  popular  election  of  Senators,  is  the  chairman.  Senator  Depew  of  New 
York  offered  the  following  amendment : 

The  qualifications  of  citizens  entitled  to  vote  for  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  shall  be  uniform  in  all  the  States,  and  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation  and  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  citizens  entitled  to  vote,  the  conduct  of  such  elections,  and  the  certification 
of  the  result. 

Very  innocent  these  few  lines  appear ;  and  yet  they  have  naturally 
aroused  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  Democrats  who  favor  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators.  An  analysis  of  Mr.  Depew' s  proposition  shows  that 
it  proposed  federal  supervision  of  elections,  in  the  most  wholesale  man- 
ner. Its  enactment  would  at  once  enable  a  Republican  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  a  Republican  President,  to  pass  laws  which  would  nullify  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina  in  the  direction  of  suppressing  the  negro  vote  by  imposing  con- 
ditions under  which  the  illiterate  negroes  cannot  qualify.  Mr.  Depew' s 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  his  amendment  is  a  plausible  one.  He 
says  that  under  the  present  system  the  Legislature  elects  Senators  and  is 
the  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  When,  however,  legisla- 
tive authority  for  the  election  of  Senators  is  removed,  some  competent 
tribunal  must  be  substituted  to  judge  the  qualifications  of  the  people 
who  vote,  and  he  proposes  to  give  Congress  this  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Depew' s  amendment  has  created  a  deadlock  in  the  committee. 
There  is  a  majority  against  the  original  proposition  as  it  came  from  the 
House ;  there  is  a  majority,  composed  of  Republicans,  in  favor  of  adding 
Mr-  Depew' s  suggestion;  and  there  is  a  majority  against  the  original 
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proposition  with  the  amendment  added.  At  the  present  writing  a  reso- 
lution is  pending  in  the  Senate  to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted  the  Democrats  will  seek  to  defeat  Mr.  Depew's  amendment, 
failing  in  which  they  will  be  forced  to  abandon  their  efforts  to  secure 
favorable  action  upon  the  original  proposition ;  for  they  will  never  agree 
to  the  federal  supervision  over  elections  which  is  authorized  in  Mr. 
Depew's  amendment. 

The  suppression  of  the  negro  vote  in  the  South  has  also  come  before 
the  House  in  a  resolution,  offered  by  Representative  Crumpacker,  of 
Indiana,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  thirteen 

whose  duty  it  shall  be,  and  who  shall  have  full  and  ample  power,  to  investigate  and 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  election  laws  of  the  several  States  and  the  manner  of 
their  enforcement,  and  whether  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in 
Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  any  of  the  States  or  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  thereof  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  States, 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  crime. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  led  to  a  caucus  of  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House,  an  indorsement  of  the  proposed  investigation 
being  agreed  upon  after  some  discussion.  The  Committee  on  Rules  was 
asked  to  bring  the  resolution  before  the  House,  and  semi-official  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  such  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee. Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  Committee  has  been  quies- 
cent, and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  inquiry  has  been  abandoned. 
The  action  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  afforded  the  Democrats  a  rally- 
ing cry,  and  solidified  their  party  in  the  South.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  investigation  had  been  ordered  it  would  only  have  resulted  in 
eliciting  facts  already  known  regarding  conditions  in  the  South,  without 
securing  any  remedy  therefor.  It  would  also  have  aroused  sectional  feel- 
ing, and  would  have  retarded  to  a  very  considerable  degree  the  progress 
which  the  Republican  party  is  said  to  be  making  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  relations  between  the  President  and  Congress  continue  amicable. 
The  predictions  freely  made  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  that  he  would  speedily  become  involved  in  controversies 
with  one  or  the  other  branch  of  Congress,  have  not  been  realized,  nor 
are  there  underneath  the  surface  any  indications  of  disagreement.  His 
political  appointments  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  Senate,  except  in 
a  few  minor  instances. 
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The  fact  that  the  President  desires  the  honor  of  a  renomination  at 
the  hands  of  his  party  is  no  secret.  With  his  customary  frankness  he 
has  avowed  his  ambition  in  that  direction.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore, 
to  note  that  the  recent  Republican  State  Convention  of  Kansas  took  the 
initiative  in  formally  indorsing  him  as  the  party  candidate  in  1904. 
The  commendatory  plank  in  the  platform  was  as  follows : 

He  has  so  discharged  his  duties  as  to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people. 
We  are  proud  of  his  ability,  his  courage,  and  his  sturdy  Americanism,  and  we  pledge 
him  the  cordial  and  earnest  support  of  Kansas  Republicans.  Kansas  looks  forward 
to  the  glorious  time,  but  two  years  distant,  when  the  victorious  Republican  party 
will  march  under  banners  bearing  this  inscription :  "  For  President,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt." 

And  the  Ohio  Republican  State  Convention  had  this  to  say  of  the 
President : 

"We  cordially  sustain  President  Roosevelt  in  his  pledge  to  carry  forward  the  great 
work  which  came  to  him  as  a  sacred  legacy.  We  recognize  his  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  approve  the  high  aims  and  character 
of  his  Administration.  He  faithfully  maintains  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  up- 
holds the  best  standard  of  the  public  service,  and  stands  by  the  policies  which  assure 
stability  and  confidence.  He  represents  a  civic  patriotism  of  the  highest  type,  and 
the  destinies  of  the  country  are  safe  in  his  hands.  In  his  frank,  able,  and  courage- 
ous efforts  to  protect  the  public  interests  he  is  entitled  to  full  and  unreserved  support. 

This  eulogy  from  a  convention  absolutely  dominated  by  Senator 
Hanna  is  significant.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Hanna  is  as  loyal  to  the  pres- 
ent President  as  he  was  to  President  McKinley.  There  may  come  a 
time  in  the  future  when  the  Ohio  Republicans  will  take  occasion  to  pre- 
sent Mr.  Hanna' s  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  but  he  has 
said,  over  his  own  signature,  that  he  is  not  an  aspirant  for  Presidential 
honors.  He  has  made  the  same  statement  in  private  conversation.  He 
is  entitled  to  be  taken  at  his  word ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  praise 
accorded  by  him  to  the  President  in  the  Ohio  declaration  is  insincere. 
At  any  rate,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  President  has  had  smooth  sailing 
in  the  waters  of  his  party.  There  have  been  no  storms,  not  even  a  rough- 
ing of  the  sea.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  political  pessimists  have 
been  disappointed.  Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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The  last  half  of  the  last  three  months  has  witnessed  many  impor- 
tant international  events.  The  world  has  taken  part  in  the  coronation  of 
two  kings.  It  has  seen  a  new  republic  come  into  being.  It  has  seen 
France  pass  safely  through  the  throes  of  a  national  election;  and  a 
national  election  in  France  is  always  a  political  manifestation  to  be  re- 
garded with  concern  by  the  world,  so  fickle  are  the  French  and  so  uncer- 
tain their  politics.  It  has  seen  the  only  war  waged  under  modern  con- 
ditions and  with  modern  implements  of  warfare,  brought  to  a  termination, 
and  peace,  after  having  been  broken  for  three  years,  reigning  over  the  en- 
tire world  with  the  exception  of  the  guerilla  struggle  carried  on  in  the 
Philippines.  It  has  seen  one  of  the  most  picturesque  islands  of  the  An- 
tilles ruined,  and  its  people  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  It  has  deplored  the  death  of  an  ambassador  who,  loyal  to  his 
sovereign,  was  no  less  loyal  to  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited 
and  for  which  he  had  such  a  sincere  affection. 

The  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
British  Empire  to  take  stock  of  itself  and  find  out  whether,  as  so  many 
of  its  detractors  assert  and  hope,  it  is  ready  to  apply  for  a  receiver  and 
go  out  of  business,  or  whether  despite  the  stress  of  the  last  three  years 
it  is  still  solvent,  still  able  to  continue  in  business,  still  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  commercial  and  political  forces.  Envy,  malice,  and 
prejudice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  impartial  observer  of 
events,  who  reads  the  future  of  nations  by  the  light  of  their  past  and 
who  draws  on  history  for  the  causes  that  bring  about  the  decline  of 
empires,  must  agree  that,  although  England  has  been  humiliated,  has 
lost  some  of  her  prestige,  and  has  exhibited  to  the  world  crass  incompe- 
tence in  many  ways,  she  is  still  very  powerful,  very  prosperous,  and 
very  rich ;  she  is  still  feared  as  much  as  she  is  admired ;  she  is  still,  in 
some  respects,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  For  what  country  except  Eng- 
land could  have  carried  on  this  war  in  South  Africa  with  such  slight 
disturbance  to  her  domestic  affairs  ?    What  other  country  could  have  stood 
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the  enormous  financial  burden,  and  prevented  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
profiting  by  her  misfortunes?  Is  it  conceivable  that  France,  or  Eussia, 
or  Germany,  or  Italy  —  the  phrase  "  the  rest  of  the  world  "  ought  more 
properly  to  read  "  the  rest  of  the  European  world,"  because  the  United 
States,  of  course,  stands  alone  geographically  as  well  as  financially  and 
politically,  and  is  not  affected  by  European  politics  —  could  have  done 
what  England  has  done  without  its  people  being  reduced  to  the  direst 
extremities  and  suffering  under  the  burden  of  increased  taxation? 

In  France,  in  similar  circumstances,  we  should  have  seen  another 
revolution,  perhaps  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  at  least  a  coup  d'etat 
and  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  state.  In  Eussia,  Nihilist  uprisings 
would  have  been  a  matter  of  course ;  for  in  a  country  where  the  forces 
continually  plotting  against  the  existing  order  of  things  are  only  kept  in 
subjection  by  the  stern  and  brutal  weight  of  military  oppression  and  ter- 
ror, the  denuding  of  the  country  of  its  regular  army,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  England,  would  have  given  the  enemies  of  law  the  chance  for  which 
they  had  so  long  sought  —  an  opportunity  they  would  not  have  been  slow 
to  avail  themselves  of,  especially  as  they  would  have  been  forced  on  by 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Austria,  a 
prolonged  struggle,  with  the  cost  pressing  harder  and  harder  upon  the 
people  least  able  to  bear  it,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  with- 
drawn from  gainful  occupations  and  industry  languishing,  would  have 
fanned  into  eruption  the  always  smouldering  flame  of  anarchy.  This 
would  have  happened  in  Germany,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree  than  in  Italy 
and  Austria ;  but  the  philosophic  socialists  who  have  increased  so  enor- 
mously in  the  German  Empire  during  the  last  ten  years  are  the  men  who 
would  most  strenuously  oppose  war  and  protest  against  the  discomforts 
that  are  attendant  on  war. 

Not  less  remarkable  —  not  less  significant  of  the  fear  in  which  Eng- 
land is  held  by  Europe  —  is  the  fact  that,  although  England  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  armed  camp,  although  her  enemies  covet  her  property  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  administer  upon  it  if  they  considered  it  safe 
to  wrest  it  from  her,  although  her  military  resources  have  been  taxed  to 
the  utmost  and  the  financial  burden  has  been  a  heavy  one,  none  of  her 
enemies  has  regarded  it  as  prudent  to  attempt  to  profit  by  her  misfor- 
tunes. Nor  is  this  due  to  altruism.  Statecraft  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  that  word.  To  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  your  enemy  when  he  is 
down  and  unable  to  offer  resistance  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  the 
height  of  political  wisdom  and  perfectly  legitimate.  The  nation  that 
wars  and  loses,  like  the  individual  who  buys  when  he  ought  to  sell, 
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must  pay  for  its  ignorance  and  credulity.  Eussia,  France,  and  Ger- 
many stood  hands  off  because  they  feared  that,  while  the  Lion  was 
maimed,  he  was  still  the  Lion,  and  all  the  other  animals  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  Lion.  More  than  that,  although  England  had  her  teeth 
sunk  deep  in  Africa,  she  was  still  able  to  checkmate  Eussia' s  unscrupu- 
lous plans  in  China  and  to  thwart  the  ambitious  designs  of  France. 

No  contrast  is  more  striking  than  that  between  the  England  of 
sixty-four  years  ago,  when  the  beautiful  young  girl  was  crowned  Queen, 
and  the  England  of  to-day,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Seventh  Edward. 
The  history  of  England  under  the  reign  of  Victoria  is  the  history  of  the 
world's  progress  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  in  humanity,  in  wealth, 
and  in  commerce.  In  all  that  goes  to  make  progress  England  has  taken 
the  leading  part.  To  England's  commanding  place  in  commerce  is  due, 
perhaps,  her  present  military  impotence ;  to  her  wealth  is,  perhaps,  due 
her  inefficiency,  and  in  some  respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  is 
terribly  inefficient.  The  carelessness  and  ignorance  which  made  com- 
manders in  South  Africa  time  and  again  lead  their  men  into  ambuscades, 
which  made  them  ignore  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  which  taught 
them  nothing,  although  all  the  world  had  learned  the  lesson,  find  their 
parallel  on  the  field  of  commerce,  and  make  it  easy  for  the  American 
to  wage  successfully  the  industrial  campaign. 

From  this  it  might  be  inferred,  if  the  teachings  of  history  are  to  be 
accepted  as  a  safe  guide,  that,  England  like  Eome  having  reached  her 
apogee,  there  was  about  to  be  witnessed  a  declension  of  empire  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  century,  would  make  of  her  a  second  Holland. 
There  is  this,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  civilization  to-day  rests 
on  an  entirely  different  structure  from  that  when  Eome,  from  having  been 
the  proud  mistress  of  the  world,  lost  her  power.  To-day  world  suprem- 
acy rests  on  commerce ;  in  a  word,  on  efficiency  in  trade.  The  causes 
that  make  a  nation  a  great  military  power  are  the  same  that  make  a 
nation  great  commercially.  Trained  specialists,  masters  of  their  art  and 
craft,  enterprise,  initiative,  resource  —  these  are  the  qualities  that  count  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  A  military  commander  who  is  dull-witted ; 
who  is  "conservative,"  which  is  the  polite  term  for  "ignorant";  who  is 
indifferent ;  who  is  rash  when  he  ought  to  be  cautious  and  cautious  when 
he  ought  to  be  bold  to  the  verge  of  recklessness  —  such  a  man  will  lose 
a  battle  or  be  forced  to  surrender  in  the  same  way  as  the  "conservative," 
over-cautious  trader  will  lose  his  markets.  A  nation  that  loses  its  mar- 
kets must  lose  its  possessions  and  its  world's  rank. 

It  has  been  an  expensive,  but  perhaps  not  a  wasted,  lesson.     There 
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are  signs  that  England  is  awakening.  The  influence  of  America  is  tell- 
ing. England  is  neither  dead  nor  dying.  She  is  not  so  hopelessly  sunk 
in  the  sloth  of  inertia  that  she  cannot  be  aroused.  The  English  are  still 
a  virile,  enterprising,  energetic,  resourceful  people ;  less  energetic  and 
less  resourceful  than  they  ought  to  be,  because  they  have  become  "  soft " 
by  too  much  wealth  and  too  much  prosperity,  and  because  for  so  long 
they  have  been  contemptuous  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  one 
thing  that  in  a  measure  has  made  them  less  efficient  than  they  ought  to 
be  has  been,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  their  salvation.  Kipling  was 
quite  right  when  he  told  his  countrymen  that  they  were  "flannelled 
fools  "  and  spent  too  much  time  in  play ;  and  yet  it  is  the  Englishman's 
love  for  play,  for  healthy  outdoor  sports,  for  cricket  and  football  and 
hunting  big  game  and  athletics  of  all  kinds,  that  has  kept  up  the  stamina 
of  the  race  and  preserved  its  morale.  A  nation  that  plays  in  the  open 
air,  that  plays  its  own  games  instead  of  hiring  professionals  to  play  them 
for  it,  is  too  healthy  to  be  despaired  of.  If  it  found  its  amusements  in 
bull-fights  or  cock-fights  or  sitting  in  caf^s  sipping  absinthe,  its  friends 
might  well  feel  that  it  had  entered  upon  its  decadence. 

The  influence  of  America  upon  European  civilization  —  on  its  meth- 
ods, its  thought,  and  its  ideas  —  is  so  patent  that  one  does  not  need  to 
enter  into  any  elaboration  here ;  but  two  things  that  have  recently  hap- 
pened emphasize  this  influence  and  show  the  democratization  of  Europe. 
Not  long  ago  Emperor  William,  who  delights  in  doing  the  unexpected, 
but  whose  apparently  ill-considered  actions  usually  have  a  good  deal  of 
sound  reasoning  at  the  back  of  them,  stirred  up  the  German  nobility, 
which,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Spanish,  is  the  most  intoler- 
ant and  arrogant  nobility  in  Europe,  by  entertaining  some  of  the  promi- 
nent captains  of  industry.  What  made  the  Emperor's  offence  all  the 
more  unpardonable  was  that  among  them  were  several  Jews ;  for  the  prej- 
udice against  the  Jews  in  Germany  is  hardly  less  intense  than  it  is  in 
Austria,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  minister  designate  of  the 
United  States  to  Austria  was  a  few  years  ago  declared  persona  non  grata 
because  he  professed  the  Jewish  faith.  The  Emperor's  cordiality  to  men 
of  affairs  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  accounts  which  his  brother, 
Prince  Henry,  brought  back  of  the  captains  of  industry  in  the  United 
States.  Emperor  William  is  clever  enough  to  see  that  if  Germany  is  to 
take  her  place  among  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  others 
than  hereditary  nobles,  many  of  whom  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
except  the  accident  of  birth,  must  share  in  imperial  favors. 

Another  instance  of  democratic  ideas,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
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proper  to  say  American  ideas,  is  the  appointment  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Carden  to  be  the  first  British  minister  to  the  new  republic 
of  Cuba.  It  is  very  unusual  for  a  member  of  the  consular  service  to  be 
transferred  to  a  diplomatic  post,  as  in  England  there  is  a  hard-and-fast 
line  drawn  between  consuls  and  diplomatists;  the  former  representing 
vulgar  trade,  while  the  latter  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  profession,  and  for 
them  are  reserved  the  great  prizes.  Doubtless  the  British  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  man  of  business,  a  man  who  had  had 
experience  in  Cuba,  was  a  more  fitting  appointee  than  one  who  owed  his 
position  to  influence.     Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

So  much  is  constantly  said  by  careless  writers  about  England's  isola- 
tion and  unpopularity  in  Europe,  especially  since  the  South  African 
War,  that  one  would  think  it  was  quite  a  new  thing  for  England  to  find 
herself  without  friends.  If  those  persons  will  re-read  their  history  they 
will  find  that  England's  isolation  is  not  a  matter  of  to-day  or  yesterday, 
but  has  existed  for  the  last  thirty -five  years  at  least.  Lord  Bussell,  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  September  17,  1865,  from  Balmoral,  where  he 
was  then  the  minister  in  attendance  on  the  Queen,  tersely  pointed  out 
the  feeling  existing  in  Europe  against  England,  which  is  typical  of  the 
same  feeling  existing  to-day : 

My  Dear  Mr.  Gladstone :  On  looking  over  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion, of  the  2d  of  September,  I  feel  I  ought  to  say  something  more  to  you  on  that 
head. 

The  defect  —  the  necessary  defect  —  of  the  Convention,  or  Protocol,  of  Paris  is 
that  no  impartial  tribunal  is  provided. 

Buchanan  said  to  Clarendon  on  one  occasion,  "  We  have  no  arbitrator  to  whom 
we  can  refer.  We  always  used  to  refer  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  because  he  always 
decided  in  our  favor.  But  now  you  have  gone  to  war  with  Russia  we  must  refuse 
arbitration."    This  was  candid  and  true. 

I  had  no  objection  to  refer  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  and  to  King  Leopold  the 
question  whether  Peru  owed  a  small  sum  of  money  to  an  Englishman,  or  whether 
English  officers  were  sober  and  insulted  or  drunk  and  insolent.  On  such  trumpery 
cases  nations  used  to  make  war,  and  will,  I  hope,  make  war  no  longer.  But  if  we 
were  to  refer  to  any  such  powers  the  question  whether  we  were  to  pay  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  millions,  I  have  no  doubt  the  arbiter  would  say,  "  England  is  the  tyrant  of 
the  seas.     She  is  very  rich.     Let  her  pay  twenty  millions.     It  will  do  her  good." 

All  the  world  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  the  official  announce- 
ment was  made  in  London  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  signed  which 
brought  the  Boer  war  to  an  end.  It  has  been  a  long  and  costly  war,  but 
the  statement  so  loosely  made  in  numerous  publications  that  it  was  the 
most  expensive  war  of  the  century  in  which  it  originated,  both  in  lives 
lost  and  money,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.     Compared  with  the 
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Civil  War  the  loss  of  life  and  the  cost  of  the  Boer  war  is  trifling;  the 
loss  of  life,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  was  less  than  that  of 
German}7-  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  less  than  that  of  Eussia 
in  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of  1877.  It  has  cost  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, but  it  has  been  less  costly  and  less  bloody  than  some  of  the 
other  great  wars  of  modern  times. 

Both  sides,  no  less  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  weary  of  a 
struggle  that  could  have  only  one  ending.  When  the  capitals  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  when  President  Kruger  ran  away  leaving  his  wife  behind  him 
and  his  generals  to  carry  on  the  war  in  their  own  way,  when  the  war 
became  simply  a  guerilla  contest  which  could  only  be  terminated  by 
every  burgher  in  the  field  either  being  killed  or  captured,  when  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  determined  not  to  stay  its  hand  until  the  last  spark 
of  rebellion  had  been  stamped  out,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
looked  on  indifferently  at  the  struggle,  making  no  hostile  move  against 
England  and  offering  no  assistance  to  the  Boers,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
superior  numbers  and  greater  resources  of  the  British  would  tell  in  the 
long  run,  and  that  the  doom  of  the  burghers  was  sealed. 

Possibly  the  whole  world  was  not  unwilling  to  see  that  end  reached. 
While  the  people  of  many  countries  were  sympathetically  inclined  in 
favor  of  the  Boers  and,  for  personal  and  political  reasons,  antagonistic 
to  England ;  while  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  the 
compassion  of  many  persons  was  aroused  by  the  alluring  name  of  a 
republic,  although  it  was  a  republic  in  name  only  but  an  oligarchy  in 
fact,  and  a  very  corrupt,  unprogressive,  and  illiberal  oligarchy  with  little 
to  redeem  it  except  the  personal  courage  of  the  people ;  the  world  un- 
doubtedly realized  that  South  Africa  under  English  rule  would  see  the 
beginning  of  another  forward  step  in  the  work  of  civilization,  and  that 
whatever  might  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  in  the  wealth  and 
trade  of  South  Africa  would  be  thrown  open  to  all  the  world  on  equal 
terms  the  moment  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 

The  terms  of  surrender  granted  by  England  are  unexpectedly  gener- 
ous. They  show  that  she  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  make  the  Dutch 
loyal  to  their  new  flag,  and  that  she  will  do  everything  possible  to  wipe 
out  the  bitter  memories  of  the  struggle.  The  burghers  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  lose  their  independence  —  that  was  the  sine  qua 
non  which  the  British  Government  would  not  discuss  —  but  once  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Dutch  the  rest  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bevenge 
plays  no  part  in  the  terms.     There  are  to  be  no  trials  for  high  treason ; 
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death  is  not  to  be  the  penalty  of  the  men  who  took  up  arms  against  Eng- 
land, who  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  who  were  defeated  but  not  dis- 
graced. Even  the  Cape  rebels,  British  subjects  who  joined  an  enemy 
making  war  against  their  government,  who  in  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  would  be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  are  not  to  suffer 
the  death  penalty.  So  soon  as  the  circumstances  permit  the  military 
government  will  be  succeeded  by  the  civil  government,  and  representa- 
tive institutions  leading  up  to  self-government  will  be  introduced.  The 
Boers  now  held  as  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  returned  to  their  homes  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  which  will  make  them  a  gift  of 
$15,000,000  in  money  to  enable  the  burghers  to  restock  their  farms, 
and  will  in  addition  make  loans,  free  of  interest  for  two  years  and  re- 
payable over  a  series  of  years  at  three  per  cent  interest.  No  special  tax 
will  be  imposed  on  the  Transvaal  or  the  Orange  Kiver  Colony  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  These  terms  have  amazed  the  world.  Com- 
pared with  the  terms  imposed  on  the  conquered  South  by  the  victorious 
North  they  appear  extravagant  to  the  extreme  limit  of  quixotic  generos- 
ity. The  men  who  fought  in  the  Confederate  ranks  were  given  a  few 
horses  and  mules  for  their  spring  ploughing,  and  this  was  regarded  as 
extraordinary  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  victor;  the  British  Govern- 
ment gives  to  the  Boers  $15,000,000  in  money  and  advances  money  at 
a  nominal  rate  of  interest. 

The  end  crowns  the  whole.  The  British  Government  was  forced 
into  war  to  vindicate  its  self-respect  and  to  protect  its  citizens.  It  was 
not  a  war  of  greed  or  oppression.  It  was  a  war  of  principle.  It  was 
not  a  war  to  obtain  possession  of  the  gold  mines.  It  was  a  war  for 
equal  rights.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  principle  for  which  it  was 
fought  is  clearly  seen.  No  effort  is  made  to  punish  the  former  foe,  or 
to  steal  his  property,  or  to  lay  upon  him  intolerable  burdens.  No  man 
loses  his  gold  mine  or  his  farm ;  no  man  pays  more  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
than  the  most  loyal  subject.  The  Boers,  from  all  accounts,  are  accept- 
ing the  terms  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  granted,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  a  few  years  hence  South  Africa  will  be  as 
loyal  to  British  rule  as  every  other  part  of  the  empire. 

The  coronation  of  Alfonso  XIII  a  few  weeks  before  that  of  his  "  well- 
beloved  cousin "  Edward  of  England  strikingly  emphasizes  the  lesson, 
which  Spain  has  not  yet  learned,  that  nations  lose  their  power  because 
of  the  stupidity  of  their  rulers.  The  history  of  Spain  is  the  history  of 
ignorance,  cruelty,  and  oppression;  the  history  of  great  opportunities 
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thrown  away  because  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  were  not  clever 
enough  to  make  use  of  them ;  the  history  of  the  Crown  ruling  with  such 
a  heavy  hand  that  revolution  was  inevitable.  When  one  recalls  the  his- 
tory of  Spain ;  when  one  thinks  of  its  former  greatness  and  all  that  it 
has  done  for  the  world,  for  the  world  owes  to  Spain  a  considerable  debt 
of  gratitude  even  if  that  debt  is  partly  cancelled  by  recollections  of  some 
of  its  iniquities ;  when  one  thinks  of  Spain  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  and 
the  Indies  and  the  Americas,  and  thinks  of  the  Spain  of  to-day,  one 
sees  how  injustice  and  ignorance  have  been  rewarded  with  their  just 
deserts. 

The  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  undoubtedly  a  blessing  in 
disguise  to  Spain.  Instead  of  the  United  States  having  paid  Spain 
$20,000,000  for  the  surrender  of  the  Philippines,  Spain  could  very  well 
have  afforded  to  pay  that  sum  and  many  times  more  to  the  United 
States  and  might  have  still  considered  that  she  had  the  best  of  the  bar- 
gain. The  Spanish  colonies  were  simply  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  mother 
country.  It  is  true  that,  to  some  extent,  they  afforded  a  market  for 
Spanish  goods,  but  it  was  a  market  purchased  at  a  heavy  cost.  Nor  did 
Spain,  in  latter  years,  look  at  her  colonies  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
trader  and  regard  them  as  a  profitable  asset,  which  could  only  be  profit- 
able to  the  mother  country  if  they  were  profitable  to  themselves.  Col- 
onies were  simply  for  the  purpose  of  exploitation;  their  people  were 
always  a  conquered,  alien  people  who  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  gov- 
erning classes.  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  were  convenient  places  to 
which  to  send  a  great  man  who  had  to  be  taken  care  of  and  whose  purse 
needed  replenishing,  a  governor  who  carried  in  his  train  a  crowd  of  un- 
scrupulous politicians  or  adventurers,  who  went  into  temporary  exile  and 
reconciled  themselves  to  banishment  by  lining  their  pockets.  The  last 
thing  these  men  thought  about  or  cared  about  was  the  material  or  moral 
advancement  of  the  people  over  whom  they  were  set  in  authority. 

Politically,  Spain  to-day  is  a  negligible  quantity,  whose  enmity  or 
friendship  the  great  powers  need  not  take  into  account  so  far  as  they  are 
individually  concerned,  but  which  might,  perhaps,  be  of  some  importance 
in  case  of  a  European  war,  especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  France 
and  England.  Except  for  that  contingency  Spain  need  no  longer  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  factor  in  the  European  political  equation ;  and  if  the 
rulers  of  Spain  are  able  to  forget  the  past  and  adjust  themselves  to  mod- 
ern conditions  —  which  is  the  very  last  thing  the  Spanish  ruler  is  able 
to  do  —  they  will  cease  to  play  the  farce  of  international  politics  and  will 
turn  all  their  energies  to  the  industrial  reorganization  of  the  country. 
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The  people  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  intelligent ;  they  are  skilled  work- 
ers in  many  lines.  The  country  itself  has  great  natural  resources.  All 
that  Spain  wants,  all  that  the  Spanish  people  ask,  in  order  to  be  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  contented  countries  in  Europe,  is  to  be  let  alone ; 
especially  to  be  let  alone  by  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  and  the  church. 
It  is  between  the  grinding  exactions  of  state  and  church  that  the  masses 
of  Spain  have  been  made  morose,  dissatisfied,  and  conspirators;  it  is 
these  exactions  which  have  made  them  revolutionists,  and  have  caused 
them  to  turn  a  ready  ear  to  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  agitators.  The 
Spaniard,  peasant  or  artisan,  is  by  temperament  of  all  men  the  most 
docile,  the  most  contented,  the  most  careful  to  observe  the  laws,  and  the 
most  easily  governed;  and  it  is  only  the  most  stupendous  folly  and 
greed  that  make  him  rebel  against  lawfully  constituted  authority  and 
drive  him  into  revolt. 

If  the  young  King  and  his  ministers  turn  their  attention  to  setting 
their  house  in  order;  if  they  reduce  taxation,  which  is  now  excessive  and 
bears  heavily  on  a  people  too  poor  not  to  feel  the  tax-gatherer's  heavy 
hand ;  if  they  readjust  the  financial  system  and  place  the  country  on  a 
gold  basis;  if  they  administer  the  government  honestly  and  economi- 
cally ;  if  they  clean  out  the  Augean  stable  of  corruption,  encourage  men 
of  ability  and  honesty  to  enter  the  public  service,  and  punish  with  all 
the  severity  for  which  the  Spanish  law  is  famous  the  dishonest,  the  cor- 
rupt, and  the  inefficient,  Spain  twenty-five  years  hence  may  be  one  of 
the  richest,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the  most  contented  countries  of 
Europe.  But  to  accomplish  these  wonders  the  ruler  of  Spain  must  be  a 
modern  St.  George,  prepared  to  do  long  and  desperate  battle  with  the 
dragon  that  has  laid  waste  the  land. 

No  one  can  say  whether  the  boy  who  was  crowned  amidst  such  pomp 
a  few  weeks  ago  is  possessed  of  these  knightly  qualities ;  whether  he  will 
exhibit  the  folly  of  Philip  II  or  the  still  greater  folly  of  Philip  III,  or 
whether  he  will  show  the  wisdom  of  Charles  III  and  surround  himself 
with  ministers  wise  enough  to  show  him  the  path  to  follow.  If  there 
flows  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  his  father  rather  than  that  of  his  mother, 
if  he  is  not  clever  enough  to  be  the  maker  of  his  own  policy  or  wise 
enough  to  accept  the  advice  of  patriotic  ministers,  the  bloodshed  and 
revolutions  which  have  made  Spain  the  bloodiest  country  in  Europe 
during  the  last  thirty  years  will  again  arouse  the  horror  of  the  world, 
and  once  again  the  area  of  Spain  will  diminish.  Spain  will  split  up. 
Out  of  the  fragments  there  may  be  erected  a  miniature  kingdom,  a  grand 
duchy,  even  a  republic,  but  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  as  we  know  it  to- 
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day,  will  no  longer  exist.     The  future  of  Spain  will  be  written  in  the 
future  of  a  sixteen-year-old  boy. 

A  national  election  is  not  so  spectacular  as  a  coronation,  but  in  a 
republic  or  a  constitutional  monarchy  where  the  people  govern,  the  voice 
of  the  people  manifested  at  the  polls  is  of  more  real  importance  than 
the  anointing  of  a  king  or  the  placing  of  a  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  an 
emperor.  The  French  national  elections,  which  took  place  in  May, 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  the  world 
at  large,  because  they  assured  the  continuance  of  the  policy  of  the  one 
French  ministry  of  recent  years  that  has  shown  itself  best  fitted  to  govern 
the  French  people.  It  was  a  ministry  that  kept  its  head  during  some 
extremely  trying  moments ;  that  preferred  peace  rather  than  the  doubt- 
ful glory  to  be  found  in  war;  that  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  both  Germany  and  England  —  in  a  word,  the 
one  ministry  of  republican  France  that  displayed  the  qualities  of  san- 
ity, wisdom,  and  statesmanship.  It  enjoyed  a  longer  lease  of  power 
than  any  other  cabinet  of  the  Third  Eepublic.  Called  into  existence 
as  a  Compromise  following  upon  the  Dreyfus  agitation,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  it  would  simply  serve  as  a  stop-gap,  and  that,  after 
a  more  or  less  stormy  existence,  it  would  go  the  way  of  all  other  French 
ministries.  M.  Waldeck-Kousseau  took  office  on  June  22, 1899.  This 
date,  better  than  anything  else,  tells  in  the  smallest  space  the  instability 
of  French  politics  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  late  cabinet  holds  the 
record.  The  ministry  that  most  nearly  approaches  to  it  was  that  of 
Jules  Ferry. 

Not  only  is  it  gratifying  to  see  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  receive  this 
mark  of  confidence  from  the  country,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  grat- 
ifying to  note  that  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  head  commands  over- 
whelming support  in  the  Chamber,  and  that  the  government  majority  is 
now  so  large  that  the  tactics  of  the  opposition  will  cause  little  apprehen- 
sion. The  fangs  of  the  National  party  have  been  drawn.  The  Nation- 
alists were  a  band  of  incendiaries  who  were  longing  to  set  all  Europe  in 
a  blaze.  The  defeat  of  M.  Drumont,  the  notorious  anti-Semitic  deputy 
from  Algiers,  is  the  deathblow  to  the  anti-Semitic  party,  whose  death 
no  decent  man  will  mourn.  The  Government  can  count  on  a  majority 
of  185  votes  against  the  combined  opposition,  a  majority  which  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States  would  make  the  dominating  party  so  abso- 
lutely sure  of  its  position  that  it  would  carry  through  its  legislative 
programme  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  minority.     But  one  can- 
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not  always  be  sure  of  majorities  in  the  Chamber.  In  France  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  always  happens ;  and  parties  in  France  are  not  co- 
hesive, as  they  are  in  the  English-speaking  countries,  but  are  made 
up  of  factions  —  factions  which  have  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  and 
dissolve  over  a  minor  issue.  Sufficient  for  the  day,  however,  is  the 
majority  of  185. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  condition  of  his  health  compels  M. 
Waldeck-Eousseau  to  retire  from  the  premiership.  A  man  of  great 
common  sense ;  not  an  orator  in  the  French  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather 
with  the  American  or  English  way  of  making  his  parliamentary  state- 
ments—  that  is,  concise,  terse,  and  businesslike;  somewhat  brusque  in 
manner  when  he  has  to  listen  to  bores  or  men  so  impressed  with  their 
own  importance  that  they  persist  in  hearing  themselves  talk ;  a  very 
brilliant  and  witty  man  when  he  takes  the  trouble  to  be  either  brilliant 
or  witty;  a  man  of  infinite  tact,  conciliatory  when  it  is  advisable  to  be 
so,  but  never  yielding  to  the  point  of  weakness ;  a  man  of  great  courage 
—  the  retirement  of  this  man  from  the  head  of  affairs  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  France,  and  not  less  so  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  reelection  of  M.  Millerand,  the  minister  of  commerce  in  the 
late  ministry,  is  a  subject  of  distinct  gratification,  because,  in  addition 
to  being  a  man  of  high  attainments,  M.  Millerand,  next  to  the  late  pre- 
mier and  M.  Delcasse  —  whose  prudence  and  self-restraint  have  more 
than  once  curbed  the  impetuosity  of  the  jingoes  of  the  Boulevards  —  has 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Adminis- 
tration a  success.  M.  Millerand  is  a  Socialist,  a  word  that  is  so  loosely 
used  in  these  days  that  it  means  nothing  and  is  interpreted  by  every  one 
according  to  his  own  prejudice.  But  M.  Millerand  is  a  scientific  social- 
ist, and  his  doctrine  has  nothing  in  common  with  anarchy  or  commu- 
nism, but  much  in  common  with  philanthropy  and  the  doctrine  of 
humanity  that  Christ  preached.  Some  of  the  advanced  ideas  that  M.  Mil- 
lerand advocated  could  not  be  carried  out  because  the  political  condi- 
tions would  not  permit;  but  now  that  the  party  to  which  he  has  allied 
himself  is  stronger  than  ever  before,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
sociological  experiments  that  are  known  to  be  very  close  to  M.  Miller- 
and's  heart  will  be  put  into  effect.  France  in  the  near  future  may  be 
expected  to  take  an  advanced  position  on  old-age  pensions,  on  a  tax  on 
incomes  that  will  make  the  rich  bear  a  fairer  share  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation, and  on  the  socialization  of  public  utilities.  ISTor  is  it  at  all  unlikely 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  increase  the  productive  power  of  the 
nation  by  reducing  the  period  of  military  service ;  the  withdrawal  of  men 
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from  gainful  occupations  to  serve  with  the  colors  for  three  years  dimin- 
ishing the  industrial  ranks  and  curtailing  production. 

M.  Loubet,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  having  made  his 
annual  pilgrimage  to  Russia,  and  the  Czar  and  the  President  having 
toasted  each  other  and  publicly  proclaimed  that  the  alliance  still  exists 
and  has  in  its  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world,  we  may  shortly  expect  the 
announcement  of  a  new  Russian  loan  placed  by  Paris  bankers.  The 
pleasure  of  supplying  Russia  with  funds  appears  to  be  about  the  only 
pleasure  or  profit  that  France  derives  from  her  alliance  with  the  Colossus 
of  the  North.  Russia  is  a  land  of  many  mysteries,  but  no  mystery  is 
greater  than  her  financial  position.  According  to  official  statements, 
Russia  is  not  only  able  to  meet  all  ordinary  expenditures  out  of  current 
revenues,  but  she  is  able  to  carry  over  a  surplus.  Yet,  in  face  of  this 
surplus,  she  is  constantly  borrowing.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  M.  de  Witte's  latest  budget  report,  but  the  estimate  for  1901, 
which  was  considered  so  favorable  that  a  special  edition  was  issued  in 
English,  is  interesting  reading.  The  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to 
1,730,000,000  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  to  1,657,000,000  roubles, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  73,500,000  roubles,  or  about  $36,750,000,  taking  the 
gold  value  of  the  rouble  roughly  at  fifty  cents.  This  surplus,  however,  was 
wiped  out  by  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  132,000,000  roubles,  which 
was  to  be  met  by  the  increased  revenue  from  the  state  railways  and  the 
government  monopoly  of  spirits.  But,  while  the  revenue  from  the  state 
railways  increased  only  3,000,000  roubles,  that  from  the  sale  of  spirits 
increased  over  51,041,000  roubles.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  there 
would  have  been  a  deficit  instead  of  a  surplus  had  not  the  consumption 
of  spirits  increased  enormously.  It  is  not  the  railway  but  the  dram- 
shop that  saves  the  Russian  position. 

How  Russia  can  continue  to  borrow  and  meet  her  obligations  unless 
she  continues  to  borrow  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital  is  a  problem 
in  finance  which  has  long  puzzled  the  matter-of-fact  Western  financier. 
Russia  is  not  a  great  manufacturing  country  like  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain.  She  cannot  liquidate  her  foreign  obligations  in  commod- 
ities. She  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  in  agriculture  she  has  to  com- 
pete with  all  the  world.  Men  who  have  made  a  study  of  Russia  agree 
that  she  has  tremendous  resources,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  she 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of  the  great  industrial  factors  in 
the  world's  progress.  But  that  must  be  a  long  time  in  the  future.  In 
the  meanwhile  she  will  face  more  than  one  great  financial  and  economic 
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crisis.  She  is  planning  her  empire  as  if  she  had  at  her  command  all 
the  wealth  of  all  the  world,  and  no  ambitious  scheme  is  frustrated 
because  of  its  cost.  So  long  as  she  can  borrow,  the  hour  of  reckoning  is 
postponed.  What  facilitates  Russia's  borrowing  operations  is  that, 
unlike  Turkey  or  some  of  the  South  American  states  —  which  are 
equally  enmeshed  in  debt  and  would  be  equally  able  to  meet  this  debt  if 
their  natural  resources  were  properly  developed  and  their  finances  hon- 
estly administered  —  she  has  never  repudiated  an  obligation  or  deferred 
an  interest  payment. 

The  Russian  tariff  is  now  practically  prohibitive ;  and  any  increase, 
no  matter  how  slight,  would  tend  still  further  to  check  importations  and 
reduce  the  revenue  from  customs.  The  nation  is  poor,  so  poor  that  the 
direct  taxes  bear  heavily  enough  on  the  people  least  able  to  bear  them. 
To  increase  these  taxes  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  tax-gatherer  to 
squeeze  the  tithe  out  of  an  impoverished  peasantry.  Millions  of  roubles 
poured  into  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  and  other  works  at  present  non- 
productive, although  destined  at  some  future  day  to  be,  perhaps,  com- 
mercially profitable,  are  now  simply  a  heavy  drain,  and  require  heavy 
interest  payments  to  meet  the  loan  of  the  borrowed  capital.  The  future 
of  Russia  is  so  largely  entwined  in  her  economic  and  financial  develop- 
ment that  the  latter  may  influence  her  political  course  during  the  next 
generation. 

The  German  Emperor  is  undoubtedly  the  cleverest  politician  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time.  Any  one  who  makes  a  close  study  of  his  char- 
acter must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  man  whom  not  so  many 
years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  impetuous,  rash,  and  undisciplined 
is  really  one  of  those  extraordinarily  clever  men  who  do  nothing  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  although  their  methods  create  the  contrary  impres- 
sion, and  who,  when  they  do  a  thing,  do  it  because  they  have  a  definite 
object  in  view.  It  is  frequently  supposed  by  spectators  who  take  a  long- 
range  view  of  the  game,  who  are  unable  to  follow  all  the  moves  or  to  esti- 
mate their  correct  value,  that  the  German  Emperor  is  a  rash  and  reckless 
player.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  He  plays  the  game  of  politics  with 
unusual  deliberation,  and  he  makes  each  stroke  tell.  Germany,  scarcely 
more  than  a  second-rate  power  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  is  to-day  one 
of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  world.  Germany  was  feared  for  its  army 
and  its  military  prestige,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  dreaded  that  this  young- 
man  —  who  had  never  submitted  himself  to  restraint,  who  had  dismissed 
Bismarck  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  who  had  shown  his  ill-con- 
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cealed  dislike  for  his  mother's  relatives  and  his  contempt  for  the  Ger- 
many across  the  seas,  the  United  States  —  would  soon  plunge  into  war 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  putting  his  huge  army  in  motion. 

He  has  done  none  of  the  things  the  world  anticipated.  He  has  kept 
the  peace,  although  there  was  provocation  to  break  it.  He  has  estab- 
lished a  fairly  good  entente  with  France ;  he  has  won  the  hearts  of  the 
English  by  the  emotion  he  displayed  at  the  grave  of  their  Queen  and  his 
grandmother;  he  has  remained  on  cordial  terms  with  Eussia;  he  has 
renewed  the  triple  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  and,  doubtless  remem- 
bering Bismarck  even  although  he. dismissed  him,  has  a  secret  agreement 
with  Eussia ;  he  has  won  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  and  has  been  given 
a  free  hand  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  forced  Lord  Salisbury  into  making  a  con- 
vention as  to  China  which  gave  Germany  everything  and  Great  Britain 
nothing;  he  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  France  and  Eussia  after  the 
Chinese- Japanese  war,  and  wrested  from  Japan  the  spoils  of  victory ;  he 
had  Count  Waldersee  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces  in 
China ;  and,  quite  recently,  he  has  discovered  the  United  States  and  wiped 
out  the  memories  of  the  past  by  his  exuberant  expressions  of  good  will. 
In  a  word,  nothing  is  done  these  days  without  the  German  Emperor  first 
being  consulted.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe  the  hand  of  Germany  is 
seen  and  felt.  Germany  is  not  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial nation  in  the  world,  but  she  is  one  of  the  greatest  politically. 
And  this  position  has  been  won  by  the  "  impetuous  "  man  without  his 
having  tired  a  shot  or  mobilized  an  army  corps.  The  man  who  was  to 
set  all  the  world  aflame  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  preservers  of  peace. 

The  chink  in  Germany's  armor  to-day  is  her  scarcity  of  free  capital. 
Germany  has  expanded  at  such  a  furious  pace  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades that  she  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  doing  an  enormous  business 
on  a  small  capital,  who  is  always  cramped  for  ready  money,  and  who 
must  always  borrow  from  his  bank  to  keep  his  enterprises  afloat.  The 
empire  has  gone  speculatively  mad,  not  in  buying  and  selling  on  the 
stock  exchange,  but  in  investment,  in  manufacturing,  and  in  industrial 
concerns  which,  like  similar  corporations  on  this  side  of  the  water,  are 
heavily  over-capitalized.  Moreover,  German  financiers  have  foolishly 
invested  in  foreign  enterprises  when  they  ought  to  have  kept  their  money 
for  home  use.  They  have  financed  foreign  government  loans ;  they  have 
put  money  in  South  America,  Asia  Minor,  and  China.  Germany  needs 
all  her  capital  for  the  development  of  home  industries.  During  the  last 
twelve  months  a  financial  panic  in  Germany  has  more  than  once  only 
been  narrowly  averted  by  heroic  measures.     A  great  smash  there  woulrj 
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not  be  surprising,  but  it  would  not  affect  the  empire's  financial  stand- 
ing. It  would  be  simply  the  natural  result  of  over-trading  and  over- 
confidence.  It  would  clear  the  financial  atmosphere,  and  put  Germany 
on  a  sounder  financial  basis.  And  her  strength  and  her  solvency  no 
man  can  question.  If  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  Germany 
pushes  ahead  as  fast  as  she  has  done  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
she  will  have  outstripped  England  in  the  race,  and  have  become  America's 
most  formidable  industrial  competitor. 

The  birth  of  a  new  republic,  a  republic  that  has  arisen  from  the 
ashes  of  a  monarchy  and  has  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of  war,  is  an  in- 
teresting event,  and  doubly  interesting  in  the  case  of  Cuba  because  of 
the  notable  example  that  the  United  States  has  set  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  History,  perhaps,  records  no  similar  instance  of  a  nation  so  great 
and  powerful  as  the  United  States  observing  its  solemn  obligations  and 
relinquishing  its  grasp  on  territory  that  had  come  into  its  possession  as 
the  result  of  war;  acting  as  guardian  and  trustee  for  a  people,  working 
earnestly  in  their  behalf  to  make  them  realize  the  responsibilities  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  then  retiring  from  an  island  that,  geographically  and 
politically,  is  an  outpost  of  the  more  powerful  nation,  and  whose  reten- 
tion the  world  would  have  condoned  as  being  justified  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  establishment  of  the  Cuban  Eepublic  and  the  retirement 
of  the  United  States  from  Cuba  belong  more  properly  to  the  department 
of  American  politics  than  to  that  of  foreign  affairs.  I  merely  touch  upon 
this  event  here  because  of  the  part  it  to-day  plays,  and  may  hereafter 
play,  in  international  politics,  and  because  the  world  did  not  believe 
until  the  20th  of  last  May  that  the  self-denying  ordinance  adopted  by 
Congress  immediately  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  would 
be  observed,  or  that  the  United  States  was  sincere  in  its  declarations  of 
being  more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  Cubans  than  desirous  to 
acquire  territory.  American  professions  were  regarded  as  disingenuous 
and  dishonest.  The  world  now  knows  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  an 
American  pledge ;  the  world  now  knows  that  the  United  States  does  not 
sell  her  honor  for  an  island.       • 

By  the  death  of  Lord  Pauncefote  the  world  loses  one  of  its  foremost 
diplomatists,  Great  Britain  one  of  its  most  valuable  servants,  and  the 
United  States  a  friend  who,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  needed 
friends,  showed  his  true  and  practical  friendship.  Lord  Pauncefote  was 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.     A  profound  international  lawyer, 
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who  would  have  taken  leading  rank  at  the  bar  had  he  remained  in  his 
profession  instead  of  turning  his  talents  to  diplomacy,  he  achieved  suc- 
cess as  a  diplomatist  because  the  keynote  of  his  character  was  absolute 
honesty  and  justice.  In  many  respects  the  typical  diplomatist  —  in  his 
courtesy,  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  linguistic  abilities,  his 
wide  reading,  and  the  broad  view  he  took  of  affairs  —  this  man,  who  for 
more  than  half  a  century  had  been  an  important  figure  in  great  affairs, 
was  ignorant  of  the  tricks  and  guiles  of  diplomacy,  and  in  all  his  deal- 
ings was  as  direct  and  honest  as  a  simple  country  squire.  To  him  deceit 
of  any  kind  was  abhorrent.  His  diplomacy  consisted  in  making  a  bar- 
gain that  should  be  fair  to  both  sides.  In  his  dealings  with  eight  Secre- 
taries of  State,  including  men  temperamentally  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
he  not  only  retained  their  respect,  but  inspired  in  them  a  cordial  affec- 
tion ;  these  men  esteemed  him  no  less  for  his  great  abilities  than  for  his 
great  qualities.  In  all  the  treaties  he  negotiated  he  was  animated  by  the 
sole  desire  to  eliminate  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  to  bring  the  two  countries  closer  together,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  written  in  the  language  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
were  identical,  believing  that  they  were  equally  honest  and  equally  de- 
sirous to  keep  the  peace  and  to  advance  civilization  and  progress,  and 
understanding  the  American  character  and  temperament  as  well  as  an 
American,  his  diplomacy  was  always  frank  and  open.  He  never  resorted 
to  subterfuge  or  trick.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  it.  And  it  was  because 
he  lived  up  to  his  principles  and  took  such  a  lofty  view  of  life  that  he 
won  the  respect  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  and 
made  the  people  of  two  continents  regret  his  death  as  the  passing  away 
of  a  friend  whose  loss  will  not  be  easily  replaced. 

A.  Maukice  Low. 
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The  chapter  of  financial  history  comprised  in  the  last  few  months 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  generation.  It  may  best  be 
characterized,  perhaps,  by  saying  that  the  noteworthy  part  of  the  season's 
incidents  is  not  so  much  what  has  happened  in  American  finance  and 
industry  as  what  has  not.  The  upsetting  of  conservative  and  appar- 
ently reasonable  predictions  of  reaction,  the  continuance  and  extension 
of  an  upward  movement  which  had  been  checked  with  great  violence  in 

1901  — these  phenomena  have  bewildered  many  critics  of  the  markets 
as  much  as  they  have  encouraged  others. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  appears  that  the  impulse  to  American  prosperity 
—  as  a  result  of  the  country's  profitable  harvests  from  1897  to  1901, 
its  increased  export  trade,  and  its  accumulated  domestic  wealth  —  was 
too  great  to  be  arrested  even  by  a  series  of  decided  shocks.  The  events 
of  1901  had  certainly  put  the  country's  financial  endurance  to  a  suffi- 
ciently serious  test.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  detail  over  these  nume- 
rous adverse  incidents:  the  collapse  of  the  public's  bubble  of  Wall 
Street  speculation  in  the  panic  of  May  9 ;  the  partial  failure  of  the  corn 
crop,  bringing  the  season's  harvest  down  some  six  or  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels;  the  protracted  strike  of  the  steel  trust's  employees;  the 
assassination  of  the  President ;  the  strain  on  the  autumn  money  markets ; 
and  the  downfall,  with  heavy  losses  to  investors,  of  the  attempt  of  the 
copper  combination  to  hold  the  metal's  price  at  its  maximum.  These 
dramatic  events  belong  to  the  financial  history  of  1901 ;  they  bear  upon 

1902  chiefly  because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  movement  of  pros- 
perity has  progressed  in  spite  of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  a  belief  was  held  in  many 
quarters  that  the  crop  failure  would  necessarily  result  in  diminished 
interior  trade  and  railway  earnings.  Nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened. 
What  figures  this  season's  domestic  trade  would  have  attained  had  the 
cereal  harvests  as  a  whole  reached  the  maximum  of  1900  is  a  matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  The  known  facts  are  that,  even  with  this  commercial 
handicap,  earnings  of  all  reporting  railways  in  this  country,  during  the 
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first  four  months  of  1902,  rose  $16,000,000  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1901  — a  gain  of  nearly  eight  per  cent;  while  bank  clearings  for  the 
same  four  months  at  interior  cities  ran  fourteen  to  twenty -two  per  cent 
above  last  year.  As  might  very  naturally  have  been  supposed,  it  was  a 
movement  of  trade  from  East  to  West  which  made  up  a  very  substantial 
part  of  this  notable  railway  showing. 

Eeports  this  season  from  all  commercial  distributing  points  through- 
out the  country  give  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  The  interior  commu- 
nities, whose  wealth  has  been  heaped  up  so  rapidly  by  the  events  of  the 
last  five  years,  have  had  plenty  to  spend  and  have  been  freely  spending 
it.  Nothing  could  more  conclusively  demonstrate  the  great  and  increas- 
ing wealth  of  these  inland  communities  of  ours  than  the  returns  of  the 
banks  which  do  their  business.  In  February,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
season,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  called  for  the  reports  of  the 
4,300  national  banks.  His  classified  compilation,  published  later, 
showed  that  even  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  date  in  1901 
deposits  in  banks  of  the  Middle  West  had  increased  $104,368,000;  in 
the  trans-Mississippi  States,  $27,216,000;  in  the  South,  $20,309,000; 
and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  $20,659,000.  As  proof  of  the  tangible  re- 
sources of  those  sections,  these  figures  are  sufficiently  convincing;  but 
the  same  fact  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  another  branch  of 
the  Comptroller's  figures.  Deposits  standing  in  other  institutions  to 
the  credit  of  national  banks  of  the  Middle  West,  at  the  date  referred  to, 
were  $22,881,000  greater  than  twelve  months  before.  Similar  credits 
of  banks  in  the  farther  West  showed  an  increase  of  $20,571,000. 
When,  at  the  close  of  May,  the  similar  returns  of  April  30  were  made 
public,  these  same  four  interior  sections  showed  deposits  $30,000,000 
larger  than  in  February,  and  loans  increased  by  $44,000,000.  A  very 
great  part  of  this  huge  new  loan  account  was  placed  in  the  Eastern 
market.  This  transfer  of  balances,  especially  from  the  Western  banks  to 
Eastern  money  markets,  has  been  an  influence  of  no  small  importance 
on  the  markets  of  this  season. 

Such  additions  to  the  resources  of  the  Eastern  banks  have  been  an 
imperative  necessity  of  the  period.  The  one  phenomenon  which  stands 
forth  preeminent  in  the  financial  season  has  been  the  strain  on  banking 
credits.  During  the  three  months  following  the  close  of  February,  it 
was  possible  to  say  of  each  successive  New  York  bank  return  that  it 
showed  the  smallest  ratio  of  reserves  to  liabilities  reported  at  that  date 
in  a  dozen  years. 

Uneasiness  in  the  market,  and  a  resultant  hardening  of  money  rates, 
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seemed  at  the  opening  of  March  to  be  bringing  automatic  relief.  The 
immense  resources  of  the  New  York  trust  companies,  whose  deposit 
fund,  outside  of  trust  accounts,  had  risen  from  $198,000,000  in  1898  to 
$440,000,000  at  the  opening  of  this  year,  made  them  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  situation. 

Ordinarily,  a  trust  company  keeps  on  deposit  with  the  banks  a  large 
amount  of  money,  on  which  the  banks  pay  two  per  cent;  the  trust 
company  then  keeping  virtually  no  cash  reserve  in  its  own  vaults.  A 
rising  money  market  offered  inducements  for  the  trust  company  to  with- 
draw its  deposits  from  the  banks  and  loan  the  money  itself.  But  the 
effect  of  such  withdrawals,  since  cash  itself  was  not  withdrawn,  clearly 
was  to  decrease  the  banks'  deposit  liabilities  while  leaving  their  cash 
reserve  intact.  This  process  was  the  perfectly  evident  explanation  of  a 
decrease  in  bank  loans,  during  the  seven  weeks  following  the  end  of 
February,  amounting  to  nothing  short  of  $37,000,000. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  this  decrease  represented  merely  a  shifting 
of  loans  and  liabilities  from  one  class  of  institutions  to  another.  It  was 
well  understood,  by  all  close  observers  of  the  situation,  that  the  loan 
reduction  at  the  banks  was  in  no  important  sense  a  consequence  of  re- 
duced demands  by  the  borrowing  community.  The  question  then  came 
down  to  this :  Were  the  trust  companies  perfectly  able  to  sustain  the 
larger  line  of  credits  which  they  had  assumed,  so  that  the  banks  might 
count  on  permanent  relief? 

This  question  was  discussed  with  some  difference  of  opinion,  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  the  trust  companies  publish  their  statements 
twice  a  year  only,  so  that  their  status  between  January  and  July  can 
only  be  conjectured.  But  on  April  29  a  somewhat  startling  move  was 
made  by  the  clearing-house  committee  as  the  agent  of  the  Associated 
Banks.  In  a  formal  circular  this  committee  announced  its  purpose  of 
requiring  trust  companies,  who  should  in  future  ask  the  privilege  of 
clearing  checks  through  banks,  "  to  keep  in  their  vaults  such  percentage 
of  cash  reserve  to  its  deposits  as  the  clearing-house  committee  may  de- 
termine." As  stated,  this  requirement  had  no  reference  to  the  larger 
trust  companies,  which  already  by  agreement  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  the 
clearing-house.  But  it  was  plainly  intimated  by  the  authors  of  the  cir- 
cular that  the  move  was  only  a  first  step  in  a  more  general  reform 
which  might  result  in  similar  rules  for  all  trust  companies  doing  a  bank- 
ing business. 

This  move  of  the  banks  was  startling  and  significant;  first,  because 
it  suggested  that  expansion  of  credits  by  the  trust  companies  might  have 
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a  normal  and  not  very  distant  limit ;  and,  second,  because  the  establish- 
ment of  a  substantial  cash  reserve  by  those  institutions  would  result 
necessarily  in  a  large  withdrawal  of  cash  from  the  bank  reserves.  No 
further  steps  have  yet  been  taken  in  this  matter;  but  the  initial  move 
was  sufficient  to  give  warning  that  relief  from  the  trust  companies  to  the 
money  market  was  an  uncertain  reliance.  Furthermore,  even  after  the 
shifting  of  loans  to  these  companies,  as  already  noticed,  the  banks  failed 
to  regain  a  strong  position.  With  all  this  transfer  of  loans  and  liabili- 
ties, and  with  only  a  moderate  weekly  loss  in  cash,  the  New  York 
banks  continued  during  April  to  report  a  ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
only  a  fraction  over  the  twenty -five  per  cent  named  by  the  national 
banking  law.  In  the  second  week  of  May  the  surplus  over  this  per- 
centage fell  to  $3,461,000,  the  lowest  figure  since  the  autumn  of  1900. 

Before  the  surplus  had  wholly  disappeared,  however,  resort  was 
had  to  two  other  measures  of  relief.  Our  accruing  foreign  liabilities  had 
been  such  that  exchange  on  Europe  throughout  the  earlier  months  of 
1902  had  ranged  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gold  export  point.  In  fact, 
during  February  $8,600,000  gold  had  been  exported;  during  March, 
$4,400,000  —  nearly  all  to  France.  The  movement  had  increased  the 
strain  on  the  New  York  bank  position.  But  in  May  a  sudden  and  in- 
teresting change  occurred.  The  fall  in  surplus  reserves  to  the  low  level 
of  the  season  happened  to  coincide  with  a  slight  disturbance  in  the  spec- 
ulative markets.  Money  loaned  on  demand,  which  had  been  ranging 
at  four  per  cent  or  thereabouts,  suddenly  rose  to  the  neighborhood  of  ten, 
and  on  one  day  of  more  than  usual  unsettlement  it  went  to  twenty. 

This  was  a  bid  for  floating  European  capital,  and  it  promptly  came. 
Not  only  did  it  come  as  a  simple  transfer  from  the  easy  foreign  discount 
markets  to  the  high  money  market  of  New  York,  but  the  situation 
caused  a  shifting  of  burdens  on  a  larger  scale.  Bankers  who  had  been 
"  carrying "  stocks  in  New  York,  with  money  borrowed  here,  found  the 
high  rates  both  expensive  and  inconvenient.  They  sounded  the  foreign 
money  markets  so  as  to  learn  whether  the  same  stocks  could  not  be  car- 
ried abroad  with  money  borrowed  at  lower  rates  in  London.  The  plan 
was  feasible ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  a  plan  already  employed  at 
similar  junctures  both  in  1893  and  1895.  So  general  was  the  resort  to 
it  last  May  that  securities  having  a  value  reaching  to  many  millions  were 
actually  shipped  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  during  the  month,  with 
the  result  that  in  two  weeks  the  loan  account  of  the  New  York  banks 
decreased  more  than  $31,000,000.  Incidentally,  this  replacement  of 
New  York  advances  with  foreign  capital  had  the  result  of  breaking  ster- 
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ling  exchange  from  the  gold  point  to  the  actual  par,  so  that  apprehen- 
sions of  loss  of  cash  through  immediate  export  gold  withdrawals  were 
removed. 

While  the  high  New  York  money  rates  attracted  foreign  capital  on 
the  one  hand,  they  drew  in  credits^from  interior  institutions  on  the 
other.  Chicago,  in  particular,  was  an  extremely  heavy  lender  in  New 
York.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  May  the  strain  on  the  money  markets  was 
relieved,  and  the  rate  on  call  declined  to  three  per  cent.  The  situation 
was,  however,  left  sufficiently  perplexing,  and  there  are  several  influences 
which  can  be  cleared  up  only  in  the  coming  quarter.  With  continuing 
easy  money  at  New  York,  the  tendency  of  the  trust  companies  would, 
of  course,  be  to  recall  their  loans  and  enlarge  their  deposits  in  the  banks. 
This,  as  we  have  seen  already,  weakens  the  bank  position  as  regards  ratio 
of  reserve.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  would  exist  as  regards  both 
foreign  and  interior  capital  placed  at  the  service  of  New  York ;  with  the 
added  possibility  of  such  revived  activity  on  Europe's  markets  as  should 
induce  recall  of  the  money  loaned  to  New  York  bankers,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  in  the  harvest  season  in  September  the  West  will  again  need 
its  own  capital  to  move  the  crops. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  credit  fund  in  active  use  on  the  Eastern 
markets  has  not  been  reduced  during  the  present  season.  One  of  the 
curious  and  extremely  important  inquiries  of  the  period  has  been  as  to 
the  use  to  which  this  fund  has  been  applied.  An  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion will  pretty  clearly  show  why  the  loan  account,  even  when  the 
money  market  showed  a  strain,  has  not  been  liquidated. 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  there  were  two  independent  sources  of  de- 
mand on  the  money  market :  (1)  syndicates  which  required  immense 
supplies  of  credit  to  put  through  their  extensive  corporation  "  deals  "  and 
(2)  the  speculative  public,  which  was  carrying  with  borrowed  money 
huge  supplies  of  stocks  which  it  meant  to  sell  again.  The  panic  of 
May  9  forced  an  immediate  and  wholesale  cancelling  of  these  loans  to 
outside  speculators.  No  similar  account  of  such  proportions  seems  to 
have  existed  during  the  present  season.  There  have  been  speculative 
operations  on  a  substantial  scale  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  they  have 
not  been  conducted  by  the  mob  of  outside  speculators  which  were  the 
notable  feature  of  last  year.  The  attitude  of  the  general  public  since 
the  middle  of  1901  has  been  wholly  changed.  The  fever  of  speculation, 
checked  by  the  crash  of  May,  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the 
later  incidents  of  the  year,  already  enumerated.  The  course  of  events 
in  the  Northwestern  railway  episode,  which  caused  the  collapse  of  a 
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year  ago,  and  which  is  still  an  influence  in  the  market,  has  had  much 
to  do  both  with  driving  the  outside  speculator  back  and  with  keeping 
at  a  maximum  the  demand  for  bank  loans. 

It  is  needless  to  review  the  series  of  incidents  by  which  the  two 
strong  banking  houses,  which  contested  the  ownership  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Kailway,  and  which  between  them  held  substantially  all  the 
$150,000,000  shares,  reached  an  agreement.  Last  autumn's  settlement 
was  made,  as  every  one  knows,  by  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties Company  as  a  vehicle  for  holding  the  shares  both  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  of  the  Great  Northern.  This  Securities  Company  issued  its 
own  shares  in  exchange.  They  were  dealt  in  on  the  curb,  between  par 
and  112,  though  falling  afterwards  to  par,  and  it  was  apparently  the 
purpose  of  the  banking  houses  to  distribute  them  through  the  market 
to  the  general  public. 

The  right  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  to  own  the  shares  of 
a  railway  chartered  and  operated  in  Minnesota  had  been  challenged  by 
the  law  officers  of  that  State.  They  had  alleged  that,  as  against  a  hold- 
ing company  with  a  New  Jersey  charter,  they  were  powerless,  and  asked 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  This  help  the  Court  denied,  in 
February,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  had  not  brought  into  court  the 
Northern  Pacific  interests,  which  held  a  charter  from  the  State,  and  whose 
company  could  be  sued  in  the  Minnesota  courts.  Before  this  decision 
was  handed  down,  however,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
had  announced  a  suit  against  the  Northern  Securities,  alleging  real  or 
potential  restraint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- trust  Act 
of  1890.  The  filing  of  this  suit  had  the  necessary  effect  of  tying  up  the 
stock,  apparently  for  a  protracted  period.  The  investor  would  not  buy 
the  shares  with  the  corporation's  validity  assailed;  and  it  followed  that 
the  banking  interests  who  bought  into  Northern  Pacific  stock,  and  who 
did  so,  by  common  supposition,  on  the  basis  of  money  raised  from 
banks,  had  to  extend  such  loans. 

This  fact  explained  a  part  of  the  heavy  and  undiminished  demand 
on  banking  credits.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  pendency  of  the  Secu- 
rities suit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  public  attitude,  on  the  other,  kept  in 
suspense  a  number  of  other  and  kindred  undertakings,  some  of  which 
rested  similarly  on  banking  credits.  To  the  credit  demand  should  be 
added,  first,  the  borrowing  operations  of  extensive  underwriting  syndi- 
cates ;  and,  second,  some  very  aggressive  operations  of  large  capitalists 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  last-named  class  of  operations,  while  not 
parallel,  in  the  precarious  nature  of  the  liabilities  established,  to  the 
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borrowings  of  a  public  outbreak  of  speculation,  nevertheless  was  con- 
ducted through  loans  of  credit,  institutions.  The  men  behind  such 
operations  were  of  enormous  wealth,  but  their  wealth  was  invested  in 
securities,  and  they  naturally  would  not  begin  a  movement  to  raise 
prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  by  selling  out  what  they  held  already. 
In  such  cases  the  alternative  is  to  use  for  collateral  such  securities  as 
are  owned  already,  and  borrow  the  capital  required. 

Stock  Exchange  movements  conducted  on  such  a  basis  have  been  of 
a  striking  character  during  the  last  few  months.  The  volume  of  trading 
on  the  markets  has,  it  is  true,  not  averaged  much  more  than  half  that  of 
a  year  ago,  when  the  facilities  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  broke 
down  beneath  the  burden.  But  prices  have  fluctuated  wildly,  and  many 
securities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  risen  to  valuations  above  the  high- 
est touched  in  1901.  In  spite  of  the  deadlock  in  the  Northern  Securities 
undertaking,  competitive  buying  for  control  has  again  forced  the  prices 
of  some  stocks  to  abnormal  figures.  The  notable  incident  of  this  chap- 
ter was  the  purchase,  in  open  stock  market,  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  An  outright  majority  of  this  company's  $52,000,000 
stock  was  thus  acquired  by  speculative  operators,  who,  after  nearly  caus- 
ing a  corner  in  the  market  similar  to  the  Northern  Pacific  episode  of 
last  year,  made  no  attempt  to  enter  publicly  on  control,  but  turned  over 
the  shares  at  a  high  valuation  to  a  responsible  banking  house.  Another 
and  smaller  railway,  similarly  bought  up,  was  sold  by  its  purchasers 
at  an  advance  of  fifty  to  100  per  cent;  the  price  being  paid  in  bonds 
guaranteed  by  two  important  companies. 

There  has  been  less  this  year  of  organization  of  largely  capitalized 
industrial  companies,  so  that  demands  on  the  money  markets  from  such 
quarters  have  been  lighter.  This  movement  has  been  checked  in  part 
by  the  lessened  appetite  of  the  public,  in  part  by  the  other  large  demands 
on  the  money  market,  and  in  part  by  unfortunate  results  in  the  case  of 
companies  already  organized.  The  collapse  of  the  shares  in  the  copper 
combination  did  not  help  to  draw  back  again  the  outside  public.  As 
will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  review,  other  existing  industrial  com- 
panies have  shared  in  the  great  prosperity  of  the  times ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  proper  valuation  for  their  shares  has  in  some  cases  become 
exceedingly  confused.  This  was  notably  the  fact  with  the  singular  epi- 
sode on  the  "  curb  market "  last  May,  when  a  bubble  of  speculation  in 
shares  of  new  and  little -known  industrial  companies  exploded  with 
great  violence.  Stocks  of  a  local  transportation  company  selling  be- 
low $1  per  share  were  raised  on  this  street  market  to  $20-J,  and  then 
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dropped  as  suddenly  to  their  old  valuation.  On  the  same  market, 
shares  of  a  land-improvement  company  and  of  a  little-known  Canadian 
railway  enterprise,  which  had  sold  respectively  at  88  and  118,  col- 
lapsed in  a  tightening  of  the  money  market,  and  reached  six  and  eleven, 
respectively.  A  company  formed  to  hold  and  operate  some  locomotive 
properties,  with  $7,000,000  capital,  commanded  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
190  for  its  shares,  on  which  it  had  started  to  pay  dividends  of  ten  per 
cent.  The  stock  collapsed;  the  company's  managers  invited  experts  to 
overhaul  the  hooks ;  and  after  the  accountants  had  made  their  report, 
the  bid  price  of  the  shares  declined  to  45.  It  was  quite  impossible 
that  such  occurrences  should  be  without  effect. 

Yet,  such  was  the  immense  and  sustained  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  so  great  the  unwillingness  of  holders  of  sound  securities  to  sell,  that 
the  general  market  faced  these  various  facts  with  equanimity,  and 
prices  in  general  failed  to  yield.  More  than  this,  the  creation  of  new 
securities  did  not  cease.  The  most  notable  operation  of  the  kind,  not 
yet  completed,  was  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Shipping  Trust,  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  announced  in  May  its  purpose 
to  issue  $170,000,000  capital,  comprising  $60,000,000  each  in  common 
and  preferred  stock  and  $50,000,000  in  bonds.  With  the  stock  and  the 
cash  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  the  control  of  the  White  Star,  Dominion, 
Atlantic  Transport,  and  American  lines  was  to  be  bought  outright ,  while 
contracts  with  guarantee  of  dividends,  counterbalanced  by  pledges  of 
operating  policy  by  the  owners,  were  ratified  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg- American  companies.  It  is  too  early,  at  this  writ- 
ing, to  analyze  the  probable  influence  of  this  important  operation  on 
securities  or  the  money  markets. 

The  familiar  tradition  of  the  financial  markets  that,  as  the  iron 
trade  goes,  so  goes  prosperity  in  general,  has  made  the  course  of  that 
market  during  1902  absorbingly  interesting.  Up  to  the  date  of  writing 
there  has  been  actually  no  check  to  this  extraordinary  activity.  Pro- 
duction, which  had  already  in  1901  reached  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  has  continued  to  expand.  Mills  which  went 
out  of  work,  as  occasionally  happened,  did  so  only  because  the  wear 
and  tear  of  incessant  production  had  made  repairs  inevitable.  The 
temporary  withdrawal  of  such  producers  from  the  market  was  much 
more  than  made  good  by  the  opening  of  new  mills,  the  extension  of 
facilities  for  those  already  operated,  and  the  resumption  of  work  at  long- 
abandoned  furnaces  which  could  not  turn  out  iron  at  a  profit  unless  at 
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exceptional  levels  of  demand  and  prices.  The  volume  of  this  move- 
ment may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures  of  weekly  output  re- 
ported on  the  first  of  each  successive  month  of  1902,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  date  one  and  two  years  ago : 


January . 
February 
March  . . . 
April 
May 


1902-Tons. 


298,460 
332,045 
323,028 
337,424 
352,064 


1901-Tons. 


250,351 
278,258 
292,899 
296,676 
301,125 


1900— Tons. 


294,186 
298,014 
292,643 
289,482 
293,850 


There  have  been  times  in  the  country's  industrial  history  when  such 
an  immense  stimulus  of  production  was  a  sign  of  mere  speculation. 
Such  a  period  was  1895,  when  the  increased  output  of  the  iron  foundries 
merely  resulted  in  piling  up  quantities  of  unsold  iron  at  the  yards. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred  up  to  this  time  in  1902.  On  the  con- 
trary, furnace  supplies  on  hand,  as  reported  to  the  trade  associations, 
decreased  from  218,084  tons,  on  December  31,  to  154,200  at  the  end  of 
January,  and  125,348  at  the  end  of  February,  and  by  the  opening  of 
May  were  down  to  83,859,  representing  the  merest  trifle  in  the  existing 
consumption  of  the  country.  More  than  this,  all  advices  of  the  trade 
have  united  in  testifying  that  the  iron  taken  from  the  mills  was  directly 
and  instantly  utilized  for  industrial  purposes.  The  real  phenomenon  of 
the  period,  in  fact,  has  been  not  so  much  the  immense  increase  in  iron 
production  as  the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  this  enormous  increase,  steel 
mills  in  want  of  raw  material,  railways  in  urgent  need  of  rails,  and 
builders  with  contracts  for  iron  structures  were  wholly  unable  to  obtain 
supplies  at  the  date  required.  By  the  close  of  April  it  was  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  in  the  trade  that  most  of  the  mills  had  contracted 
ahead  for  their  output  up  to  the  middle  of  1903.  At  one  time  during 
the  month  of  March  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  such  a  demand  led 
to  sudden  recourse  to  the  iron  foundries  and  steel  mills  in  Germany  and 
Scotland.  During  the  month  of  March,  our  import  trade  in  iron  and 
steel  showed  such  increase  over  1901  as  $955,000 ;  in  April,  the  increase 
was  $1,024,000 — imports  of  steel  bars  and  billets  running  25,872,000 
pounds  beyond  the  same  month  in  1901. 

With  such  conditions  existing  in  the  trade,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  representing  something  like  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  American  iron  trade,  should  have  been  able 
to  report  huge  profits.  As  a  consequence  of  the  very  wise  policy  adopted 
by  the  directors  a  year  ago,  monthly  earnings  are  given  out  at  the  end  of 
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every  quarter,  and  it  is  thus  possible  to  see  what  the  tangible  results  of 
the  season's  trade  have  been.  In  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation  these 
results  have  been  very  extraordinary.  By  months,  the  showing  is  as 
follows  for  the  first  full  fiscal  year,  net  earnings  only  being  stated : 


April,  1901  $7,356,744 

May,  1901 9,613,349 

June,  1901 9,394,747 

July,  1901 9,580,151 

August,  1901 9,810,880 

September,  1901 9,272,812 


October,  1901 $12,205,774 

November,  1901 9,795,841 

December,  1901 7,758,298 

January,  1902 8,901,016 

February,  1902 7,678,583 

March,  1902 9,700,000 


It  was  on  top  of  these  remarkable  exhibits  of  earning  capacity  and 
power  that  the  Steel  Corporation,  early  in  the  season,  surprised  the  in- 
vestment public  by  announcing  its  purpose  to  convert  its  capital,  and 
to  do  so  by  turning  $200,000,000  of  its  preferred  stock  into  bonds. 
The  question  of  this  conversion  has  been  hotly  debated,  since  it  was  first 
proposed  in  February,  throughout  both  home  and  foreign  financial  circles. 
It  will  be  wisest  here  to  recite  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  action, 
and  to  endeavor  to  state  the  probable  reasons  why  so  surprising  a  policy 
was  adopted.  The  one  plausible  reason  advanced  for  turning  this  share 
capital  into  mortgage  bonds  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  preferred  stock  car- 
ried a  seven  per  cent  cumulative  dividend.  If  unprofitable  years  were 
to  follow  in  the  trade,  and  dividends  on  both  classes  of  stock  were  to  be 
suspended,  the  seven  per  cent  unpaid  during  any  year  would  heap  up 
as  a  contingent  liability  against  the  company.  Nothing  more  could  be 
paid  in  dividends  on  the  common  stock  until  the  preferred  had  received 
not  only  its  seven  per  cent  for  the  current  year,  but  the  full  amount 
up  to  seven  per  cent  annually  which  had  not  been  paid  in  the  years 
preceding. 

It  is  pretty  well  recognized,  in  well-posted  circles  of  corporate  finance, 
that  this  cumulative  dividend  device  is  most  unfortunate.  In  the  case 
of  the  Steel  Corporation,  it  possibly  was  adopted  as  a  necessary  means 
to  floating  the  shares  in  question.  However  this  may  be,  there  was 
legitimate  ground  for  arguing  that  if  the  cumulative  charge  could  be 
got  rid  of,  it  ought  to  be  done.  In  the  directors'  statement  on  the  mat- 
ter two  further  points  were  forcibly  advanced:  (1)  that  conversion  of  a 
seven  per  cent  preferred  stock  into  a  five  per  cent  bond  would  save  two 
per  cent  annually  on  the  $200,000,000  in  question;  and  (2)  that,  the 
company's  assets  and  earning  power  being  what  they  were,  it  was 
entirely  safe  to  incur  such  a  mortgage  liability. 

The  answer  of  people  who  criticised  the  plan  adversely  was  such  as 
would  naturally  suggest  itself.     It  was  reasoned  that,  whether  cumula- 
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tive  or  not,  the  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  was  contingent ;  that  in 
the  possible  event  of  trade  stagnation  or  adversity,  it  could  be  passed 
without  any  harm  to  the  actual  credit  of  the  corporation ;  whereas  the 
turning  of  these  shares  into  funded  debt,  even  with  an  interest  rate  as 
low  as  five  per  cent,  necessarily  created  $200,000,000  liabilities  on 
which  the  interest  must  be  perpetually  met.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
further  into  the  analysis  of  the  arguments  on  this  question.  On  May  19 
the  stock-conversion  plan  was  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  company  by 
a  vote  of  7,694,288  shares  to  12,540. 

Even  before  the  present  commercial  season  had  fairly  opened,  it  was 
admitted,  with  striking  unanimity,  that  the  year's  financial  outcome  must 
depend,  to  a  very  unusual  degree,  on  the  yield  of  this  country's  crops. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  financial  situation  can  be  at  no  time  wholly 
free  from  influences  of  this  sort.  But  it  has  grown  this  year  into  almost 
the  recognized  commonplace  of  financial  prediction.  Few  forecasts  are 
made,  among  home  or  foreign  experts,  regarding  the  future  movement  of 
American  prosperity  which  do  not  qualify  their  words  by  such  a  refer- 
ence to  the  harvests.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  agricultural  markets  and 
the  course  of  events  in  the  grain-producing  districts  have  been  watched 
with  peculiar  interest. 

The  only  crop  regarding  which  prospects  are  now  determined  with 
actual  certainty  is  the  early  planted  wheat.  The  earliest  estimate  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the  planted  area  in  the  winter  wheat 
belt,  figured  out  32,000,000  acres,  against  28,267,000  in  the  same  crop 
of  1901.  From  farm  returns  on  April  1,  the  Department  reported  the 
"percentage  condition  "  of  the  growing  winter  wheat  to  be  78.7.  This 
compared  with  an  April  estimate  as  high  as  91.7  a  year  before,  and  with 
an  average  April  1  condition  of  82.4  in  the  previous  ten  years.  Clearly, 
the  early  wheat  crop  had  not  fared  as  well  as  usual.  The  grain  markets, 
however,  figured  out  that  the  largely  increased  acreage,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  would  nearly  offset  the  poorer  average  prospect  of  the  crop. 
Produce  Exchange  statisticians  worked  out,  from  the  Government's  esti- 
mates, an  indicated  winter  wheat  crop  of  something  like  410,000,000 
bushels,  as  against  a  supposed  yield  of  412,000,000  to  415,000,000 
bushels  in  the  year  1901. 

These  hopes  were  dissipated  during  April.  A  very  unusual  period 
of  drought  and  hot  winds  prevailed  for  at  least  three  weeks  throughout 
the  winter- wheat  belt.  Its  effect  on  the  crop,  whose  start,  owing  to  the 
similar  drought  of  1901,  had  been  somewhat  impaired,  was  immediate 
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and  serious.  The  Government's  estimate  of  the  crop  on  May  1  was  not 
greatly  reduced,  so  far  as  regards  "condition  percentages."  This  average 
was  cut  down  only  from  78.7  to  76.4.  But  the  drought  of  April  had 
its  real  effect  on  the  acreage  estimate.  The  May  report  showed  no  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  planted  acreage  abandoned  because  of  drought ; 
the  total  area  ruined  by  the  drought  being  4,868,000  acres,  of  which 
Kansas  alone  lost  1,835,000.  This  loss  resulted,  of  course,  in  a  whole- 
sale scaling-down  of  the  estimates  of  yield;  the  computation  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  from  the  figures  being  an  indicated  total  winter 
crop  of  341,000,000  bushels.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  amounts  to 
a  reduction  of  62,000,000  bushels  from  the  estimated  winter  yield  of 
1901. 

Fortunately  for  the  general  situation,  the  April  drought  ended  before 
its  destruction  had  gone  to  any  more  serious  extreme.  It  was  followed  by 
very  favorable  weather,  so  that  the  worst  of  the  situation  in  the  winter 
crop  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  known  and  discounted.  Meantime,  early 
advices  from  the  crops  which  reach  their  harvest  in  midsummer  contin- 
ued altogether  favorable ;  and  the  price  of  wheat,  in  spite  of  the  smaller 
winter  crop,  failed  during  April  and  May  to  reach  its  high  level  of  the 
early  weeks  of  January.  In  June,  though  the  "condition  estimate  "  on 
winter  wheat  was  not  raised,  the  spring  crop  was  figured  out  at  95f , 
the  highest  average  since  the  great  crop  of  1898. 

With  corn,  the  market's  course  was  somewhat  different.  The  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  in  1901  has  been 
shown  by  the  export  movement  during  the  last  few  months.  These  are 
the  figures,  both  for  wheat  and  corn,  compared  with  previous  years : 

Wheat  Exports. 


February 
March. . . 
April. . . . 


1903—  Bushels. 


5,836,299 

8,945,050 

10,726,582 


1901-Bushels. 


7,703,351 
11,573,666 
13,907,466 


1900— Bushels. 


6,414,923 
6,482,860 
7,407,394 


Corn  Exports. 


February , 

March 

April 


1902— Bushels. 


1,272,830 
1,223,365 
1,159,783 


1901-Bushels. 


16,900,726 
13.504,403 
10,172,830 


1900—Bushels. 


15,375,363 
14,535,201 
15,720,333 


These  comparisons  give  some  notion  why,  at  the  end  of  May,  the 
price  of  wheat  ruled  six  cents  per  bushel  above  the  price  of  a  year 
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before,  while  corn  sold  twenty-one  cents  per  bushel  higher;  touching 
in  the  final  week  of  May  the  highest  price  since  the  crop  of  last  year 
fell  short,  and  the  highest  in  nearly  a  generation.  As  a  passing  inci- 
dent, this  extreme  high  price  of  corn  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  factor 
in  the  price  of  beef  and  hog  products.  Whether  or  not  the  so-called 
"  Beef  Trust "  had  a  hand  in  the  high  price  of  animal  food  this  year,  the 
extreme  advance  in  fodder  played  a  substantial  and  unmistakable  part. 

Secretary  Gage,  who  had  for  some  months  been  contemplating  retire- 
ment from  the  Treasury,  withdrew  from  office  during  February.  Ex- 
Governor  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  of  Iowa,  who  succeeded  him,  brought  in  gen- 
eral no  change  of  policy  to  the  Department.  In  one.  regard,  however, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  reversed  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  On  at 
least  five  occasions  Mr.  Gage  had  been  confronted  with  heavy  withdrawals 
of  cash  from  the  money  market  by  the  Treasury,  at  a  moment  when  that 
market  was  disordered  and  not  able  to  bear  the  strain.  When  these  two 
conditions  coincide,  a  finance  minister  is  left  practically  without  alterna- 
tive. The  pressure  of  financial  opinion,  and  of  public  opinion  generally, 
is  so  strong  that  he  is  compelled  to  take  the  quickest  means  of  giving  re- 
lief. This  has  almost  always  been  the  redemption  of  government  bonds 
at  such  prices  as  will  open  the  strong  boxes  of  investors. 

This  expedient  was  practised  on  an  exceedingly  large  scale  by  Mr. 
Windom  and  Mr.  Foster  during  the  days  of  excessive  Treasury  surplus 
from  1887  to  1892.  The  largest  holders  of  government  bonds  at  that 
time,  as  at  the  present  juncture,  were  the  national  banks.  The  banks, 
as  a  rule,  could  not  surrender  their  bonds  without  also  surrendering  the 
note  circulation  based  upon  them.  But  the  inducement  was  so  great, 
owing  to  the  price  which  the  Treasury  was  compelled  to  bid,  that  all 
objections  regarding  a  low  circulation  were  superseded.  In  the  five  above- 
named  years,  $140,000,000  bank  notes  were  retired.  Between  October 
31,  1901,  and  June  1,  1902,  the  outstanding  bank-note  circulation 
based  on  bonds  was  reduced  from  $328,198,614  to  $313,609,837. 

Until  well  on  in  1901,  demand  for  new  money  circulation  in  this 
country  had  been  so  great  that  outstanding  notes  increased  in  volume, 
even  in  face  of  the  heavy  bond  redemptions.  During  the  calendar  year 
1899  upward  of  $96,000,000  was  added  to  the  circulation,  and  there 
was  no  month  of  the  period  which  did  not  show  an  increase.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  1901  there  was  a  further  increase  of 
$18,500,000.  At  the  close  of  September,  last  year,  a  sudden  change 
took  place.     It  was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Gage's  bond  redemptions 
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became  very  heavy  as  a  result  of  the  demoralized  money  market.  At 
the  same  time  the  price  of  government  bonds  reached  the  highest  fig- 
ures of  the  period.  Between  the  opening  of  September  and  the  close 
of  1901,  the  Treasury  bought  in  $39,361,000  bonds,  and  $11,000,000 
of  the  circulation  based  on  deposited  Government  securities  was  with- 
drawn. This  movement  has  continued  during  the  present  year.  In 
January,  $4,228,975  bank  notes  were  retired;  in  February,  $3,274,577; 
in  March,  $3,704,117;  in  April,  $4,442,970;  and  in  May,  $3,487,825. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Treasury  was  plain.  If  it  were  to  continue  buy- 
ing up  its  own  bonds,  it  was  manifest  that  it  would  now  merely  repeat 
the  operation  by  which  the  Secretaries  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  con- 
tracted interior  circulation.  The  upshot  was  a  radical  change  in  policy. 
The  Secretary  revoked  the  orders  for  bond  redemption,  and  devoted  him- 
self merely  to  such  minor  expedients  as  a  moderate  increase  in  the  gov- 
ernment deposits  with  the  banks.  Even  when  money  was  ruling  at 
twenty  per  cent  in  Wall  Street,  in  the  early  weeks  of  May,  the  Treasury 
offered  no  relief.  It  has  been  Mr.  Shaw's  purpose  to  abandon  this  policy 
entirely  until  the  reduction  in  revenues,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  1,  shall  make  such  relief  no  longer  necessary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Treasury  has  been  helped  in  its  purpose 
by  a  decrease  in  the  monthly  excess  of  public  revenue  during  the  last 
few  months.  The  cause  of  the  unexpectedly  large  surplus  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1901,  the  results  of  which  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  an 
excessive  revenue,  but  a  sudden  fall  in  expenditure,  resulting  almost 
wholly  from  decreased  military  outlay.  In  the  spring  of  the  present 
year,  Congress  adopted  a  second  revenue -reduction  law,  through  which 
a  cut  of  $70,000,000  in  the  year's  receipts  is  figured  out  as  possible. 
Since  the  public  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1901  was  reported  by  Secre- 
tary Gage  as  $77,717,984,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  alteration  in  the 
revenue  may  have  important  consequences  later  on.  The  reduction  in 
the  taxes  goes  into  effect  on  July  1  of  this  year,  and  concerns  internal 
revenue.  But  the  striking  fact  is  that  the  monthly  surplus  has  begun 
to  fall,  even  before  the  cut  in  taxes.  During  the  five  months  ending 
last  May,  receipts  from  internal  revenue  were  smaller  by  $18,000,000 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1901. 

During  the  same  period  there  was  a  $5,600,000  increase  in  customs 
revenue,  resulting,  as  will  be  shown,  from  the  larger  imports  of  dutiable 
merchandise.  This  increase  in  dutiable  imports  since  the  opening  of 
1902  has  been  one  of  the  notable  phenomena  of  the  time.  How  con- 
tinuous this  movement  had  been  before  1902  began  may  be  judged  from 
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the  fact  that  in  1898  the  country's  import  of  merchandise  amounted  to 
$634,964,000,  in  1899  to  $798,967,000,  in  1900  to  $829,149,000,  and 
in  1901  to  $880,405,000.  Here  was  an  increase  of  $51,000,000  in  a 
single  year. 

With  the  beginning  of  1902  it  was  evident  that  this  movement  was 
increasing.  Imports  in  January  ran  $10,000,000  beyond  the  year  before ; 
in  February  the  increase  was  nearly  $4,000,000;  in  March  it  exceeded 
$8,000,000.  Most  of  this  increase  was  in  raw  material  for  manufacture, 
and  it  was  hence  a  witness  chiefly  to  the  country's  industrial  activity. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  its  effect  on  the  one  side  on  the  customs  revenue, 
and  on  the  other  in  the  foreign  exchange  market. 

So  far  as  regards  the  movement  of  the  export  trade,  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  season  has  been  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  decrease 
in  cereals,  in  which  last  season's  crops  were  deficient,  the  total  out- 
ward movement  has  not  greatly  decreased  from  1901.  Shipment  of 
cereals  alone  showed  a  decrease  of  $11,000,000  in  January,  $11,000,000 
in  February,  $9,000,000  in  March,  and  $10,000,000  in  April;  indicat- 
ing that  the  crop  shortage  of  1901  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  falling- 
off  in  exports.  In  a  way  this  was  encouraging,  because  it  suggested 
that,  with  abundant  crops  in  1902,  the  shrinkage  would  be  made  good. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  while  the  export  trade  as  a  whole  made  so  poor 
comparisons  in  the  first  part  of  the  current  year,  manufactured  exports, 
which  had  been  decreasing  only  a  few  months  since,  showed  material 
increase. 

The  recovery  since  the  beginning  of  1902  was  especially  marked. 
This  increase  was  due,  however,  almost  exclusively  to  a  single  circum- 
stance. The  sequel  to  the  dramatic  episode  in  the  copper  market,  towards 
the  close  of  1901,  had  been  a  complete  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Amalgamated  Company  toward  the  market.  As  against  the  plan  of 
holding  copper  prices,  as  was  done  a  year  ago,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
seventeen  cents  a  pound  —  even  in  the  face  of  rival  companies  which 
were  willing  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  —  there  was  substituted  very  free 
offering  of  copper  supplies  in  the  neighborhood  of  twelve.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  copper  exports,  which  last  year  fell  to  the  smallest  total 
in  at  least  three  years,  grew  during  1902  to  figures  rarely  paralleled  in 
the  market's  history.  In  January  there  was  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1901,  of  4,200  tons;  in  February,  one  of  9,400;  in  March,  of 
13,700;  and  in  April,  of  15,900.  In  three  of  these  months  a  total  in- 
crease of  not  quite  $9,000,000  in  manufactured  exports  was  made  up, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  $6,000,000  in  the  copper  shipments.     The  rest 
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was  almost  entirely  a  result  of  the  increased  shipment  of  cotton  manu- 
factures since  the  reopening  of  China's  ports;  the  gain  in  this  trade, 
during  the  four  months  ending  April  30,  being  $5,500,000. 

No  review  of  this  period  could  be  in  any  way  complete  which  did 
not  take  account  of  the  movement  on  England's  markets.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  in  the  closing  weeks  of  1901  financial  confidence  reached 
a  low  ebb  in  London.  Consols  sold  at  the  price  of  91,  as  compared 
with  114  barely  three  years  before;  the  low  price  being  lower  than  any 
reached  in  the  present  generation.  Even  the  acute  spasm  of  the  Baring 
panic  in  1890  brought  consols  to  no  lower  a  figure  than  93^.  At  the 
same  time,  the  prices  of  English  railway  shares,  discouraged  by  the  re- 
ports of  decreasing  traffic  and  increasing  expenses,  fell  to  the  low  level 
of  the  period.  Shares  of  the  Transvaal  gold  mines  were  in  stronger 
hands;  but  they,  too,  generally  touched  the  low  level  of  1901. 

It  was  at  precisely  this  period  that  sudden  and  aggressive  buying 
began  on  the  London  market;  and  it  was  highly  significant  that  this 
buying  originated  not  with  the  British  public,  but  with  capitalists  of 
the  European  continent  and  New  York.  Starting  as  a  purely  specula- 
tive movement,  this  buying  presently  developed  to  very  large  propor- 
tions. At  first  it  did  not  greatly  affect  the  price  of  consols,  for  the  rea- 
son that  another  British  Government  loan  was  even  then  impending. 
But  it  brought  the  price  of  African  gold-mine  shares  not  only  to  higher 
figures  than  any  reached  in  1901,  but  in  many  cases  to  a  level  above 
the  prices  reached  in  the  year  before  the  war. 

This  movement  did  not  appear  to  have  its  basis  in  any  distinct 
expectations  regarding  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  fact,  news  from 
Cape  Colony,  while  the  advance  was  going  on,  was  hardly  favorable. 
The  one  tangible  ground  which  existed  in  the  current  news  lay  in  the 
resumption  of  mining  in  the  Transvaal.  As  recently  as  November, 
1901,  the  gold  production  on  the  Witwatersrandt  reached  only  39,075 
ounces,  valued  at  something  like  $800,000.  In  December  the  total  out- 
put was  only  52,897  ounces.  From  this  figure,  however,  the  total  rose 
to  70,340  ounces  in  January;  81,405  in  February;  104,127  in  March; 
119,588  in  April;  and  finally  140,000  in  May.  During  the  first  four 
months  of  1901  there  had  been  received  in  England  from  South  Africa 
not  more  than  $881,000  gold.  During  the  same  months  of  the  present 
year  receipts  were  $6,738,000. 

The  upward  movement  on  the  British  markets  came  to  a  sudden 
halt  when  news  from  the  front  grew  somewhat  more  unfavorable,  when 
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it  began  to  be  realized  that  prices  for  mine  shares,  even  supposing  re- 
turns to  the  production  of  three  years  ago,  were  comparatively  high,  and 
when  foreign  capitalists  began  to  take  their  profits.  At  the  same  time 
the  date  approached  when  the  British  Government  would  have  to  make 
its  arrangements  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  year.  Estimates  based  upon 
the  Exchequer  figures  placed  the  total  cost  of  the  Boer  war  at  no  less 
than  $1,200,000,000.  The  greater  part  of  the  enormous  annual  expense 
had  been  met  by  increased  taxes;  but  $570,000,000,  or  not  quite  one- 
half,  had  been  paid  for  by  loans  raised  by  the  British  Government.  It 
was  certain  that  a  new  loan  of  from  twenty  to  forty  millions  sterling 
would  be  required  with  the  budget  estimates  of  April. 

The  loan  was  issued  during  April  at  the  very  low  price  of  93-J-,  and 
one-half  of  the  issue  was  placed  privately  with  banking  houses  before 
public  subscriptions  were  invited.  A  matter  of  more  than  passing  in- 
terest was  the  extent  to  which  subscriptions  were  invited  from  America. 
This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  a  new  procedure.  Out  of  the  $150,000,000 
British  war  loan  of  1900,  subscribers  in  this  country  took  $28,000,000; 
of  the  $300,000,000  consols  loan  of  1901,  they  took  $50,000,000.  The 
$160,000,000  loaned  this  year  was  placed  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,000 
with  New  York  houses.  This  part  of  the  operations  has  been  so  extraor- 
dinary in  the  investment  history  of  Great  Britain  as  to  mark  out  a  most 
unusual  situation,  with  a  remarkable  sequel. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  recent  months,  which  would  have  pos- 
sessed a  peculiar  economic  interest  a  few  years  since,  but  which  this 
year  passed  almost  unnoticed  outside  of  a  narrow  market  circle,  was  the 
fall  in  silver  to  the  lowest  price  on  record.  On  July  1  of  last  year  sil- 
ver bullion  sold  in  London  at  27 J  pence  per  ounce.  After  that  time  its 
decline  was  gradual,  until  the  early  months  of  the  current  year.  In  April 
this  decline  became  extremely  rapid,  touching  on  April  21  the  world's 
low  record,  23f5^.  One  striking  inference  has  ;been  drawn  from  the 
comparison.  Silver  has  been  long  associated,  in  the  mind  of  one  school 
of  economic  critics,  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  of  commodities. 
Since  1896  the  two  have  parted  company.  At  the  opening  of  that 
year,  silver  bullion  was  quoted  in  London  at  30J  pence  per  ounce, 
wheat  in  New  York  at  66  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  London  "Econo- 
mist's "  index  number  of  commodity  prices  figured  out  1,999.  With  the 
opening  of  1900  the  price  of  silver  was  27^  pence,  wheat  sold  at  74^, 
and  the  index  number  had  risen  to  2,145.  On  April  21,  when  silver 
touched  its  low  level  of  23^-,  wheat  had  risen  to  91,  and  the  index 
number  held  at  1,983.  A.  D.  Noyes. 
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The  past  few  months  have  been  busy  ones  in  those  departments  of 
applied  science  which  come  within  the  scope  of  engineering.  Indeed, 
the  daily  widening  of  that  scope  is  bringing  within  its  limits  many 
things  which  were  formerly  considered  altogether  beyond  the  province 
of  the  engineer.  So,  too,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  progress  of  ap- 
plied science  within  definite  time  limits.  The  subjects  overlap  each  other 
and  are  interwoven  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  make 
any  review  such  as  the  present  rather  elastic  in  its  boundaries. 

Although  it  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the  first  "  Montgol- 
fier  "  made  its  initial  ascent,  the  problem  of  navigating  the  air  is  still 
unsolved ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  solved 
by  any  startling  invention,  but  rather  by  the  general  progress  of  engi- 
neering development,  carrying  this  undertaking  and  many  others  along 
with  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  subject  of  aeronautics  has  attracted 
much  attention  very  recently,  for  reasons  which  will  readily  appear. 
Aerial  navigation  demands  the  combination  of  two  elements  —  one  the 
sustaining,  the  other  the  propelling  power.  The  former  may  act  through 
buoyancy  — a  balloon,  or  through  the  supporting  action  of  extended  sur- 
faces —  an  aeroplane ;  but  the  success  of  the  latter  has  long  been  under- 
stood to  depend  upon  the  production  of  some  light  and  powerful  motor. 
Curiously  enough,  the  motors  which  have  rendered  possible  the  recent 
dirigible  balloons  of  M.  Santos-Dumont  and  others  were  originally  devised 
for  land  propulsion  —  for  use  on  automobiles  —  and  the  reduction  in 
weight  which  has  been  attained  for  motor  vehicles  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  the  real  cause  for  the  renewed  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
the  dirigible  balloon.  The  reduction  in  weight  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
gasoline  motor  will  be  seen  from  the  following  data. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Tissandier  in  1883  with  a  balloon  equipped 
with  a  propeller  driven  by  a  primary  battery  and  electric  motor  showed 
a  weight  of  150  pounds  per  horse-power,  altogether  too  great  to  be  prac- 
ticable. Renard  &  Krebs,  in  1884,  succeeded  in  reducing  the  motor 
weight  to  fifty-five  pounds  per  horse-power,  and  thus  were  able  to  carry 
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nine  horse-power  in  their  balloon,  "La  France,"  and  to  drive  it  over  a 
determinate  path  at  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  M.  Santos- 
Dumont,  however,  has  been  able  to  secure  gasoline  motors  weighing 
twelve  pounds  only  per  horse-power;  and  with  a  motor  of  eighteen 
horse-power  he  has  attained  speeds  of  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  per 
hour. 

The  weight  of  motors  can  be  still  further  reduced  for  larger  powers. 
Builders  of  gasoline  engines  have  designed  motors  of  fifty  horse-power 
weighing  but  eleven  pounds  per  horse -power,  and  of  100  horse-power 
weighing  only  6.6  pounds  per  horse-power. 

Lord  Kelvin  recently  expressed  himself  as  of  the  opinion  that  all  this 
experimenting  with  dirigible  balloons  will  lead  to  nothing ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stimulus  given  to  the  reduction  of  motor  weight,  this  is 
probably  correct.  The  aeroplane  offers  far  greater  useful  possibilities,  but 
the  immediate  results  cannot  be  so  showy.  In  this  connection  attention 
may  be  called  to  the  continuation  of  the  experiments  of  the  lamented 
Lilienthal  in  sailing  flight  by  the  brothers  Wright,  in  North  Carolina. 
By  devoting  especial  attention  to  the  question  of  balancing,  including 
the  placing  of  the  operator  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  practical  man- 
agement of  the  sailing  aeroplane  has  been  materially  advanced ;  and  it 
is  to  the  combination  of  some  such  apparatus  with  an  exceedingly  light 
and  powerful  motor  that  we  may  look  for  real  progress  in  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  Accidents,  such  as  that  which  caused  the  death  of  Severo,  in 
Paris,  need  not  discourage  experiment,  but  should  serve  only  to  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  caution  in  design  and  operation. 

The  exhibition  of  motor-boats  at  Berlin  exemplifies  the  development 
of  small,  light  motors  other  than  steam.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  internal  combustion  motor  generally  is  a  matter  for  interested  obser- 
vation. This  is  especially  true  in  connection  with  the  continued  exploit- 
ation of  petroleum  districts ;  and,  with  the  efforts  which  are  being  made 
to  introduce  fuel  oil,  the  use  of  various  forms  of  motors  in  which  it  may 
be  burned  is  to  be  expected.  In  addition  to  the  Texas  oil  fields,  the 
borings  for  oil  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  are  progressing,  with  good  re- 
sults, especially  in  the  residency  of  Eembang,  in  Java.  A  number  of 
years  ago  the  introduction  of  fuel  oil  on  American  railways  was  retarded 
by  an  announcement,  more  or  less  official,  from  one  of  the  great  roads, 
that  the  fuel  consumption  of  its  engines  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
vance the  market  price.  Since  then  the  development  of  new  fields  has 
greatly  increased  the  output,  while  improved  methods  of  combustion  have 
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increased  the  efficiency;  so  that  the  situation  is  somewhat  modified,  and 
may  be  even  more  so  in  the  closely  approaching  future. 

Closely  allied  to  the  question  of  petroleum,  from  an  engineering 
point  of  view,  is  that  of  the  development  of  existing  and  newly  exploited 
coal  fields.  The  continual  drain  on  the  coal  districts  of  Great  Britain 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  influence  of  fuel  supply  upon  commercial  and 
manufacturing  supremacy.  Apprehensions  as  to  the  ultimate  exhaus- 
tion of  the  coal  supply  of  the  world  are  entirely  premature;  and,  indeed, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  world's  supply  of  free  oxygen  may  pos- 
sibly be  exhausted  before  its  fuel  gives  out.  The  development  of  the  coal 
supply,  however,  will  inevitably  cause  more  or  less  shifting  of  industrial 
centres,  and  the  possession  of  the  most  accessible  and  valuable  coal  dis- 
tricts may  determine  the  fate  of  nations.  The  control  of  the  Pacific  must 
be  largely  a  question  of  coal  resources ;  and  in  this  connection  the  exploit- 
ing of  the  enormous  coal  deposits  of  Alaska,  situated  as  they  are  on  the 
great-circle  route  between  Puget  Sound  and  Japan,  is  a  matter  of  pres- 
ent importance. 

The  engineering  value  of  fuel  is  dependent  not  only  on  advantageous 
mining,  but  also  upon  the  development  of  efficient  methods  of  use. 
While  it  is  eminently  unsafe  to  predict  the  limitations  of  any  line  of  sci- 
entific progress,  yet  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  may  confidently 
be  expected  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  most 
careful  analysis  of  the  causes  of  loss  in  the  steam-engine  has  shown  the 
greatest  to  be  that  of  condensation  in  the  cylinder.  Of  the  various 
methods  of  reducing  this  loss  the  use  of  multiple  cylinders,  reheaters, 
steam  jackets,  etc.,  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a  practical  limit. 

Hence  we  have  a  revival,  with  all  the  advantages  of  modern  con- 
structive methods,  of  the  practice  of  superheating  the  steam  before  it 
enters  the  cylinder  to  such  a  degree  as  to  permit  a  high  expansion  ratio 
with  greatly  diminished  internal  condensation.  The  most  recent  re- 
sults in  this  direction  have  been  very  gratifying ;  a  horse-power  having 
been  obtained  with  as  low  an  expenditure  as  8.6  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour.  Constructive  and  operative  difficulties  are  naturally  encountered 
in  working  with  steam  heated  from  400  to  500  degrees  above  the  tem- 
perature due  to  its  pressure,  and  engines  for  use  with  a  working  fluid  at 
such  temperatures  should  be  built  especially  for  the  service.  Sliding 
and  Corliss  valves  give  place  to  lift  valves ;  metallic  packings  of  special 
construction  become  necessary ;  and  ample  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  prevention  of  distortion  from  unequal  expansion.     These  facts  have 
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led  to  a  realization  of  the  adaptability  of  the  steam  turbine  for  use 
with  superheated  steam.  The  freedom  from  rubbing  surfaces  and  close 
fits  to  be  affected  by  the  high  temperatures,  and  the  absence  of  a  lubri- 
cant to  be  carbonized  by  the  heat  make  the  turbine  particularly  suited 
for  operation  under  conditions  extremely  difficult  to  meet  with  recipro- 
cating engines.  Recent  tests  in  Germany  have  demonstrated  the  entire 
practicability  of  using  steam  turbines  to  obtain  the  manifest  economy 
due  to  superheating. 

Another  feature  of  recent  investigation  in  -  steam-engine  design  and 
operation  is  that  of  speed  regulation.  Formerly  the  requirements  as  to 
uniformity  of  speed  were  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  determinate 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  if  the  variation  was  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent  from  normal  the  regulation  was  considered 
satisfactory.  With  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  operating  alternat- 
ing electric  generators  in  parallel,  however,  the  imperative  condition  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  nearly  uniform  angular  velocity  during  the  entire 
course  of  each  revolution ;  a  requirement  especially  difficult  of  attainment 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  action  of  the  steam  upon  the  piston  as 
transmitted  to  the  crank  is  both  intermittent  and  variable.  Some  inter- 
esting investigations  into  this  subject  have  been  made  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Thus,  in  France,  M.  David  has  employed  a  vibrating 
tuning-fork  to  trace  upon  a  revolving  disc  on  the  engine  shaft  undula- 
tions representing  equal  intervals  of  time  during  a  revolution ;  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  equal-spaced  divisions  on  the  disc  enables  the  vari- 
ations in  angular  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  revolution  to  be  seen.  In 
the  light  of  information  gained  by  these  and  similar  investigations,  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  add  damping  devices  to  the  engine  governors 
in  such  a  manner  as  materially  to  reduce  the  angular  variations  in  any 
one  revolution,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  satisfactory  general 
speed  regulation. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  marine  engineering  some  inter- 
esting features  may  be  noted.  Two  disasters  have  served  to  emphasize 
the  great  advantages  of  twin-screw  propulsion.  The  total  disabling  of 
the  "  Etruria  "  and  her  long  and  tedious  tow  have  undoubtedly  decided 
the  fate  of  the  single  screw ;  while  the  loss  of  the  rudder  of  the  "  Deutsch- 
land  "  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  she  was  controlled  by  the 
skilful  use  of  the  twin  screws  emphasized  still  more  the  advantages  of 
the  divided  propulsion.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  single 
screw  is  doomed,  at  least  for  Transatlantic  express  service. 
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Of  the  economic  questions  connected  with  the  merger  of  the  Atlan- 
tic steamship  lines,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  At  the  same  time 
the  possible  suppression  of  competition  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
construction  of  record-breaking  vessels,  and  tend  rather  to  encourage  the 
building  of  large  and  comfortable  ships,  of  fairly  good  speed  and  profita- 
ble capacity.  The  tendency  toward  extreme  speeds,  attained  only  by  ex- 
cessively high  powering,  and  to  gorgeous  and  elaborate  decoration,  often 
in  questionable  taste,  has  been  the  result  of  striving  for  business  in  the 
strong  competition  of  rival  lines.  Already  marine  architects  are  giving 
greater  attention  to  comfort  than  to  excessive  display ;  wisely  realizing 
that  convenient  accommodations  below  appeal  strongly  to  the  many  pas- 
sengers who  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  their  cabins. 
Thus,  the  so-called  "tandem"  staterooms,  in  which  an  L-shaped  con- 
struction gives  the  inside  rooms  access  to  portholes  in  the  ship's  side, 
are  an  evidence  of  practical  engineering  design  in  a  welcome  form. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  steamships  appears  to  continue,  governed 
only  by  the  port  limitations  as  to  harbor  draught  and  docking  facilities. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  conditions,  rather  than  existing  com- 
mercial arrangements,  may  control  the  establishment  of  termini,  the 
united  action  of  steamship  lines  and  railway  companies  being  final  in 
these  respects. 

Closely  connected  with  engineering  in  the  merchant  marine  comes  the 
question  of  the  agitation  for  reform  in  the  position  of  engineers  in  the 
navy.  In  the  United  States  the  benefits  intended  to  be  gained  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Personnel  Bill  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  by  a  lack 
in  executing  the  spirit  of  the  act.  The  intention  was  to  realize  the  terse 
statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 
"Every  officer  on  a  modern  war  vessel  has  to  be  a  fighting  engineer." 
The  failure  to  execute  the  law  in  this  spirit  has  resulted  in  depriving  the 
service  of  many  of  its  ablest  engineers,  without  replacing  them  by  com- 
petent or  suitable  men.  The  mechanical  work  is  now  largely  performed 
by  warrant  machinists,  and  the  result  cannot  be  gratifying  to  the  natioD 
or  beneficial  to  the  service. 

In  the  British  navy  a  similar  state  of  affairs  exists,  except  that  legis- 
lation has  not  yet  been  reached.  In  that  navy,  however,  one  observes 
the  same  shortage  of  engineers,  the  same  increase  in  engineering  require- 
ments, and  the  same  disposition  to  relegate  engineering  responsibilities 
to  machine-shop  artificers.  The  whole  matter  is  the  result  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  line  and  executive  officers  to  realize  —  what  every  one 
else  has  long  ago  known  —  that  changed  conditions  have  rendered  their 
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calling  practically  obsolete  in  its  old  form.  Fighting,  both  at  sea  and 
on  land,  must  henceforth  be  performed  mainly  by  engineering  methods, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  the  control  of  warfare  must  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  engineering  profession.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
idea  of  a  "Great  War  Syndicate,"  humorously  imagined  by  the  late  Frank 
E.  Stockton,  may  become  a  reality  in  the  main,  if  not  in  detail. 

In  civil  practice,  at  least  in  America,  conservatism  has  less  opportu- 
nity than  in  government  affairs.  The  transformation  in  methods  and 
appliances  —  a  revolution  which,  peaceful  in  its  nature  though  it  be,  is 
altering  the  whole  conduct  of  the  civilized  world  —  continues  with  in- 
creasing power.  In  mechanical  engineering,  at  least,  there  is  no  lack  of 
perception  of  the  reality  of  the  change.  The  skilled  mechanic  is  daily 
becoming  of  less  importance  as  regards  numbers  or  wages,  and  of  more 
importance  as  regards  intelligence  and  ability.  Skilled  workmen  at  the 
machines  are  becoming  less  and  less  necessary,  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of 
the  product  is  concerned,  while  the  output  has  been  vastly  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  labor  employed. 

The  modern  system  of  using  limit  gauges  for  the  inspection  of  mate- 
rial and  for  the  determination  of  finished  dimensions  has  rendered  the 
old  skill  of  the  machinist  with  scales  and  calipers  almost  unnecessary 
at  the  tools.  The  introduction  of  improved  tool  steels,  permitting  far 
heavier  cuts  and  higher  cutting  speeds  than  formerly,  has  increased  many 
times  the  earning  capacity  of  existing  machine  tools;  while  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  the  maximum  product  of  each  machine  in  the 
minimum  period  of  time  has  in  many  establishments  rendered  the  deter- 
mination of  labor  cost  a  matter  practically  independent  of  the  machine 
tender  himself. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  remove  much  of  the  difference  in 
the  labor  cost  of  manufactured  articles  in  different  countries,  rendering 
the  question  of  wages  a  minor  one  in  international  competition.  At  the 
present  time  the  United  States  is  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
countries  in  which  far  lower  wage  rates  prevail ;  the  controlling  question 
being  not  the  daily  wage  of  the  man,  but  the  wage  cost  of  the  articles. 
When  it  is  realized  that  until  recently  the  non-productive  charges  in 
manufacturing  establishments  equalled  the  productive  labor  charges,  it 
will  be  seen  how  important  it  has  become  to  increase  the  output  to  the 
maximum,  in  order  that  the  proportion  of  expense  charge  to  be  borne 
by  each  manufactured  article  may  become  a  minimum.  These  ques- 
tions  have    been   receiving   constantly    increased    attention    of    late, 
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and  the  influence  of  engineering  upon  economics  is  daily  becoming 
greater. 

In  another  sense,  also,  is  the  engineer  becoming  influential  in  inter- 
national economy.  Under  the  old  theories  of  political  economy  the  oper- 
ation of  natural  laws  was  assumed  to  be  unquestionable,  and  the  deduc- 
tions logically  made  from  such  assumptions  were  held  to  be  absolute  and 
final.  Within  the  last  few  months  it  has  been  shown,  however,  that 
individuals  may  command,  in  a  manner  altogether  arbitrary,  engineering 
resources  controlling  transport,  production,  and  even  consumption.  The 
heads  of  governments  are  in  some  instances  shown  to  be  powerless,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  merger  of  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines ;  and  in  numerous 
matters  of  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  the  influence  of  engineering 
considerations  is  predominant. 

An  example  of  the  possible  dislocation  of  existing  commercial  mat- 
ters is  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  the  substitution  of  electricity  for 
steam  for  main-line  railway  traction  is  regarded.  In  nearly  every  in- 
stance the  question  is  considered  not  merely  as  a  technical  problem,  but 
as  an  economic  one.  In  other  words,  what  is  discussed  is  not  the  cost 
of  installing  the  new  system  so  much  as  the  enormous  sum  involved  in 
the  throwing  away  of  the  old  one.  The  magnitude  of  the  question  is 
seen  when  it  is  stated  that  M.  Sauvage,  one  of  the  best  railway  authori- 
ties in  Europe,  estimates  that  there  are  at  present  in  operation  about 
140,000  steam  locomotives,  valued,  at  a  low  estimate,  at  $1,000,000,000 ! 
The  advantages  of  electric  traction  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  great 
indeed  in  order  to  warrant  the  "  scrapping  "  of  such  a  mass  of  operative 
machinery.  Here,  again,  a  question  of  engineering  economics  enters. 
The  cost  of  motive  power  in  railway  service  is  estimated  at  about  forty 
per  cent  and  of  labor  at  sixty  per  cent,  and  on  this  basis  the  influence  of 
any  economy  in  motive  power  would  be  less  than  one-half  that  which 
would  appear  from  a  direct  comparison  of  fuel  costs.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  operating  expenses  practically  equal  the  labor 
cost,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  item  of  fuel  is  really  only  about  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  This  means  that  even  if  electric  traction  were 
capable  of  saving  one-half  the  fuel  now  required  for  steam  locomotive 
traction,  an  altogether  unwarranted  assumption,  the  economy  in  total 
expense  would  be  but  twelve  per  cent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  recent  experience  indicates  that  elec- 
tric traction  will  enter  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  steam  locomotive,  that  it 
will  be  used  for  suburban  and  local  traffic,  while  powerful  steam  loco- 
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motives  will  retain  their  preeminence  for  hauling  heavy  through  trains  of 
high  speed.  The  transition  will  thus  come  gradually ;  the  steam  loco- 
motives being  "  scrapped  "  as  they  are  superannuated,  and  improved 
methods  gradually  replacing  them.  The  same  economic  considerations 
apply  to  the  performance  of  steam  locomotives  of  various  kinds.  In  the 
comparison  between  English  and  American  locomotives  in  Egypt,  the 
report  recently  made  to  Lord  Cromer  shows  that  the  American  engines 
consumed  more  fuel  than  those  of  British  make.  When  the  relative 
importance  of  fuel  consumption  to  general  expense  is  considered,  as 
shown  above,  the  impossibility  of  drawing  any  instructive  conclusions 
can  be  realized.  Engines  proportioned  for  hauling  maximum  loads  are 
built  for  capacity,  rather  than  for  fuel  economy ;  and  when  maximum 
train  loads  are  not  provided  the  fuel  economy  naturally  fails  to  appear. 
In  the  question  of  British  versus  American  locomotives  the  pertinent 
question  has  been  asked,  and  as  yet  remains  unanswered:  "If  British 
engines  are  so  greatly  superior  in  performance  to  American  ones,  why 
does  it  cost  about  four  times  as  much  to  haul  a  ton  of  freight  in  England 
as  it  does  in  America  ?  " 

Among  the  modifications  in  social  matters  due  to  engineering  influ- 
ence may  be  mentioned  a  suggestion  which  yet  has  to  be  converted  into 
a  reality.  The  overcrowding  of  cities  has  grown  to  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  the  means  which  have  been  thus  far  taken  to  remedy  some  of 
the  evils  of  the  congestion  have  not  been  very  effective.  Nearly  all  the 
efforts  have  been  in  the  direction  of  better  internal  transport.  More  elec- 
tric street  railways,  underground  railways,  etc.,  etc.,  have  been  under- 
taken ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  increased  facilities  serve  only  to 
attract  more  people  to  a  metropolis,  thus  directly  encouraging  an  increase 
in  the  congestion  intended  to  be  relieved.  Properly-devised  applications 
of  electric  traction,  not  to  make  it  more  convenient  to  stay  in  the  city 
but  to  render  it  easier  to  get  out  of  it,  would  check  the  congestion  by 
encouraging  suburban  residence  not  only  for  the  well-to-do,  but  for  those 
who  seek,  in  the  bustle  and  glare  of  a  metropolis,  a  relief  from  the  dul- 
ness  and  monotony  of  the  small  town.  If  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  with 
all  its  attractions  at  night,  were  quickly,  cheaply,  and  comfortably  reached 
from  many  neighboring  small  towns,  the  tendency  to  flock  to  the  city  as 
a  permanent  place  of  residence  and  occupation  would  be  checked  and 
the  population  distributed.  Such  is  the  theory,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
soon  be  put  to  the  test  of  practice. 

The  question  of  local  transport  is  one  which,  like  the  poor,  is  always 
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with  us ;  but  it  becomes  more  pressing  in  some  localities  than  in  others. 
There  is  probably  more  congestion  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  during  the 
crush  hours  than  at  almost  any  other  place  which  could  be  named,  and 
numerous  propositions  have  been  made  with  respect  to  its  relief.  Of 
these  one  of  the  most  promising  is  that  of  an  adaptation  of  the  so-called 
travelling  sidewalk,  which  has  been  suggested  very  recently  by  the  chief 
engineer,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  put  into  execution.  The 
experience  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  demonstrated  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  the  system,  and  the  enormous  capacity  of  such  a  continuous 
means  of  transport  was  there  especially  made  clear.  The  continuity  of 
the  movement  renders  the  device  capable  of  absorbing  the  flow  of  people 
as  rapidly  as  they  present  themselves,  and  local  crowding  at  any  point 
can  be  at  once  relieved  by  a  few  steps,  without  delay.  The  serious  prop- 
osition to  introduce  such  a  travelling  platform  in  a  subway  under  the 
Grands  Boulevards  in  Paris  is  another  indication  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  system.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  true  remedy  for  local  conges- 
tion in  cities  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  continuously  moving  means  of 
transport,  even  if  over  short  distances  only,  the  essential  feature  being 
the  avoidance  of  stoppage  in  the  contracted  section. 

An  interesting  landmark  of  industrial  and  engineering  progress  of 
current  importance  is  the  Dusseldorf  Exposition,  which  was  most  suc- 
cessfully opened  on  May  1.  Successful  is,  indeed,  the  word  to  apply  to 
the  opening  of  the  exposition,  since  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  exhibits 
were  ready  on  the  opening  day  —  a  marked  exception  to  the  opening  days 
of  previous  expositions,  so  far  as  the  records  go.  Being  devoted  to  the 
Rhenish-Westphalian  industries,  the  display  is  largely  metallurgical,  the 
iron  and  steel  works  of  Rhenish  Prussia  being  most  conspicuous.  The 
latest  developments  in  the  generation  and  application  of  steam  power  are 
shown;  including  the  use  of  superheated  steam,  central  condensation, 
and  direct-connected  electric  generating  sets.  Electric  and  hydraulic 
driving  are  conspicuous,  and  the  products  of  such  establishments  as 
Krupp's,  the  Gutehoffnungshutte,  the  Bochum  Works,  and  others  are 
prominent. 

Expositions  are  always  considered  as  important  educational  influ- 
ences, and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  scientific  education.  The 
entire  matter  of  technical  education  is  acquiring  much  prominence  at  the 
present  time  in  connection  with  the  development  of  engineering  prog- 
ress. In  Great  Britain,  especially,  agitation  is  being  made  for  more 
thorough  practical  training  as  a  necessity  to  enable  England  to  maintain 
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her  industrial  position.  In  this  connection  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  laboratory  as  a  means  of  training  and  research  is  noteworthy. 
The  practical  study  of  mathematics  is  also  being  constantly  urged,  as 
contrasted  with  the  scholastic  methods  generally  in  vogue ;  and  the  dis- 
cussion by  Dr.  Perry  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
has  attracted  special  attention. 

The  necessity  for  .the  establishment  of  bureaus  of  standards  is 
now  fully  admitted ;  and  the  recent  opening  of  the  bureau  at 
Washington  renders  it  probable  that  ultimately  there  will  be  in 
the  United  States  an  equipment  and  force  comparable  with  that  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Breteuil. 
The  work  of  MM.  Benoit  and  Guillaume,  at  the  latter  place,  upon 
the  determination  of  the  true  values  of  the  metre  and  the  kilogramme, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  the  value  and  importance  of  such  estab- 
lishments. 

The  recent  attempts  to  procure  additional  legislation  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  into  the  United  States  calls  at- 
tention at  this  time  to  the  system  itself.  The  authority  of  Congress  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  any  system  by  the  public  has  been  questioned ;  but 
it  is  now  clearly  understood  that  the  present  effort  is  to  render  the  use  of 
the  system  compulsory  for  government  work  only.  Even  in  this  matter 
the  surveys  of  government  lands  are  excepted,  which  in  itself  is  a  frank 
admission  of  unwillingness  to  make  a  change  when  it  involves  any  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  records  and  boundaries.  The  popularity  of  the  metric 
system  appears  to  be  mainly  confined  to  students,  professors,  laboratory 
workers,  computers,  and  those  whose  relation  to  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  questions  is  more  or  less  remote.  The  great  engineering 
establishments  have  in  their  gauges,  templates,  standards,  and  dies,  a 
capital  not  unlike  the  stored  labor  involved  in  the  government  surveys 
of  public  lands ;  and  the  same  arguments  which  permit  the  exclusion  of 
the  Land  Office  from  metric  legislation  might  well  be  applied  to  the 
great  industrial  establishments  of  the  country.  If  the  engineering  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  continues,  it  does  not  follow  that  she  should 
adopt  the  metric  system  just  because  France,  Germany,  and  a  number  of 
small  countries  of  no  engineering  importance  have  done  so.  The  tech- 
nical preponderance  of  the  English-speaking  race  will  enable  it  to  carry 
with  it  to  all  parts  of  the  industrial  world,  without  special  legislation, 
any  system  of  metrology  it  may  see  fit  to  devise ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  American  and  English  engineers  should  not  decide  upon  a  system 
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suitable  to  existing  methods  while  free  from  their  inconveniences,  and 
deliberately  overrule  the  attempts  to  force  the  metric  system  into  Ameri- 
can workshops. 

With  the  general  use  of  automatic  machinery,  and  with  the  enact- 
ment of  employers'  liability  legislation,  there  has  come  renewed  attention 
to  devices  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  workmen.  In  many  in- 
stances this  has  led  to  modifications  in  the  original  designs ;  gear  wheels 
being  enclosed  in  casings  and  moving  parts  protected  as  far  as  practica- 
ble. The  use  of  electric  driving  has  permitted  gearing,  belting,  and 
shafting  to  be  avoided  to  a  great  extent,  and  has  thus  removed  a  fre- 
quent source  of  danger.  Indeed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  dangers 
from  electric  transmission  are  less  serious  than  those  of  the  mechanical 
forms  of  transmission  which  they  replace. 

The  subject  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  power  continues  to 
attract  attention;  and,  in  locations  in  which  the  high  cost  of  fuel  war- 
rants, long-distance  transmissions  have  been  installed  for  regular  service 
over  more  than  100  miles  from  the  hydro-electric  generating  station. 
Pressures  as  high  as  50,000  volts  have  been  installed  with  success,  and 
on  the  Snoqualmie  Falls  plant  the  transmission  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
has  been  operated  over  153  miles  with  a  transmission  loss  of  a  little  more 
than  thirteen  per  cent. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  engineering  work  is  the 
close  study  which  is  being  given  to  the  behavior  of  materials  of  construc- 
tion under  stress.  The  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  metals  and 
alloys  by  the  examination  of  etched  sections  under  the  microscope  has 
led  to  important  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  heat  treatment;  the  varia- 
tions observed  in  materials  of  the  same  chemical  composition  being 
shown  to  be  associated  with  differences  in  physical  structure.  The 
action  of  stress  upon  materials  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of 
study  by  using  glass  as  the  material  and  examining  the  interior  by 
means  of  polarized  light;  the  internal  stresses  becoming  visible  as  to 
character  and  direction  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Since  the  inter- 
nal distribution  of  stresses  has  been  shown  to  be  independent  of  the 
material,  these  experiments  with  glass  enable  the  laws  of  the  resistance  of 
materials  to  be  studied  generally  by  experiment,  permitting  the  deduc- 
tions of  theory  to  be  put  to  the  test  very  effectively.  The  experiments 
upon  beams  and  pillars  of  glass  have  confirmed  in  a  general  way  the 
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accepted  theories,  but  have  also  shown  that  certain  elements,  hitherto 
considered  negligible,  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Eecent  progress  in  wireless  telegraphy,  or,  as  Professor  Lodge  prefers 
to  call  it,  "space  telegraphy,"  has  been  limited  mainly  to  the  matter  of 
"  tuning  "  the  receivers,  so  as  to  permit  the  exclusive  transmission  of 
messages,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  from  interference. 
Although  much  is  claimed  in  this  direction,  the  details  have  not  been 
made  public  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  discussion  to  be  made ;  but 
a  certain  degree  of  practical  success  appears  to  have  been  attained. 

While  there  is  no  great  reason  to  assume  that  the  Marconi  system  can 
supersede  submarine  cables  for  general  commercial  work,  there  are  cei- 
tain  applications  to  which  it  is  immediately  applicable.  Thus,  the  com- 
mencement of  installations  for  communication  with  the  interior  of  Alaska 
and  the  Klondike  will  permit  telegraphy  over  a  country  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  overhead  wires  has  thus  far  been  prohibitory. 
Success  in  that  country  will  doubtless  mean  the  establishment  of  stations 
along  the  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Asia,  so  that  the  Pacific 
cable  may  find  itself  second  in  the  field  so  far  as  actual  communication 
is  concerned.  Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 


THE   AMEKICAN    DRAMA. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  drama  in  America  is  in  a  parlous  state.  The 
voices  of  protest  have  long  been  heard.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  vete- 
rans who  chant  the  praises  of  the  epoch  that  is  closed.  For  modern  plays 
and  writers  they  have  scant  tolerance  or  open  contempt ;  but  they  wax 
eloquent  over  the  memories  of  ancient  stock  companies,  such  as  those  of 
the  Boston  Museum  and  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  of  the  stars 
of  the  elder  day  who  interpreted  the  great  Shaksperean  parts  —  Fechter, 
Salvini,  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  Adelaide  Neilson.  These  are 
the  prophets  of  despair.  On  the  other  hand  are  the  devotees  of  the  mod- 
ern literary  dramatists  —  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck, 
Tolstoi,  and  Echegaray.  They  have  little  to  say  of  actors,  past  or  pres- 
ent, and  they  are  likely  to  think  in  their  hearts  that  Ibsen  is  greater 
than  Shakspere.  But  they  have  much  to  say  of  elevating  the  drama. 
From  time  to  time  they  have  organized  theatres  in  imitation  of  the 
independent  theatres  of  Paris  and  London.  Except  for  the  somewhat 
dreary  nature  of  the  plays  they  champion,  they  might  be  called  the 
prophets  of  hope.  Over  against  both  of  these  are  the  scribes  of  the 
present,  who,  because  they  are  of  the  present,  know  neither  hope  nor 
despair.  They  write  for  the  great  theatre-going  public ;  in  fact,  they  are 
the  great  theatre-going  public. 

According  to  the  orthography  of  the  great  theatre-going  public, 
Shakspere  spells  ruin  and  Ibsen  spells  rot.  When  Miss  Maude  Adams 
plays  Juliet,  it  laments  that  the  part  does  not  give  full  scope  to  her 
piquant  and  winsome  personality,  or  it  praises  what  it  calls  her  interpre- 
tation as  original.  When  Mr.  William  Gillette  announces  that  he  is  to 
play  Hamlet,  it  observes,  with  a  mingling  of  jest  and  earnest,  that  he 
will  probably  not  be  able  as  usual  to  make  the  action  of  the  play  revolve 
about  his  cigar.  If  it  regards  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  tried  to  ele- 
vate the  stage,  it  is  only  to  remark  with  a  grin  that  their  elevator  broke. 
It  has  no  real  appreciation  of  drama  as  drama,  and  as  a  result  it  is  easily 
caught  by  sensational  advertising  or  by  the  lure  of  luxurious  scenery. 
It  finds  no  essential  difference,  for  example,  between  a  recent  spec- 
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tacular  dramatic  poem  constructed  around  a  hero  with  a  big  nose  who 
spits  a  band  of  one  hundred  men  upon  his  sword,  and  a  spectacular  melo- 
drama exploiting  a  heroine  with  red  hair  who  tries  to  brain  the  villain 
with  a  candlestick — it  is  no  more  pleased  with  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  " 
than  with  "Du  Barry."  It  crowds  to  see  women  who  express  its  own 
frame  of  mind  in  the  tumid  emotions  of  a  hysterical  Zaza  or  a  sala- 
cious Sappho;  and  it  also  crowds  to  see  a  great  and  good  comedian, 
such  as  the  dear,  familiar  Kip  Van  Winkle,  who  happens  to  express  its 
own  deep  wholesomeness  of  heart  and  its  expansive  joy  in  life.  If  its 
attention  is  caught  by  a  distinguished  foreign  actor,  as  in  the  case  of 
Madame  Bernhardt  or  Signora  Duse,  it  is  because  the  greatness  of  the 
actor  has  been  sensationally  advertised.  It  pays  big  prices  not  so  much 
because  it  understands  high  art  as  because  it  likes  to  think  that  it  ap- 
preciates the  best. 

To  the  prophets  of  despair  this  public  is  sordid  and  degenerate.  To 
the  prophets  of  hope  it  is  sordid  and  unregenerate.  The  passion  for 
despising  it  utterly  is  the  one  ground  on  which  both  parties  unite.  Yet, 
after  all  has  been  said  and  proved  against  it,  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
the  great  theatre-going  public.  In  it  resides  the  crude  material  of  the 
national  genius.  It  follows  that  a  movement  for  making  the  theatre  or 
the  drama  in  any  true  sense  a  national  organization  must  have  deep  roots 
in  its  intuitions  and  instincts.  The  first  step  in  considering  projects  for 
reform  is  to  understand  its  limitations  and  capacities,  to  become  familiar 
with  things  as  they  are  here  and  now. 

The  crux  of  the  present  problem  as  to  the  drama  is  at  once  geographi- 
cal and  commercial.  The  great  theatre-going  public  resides  in  many 
large  cities,  which  are  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  the  business  of 
purveying  to  it  has  been  organized,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  industrial  world,  into  a  trust  commonly  called  the  syndicate.  The 
root  of  the  power  of  the  syndicate  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  virtually  con- 
trols what  is  known  as  the  booking  of  all  the  great  theatrical  centres. 
By  virtue  of  this  fact,  it  has  made  itself  master  of  almost  all  the  plays 
that  possess  appreciable  commercial  value,  and  of  all  the  most  popular 
actors.  At  first  the  leading  authors  and  players  fought  bitterly  against 
its  control  and  swore  brave  oaths  against  it ;  but  after  a  brief  trial  of 
strength  all  but  one  broke  them  as  bravely  and  came  humbly  into  the 
fold. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  its  control  of  theatrical  booking,  we 
have  only  to  consider  the  case  of  the  one  prominent  player  who  has  defied 
its  power  —  that  admirable  actress  and  plucky  woman,  Mrs.  Minnie  Mad- 
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dern  Fiske.  Instead  of  being  able  to  proceed  from  town  to  town  through- 
out the  country  at  convenient  stages,  Mrs.  Fiske  is  often  obliged  to  make 
long  journeys  between  engagements.  Instead  of  playing  in  commodious 
and  fashionable  theatres  which  have  a  clientele  of  the  more  intelligent 
playgoers,  she  is  often  obliged  to  open  in  unclean  and  ill-built  houses 
that  are  the  resort  of  people  who  could  not  possibly  understand  and  ap- 
preciate her  best  work.  Only  those  who  know  the  weariness  and  ex- 
pense of  theatrical  travelling,  and  who  can  appreciate  how  strong  is  the 
attachment  of  the  public  to  its  favorite  playhouses,  can  realize  what  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  had  to  contend  against ;  and  it  is  vastly  to  her  credit  that  she 
has  been  so  long  able  to  hold  up  her  head  in  freedom  —  to  play  the  ex- 
cellent plays  she  chooses  in  the  admirable  manner  she  finds  best.  It  is 
no  less  to  the  credit  of  the  better  element  in  the  theatre-going  public 
that,  in  spite  of  the  force  of  habit  and  a  natural  preference  for  agreeable 
theatres,  they  have  rallied  about  her  standard. 

In  New  York,  which  is  rightly  or  wrongly  regarded  as  the  citadel  of 
success,  her  position  has  always  been  critical  in  the  extreme.  For  sev- 
eral years  her  stronghold  was  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  This  was 
one  of  the  very  few  houses  that  kept  free  of  the  syndicate  control;  but 
the  penalty  of  its  independence  was  that  it  had  to  exist  on  such  attrac- 
tions as  the  syndicate  did  not  or  would  not  father,  and  these  were  almost 
invariably  of  mediocre  popular  quality.  After  a  few  seasons  the  unequal 
struggle  ended  in  virtual  failure,  and  the  house  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  great  local  vaudeville  manager,  becoming  Proctor's  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  This  forced  Mrs.  Fiske  last  year  to  procure  a  house  of  her  own, 
the  Manhattan  Theatre,  which  is  situated  in  what  is  locally  known  as 
the  Tenderloin,  and  had  for  some  time  been  given  over  to  corrupt  French 
farces.  Here  she  pluckily  continued  her  uphill  fight.  Her  new  plays 
of  last  winter  were,  of  course,  not  from  the  most  popular  writers  —  these 
were  mainly  employed  by  the  syndicate;  and,  as  it  happened,  she  had 
less  than  her  usual  success.  When  she  left  for  her  annual  tour  of  the 
country,  she  encountered  the  old  difficulty  in  finding  attractions  to  keep 
the  house  busy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  year  she  will  prove  more 
fortunate. 

Let  us  contrast  with  this  the  reward  which  the  leading  syndicate 
actors  —  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  Mr.  John  Drew,  Mr.  William  Gillette, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  Miss  Maude  Adams,  Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  and  the 
rest  —  have  reaped  for  their  unwilling  submission.  They  find  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  getting  such  plays  as  they  want  either  from  foreign  or 
from  native  playwrights.  For  their  New  York  productions  the  best  and 
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most  fortunately  situated  theatres  are  placed  at  their  disposal.  In  cast- 
ing a  play  they  are  free  to  choose  from  among  all  unemployed  actors. 
When  their  New  York  season  is  over,  they  move  on  by  easy  stages  through 
the  minor  cities  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco;  and  wherever  they  play  they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
most  centrally  situated,  most  commodious,  and  most  popular  theatres. 
Of  course,  they  pay  handsomely  for  these  privileges ;  but  the  few  of  them 
who  are  nominally  their  own  managers  still  receive  a  large  margin  of 
profit,  and  those  who  are  directly  under  syndicate  control  have  hand- 
some salaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ease,  comfort,  and  distinction  that 
come  from  association  with  so  powerful  an  organization. 

The  situation  is  the  same,  in  short,  as  in  any  business  which  is  or- 
ganized as  a  trust.  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  the  syndicate 
leaders  has  at  times  been  exercised  with  severity  and  injustice  to  the 
individual.  From  time  to  time,  moreover,  reports  leak  out  of  internal 
rivalry  and  discord,  and  it  has  often  been  predicted  that  the  syndicate 
would  split  into  its  component  parts.  But  thus  far  the  power  of  com- 
mon profit  has  been  greater  than  the  power  of  individual  jealousy  or 
wrong. 

Beyond  question  the  syndicate  has  brought  great  material  benefit  to 
the  American  theatre.  Under  the  old  system  not  many  of  the  indepen- 
dent managers  had  a  sufficient  reserve  of  capital  to  undertake  elaborate 
and  expensive  productions,  and  when  they  did  undertake  them  the 
chance  of  failure  was  considerable.  The  force  of  factitious  rivalry  made 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  the  best  actors,  to  arrange  the  most 
economical  lines  of  travel,  and  to  secure  the  best  available  theatres. 
The  trust,  on  the  other  hand,  has  plenty  of  ready  money  to  invest  in 
anything  that  promises  gain,  either  immediate  or  remote.  It  is  able  to 
make  instant  use  of  all  the  lucrative  plays  produced,  and  to  place  the 
entire  available  stock  of  actors  to  the  best  common  profit.  It  is  able  to 
arrange  tours  at  the  outset  of  the  season  so  as  to  keep  all  the  best  thea- 
tres filled,  and  to  keep  all  the  best  companies  continually  employed. 
If,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  it  becomes  necessary  to  alter  existing 
arrangements,  the  shifts  are  made  with  the  utmost  speed  and  economy. 
As  for  the  actors,  in  the  history  of  the  American  stage  it  seems  certain 
that  they  have  never  been  so  well  assured  of  continuous  employment  and 
proper  pay,  of  ease  and  comfort  in  travelling  —  of  all  the  material  condi- 
tions, in  short,  that  minister  to  happiness  and  self-respect.  Never  be- 
fore have  plays  been  so  well  cast  as  a  whole,  or  the  productions  so  well 
rehearsed,  nor  has  the  standard  of  elegance  and  fitness  in  scenery  and  in 
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costume  ever  before  been  so  high.  Never  have  the  best  plays  produced 
the  world  over  been  so  profitably  placed  before  the  theatre-going  public 
throughout  the  land.  In  short,  never  has  the  commercial  organization 
of  the  drama  been  so  fortunate. 

As  against  this,  the  theatre  has  undeniably  suffered  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  high  art.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  plays  produced  are  imported 
from  abroad  reduces  the  art  of  the  stage-manager  to  the  humble  func- 
tion of  reproducing  slavishly  the  foreign  production,  with  the  result  that 
intellectual  stage  management  has  become  almost  extinct.  One  Broad- 
way manager,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman,  is  an  artist  of  high  ideals 
and  intelligence.  His  productions  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  and  at  Daly's 
Theatre  are  invariably  excellent.  He  has  not  infrequently  discovered  in 
English  plays  merits  that  were  not  recognized  in  London.  Sometimes, 
too,  his  production  of  a  play  is  markedly  superior  to  the  English  produc- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  Pinero's  delightful  comedietta,  "Trelawney  of  the 
Wells." 

He  is,  however,  a  solitary  exception.  The  general  run  of  American 
stage  management  is  more  truly  represented  in  the  company  of  the  Em- 
pire Theatre.  Of  the  three  plays  produced  last  season  by  this  company, 
two  showed  gross  and  obvious  faults  —  "The  Wilderness,"  by  H.  V. 
Esmond,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  modern  English  comedies,  and 
"The  Twin  Sister,"  by  Ludwig  Fulda,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
comedies  of  the  German  stage.  In  a  drawing-room  scene  in  u  The  Wil- 
derness," three  lamps  were  massed  before  a  window,  two  of  which  had 
shades  of  inharmonious  red,  and  in  spite  of  the  collective  effulgence 
the  moonlight  was  visible  through  a  drawn  shade  —  a  phenomenon  that 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  virulent  Paris  green. 
In  "  The  Twin  Sister "  the  action  begins  with  a  painter  who  is  engaged 
on  a  mural  decoration.  At  the  Empire  Theatre  the  scene  opened  with 
the  newly  popular  device  known  as  a  dark  curtain,  the  only  utility  of 
which  in  this  case  was  to  show  the  sun  dawning  upon  the  landscape  of 
an  elaborate  backdrop.  In  order  to  introduce  this  childish  device,  the 
management  required  the  audience  to  believe  that  the  painter  was 
working  at  an  absurdly  early  hour  and  in  complete  darkness.  Such 
details  are  mentioned  as  the  outward  and  obvious  signs  of  a  deficiency 
in  spiritual  grace.  Any  one  familiar  with  George  Alexander's  produc- 
tion of  "The  Wilderness "  in  London,  and  with  the  German  production 
of  "  The  Twin  Sister  "  either  in  Vienna  or  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre  in 
New  York,  must  have  recognized  at  a  glance  that  two  exquisite  works  of 
the  comic  muse  had  been  inhumanly  butchered.     Thanks  to  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  Empire  Company,  the  great  American  public  has  not  yet  seen 
either  of  these  plays.  Even  on  the  score  of  financial  results  the  fact  is 
of  importance ;  for  neither  play  was  generally  popular,  as  it  was  abroad, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  here  if  adequately  rendered. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  syndicate  the  art  of  the  actor  suffers  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  the  stage  manager.  The  whole  system  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  each  play  shall  run  months  together  in  New  York,  and 
then  months,  and  even  years,  on  the  road.  Thus  the  actors  —  from  those 
who  speak  a  few  lines  only  to  the  stars  of  the  company  —  are  doomed  to 
spend  a  short  lifetime  with  a  single  part.  In  the  old  days  of  the  stock 
company  all  hands  had  many  new  parts  every  season,  sometimes  many 
new  parts  each  week.  The  laudators  of  the  day  that  is  dead  may  well 
ask  where  the  actors  of  the  next  generation  are  to  come  from.  As 
against  the  superficial  elegance  of  scenery  and  costume,  and  the  higher 
excellence  of  the  cast  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  deadening  effect 
of  a  long  run  on  the  general  spirit  of  the  acting.  Variety  is  the  spice 
of  acting,  as  of  life.  When  an  actor  shifts  at  short  intervals  from  Ham- 
let to  Joseph  Surface,  from  Falstaff  to  Tony  Lumpkin,  he  must  have  all 
the  resources  of  his  technique  at  his  finger  tips,  and  each  shift  brings 
something  of  the  excitement  of  a  new  venture.  When  an  actor  plays  a 
single  part  as  long  as  Mr.  Gillette  has  played  Sherlock  Holmes,  his  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  apt  to  have  all  the  lifelikeness  and  delicacy  of  shad- 
ing of  the  ten  thousandth  impression  from  an  electrotype.  The  evil  does 
not  end  here.  The  syndicate  controls  the  entire  output  of  the  world's 
drama,  and  is  thus  able  to  select  for  every  star  such  parts  as  he  has 
proved  most  capable  of  playing  in  a  popularly  acceptable  manner.  The 
change  from  "  Too  Much  Johnson  "  to  "  Secret  Service  "  and  then  to 
"  Sherlock  Holmes"  is  like  a  change  from  drab  to  gray. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  public  would  resent  this  monotony, 
but  in  point  of  fact  it  rejoices  in  it.  For  the  keen  strokes  of  character, 
the  fine  shadings  of  an  artistic  impersonation,  it  has  scant  intelligence, 
but  it  dearly  loves  its  favorites.  Thus  the  art  of  acting,  the  very  essence 
of  which,  properly  considered,  is  the  power  to  merge  one's  own  creative 
spirit  with  the  creative  spirit  of  the  dramatist,  becomes  the  mere  exploit- 
ation of  a  popularly  attractive  personality.  What  the  managers  adver- 
tise and  what  the  public  want  to  see  is  not  a  drama,  but  an  actor.  If 
an  actor  has  a  high  ambition  as  an  artist,  as  many  actors  have,  he  soon 
finds  that  his  managers  and  his  public  are  united  to  thwart  it.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern,  whose  eminence  makes  him  independent 
of  arbitrary  managerial  control,  elected  to  produce  Hauptmann's  exquis- 
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ite  fairy  drama,  "The  Sunken  Bell."  The  powers  that  were  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  the  great  theatre-going  public  stayed  away.  The 
reason  was,  of  course,  that  the  bell-founder  Heinrich  was  not  what  is 
known  as  a  Sothern  part.  Was  he  not  faithless  to  his  wife  ?  And  did 
he  not  die  in  the  end,  frustrated?  The  great  public  is  expert  in  such 
matters,  and  recognized  him  at  once  for  a  villain  of  melodrama.  The 
more  intelligent  people  everywhere  welcomed  the  new  departure,  and 
were  grateful  for  it;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  theatre-going  public, 
and,  in  consequence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  theatrical  speculators,  the  pro- 
duction was  a  failure ;  and  no  man  who  lives  to  please  can  afford  to  have 
the  reputation  of  many  failures. 

When  there  is  so  little  real  appreciation  before  the  footlights  and 
behind  them,  there  is  scant  hope  for  the  artistic  drama.  If  a  work  of 
dramatic  literature  has  strong  popular  qualities  it  runs  a  good  chance  of 
being  murdered,  as  in  the  case  of  "The  Wilderness  "  and  "The  Twin  Sis- 
ter." If  it  has  neither  an  attractive  hero  nor  a  happy  ending,  its  fate  is 
that  of  "The  Sunken  Bell."  There  is  no  use  explaining  that  it  is  a 
poetic  tragedy.  The  great  theatre-going  public  is  shrewd ;  it  knows  that 
people  who  care  for  that  sort  of  thing  have  long  hair,  that  they  are 
always  trying  to  elevate  the  stage,  and  that  their  elevator  always  breaks. 
The  most  popular  dramatist  is  not  exempt  on  this  score. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  piquant  and  wholesome  play,  "The  Little  Minis- 
ter," ran  for  so  many  years  that  it  bade  fair  to  absorb  the  artistic  life  of 
Miss  Maude  Adams,  and  she  was  obliged  to  exert  her  will  against  that 
of  the  syndicate  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  other  parts.  The 
same  author's  "The  Wedding  Guest "  is  a  work  of  far  deeper  and  truer 
feeling  and  far  greater  intellectual  power ;  but  its  subject  is  of  the  kind 
which  people  who  cannot  think  deeply  and  feel  deeply  call  unpleasant, 
and  it  has  no  strong  part  for  a  star  actor.  It  did  fairly  well  in  Lon- 
don and  would  probably  pay  expenses  anywhere ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  seen  in  America.  "The  Lackey's  Carnival,"  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  is  in  a  similar  case.  It  is  built  about  a  satirical  character  part 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  range  of  modern  drama,  and  which 
gave  an  English  player  of  minor  note  a  chance  to  show  that  he  has  the 
making  of  a  great  character  actor.  But  the  part  is  popularly  unsympa- 
thetic. The  great  theatre-going  public  would  ignore  the  play  if  it  were 
played  by  a  minor  actor,  and  would  resent  it  if  it  were  played  by  a  pop- 
ular one.  A  similar  fate  awaits  a  play  that  has  once  run  its  course  of 
months  and  years.  Unless  it  offers  groat  opportunities  to  a  star  actor  it 
is  seldom  or  never  revived.     Most  of  the  plays  produced  each  season  are 
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inferior  to  Mr.  Pinero's  "The  Magistrate,"  "The  Amazons,"  and  "Tre- 
lawney,"  and,  in  fact,  to  many  plays  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Any  one  of  these  plays  might  he  revived  with  fair  profit.  But  the  most 
economical  management  of  the  syndicate  booking  is  secured  in  the  case 
of  plays  that  are  reasonably  certain  of  long  runs.  So  the  mediocre  nov- 
elty is  given  life,  and  the  master  works  of  the  past  are  dead  to  the  stage. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  prevalence  on  our  stage  of  plays 
of  foreign  origin  is  prejudicial  to  the  native  drama.  When  the  whole 
world  is  laid  under  tribute,  the  native  playwright  has,  it  is  true,  to  face 
a  keen  competition.  But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  a  play  on  an 
American  subject  and  American  characters  has  a  popular  appeal  many 
times  as  strong  as  a  play  dealing  with  foreign  themes  and  foreign  actors. 
Such  actors  as  W.  H.  Crane  and  N.  C.  Goodwin  show  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  American  plays,  the  grounds  of  their  preference  being  presuma- 
bly of  a  purely  commercial  nature.  Moreover,  the  importation  of  the 
best  plays  from  abroad  tends  to  educate  the  public,  and  the  playwrights 
too.  The  chief  drawback  in  the  production  of  good  American  plays  is 
the  fact  that  all  subjects  are  tabooed  except  such  as,  by  appealing  to  the 
great  theatre-going  public,  are  inviting  to  the  theatrical  speculator. 

The  drama  is  in  precisely  the  condition  in  which  literature  would 
be  if  the  reading  public  were  limited  to  the  ten-cent  magazines.  In 
the  world  of  letters,  however,  there  are  magazines  that  still  print  the 
best  literature  even  when  it  is  above  the  heads  of  the  many;  and  there 
are  still  publishers  who  put  forth  books  of  high  quality,  both  foreign 
and  native,  even  when  there  is  only  a  slight  profit  in  them,  or  none  at 
all.  The  great  authors  of  all  time  are  still  reprinted  in  the  cheapest  as 
well  as  the  best  apparel,  and  are  within  reach  of  every  one  who  cares  for 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ten-cent  magazines  do  good  in  in- 
forming the  many,  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  syndicate  does 
good  work  in  giving  the  play-going  public  what  it  wants.  The  drama 
has  become  democratic  as  no  art  has  ever  been  democratic  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  it  will  never  have  any  real  existence  as  a  high  art 
until  it  is  so  organized  that  the  best  plays  of  to-day  and  of  all  time  find 
their  way  to  the  attention  of  the  most  cultivated  minds. 

The  dramatic  situation,  it  is  true,  is  not  without  some  faint  glimmer 
of  hope.  By  a  curious  working  of  economic  forces,  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  syndicate  has  been  to  multiply  many  times  the  number 
of  stock  companies.  The  perfection  of  the  organization  of  syndicate 
booking  has  made  it  impossible  for  many  of  the  minor  theatres  in  the 
larger  cities  to  exist,  as  they  did  formerly,  on  what  is  known  as  travel- 
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ling  attractions.  To  avoid  closing  their  doors  they  have  gathered  together 
companies  which  revive  at  popular  prices  the  best  old  plays,  from  "  Box 
and  Cox  "  to  "  Hamlet. "  The  sanguine  mind  may  still  hope  that  these 
stock  companies  will  revive  the  glories  of  the  past  generation ;  but  the 
hope  is  apparently  doomed  to  prove  vain.  The  theatres  of  the  stock 
companies  are  usually  situated  in  unfashionable  districts  and  their  clien- 
teles are  of  the  humble  sort ;  so  that  the  maximum  charge  for  the  after- 
noon is  twenty-five  cents  and  for  the  evening  fifty  cents.  In  order  to 
make  both  ends  meet,  the  management  is  forced  to  give  two  performances 
daily,  and  to  change  the  bill  weekly.  At  this  rate  it  is  obviously  not 
possible  to  make  the  scenery  and  costumes  adequate.  The  labors  of  the 
stock  actors  are  so  severe  that  many  of  them  break  down  and  even  die 
in  the  harness  from  physical  exhaustion ;  but  even  at  this  it  is  not  pos- 
sible properly  to  rehearse  a  production.  It  is  true  that  these  stock 
companies  train  up  actors  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  does ;  but  the  fact 
is  as  much  a  source  of  weakness  as  of  strength,  for  as  soon  as  an  actor 
attains  any  considerable  degree  of  excellence,  he  is  tempted  to  join  the 
syndicate  companies  by  the  prospect  of  less  arduous  work,  greater  pay, 
and  greater  luxury.  One  substantial  benefit,  however,  has  resulted  from 
the  work  of  the  cheap  stock  company  theatres.  They  have  shown  be- 
yond question  that  the  public  taste  is  still  sound  enough  to  justify  re- 
peated revivals  of  the  good  old  plays. 

The  stock  companies  controlled  by  the  syndicate  reach  a  higher  level 
of  excellence,  but  they  offer  less  ground  for  hope.  As  far  as  character 
actors  are  concerned  they  do  very  well,  and  for  this  reason  they  some- 
times give  excellent  all-round  performances.  But  they  find  one  grave 
difficulty.  It  is  an  incident  of  the  amiable  limitations  of  the  theatre-going 
public  that  handsome  and  agreeable  lovers  are  at  a  premium ;  and  as  soon 
as  one  of  the  stock  companies  produces  an  attractive  leading  juvenile  the 
operation  of  purely  commercial  considerations  drives  him  out  on  the 
road  as  a  star.  From  the  company  of  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  have  come 
E.  H.  Sothern,  Herbert  Kelcey,  Effie  Shannon,  James  K.  Hackett,  and 
Mary  Mannering.  Next  season  it  is  announced  that  Jameson  Lee  Fin- 
ney will  be  a  star.  The  product  of  the  Empire  Company  includes  Henry 
Miller,  Viola  Allen,  and  William  Faversham. 

The  loss  of  the  stock  companies  does  not  end  here ;  for  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  these  popular  stars  should  have  popular  parts  to  play,  the 
stock  companies  are  apt  to  lose  the  most  attractive  new  dramas.  Both 
as  to  their  companies  and  as  to  their  repertory  the  stock  companies  are 
thus  narrowly  limited.     In  point  of  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they 
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have  a  repertory.  Every  year  the  runs  of  new  plays  are  pushed  to  the 
utmost  limit,  with  the  result  that  revivals  are  few  and  far  between. 
Last  year  the  company  at  Daly's  Theatre  produced  two  new  plays, 
"Frocks  and  Frills"  and  "Notre  Dame,"  but  made  no  revival.  The 
spare  time  was  filled  out  with  musical  comedies.  The  company  at  the 
Empire  Theatre  produced  "The  Wilderness "  and  "The  Twin  Sister." 
If  these  plays  had  run  the  season  out  there  would  doubtless  have  been 
no  revival;  but,  as  they  did  not,  the  public  was  enabled  to  see  one  old 
play,  "The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest,"  by  Oscar  Wilde.  The  first 
run  of  this  play  had  been  cut  short  seven  years  before  by  the  sensational 
scandal  which  ended  the  career  of  the  author  as  a  playwright,  and  the 
piece  therefore  had  unusual  elements  of  interest.  The  older  classics  of 
the  English  stage,  from  Goldsmith  back  to  Shakspere,  these  syndicate 
stock  companies  never  attempt ;  and  as  for  the  classics  of  other  coun- 
tries, they  are  undreamed  of.  Clearly,  the  whole  force  of  the  syndicate 
organization  works  against  the  production  of  old  plays. 

Of  all  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  the  most  hopeful  is  the  enter- 
prise of  the  actors  themselves.  The  natural  ambition  of  an  artist  is  to 
do  the  best  work  only,  and  from  year  to  year  of  late  the  leading  Ameri- 
can players  have  struck  out  along  new  lines.  Miss  Maude  Adams  has 
played  Juliet.  Mr.  Sothern  has  played  Heinrich,  in  "The  Sunken  Bell," 
and  Hamlet.  Miss  Henrietta  Crosman,  who,  by  the  way,  has  blazed  her 
own  path  to  metropolitan  success  in  the  face  of  the  syndicate,  has  used 
her  first  opportunity  to  give  an  admirable  impersonation  of  Rosalind. 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  who  before  her  term  of  service  with  the  syndicate 
used  to  play  the  best  plays  admirably,  has  promised  to  appear  in  Shak- 
spere. Mr.  Gillette  has  threatened  to  appear  in  Hamlet.  All  the  plays 
produced  have  been  measurably  successful,  but  in  no  case  has  there  been 
a  universal  demand  for  them  from  the  great  theatre-going  public.  The 
speculative  managers,  in  consequence,  have  looked  upon  them  merely 
as  sops  to  the  ambitions  of  their  most  successful  actors. 

All  these  actors  are  almost  incessantly  occupied  with  theatrical 
novelties  that  promise  to  run  months  and  years  —  Miss  Adams  in  "  The 
Little  Minister"  and  in  "Quality  Street,"  Mr.  Sothern  in  "If  I  Were 
King,"  Miss  Marlowe  in  "When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,"  and  Mr. 
Gillette  in  "Sherlock  Holmes."  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  who  is  by  far 
the  most  successful  of  the  ambitious  actors,  has  long  produced  plays  of 
very  high  dramatic  value,  and  by  so  doing  has  placed  himself  as  an  artist 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English-speaking  actors,  with  no  equals  except 
Forbes  Robertson  and  Sir  Henry  Irving  —  neither  of  whom  is  indubita- 
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bly  his  superior.  Though  ou  the  whole  the  public  has  supported  Mr. 
Mansfield's  ventures,  the  fact  has  been  sometimes  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  sensational  advertising,  as  in  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and  sometimes 
to  senseless  scenic  luxury,  as  in  "Henry  V."  He  has  met  with  some 
very  discouraging  reverses,  as  in  the  case  of  his  memorable  production 
of  "Eichard  III."  During  the  last  season  he  has  been  employed  with 
a  fragile  trifle  of  pink  romance,  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  which  had  not 
even  the  virtue  of  being  as  interesting  as  the  graceful  novelette  from 
which  it  was  fashioned. 

When  the  syndicate  does  produce  a  classic,  it  cannot  always  be  said 
that  the  performance  has  the  highest  artistic  value.  Especially  is  it  to 
be  remarked  that  the  classic  plays  have  been  much  less  frequent  than 
could  be  desired.  The  record  of  the  season  just  passed,  for  example, 
gives  us  two  performances  of  Ibsen's  "A  Doll's  House  "  from  Mrs.  Fiske 
and  several  months  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  from  Miss  Crosman  —  both 
anti-syndicate  actors !  And  the  season  was  only  a  little  below  the  aver- 
age of  recent  years !  That  the  upward  tendency  among  American  actors 
will  carry  the  drama  far  seems  very  unlikely.  As  long  as  the  theatre 
continues  to  be  managed  along  purely  commercial  lines,  their  struggles 
must  be  very  much  like  those  of  the  proverbial  aspirant  who  tried  to 
pull  himself  up  by  his  boot  straps.  Yet,  taking  the  record  of  several 
years  together,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
a  freer  artistic  life  is  on  the  increase,  and  also  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  great  theatre-going  public  is  ready  to  enjoy  the  best 
and  to  pay  for  it. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  commercial  manager  has  of  his  own 
motion  stood  sponsor  for  the  best  and  nothing  but  the  best  has  been  in 
the  case  of  foreign  actors  who,  by  means  of  the  exceptional  opportunities 
offered  for  advertising,  could  be  profitably  exploited  through  a  year  of 
travel.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  enriched  the  dramatic  year  by  giving 
a  season  of  the  more  sombrely  intellectual  modern  dramatists  —  Pinero, 
Bjornson,  Maeterlinck,  Echegaray.  In  London  she  had  lost  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  over  these  very  plays ;  but  in  America  she  met  with 
such  favor  that  she  not  only  met  all  her  old  obligations,  but  retired  with 
a  substantial  balance  to  the  good.  Sir  Henry  Irving,  under  a  similar  ar- 
rangement, contributed  Shylock  and  Coriolanus  to  the  credit  of  the  past 
season,  and  was  even  more  richly  rewarded.  For  several  years  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  London  have  been  at  a  low  ebb.  Neither 
novelty  nor  revival  has  long  filled  the  house.  Two  seasons  ago  the  splen- 
did production  of  Coriolanus  played  to  empty  benches  until  the  annual 
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American  invasion  began  in  June,  and  then  the  house  filled  up.  Again 
and  again,  as  in  the  season  just  passed,  Sir  Henry  has  retrieved  the  fort- 
unes of  the  Lyceum  by  touring  in  America. 

Altogether,  the  fate  of  such  good  fare  as  has  been  given  us  is  such  as 
to  throw  the  most  favorable  light  on  the  intelligence  —  or  at  least  the 
ambitions  —  of  the  better  element  in  the  American  theatre-going  public. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  public  has  been  mainly  educated  on  the 
lines  of  the  productions  of  the  syndicate,  its  decided  preference  for  what 
is  best  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  If  it  were  given  the  advantages  of 
constant  and  varied  production  of  plays  of  high  dramatic  value,  it  would 
beyond  doubt  grow  greatly  both  in  numbers  and  in  appreciation.  The 
question  is  how  it  is  to  be  given  these  advantages.  As  for  the  experi- 
ment of  the  independent  theatres  of  the  past,  they  should  warn  us  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  rely  on  cliques,  however  enthusiastic,  and  much  less  on 
individuals  —  theirs  is  the  sort  of  elevator  that  is  sure  to  break.  Any 
movement  toward  higher  organization  should  be  as  far  as  possible  the 
expression  of  the  genius  of  the  best  element  in  the  great  theatre -going 
public.  And  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  rest  on  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent commercial  basis.  To  ask  this  is  clearly  to  ask  a  great  deal.  Yet 
a  problem  of  precisely  similar  nature  has  been  already  solved.  We  have 
at  hand  an  admirable  example  of  how  the  drama  of  a  great  and  widely 
disseminated  nation  may  be  elevated  with  safety. 

The  theatrical  situation  in  Germany  is  geographically  the  same  as  in 
America;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  many  widely  separated  cities,  each 
being  the  seat  of  a  vigorous  civic  spirit.  The  commercial  basis  of  the 
German  theatre,  however,  is  the  direct  opposite  of  that  in  America.  The 
origin  of  the  theatre  was  not  in  the  great  mass  of  the  public,  but  in  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  it  associated  with  the  royal  courts  of  Germany. 
In  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  many  other  capitals  there  are 
theatres  which,  like  the  Theatre  Francais,  are  supported  in  part  by  the 
national  treasury.  These  theatres  are  what  we  should  call  local  stock 
companies  of  the  highest  character;  and  for  more  than  a  century  they 
have  given  frequent  productions  of  the  best  dramas  in  the  literature  of 
the  world,  ancient  and  modern.  Modelled  upon  these,  in  the  leading 
commercial  cities  stock  company  theatres  have  been  founded  which  de- 
pend for  support  on  the  municipality  and  even  on  private  subscription. 

No  sooner  has  a  play  proved  successful  in  one  German  city  than  it 
is  rehearsed  and  put  on  the  boards  in  all ;  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the 
repertory  of  twenty  or  thirty  different  companies  at  once.  This  does 
away  at  a  stroke  with  such  organization  of  booking  as  is  at  the  root  of 
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the  commercial  evil  of  the  American  theatre.  It  also  does  away  with 
the  long  run,  which  is  the  root  of  our  artistic  evil,  for  the  rules  of  the 
theatres  generally  require  that  even  the  most  successful  pieces  shall  not 
be  played  more  than  four  times  a  week,  in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  time 
may  be  taken  up  with  revivals  of  the  classics  and  with  productions  of 
new  plays.  The  actors  are  thus  benefited  by  constant  variety.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  a  play  is  in  the  end  given  as  often  as  there  is  a  public 
to  witness  it ;  runs  of  one  and  two  hundred  performances  being  perhaps 
as  frequent  as  in  America.  It  is  true  that  in  any  particular  city  the 
returns  to  the  authors  and  the  managers  come  in  more  slowly,  but  this 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  play  runs  simulta- 
neously in  all  the  leading  cities.  In  many  other  ways  this  system  is 
superior  to  ours.  The  author  has  a  score  of  managers  to  whom  to  offer 
a  new  play.  The  actor,  when  his  abilities  warrant,  travels  as  a  guest 
from  this  theatre  to  that,  availing  himself  of  the  local  company  and  of 
its  stock  scenery.  The  public  is  constantly  able  to  see  the  best  old  plays 
and  at  the  same  time  every  novelty  of  the  season.  Even  the  mercantile 
classes  share  in  the  general  profit ;  for  a  large  floating  public  of  well-to- 
do  people  is  attracted  by  the  great  educational  advantages  which  a  rep- 
ertory theatre  offers. 

As  for  America,  or  at  least  English-speaking  America,  no  one  who 
knows  the  conservative  power  of  established  organization,  even  of  the 
worst,  will  look  for  any  early  duplication  of  this  system.  As  far  as  the 
German-speaking  public  is  concerned,  the  system  is  to  be  seen  in  full 
operation :  there  are  vigorous  and  successful  repertory  theatres  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  and  every  season  great 
German  actors,  such  as  Possart,  Sorma,  Odilon,  Bonn,  and  Sonnenthal, 
make  the  tour  of  all  these  theatres  as  guests.  But  it  will  be  many 
years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  before  this  admirable  example  is  imitated  by  the 
English-speaking  public.  The  syndicate  would,  of  course,  oppose  auy 
plan  to  this  end.  Even  more  discouraging  is  the  fact  that  those  who 
might  be  thought  the  warmest  friends  of  an  effort  to  organize  the  literary 
drama  are  often  the  first  to  oppose  it.  Last  year  a  strong  movement 
was  set  on  foot  in  London  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  repertory 
theatre.  Almost  immediately  "  The  Times  "  came  out  with  an  article 
ridiculing  the  project.  As  far  as  the  article  contained  any  argument,  it 
was  this:  The  theatre  in  England  is  admittedly  not  on  the  highest 
plane ;  but  the  theatre  in  America  is  obviously  very  much  worse  off,  so, 
it  is  best  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  At  this  time  a  sympathetic  dis- 
cussion of  the  project  took  place  in  America.     The  New  York  "  Evening 
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Post  w  argued  that  the  projects  for  an  independent  theatre  had  in  the  past 
proved  discouraging  failures,  and  that  it  was  best  not  to  push  the  present 
project  for  fear  that  its  failure  might  discourage  some  one  in  the  future 
from  attempting  a  similar  project.  In  the  history  of  the  theatre  the 
prophecy  of  despair  has  probably  never  been  pushed  to  such  sublime 
heights  of  illogic. 

If  these  are  the  opinions  of  the  Thunderer  and  of  the  preux  cheva- 
lier of  journalism,  what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  great  theatre-going  pub- 
lic? In  the  slow  course  of  time  a  great  deal,  as  I  think,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. There  are,  to  be  sure,  grave  obstacles.  In  each  city  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  at  the  outset  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  perhaps  more ;  and  in  case  of  mishap  or  mismanagement  it  may  be 
necessary  to  call  on  private  subscriptions  for  aid.  But  no  people  in  the 
world  are  as  liberal  in  public  munificence  as  we  in  America.  The  nation 
that  has  freely  contributed  hundreds  of  millions  to  its  universities  has 
only  to  realize  the  educational  power  of  the  drama,  and  its  civilizing 
influence  upon  manners,  in  order  to  do  at  least  as  well  by  it  as  has  been 
done  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Germany.  A  similar  obstacle  is  to  be  met 
in  the  case  of  the  managers.  One  result  of  the  operations  of  the  syndi- 
cate, as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  that  the  art  of  stage  management  is 
almost  dead.  But  the  country  that  has  already  shown  the  highest  intel- 
ligence in  so  many  fields  of  science  and  art  will  scarcely  fail  in  stage 
management  when  the  opportunity  arises.  At  any  rate,  the  experience 
of  past  years  has  shown  that  actors  are  increasingly  anxious  to  play  the 
best  parts,  and  that  a  large  and  increasing  element  in  the  great  theatre- 
going  public  is  ready  to  encourage  them.  When  there  is  a  strong  and 
vital  upward  tendency  the  final  triumph  of  good  sense  is  only  a  matter 
of  time ;  and  nothing  could  so  greatly  facilitate  the  regeneration  of  the 
drama  as  an  intelligent  study  of  the  means  by  which  France  and  Ger- 
many have  so  far  outstripped  English-speaking  countries. 

John  Corbin. 


LITERATURE. 

The  most  significant  movement  of  recent  months  in  the  field  of  lit- 
erature is  the  revival  of  the  literary  drama  —  or  at  least  the  indications 
of  such  a  revival.  This  interesting  movement  it  falls  to  one  of  my  col- 
leagues to  discuss,  though  I  would  willingly  claim  for  literature  rather 
than  for  the  stage  Maeterlinck's  beautiful  "Monna  Vanna."  The  drama 
aside,  the  appalling  production  of  historical  novels  is  unabated.  Few 
of  these,  I  think,  are  so  bad  that  a  certain  entertainment  may  not  be  had 
from  them ;  none,  I  feel,  are  so  good  that  they  must  be  read.  In  criticism 
Mr.  Brownell's  remarkable  "  Victorian  Prose  Masters  "  still  has  a  unique 
distinction  among  recent  works,  but  the  appearance  of  books  like  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury's  "Shakespearean  Wars"  and  the  English  edition  of 
George  Brandes'  "  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth -Century  Literature " 
shows  that  the  publishers  believe  that  the  public  for  scholarly  books  is 
increasing.  In  general  the  literary  history  of  the  past  few  months  has 
been  comparatively  featureless. 

Of  the  books  selected  for  special  notice  in  this  article  I  believe  the 
reader  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  none  that  has  not  distinction  of 
some  sort,  though  another  reviewer  might,  perhaps,  have  made  a  differ- 
ent selection. 

Fiction. 

"Kate  Bonnet,  The  Romance  of  a  Pirate's  Daughter  " l  is  by  no 
means  a  remarkable  book,  but  as  the  last  book  of  a  writer  of  very  dis- 
tinct personal  quality,  it  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.  "Do  read  it 
and  don't  try  to  find  a  puzzle  in  it.  It's  a  straightaway  story,"  said 
Mr.  Stockton  to  a  friend  who  had  asked  if  he  should  read  "  Kate  Bon- 
net." But  no  reader  of  "Rudder  Grange  "  or  of  "The  Casting  Away  of 
Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine  "  could  possibly  take  Stockton  at  his  word 
in  this  matter.  He  was  so  indisputably  sovereign  of  that  debatable 
land  which  the  preposterous  gains  upon  the  commonplace,  that  in  other 
territory  he  scarcely  attained  citizens'  rights.  And  if  this  is  significant 
*  l  Appleton. 
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of  the  limitation  of  his  talent,  it  is  also  evidence  of  its  singularity. 
There  was  a  refinement  in  his  manipulation  of  the  keys  of  humor  that 
to  the  duller  sort  suggested  inevitably  the  music  of  the  noiseless  piano. 
He  required  of  his  hearers  the  ability  to  follow  the  score,  and  seldom  con- 
sented to  be  overtly  droll.  He  had  a  rare  knowledge  of  our  average 
fellow-countrymen  with  whom,  as  a  writer,  he  chiefly  dealt,  and  so  firm 
a  grasp  upon  the  matter-of-fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  veritable  wiz- 
ardry in  the  readiness  with  which  he  converted  the  ordinary  into  the 
wildly  whimsical.  Half  the  pleasure  of  reading  him  lay  in  trying  to 
catch  the  "  presto  change  "  on  his  lips. 

"Kate  Bonnet,"  its  author  to  the  contrary,  is  no  "straightaway 
story. "  One  remains  to  the  end  in  doubt  whether  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Master  Bonnet,  Barbadoes  planter,  to  become  a  real  pirate  are  the 
expression  of  an  amiable  idiosyncrasy  or  of  a  painfully  morbid  delusion. 
The  old  Stockton  appears  in  the  scene  where  the  amateur  pirate  nerves 
himself  to  his  first  capture  —  that  of  his  senior  church- warden  —  but 
much  of  the  book  is  stark  tragedy  and  little  of  it  is  ingenuous  romance. 
The  Stocktonian  possibilities  of  piracy  conducted  under  the  disadvantage 
of  association  with  a  psalm-singing  and  persistent  body  servant ;  of  the 
fail*  young  daughter  passing,  in  the  quest  of  her  prodigal  father,  from  her 
chartered  craft  to  the  care  of  a  sentimental  Irish  pirate  —  these  are  glanced 
at  but  missed.  Of  course  Stockton  brought  uncommon  literary  skill  to 
this  uncongenial  task :  one  may  defy  the  recent  swashbuckling  school 
out  of  its  many  score  of  sword  fights  to  fetch  up  a  better  one  than  that 
of  Blackbeard  and  villainous  Captain  Vince.  But  all  through  the  book 
one  feels  that  Stockton's  delightful  fancy  is  impeded  by  the  necessity  of 
writing  romance  —  for  romance  must  be  taken  seriously  —  and  no  minor 
clause  of  the  indictment  against  the  "  historiasters  "  is  the  charge  that 
their  vogue  brought  to  this  the  author  of  "  Eudder  Grange. " 

Good  judges,  with  a  rarely  exampled  unanimity,  have  exempted  from 
the  general  dispraise  of  the  current  historical  novels  Mrs.  Wharton's 
"The  Valley  of  Decision,"  as  superior  to  its  class.  They  might  have 
gone  further  and  said  that  it  practically  constitutes  a  class  by  itself; 
planning  nothing  less  than  to  give  a  true  portraiture  of  the  Italian  mind 
as  it  was  just  before  the  dawn  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  One 
can  only  praise  the  scheme  which  makes  Prince  Odo  the  inheritor  of  all 
the  shackles  of  the  past  and  the  uncertain  borrower  of  the  hope  which 
had  spread  from  Jean  Jacques  through  the  slumbering  nations.  He  is 
the  type,  or  rather  the  personification,  of  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  the 
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expression  of  all  its  aspirations  as  of  its  hesitancies.  'One  may  enjoy 
unreservedly  the  descriptive  beauty  of  individual  scenes.  No  eighteenth- 
century  vignette  would  have  rendered  more  authentically  or  winsomely 
the  enthusiast  Fulvia  and  her  philosophic  parent  as  they  first  appear 
before  the  expectant  prince.  The  book  is  learned  to  the  core.  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  wintered  and  summered  her  Jesuits,  and  has  her  Vulcanists, 
Neptunians,  and  Illuminati,  at  her  fingers'  tips ;  she  knows  her  stroll- 
ing players  —  and  her  Casanova,  one  may  assume  —  like  her  pocket. 
But  her  book,  which  many  are  reading  as  an  interesting  historical  study, 
some  way  misses  it  as  a  novel.  Her  people  are  either  refined  away  to 
mere  symbols,  like  Prince  Odo,  or  so  vaguely  characterized  as  to  seem 
mere  factors  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  historical  demonstration.  Red  blood  is 
only  in  Fulvia  (occasionally)  and  in  the  Grand  Duchess.  Add  to  this 
that  all  the  characters  speak  in  just  one  distinguished  literary  tone 
—  that  of  "  Crucial  Instances  "  —  and  the  inventory  of  "  The  Valley  of 
Decision  "  is  sufficiently  made. 

By  far  the  most  pleasing  of  the  recent  novels  is  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch's  "The  Westcotes."  1  Somewhere  in  Henry  James,  unless  mem- 
ory plays  me  false,  there  is  a  wonderful  English  spinster  who,  passed  over 
by  love,  lives  and  always  has  lived  among  surroundings  which  intensify 
her  provincial  charm.  A  distant  American  cousin  drifts  into  her  life  by 
way  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Her  shrinking  from  his  youth  and  artistic 
unconventionality  gives  way  to  fascination,  and  to  a  love,  under  which 
belated  passion  she  remains  a  little  ridiculous  and  very  pathetic.  The 
young  cousin  prudently  goes  away  and  spares  himself  and  her  an  em- 
barrassment. This  is  very  much  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  story,  which  has, 
however,  an  additional  poignancy  from  the  fact  that  the  young  French 
captive,  Charles  Raoul,  experiments  deliberately  with  Dorothea's  unsea- 
sonable infatuation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  novel  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Henry  James. 

The  Westcotes  of  Bayfield  were  three:  Endymion,  Narcissus,  and 
Dorothea.  The  most  salient  was  Endymion,  the  elder.  Admirable, 
serviceable,  intolerably  patronizing,  his  memorial  slab,  which  seems  of 
his  own  composition,  named  him  "a  conspicuous  example  of  that  noblest 
work  of  God,  the  English  country  gentleman."  Narcissus,  unlike  his 
brother,  was  not  for  politics,  charity,  or  finance,  but  all  for  Roman  roads 
and  local  antiquities.  He  exhibited  the  connoisseur's  aloofness  from 
life  and  apparent  selfishness;  something,  too,  of  the  connoisseur's  intui- 
1  Philadelphia.  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company. 
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tive  quality.     Under  the  thumb  of  these  brothers  lived  Dorothea,  aged 
something  like  forty. 

Dorothea,  the  daughter,  was  a  plain  girl ;  her  brothers,  though  kind  and  fond  of 
her  after  a  fashion,  did  not  teach  her  to  forget  it.  She  loved  them,  but  her  love 
partook  of  awe;  they  were  so  much  cleverer,  as  well  as  handsomer,  than  she.  Hav- 
ing no  mother  or  friend  of  her  own  sex  to  imitate,  she  grew  into  an  awkward 
woman,  sensitive  to  charm  in  others  and  responding  to  it  without  jealousy,  but  igno- 
rant of  what  it  meant  or  how  it  could  be  acquired.  .  .  .  She  knew  that  people 
laughed  at  her,  and  that  yet  they  liked  her ;  their  liking  and  their  laughter  puzzled 
her  about  equally. 

To  enhance  the  Westcotes  needed  only  the  neighborhood  of  the 
French  prisoners  of  war,  captives  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  Noble 
folk  many  of  them,  they  were  everything  that  the  Westcotes  were  not; 
and  the  story  of  the  routs  and  conversazioni  in  which  French  and  Eng- 
lish foregathered  affords  the  comedy  of  the  book.  The  French  oddly 
preferred  the  awkward  Dorothea  to  her  masterful,  or  learned,  brother. 

Among  those  who  observed  curiously  this  strange  type  of  woman- 
hood was  the  young  painter,  Charles  Raoul,  who  brought  to  Dorothea 
for  the  first  time  the  feeling  of  being  cared  for  and  understood.  This 
is  a  dangerous  feeling  for  a  spinster  who  has  not  through  experience 
of  love  gained  immunity.  Dorothea  did  not  so  much  as  recognize 
the  peril  and  came  tardily  to  her  woman's  right  of  loving,  while 
her  lover  was  adding  a  piquant  episode  to  his  sentimental  experience. 

How  through  sheer  humility  and  transparent  sincerity  Dorothea 
wore  ridicule  like  a  garment  of  praise,  how  out  of  a  disesteemed  love  she 
won  emancipation  from  girlhood  unduly  prolonged,  how  faithful  to  her 
exquisite  neatness  of  soul  she  "  tidied  up  "  the  chamber  of  her  affections  — 
one  must  learn  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  who  has  made  of  her  story  a 
little  masterpiece. 

Essays  and  Criticism. 

The  scholarly  publications  which  marked  the  bicentenary  of  Yale 
University  are  mostly  for  the  erudite.  The  striking  exception  to  this 
rule  is  Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury's  "Shakespearean  Wars:  Shake- 
speare as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  with  an  Account  of  his  Reputation."  x 
Until  his  "  Studies  in  Chaucer "  no  one  had  fairly  exploited  the  human 
interest  of  the  neglected  annals  of  critical  opinion  in  its  aberrations. 
In  the  large  volume  under  notice,  Prof.  Lounsbury  begins  the  far  greater 
subject  of  the  life  history  of  the  fame  of  Shakspere.  This  is  tanta- 
mount to  a  record  of  the  follies  of  the  wise  and  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
1  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  London:  Edward  Arnold. 
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inferior  judgment  of  superior  persons  for  two  centuries  after  Shak- 
spere's  death;  and  Prof.  Lounsbury  plays  his  part  of  showman  for 
the  criticasters  with  unfailing  appreciation  of  the  humorous  foibles  of 
his  troupe.  He  shows  how,  from  his  tavern  fellow  Ben  Jonson  down, 
the  admirers  of  the  greatest  English  dramatist  apologized  for  his  lack  of 
art,  till  a  German  pamphleteer,  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  taught  the 
world  better.  He  shows  how  beside  those  who  defiantly  or  apologeti- 
cally admired  "Hamlet"  and  "Macbeth"  and  the  "Tempest"  and  "As 
You  Like  It,"  there  were  always  critics  who  found  the  irregularities  of 
Shakspere's  genius  unpardonable  —  Eymers  to  expose  his  disregard  of 
poetic  justice,  Dennises  to  reprehend  his  violations  of  the  sacred  unities, 
Voltaires  to  express  abhorrence  of  his  mixture  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
— so  that,  in  short,  until  the  nineteenth  century  dawned,  no  judicious 
person  was  privileged  to  entertain  a  frank  enthusiasm  for  Shakspere, 
and  still  retain  an  easy  conscience  as  a  man  of  taste. 

In  the  hands  of  any  one  but  Prof.  Lounsbury,  the  book  would  be 
a  rather  dreary  chronicle  of  critical  incompetency ;  but  he  has  seen  so 
clearly  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  so  much  solemn  blundering,  has 
felt  so  keenly  the  rightness  of  sturdy  popular  opinion,  has  enlivened 
the  narrative  with  so  much  of  his  personal  wit  and  wisdom,  that  the 
book  is  delightful  to  every  regenerate  reader.  Scholars  will  regret  a  cer- 
tain prolixity  —  ungraciously,  perhaps,  since  the  surplusage  is  usually 
both  profitable  and  entertaining  to  the  general  reader  —  and  will  find 
that  in  the  discussion  of  dramatic  theory  Prof.  Lounsbury  sometimes 
fails  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  his  theorists.  His  zeal,  further- 
more, leads  him  to  prove  too  often  what  may  now  be  safely  taken  for 
granted,  that  "Gentle  Will"  was  no  barbarian  warbler  of  woodnotes, 
but  a  great  artist  and  a  conscious  one.  In  the  volumes  which  he  re- 
serves for  the  castigation  of  Voltaire  as  a  Shaksperean  critic  and  for 
the  consideration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Shakspere's  text,  he  will  find 
a  theme  more  concrete  and  congenial.  Somewhere  in  his  introduc- 
tion Prof.  Lounsbury  descants  upon  "the  incalculable  services  which 
have  been  wrought  by  wrath  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  learning." 
This  service,  such  as  it  is,  learning  has  rarely  lacked.  It  has  more  fre- 
quently lacked  the  rare  good  sense  and  good  humor  which  make  the 
most  learned  of  Prof.  Lounsbury' s  books  quite  as  delightful  to  the 
merely  curious  as  they  are  valuable  to  the  scholarly  reader. 

George  Brandes   brings  to  the  study  of  literary  history  a  severer 
method  than  Prof.  Lounsbury,  with  an  equal  vigor  and  raciness.     The 
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reading  public  of  England  and  America  approached  the  great  Danish  critic 
through  his  brilliant  and  paradoxical  study,  "William  Shakespeare." 
It  was  the  success  of  that  work  which  prompted  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany to  brave  the  general  indifference  to  serious  criticism  and  present 
in  six  volumes,  of  which  two  are  already  issued,  Dr.  Brandes'  most  im- 
portant work,  "Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature." 
The  germ  of  this  work  was  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1872  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen.  The  advanced  social  and  religious  views 
incidentally  presented  cost  Prof.  Brandes  his  university  position,  and 
"  Main  Currents "  was  written  in  German  for  a  more  liberal  public. 
For  years  past  students  of  modern  literature  have  been  charged  to  read 
this  book  and  have  been  put  on  their  guard  against  its  sweeping  gene- 
ralizations. Both  counsels  were  wise ;  it  is  neither  a  book  to  ignore  nor 
to  follow  unreservedly. 

The  opposite  poles  of  literary  criticism  are  the  determinism  of  Taine 
and  the  individualism  of  Sainte-Beuve.  George  Brandes  has  avowedly 
learned  of  both  masters  and  in  some  degree  combines  their  methods, 
adding  a  wholesome  tendency  of  his  own  to  measure  literary  theory  by 
its  social  implication  and  utility.  This  triple  envisagement  of  a  liter- 
ary movement  is  clearly  exemplified  in  his  first  volume,  "The  Emigrant 
Literature :"  Chateaubriand,  De  Stael,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  Ober- 
mann  were  all  reactionaries  against  the  principles  of  the  Ke volution, 
because  they  had  variously  suffered  in  the  great  upheaval  —  the  social 
cause;  they  were  all  moody,  rebellious  spirits,  because  they  inherited 
the  sensitiveness  of  Bousseau  and  his  distrust  of  organized  society, 
without  his  hope  of  human  perfectibility  through  the  return  to  nature 
—  the  personal  predisposition;  finally,  these  exiles  were  at  bottom 
wrong,  because  they  failed  to  see  the  abiding  value  of  the  rationalism 
they  one  and  all  despised,  and  because  they  exalted  a  barren  cult  of  the 
individual  above  ideals  of  social  progress  and  solidarity  —  the  social  im- 
plication. It  is  in  this  fashion  that  Brandes  sounds  and  measures  and 
charts  the  first  of  his  "Main  Currents." 

But  these  Emigrants  had  at  least  the  dignity  of  revolt  against  a  for- 
midable government,  and  most  of  them  had  paid  for  their  principles 
with  their  bodies.  The  writers  of  "The  Bomantic  School  in  Germany," 
the  subject  of  the  second  volume,  are  a  remove  further  from  life.  The 
Schlegels,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Hoffmann,  Werner,  and  Brentano  were  only 
in  revolt  against  bourgeois  conventions  which  were  powerless  to  harm 
them,  and  might  have  done  them  good.  Their  deliberate  excesses  in 
literature  and  life  had  the  grotesqueness  of  a  witches'  sabbath  without 
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anything  of  the  satanic  nobility  which  invested  a  Chateaubriand,  or  of 
the  Promethean  quality  —  in  a  feminine  dilution  —  which  gave  distinc- 
tion to  a  De  Stae'l.  The  Germans  were  a  smaller  lot,  quite  exclusively 
and  effusively  literary.  Hence  Dr.  Brandes  is  inclined  to  lose  patience 
with  them  and  to  cry  out  despairingly :  "  Oh !  Romanticism,  Romanti- 
cism !  " 

It  is  a  defect  of  his  treatment  of  the  German  romanticists  that  he 
takes  them  more  seriously  than  they  took  themselves,  and  sometimes, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Tieck,  reckons  as  unconscious  depravity  what 
was  written  as  quite  conscious  paradox.  At  times  his  narrative  reads 
like  an  indictment,  and  his  biographies  of  his  "  prisoners  "  have  some- 
thing of  the  unedifying,  if  entertaining,  flavor  of  a  Newgate  calendar. 
And  yet  this  unsparing,  perhaps  excessive,  social  criticism  is  frequently 
illuminating.  Take  this  incidental  observation  upon  Friedrich  Schle- 
gel's  Dorothea  and  August  Wilhelm's  Caroline:  from  this  chapter  of 
inconstancy  "  we  learn  something  else  besides  the  fact  that  the  Romanti- 
cists were  very  changeable  in  their  loves,  and  perfectly  regardless  of  social 
ties;  and  that  something  is  that  their  women  were  superior  to  them  in 
everything  but  talent,  and  that  what  the  men  did  was  to  drag  them 
down  to  their  own  level."  This  is  the  kind  of  comment  that  only  the 
finest  criticism  affords.  Why  is  Madame  de  Stael  in  every  way  a  no- 
bler figure  than  Chateaubriand  or  her  lover  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
George  Sand,  at  a  later  period,  than  Musset  or  Chopin?  Simply  because 
these  women  lived  their  romanticism  and  revolt,  underwent  its  hard- 
ships and  sacrifices,  bravely  defied  the  society  or  political  order  they 
professed  to  scorn  —  while  the  men  conducted  their  revolt  most  platoni- 
cally  and  with  all  regard  for  their  personal  ease.  The  women,  then, 
were  as  much  more  heroic  than  the  men  as  passion  is  greater  than  sen- 
timentalism,  life  than  literature. 

This  single  example  of  George  Brandes'  virile  method  must  suffice. 
In  commending  this  stimulating  work,  it  may  be  desirable  to  enumerate 
the  titles  of  the  four  volumes  which  are  to  come.  These  are:  "The 
Reaction  [Catholic  and  Monarchical]  in  France  ";  "Naturalism  in  Eng- 
land"; "The  Romantic  School  in  France";  and  "Young  Germany." 
The  survey  closes  with  the  year  1848. 

"  Main  Currents  "  must  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  understand  na- 
tional literature  as  a  specific  expression  of  great  emotional  experiences 
common  to  the  civilized  world.  For  the  succeeding  volumes  the  pub- 
lishers should  supply  analytical  tables  of  contents.  At  present  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  one's  way  about  in  a  work  which  abounds  in  valuable  detail; 
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and  the  index,  which  it  may  be  assumed  will  round  up  the  edition,  will 
not  wholly  meet  this  need. 

"  0  Pollock !  let  you  and  I  and  Spedding  stand  out  against  these 
damnable  German  humbugs,"  writes  FitzGerald,  apropos  of  an  article 
"with  a  deal  of  ^Esthetics  in  it."  Omitting  the  qualificative  German, 
the  quotation  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  Herbert  Spencer's  "Facts  and 
Comments  " ; l  since  humbugs  are  his  target.  This  volume  of  brief  essays 
is,  the  master  assures  us,  his  last ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  miscellaneous 
nature  of  these  thirty-nine  articles  —  the  numerical  coincidence  is 
whimsical  —  suggests  in  a  melancholy  way  the  clearing  up  of  a  desk 
preparatory  to  its  disuse. 

And  yet  the  volume  yields  in  literary  interest  to  few  of  its  prede- 
cessors. In  it  one  finds  the  philosopher  less  absorbed  in  his  life-long 
task  of  generalization  and  more  nearly  at  grips  with  the  every-day  prob- 
lems of  us  all.  The  several  political  essays  plead  for  an  enlightened 
individualism;  show  how  fallacious  is  that  theory  of  majority  rule  which 
causes  a  stockholder  or  a  citizen  to  assent  in  the  breaking  of  the  con- 
tract under  which  a  company  or  state  exists;  declare  that  the  "regi- 
mentation "  of  society  under  government  control,  and  the  consequent 
impairment  of  individual  initiative,  are  symptoms  of  "rebarbarization," 
not  of  progress.  This  criticism  of  recent  tendencies  of  English  society 
has  been  described  as  "mere  scolding,"  an  opinion  in  which  probably 
few  readers  will  concur. 

The  two  essays  on  style  and  the  four  on  music,  while  they  are  valu- 
able as  the  record  of  the  taste  of  a  great  personality,  are  conceived  in  so 
schoolmasterly  a  vein  that  one  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  rela- 
tively insensitive  in  these  matters. 

In  the  essay  "Exaggerations  and  Misstatements,"  Mr.  Spencer  cites, 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  legend  now  forming  that  Huxley  was  every- 
where consulted  in  the  preparation  of  "  Synthetic  Philosophy "  for  the 
press.  Huxley  once  wrote  to  Dr.  Dohrn,  about  Spencer :  "  I  have  been  Ms 
devil's  advocate  for  a  number  of  years,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  many 
brilliant  speculations  I  have  been  the  means  of  checking  in  an  embry- 
onic state."  But  there  is  telling,  says  Mr.  Spencer;  Huxley  merely 
revised  the  proof-sheets  of  the  two  volumes  of  "Principles  of  Biology," 
and,  broadly  speaking,  just  three  important  sections  were  suppressed  in 
deference  to  his  advice.  The  explanation  seems  very  like  retaliation  for  an 
old  fling  of  Huxley's,  recalled  in  the  essay  on  "Feeling  versus  Intellect "; 

1  Appleton. 
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"Gorue  upstairs,"  he  said  once  to  Spencer;  "I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing which  will  delight  you  —  a  fact  that  goes  slick  through  a  great 
generalization."  There  is  an  equal  delight,  we  may  imagine  Mr.  Spen- 
cer saying,  in  observing  a  great  imagination  which  goes  slick  over  a  fact. 
It  is  regrettable  that  considerations  of  space  prevent  the  quoting  of 
large  portions  of  the  valedictory  essay  entitled  "Ultimate  Questions." 
In  it  Herbert  Spencer  examines  the  fact  of  the  infinitude  of  space  in 
the  light  of  mysterious  relations  disclosed  by  the  new  geometry  of 
position,  and  finds  in  this  presupposition  of  his  philosophy  an  idea  from 
which  he  shrinks.  Pasteur  found  in  the  idea  of  the  infinite  something 
consoling,  for  he  identified  it  with  God.  Herbert  Spencer  rejects  this 
fusion  or  confusion  of  ideas,  and  very  bravely  confesses  the  austerity 
of  his  own  doctrine.  "Of  late  years,"  he  writes,  "the  consciousness 
that  without  origin  or  cause  infinite  Space  has  ever  existed  and  must 
ever  exist  produces  in  me  a  feeling  from  which  I  shrink. "  "  It  is  a 
question  of  facing  the  truth,  not  of  being  comforted,"  one  may  imagine 
him  saying ;  "  but  that  is  no  reason  for  denying  the  need  or  value  of  com- 
fort. "  That  no  one  should  be  deprived  of  a  real  consolation  though  based 
on  false  thinking  is  the  humane  conclusion  of  the  essay,  "  What  Should 
the  Sceptic  Say  to  Believers  ? "  For  himself  in  the  noble  and  solemn 
contemplation  of  which  we  have  quoted  the  concluding  lines  Herbert 
Spencer  proudly  reserves  that  melancholy  which  even  the  devout  have 
recognized  to  be  the  inevitable  familiar  of  the  Contemplative  Life. 

Travels. 

Col.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  came  up  in  the  easy  circumstances 
of  a  Virginia  patrician ;  kept  his  dinners  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  and  fre- 
quented the  London  coffee  houses  in  his  youth  and  brought  back  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time;  served  as  Auditor  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  member  and  finally  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Colony; 
built  him  a  stately  country  home  at  Westover  on  the  James ;  and  died 
possessed  of  179,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Dominion.  His 
fortune  was  largely  inherited,  but  somewhat  increased  by  the  sale  of 
"that  bewitching  Vegetable,  Tobacco."  His  library,  of  which  the  sale 
catalogue  is  fortunately  preserved,  contained  upwards  of  4,000  volumes, 
including  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  a  very  complete  list  of  the  classics,  the  staple  works  in 
French  literature,  and  a  number  of  items  of  facetiae  which  prepare  us 
for  the  broad,  if  innocent,  wit  of  his  literary  works.  These  works, 
which  are  collected  in  a  handsome  volume,  "The  Writings  of  Colo- 
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nel  William  Byrd  of  Westover  in  Virginia,  Esq1"6,"  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Spencer  Bassett,  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  are  of 
a  casual  nature,  recreations  of  a  gentleman  planter  rather  than  the 
studied  productions  of  a  litterateur.  None  of  them  was  published 
during  his  lifetime ;  and  though  scraps  of  his  vivacious  journals  of  travel 
are  accessible  in  Stedman  and  Hutchinson's  "Library  of  American  Lit- 
erature," and  in  the  convenient  little  anthology  of  colonial  literature 
edited  by  Profs.  Trent  and  Wells,  the  present  volume  is  practically  the 
colonel's  maiden  appeal  to  the  general  reading  public.  His  welcome 
should  not  be  a  doubtful  one ;  for  his  journeys  are  of  the  easiest  read- 
ing, and  he  himself  is  an  irresistibly  entertaining  companion  —  a  trav- 
eller of  the  tribe  of  Chaucer  and  the  legendary  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

His  best  work  is  the  "  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  Eun  in  the  Year 
1728."  It  is  an  elaborated  journal  of  his  experiences  as  a  boundary 
commissioner  for  Virginia  when  the  disputed  southern  line  was  fixed. 
Byrd's  party  of  chain  men  and  surveyors  began  this  work  in  the  spring 
of  1728,  working  then  in  the  Eastern  morasses.  In  the  fall  they  car- 
ried the  line  some  two  hundred  miles  back  through  the  unsettled  coun- 
try to  the  mountains.  The  first  survey  brought  under  Byrd's  observation 
the  poor  whites,  who  were  settling  Virginia  territory  under  the  easy 
North  Carolina  law.  The  chaplain  of  the  party  from  day  to  day  bap- 
tized babies  as  he  went.  Their  parents'  matrimonial  bond  had  been 
blessed  by  the  local  magistrates  only.  The  inhabitants  of  "the  Dismal  " 
[swamp]  were  a  sorry  lot: 

Our  Landlord  bad  settled  Himself  on  the  Borders  of  this  Dismal,  for  the  Advan- 
tage of  the  Green  Food  His  Cattle  find  there  all  Winter,  and  for  the  Rooting  that 
Supports  His  Hogs.  This,  I  own,  is  some  convenience  to  his  Purse,  for  which  his 
whole  Family  pay  dear  in  their  Persons,  for  they  are  devoured  by  musketas  all  the 
Summer,  and  have  Agues  every  Spring  and  Fall,  which  Corrupt  all  the  Juices  of 
their  Bodies,  give  them  a  cadaverous  complexion,  and  besides  a  lazy,  creeping  Habit, 
which  they  never  get  rid  of. 

Later  Byrd  writes  of  these  Carolinians  : 

One  thing  may  be  said  for  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Province,  that  they  are  not 
troubled  with  any  Religious  Fumes,  and  have  the  least  Superstition  of  any  People 
living.  They  do  not  know  Sunday  from  any  other  day,  any  more  than  Robinson 
Crusoe  did,  which  would  give  them  a  great  Advantage  were  they  given  to  be  indus- 
trious. But  they  keep  so  many  Sabbaths  every  week,  that  their  disregard  of  the 
Seventh  Day  has  no  manner  of  cruelty  in  it,  either  to  Servants  or  Cattle. 

The  Indians  were  already  dying  out  fast;  but  here  and  there  the 
party  fell  in  with  them.  On  the  Indian  question  Colonel  Byrd  had 
decided  views;  believing  that  the  humane  solution  was  intermarriage, 
and  citing  for  this  view  the  example  of  the  French  colonists. 
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The  glories  of  the  autumn  trip  toward  the  mountains,  when  the 
members  of  the  party  shot  endless  bears  and  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  came 
upon  panthers,  wolves,  and  even  a  buffalo  —  the  elk  was  represented 
only  by  a  discarded  pair  of  antlers  —  may  be  followed  day  by  day  in 
Colonel  Byrd's  sprightly  English.  The  North  Carolina  commissioners, 
true  to  the  character  Byrd  had  given  their  colony,  soon  dropped  out,  and 
the  Virginians  ran  the  line  until  opening  winter  turned  them  back.  Colo- 
nel Byrd  has  an  eye  to  everything  —  to  Indian  legends  told  by  his  guide, 
to  camp  lore  and  herb  lore,  to  the  humors  of  the  forest  way,  and, 
strangely  for  his  time,  to  natural  scenery.  He  took  a  special  pleasure 
in  the  Eiver  Dan,  upon  which  he  subsequently  laid  out  his  "Land  of 
Eden": 

The  Stream  which  was  perfectly  clear,  ran  down  about  two  Knots,  or  two  Miles, 
an  Hour,  when  the  water  was  at  the  lowest.  The  Bottom  was  cover'd  with  a 
coarse  Gravel,  Spangled  very  thick  with  a  Shining  Substance,  that  almost  dazzled 
the  eye,  and  the  Sand  upon  either  Shore  Sparkled  with  the  same  Splendid  particles. 
[These  the  travellers  took  for  gold.]  .  .  .  But  we  soon  found  our  Selves  mistaken, 
and  our  Gold  Dust  dwindled  into  small  Flakes  of  isinglass.  However,  tho'  this  did 
not  make  the  River  so  rich  as  we  cou'd  wish,  yet  it  made  it  exceedingly  Beautiful. 

"A  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,  Anno  1733,"  and  "Progress  to 
the  Mines  in  the  Year  1732  "  are  less  carefully  finished  than  the  "Di- 
viding Line ;"  but  the  "  Progress  "  contains  valuable  pictures  of  plantation 
life  and  at  least  one  touch  which  marks  Byrd  as  "  a  man  of  feeling "  long 
before  the  phrase  was  fashionable.  On  his  journey,  he  stopped  with  an 
old  friend  upon  whom  age  had  borne  heavily.     He  writes : 

I  had  not  seen  Mrs.  Chiswell  in  24  Years,  which,  alas !  had  made  great  Havoc 
with  her  pretty  Face,  and  plow'd  very  deep  Furrows  in  her  fair  Skin.  It  was  im- 
possible to  know  her  again,  so  much  the  flower  was  faded.  However,  tho'  she  was 
grown  an  Old  Woman,  yet  she  was  one  of  those  absolute  Rarities,  a  very  good  old 
Woman. 

It  is  the  courtly,  genial  mood  that  is  so  agreeable  in  all  Byrd's  writ- 
ings. These  should  be  read  if  only  to  remind  us  how  well  these 
worldly  qualities,  which  the  Northern  colonies  had  deliberately  re- 
nounced, suffered  transplantation  to  Virginia.  In  the  present  volume, 
a  beautiful  product  of  the  De  Vinne  press,  there  is  only  to  regret  the 
absence  of  a  map  and  the  limitation  to  500  copies.  Why  should  not 
Mr.  Bassett  give  us  a  popular  edition  of  Byrd,  including  the  best  of  his 
letters  ?  The  owner  of  Westover  merits  a  far  wider  acquaintance  than 
this  stately  volume  can  possibly  gain  for  him. 
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Biography  and  Memoirs. 


The  right  of  Pasteur  to  be  considered  in  any  literary  survey  of  the 
century  just  past  will  be  contested  only  by  those  who  have  taken  a  very 
superficial  view  of  the  literature  of  that  period.  It  was  no  fortuitous 
coincidence  that  led  Pasteur  to  claim  only  the  honor  of  understanding 
the  experimental  method  while  Zola  was  writing  the  "roman  expeYi- 
mentale  " ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  rank  assigned  to  that  form 
of  literature  the  methods  of  which  approximate  to  those  of  science, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  generally  accepted  as  the  most 
characteristic,  if  not  the  greatest,  product  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  because  Pasteur  represents  so  typically  the  ideals  of  the  scientific 
temperament  that  his  "Life,"  by  M.  Vallery-Radot,1  marred  as  it  is 
by  the  superfluous  enthusiasms  of  the  author  and  converted  into  an 
unidiomatic  English  by  the  translator,  is  among  the  most  important  of 
recent  publications. 

The  story  of  Pasteur's  beneficent  discoveries  belongs  to  science. 
The  analysis  of  his  unerring  genius  for  experimentation  concerns  litera- 
ture more  nearly,  but  may  not  detain  us  now.  That  steadfast  course, 
in  which  every  triumph  speedily  became  only  the  prophecy  of  a  newer 
and  a  greater  triumph,  yields  in  interest  to  a  greatness  of  soul  which 
makes  the  man  seem  more  than  the  investigator. 

M.  Vallery-Radot' s  narrative  abounds  in  personal  touches.  In  it 
one  may  learn  of  the  essential  simplicity  of  the  great  scientist,  of  his  loy- 
alty to  his  family,  to  his  masters,  and  to  France.  One  welcomes  his 
repudiation,  after  the  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Bonn.  "I  feel  offended,"  he  wrote,  "at  seeing  my  name  with  the  quali- 
fication of  Virum  clarissimum  that  you  have  given  it,  placed  under  a 
name  which  is  henceforth  an  object  of  execration  to  my  country,  that  of 
Rex  Gulielmus"  One  rejoices,  too,  at  the  honors  that  came  to  him  so 
easily,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  regards  with  pleasure  that  confraternity 
of  science  which  made  his  colleagues  and  rivals  and  the  very  bureau- 
crats conspire  in  giving  to  his  researches  the  necessary  material  support. 
But  the  fact  which  will  most  forcibly  strike  the  imagination  is  that, 
while  conducting  investigations  which  were  putting  a  new  face  upon 
nature,  he  retained  his  early  religious  faith,  and  remained  profoundly  in- 
different to  the  philosophical  implications  of  his  discoveries.  He  knew 
apparently  neither  scepticism  nor  reaction,  and  his  case  is  almost  unique 
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among  the  great  men  of  science  of  his  time.  This  came,  one  must  be- 
lieve, not  of  any  intellectual  limitation,  but  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  prob- 
ity. It  was,  he  believed,  premature  to  draw  theological  inferences  from 
experimental  science. 

Scientific  method  has  still  its  limitations.  Until  it  is  ready  to  make 
demonstrable  affirmations  on  such  subjects  as  love,  hatred,  patriotism, 
the  sense  of  the  divine  or  of  the  infinite,  it  is  bounden  to  a  due  respect 
for  all  dear,  illogical  tradition.  Nor  is  the  dualism  which  Pasteur  ac- 
cepted so  simply  without  high  precedent.  When  Descartes  reserved 
from  universal  scepticism  only  the  assurance  that  he  existed  as  a  thinking 
being,  he  retained  provisionally  the  standards  of  conduct  to  which  he 
was  born. 

It  is  a  stiff  jump,  even  for  a  more  athletic  reviewer  than  the  present 
one,  from  Pasteur's  battlefield  to  FitzGerald's  garden  plot;  and  yet  that 
delightful  recluse,  as  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright's  volume  of  "Moke  Letters  of 
Edward  FitzGerald  " *  displays  him,  showed  quite  as  much  persistency 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  predilections  as  the  great  scientist  did  in 
the  demolition  of  scientists  falsely  so-called.  "  I  have  been  all  my  life 
apprentice  to  this  heavy  business  of  idleness ;  and  am  not  yet  master  of 
my  craft;  the  gods  are  too  just  to  suffer  that  I  should,"  writes  Fitz- 
Gerald to  his  friend  Pollock.  The  Letters  are  the  evidence  that  his 
mastery  was  better  than  he  supposed. 

There  remains  nothing  new  to  say  about  the  perfect  grace  and  good 
breeding  of  FitzGerald's  Letters;  and  the  single  criticism  of  the  present 
collection  would  be  that  it  contains  a  certain  number  of  perfunctory  letters 
to  correspondents  with  whom  "  Old  Fitz  "  was  but  slightly  concerned. 
Even  among  his  friends,  it  should  be  remembered,  FitzGerald  discrim- 
inates carefully,  meeting  with  the  utmost  nicety  each  man's  habitual 
mood.  The  letters  to  Cowell  never  contain  such  sallies  as  were  freely 
launched  against  Pollock ;  while  the  whimsicality  that  marks  the  early 
letters  to  Carlyle  lessens  appreciably  as  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  loses  health 
and  heart.  For  Mrs.  Cowell  was  reserved  that  chivalrous  delicacy  of  ad- 
dress which  makes  the  letters  to  Fanny  Kemble  unique  in  our  literature. 

No  one  really  needs  a  guide  to  this  thin  volume  of  delights.  The 
hearty  praise  of  Lowell's  insight,  which  is  compared  to  Sainte-Beuve's, 
might  be  noted.  It  is  coupled  with  distrust  of  his  "ambition  of  fine,  or 
smart,  writing."  Tennyson,  he  insists,  the  women  have  spoiled.  "Do 
you  —  can  you  —  read  Morris,"  he  writes  to  Pollock,  "  who  (Cowell  tells 
me)   almost    shares    the    throne  with  Browning?      Ter  conatus  tram 
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with  Jason — as  with  Book  and  Ring.     No  go.     Will  Waterproof  shall 
survive  them  all." 

If  his  thoughts  "go  floating  about  in  a  Gossamer  way,"  the  substra- 
tum of  thinking  is  solid.  This  appears  as  much  in  his  renunciations 
as  in  his  choices.  He  lets  the  Eastern  Question  go,  while  his  boy- 
reads  all  the  Tichborne  Trial.  In  all  the  letters  there  is  not  a  single 
allusion  to  Matthew  Arnold,  and  most  reasonably,  for  Arnold  was 
battering  away  at  the  Philistines  —  a  class  and  a  word  which  were  as 
remote  from  FitzGerald's  curiosity  as  Sala  from  Omar.  Gultivons  noire 
jardin  was  his  motto,  and  surely  no  one  will  find  that  the  fragrant 
personality  embalmed  in  this  and  the  earlier  volumes  was  a  product  un- 
worthy of  all  the  pains  and  all  the  renunciations.  If  any  apologia  for 
this  little  collection  were  necessary  it  would  be  found  in  FitzGerald's 
words  on  Walpole : 

I  like  Horace  Walpole:  lie's  capital  fun,  and  the  most  easy  reading  in  the  world: 
no  small  praise,  for  easy  reading  does  not  presume  easy  writing  by  any  means. 
Walpole,  I  suppose,  wrote  easily ;  but  then  it's  not  easy  to  have  such  a  head  as 
would  write  so  easily. — Q.  E.  D. 

While  the  exuberance  of  Clara  Morris'  "  Life  on  the  Stage  " ! 
will  for  a  moment  provoke  the  hostility  of  a  superior  person,  such  a 
reader  will  end  in  a  state  of  abject  surrender  to  the  charm  of  her  story. 
In  fact  a  certain  staginess  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  book,  and  a  kind  of 
guarantee  of  its  good  faith.  As  is  the  custom  of  autobiographies,  the 
early  chapters  are  the  best;  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more 
charming  than  the  story  of  the  girl  Clara's  experiences  with  the  Ellsler 
Stock  Company  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  was  a  member  of  the  ballet, 
and,  though  she  soon  took  speaking  parts,  received  only  a  "thinker's  " 
pay.  The  great  actors  of  the  day  played  from  time  to  time  with  Ellsler' s 
Company ;  so  Clara  Morris  was  a  sixteen-year-old  Gertrude  to  the  Ham- 
let of  both  Bandmann  and  Booth ;  supported  the  Keans,  whose  idiosyn- 
crasies are  admirably  hit  off;  and  was  E.  L.  Davenport's  Emilia  in 
"Othello."  There  is  something  very  idyllic  in  the  description  of  these 
early  years  of  struggle  and  learning  and  ambition,  so  that  the  reader 
almost  resents  the  latter  successes  and  "long  runs"  with  Daly's  and 
Palmer's  companies. 

There  is  much  of  the  grace  of  a  day  that  is  gone  in  her  characteri- 
zation of  old  associates,  of  whom  she  writes : 

Looking  back  to  the  actors  of  '65  I  can't  help  noticing  the  difference  between 
their  attitude  of  mind  toward  their  profession  and  that  of  the  actor  of  to-day.  Sal- 
aries were  smaller  then,  work  was  harder,  but  life  was  simpler.  The  actor  had  no 
social  standing,  but  he  was  an  unknown  quantity ;  he  was,  in  short,  an  actor  pure 
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and  simple.     He  had  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  —  he  lived  to  act  —  not  merely  liv- 
ing by  acting. 
These  actors,  she  continues,  were  Shakspereans  by  training  and  by 

disposition. 

It  was  odd  to  hear  how  they  used  his  words  and  expressions  in  their  daily  con- 
versation. 'Twas  not  so  much  quoting  him  intentionally,  as  it  was  an  unconscious 
incorporation  into  their  own  language  of  Shakspere's  lines.  Tramps  were  to  them 
almost  always  "Vagrom  men."  "When  one  did  some  very  foolish  thing  he  almost 
surely  begged  to  be  "written  down  an  ass."  The  appearance  of  a  pretty  actress  in 
her  new  spring  or  fall  gown  was  as  surely  hailed  with :  "  The  riches  of  the  ship  have 
come  on  shore !  " 

Miss  Morris  has  in  a  very  high  degree  the  autobiographer's  gift,  that 
of  being  one's  own  hero  without  either  insistence,  or  affectation  of  re- 
serve. A  charming  humor  enlivens  nearly  every  page,  and  while  the 
signs  of  literary  inexperience  are  everywhere,  she  never  fails  in  the  es- 
sential matter  of  realizing  her  scene  or  presenting  her  character  in  a 
vivid  light.  Her  gift  of  portraiture  is,  indeed,  quite  extraordinary ;  and 
while  it  may  seem  absurd  to  speak  of  this  friendly  book  as  a  "docu- 
ment," it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  profitable  use  which  the  future  chronicler 
of  our  times  will  make  of  her  Joe  Barrett,  Jim  Fiske,  or  August  in  Daly. 
And  surely  this  record  of  Miss  Morris'  own  gracious  personality  is  of 
more  than  transient  interest.  But  why  do  Miss  Morris'  literary  ad- 
visers allow  her  to  publish  such  a  book  with  few  dates  and  without  an 
index  —  an  appendage  quite  as  indispensable  to  a  book  of  memoirs  as 
the  "  bustle  "  with  which  Mr.  Daly  once  pursued  a  certain  rebellious 
"  Alixe,"  was  to  a  leading  lady  of  his  troupe,  Consule  Planco  ? 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Chateaubriand's  "Memoires  d'Outre  Tombe"are  now  being  published  in  a 
handsome  library  edition  by  the  Putnams.  The  translation  —  the  first  complete  in 
English  —  by  Alexander  Texeira  de  Mattos,  renders  Chateaubriand's  sonorous  periods 
very  happily.  The  work  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes,  of  which  four  have  already 
appeared.  It  need  hardly  be  recalled  that,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  inaccuracy, 
the  memoirs  of  Chateaubriand  are  the  standard  by  which  autobiography  as  an  art  is 
measured. 

"  Some  Unpublished  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  "  (Longmans)  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  this  amiable  personality.  Those  which  express  Wal- 
pole's  solicitude  for  his  dear  friend,  the  aged  Marquise  de  Deft'and,  in  her  last  illness, 
his  sorrow  for  her  death,  and  his  desire  to  execute  discreetly  his  duties  as  her  literary 
executor  are  of  poignant  personal  interest.  The  little  volume  shows  Walpole  in  a 
character  quite  other  than  that  of  a  hardened  man  of  the  world. 

In  "  The  Path  to  Rome  "  (Longmans)  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  describes  a  walking 
trip  from  Toul  on  the  Moselle  to  the  Eternal  City.  All  his  experiences  are  treated 
in  the  fantastic  vein  of  Sterne  or  Rabelais  —  without  their  indiscretions.  The  sauce 
of  opinion  is  constantly  more  plentiful  than  the  meat  of  fact,  and  those  readers  who 
agree  with  Stevenson  that  there's  nothing  like  an  odd  volume  of  "Shandy"  for 
mental  pabulum  on  a  walking  trip  will  thoroughly  relish  Mr.  Belloc's  ragout. 
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Early  in  May  of  this  year,  as  I  walked  through  West  Twenty-third 
Street,  New  York,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  a  singular  rattling  sound, 
proceeding  apparently  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  It  was  as  if  a 
gigantic  woodpecker  were  drumming  on  the  limbs  of  some  invisible  tree 
of  iron,  hidden  behind  the  walls  of  the  old  hotel.  Emerging  upon  Madi- 
son Square,  I  found  the  explanation  of  the  strange  din  in  a  black  skele- 
ton of  steel  rising  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
near  by.  High  upon  the  cage  of  steel  column's  and  beams  a  dozen 
pneumatic  riveters  were  at  work ;  and  their  strident  rattle,  filling  the 
upper  air  and  echoed  from  the  walls  of  the  hotel,  had  produced  the 
singular  effect  I  have  described.  It  was  a  new  note  in  the  symphony 
of  the  city's  noise,  and  a  significant  one.  It  may  be  heard  on  half  a 
dozen  edifices  rising,  giraffe-like,  on  lower  Broadway;  and  everywhere 
it  proclaims  a  new  alliance  between  art  and  science,  between  architect- 
ure and  engineering ;  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  long  divorce  which 
has  separated  them  for  a  century  at  least.  It  gives  audible  and  visible 
proof  that,  in  this  country  at  least,  architecture  has  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  same  economic  and  industrial  movement  that  has  shaped 
American  supremacy  in  so  many  fields.  This  is,  so  far  forth,  an  evi- 
dence of  life ;  for  art  in  an  age  of  progress  is  dead  only  when  it  segre- 
gates itself  from  other  human  activities  and  ceases  to  feel  the  pulsation 
of  the  eager  life  about  it.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  architects  know 
how  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  the  splendid  resources  which 
science  and  industry  place  at  their  disposal ;  and  it  is  equally  encourag- 
ing to  find  commerce  and  science  turning  their  wealth  and  power  into 
the  channels  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  extraordinary  structures  which  have  been  reared  in  America  in 
recent  years  for  the  purposes  of  business  are  the  evidence  that  our 
modern  American  architecture  is  a  living  and  progressive  art  with  her 
eyes  fixed  not  on  the  past,  but  on  the  future ;  not  decrepit,  but  young 
and  full  of  life.  If  she  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  statuesque  beauty 
of  perfect  art,  there  is  in  her  fair  proportions  the  promise  of  a  matur- 
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ing  splendor  with  which  the  years  shall  shortly  endow  her,  and  of  which 
this  mighty  nation  shall  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed. 

This  is  prognosis.  I  have  chosen  to  begin  thus,  in  order  that  each 
statement  in  the  pages  to  follow  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the 
hopeful  pre -view  I  have  ventured  to  frame;  for  many  prognosticates 
refuse  to  hope  and  be  happy.  Here,  as  in  medicine,  the  doctors  disagree. 
There  are  those,  if  I  may  now  be  permitted  a  change  of  metaphor,  who 
see  only  shoals  ahead  and  clouds  above ;  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
pilots,  and  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  officers  have  been  trained  in 
the  wrong  schools  and  that  the  sailors  are  numskulls.  The  ship  of 
architecture  is  as  good  as  wrecked  already.  "Architecture  has  never 
been  a  living  art  since  the  Middle  Ages ;  it  has  produced  nothing  but 
inanities  and  mechanical  imitations;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  true 
modern  style,  much  less  an  American  style."  We  have  all  read 
such  jeremiads  in  the  architectural  journals  and  in  books  and  maga- 
zines, both  American  and  foreign.  One  French  critic1  says:  "The 
partisans  of  the  '  New  Art '  affirm  that  there  exists  no  art  properly  ex- 
pressive of  our  age.  They  would  make  tabula  rasa  of  the  past,  deny 
it,  and  strive  to  forget  it."  A  few  years  earlier  another  writer  in  the 
same  review  declared :  "  To-day  an  official  teaching,  narrow  and  sectarian, 
obliges  the  youth  to  draw  his  inspiration  solely  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
...  In  Paris  the  manufacture  of  facades  tends  to  become  a  mere  indus- 
try." On  the  other  hand,  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  Prof.  Otto 
Wagner,  of  Vienna,  equally  noted  for  his  marvellous  fertility  of  design 
and  his  thoughtful  and  incisive  writing,  says,  in  a  recent  brochure:'1  "It 
is  indeed  to  be  assumed  as  demonstrated  that  art  and  artists  always 
represent  their  period.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  strongly  agitated  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  seeks  an  expression  corresponding 
to  a  view  of  art  original  with  itself."     And  more  in  the  same  strain. 

I  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  general  question  thus  at  issue  between 
the  two  schools  of  the  critics  of  modern  architecture  otherwise  than  by 
marshalling  the  evidence  and  letting  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
Let  us,  however,  remember,  as  we  survey  them,  that  the  most  difficult  of 
all  judgments  are  those  we  are  called  to  pass  on  contemporary  works. 
Our  own  prejudices  and  habits  of  thought  and  the  echoes  of  phrases 
dropped  in  heated  controversy  are  dangers  in  the  path  of  just  verdicts. 
The  names  and  labels  of  historic  styles  often  lead  astray.     A  style  may 

1  "Revue  des  Arts  Decoratifs,"  xv.,  352,  Paris,  1895. 

2  "Modern  Architecture,"  translated  by  N.  Clifford  Ricker.  Boston :  Rogers  and 
Manson,  1902. 
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be  growing  up  in  our  midst  undetected  by  us  because  of  our  habit  of  em- 
ploying classifications  no  longer  pertinent.  "A  style,"  says  Gustave 
Geoffroy,  "  is  a  historic  definition,  made  after  the  fact,  when  the  ages 
have  rolled  by  and  it  has  become  possible  to  study  face  to  face  the  re- 
sults of  a  long  and  painful  human  labor."  That  we  may  not  generalize 
from  too  slender  premises,  I  shall  seek  to  make  this  survey  as  broad  as 
possible.  And  if  my  own  personal  conviction  is  found  to  be  that  we 
already  have  our  national  modern  American  style,  not  fixed  and  final, 
but  fluid  and  ever  changing  as  all  great  styles  have  been  in  progressive 
ages,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  means  universal  commendation  of 
our  modern  architecture,  or  an  eye  blind  to  its  weaknesses  and  defects. 

It  will  be  well  at  the  outset  of  our  study  to  consider  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  present  movement  in  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
What  are  we  chiefly  building  ?  Where  is  building  most  active  ?  What 
is  the  character  of  the  architecture  produced  by  this  activity?  These 
are  pertinent  and  interesting  questions. 

We  are  at  the  time  of  this  writing  on  the  crest  of  an  almost  unex- 
ampled wave  of  commercial  prosperity.  The  building  industry,  which 
is  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  commercial  depression  and  the  last  to 
experience  a  revival  of  prosperity,  has  now  for  two  or  three  years  been 
extraordinarily  prosperous.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  country 
were  so  many  millions  being  invested  in  building  enterprises,  over  so 
vast  an  area,  and  in  such  variety.  This  activity  is  most  intense  at  the 
foci  of  commerce,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  great  cities,  and  probably  most 
intense  of  all  in  New  York,  which  counts  the  largest  population  and  the 
greatest  aggregations  of  wealth.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
$50,000,000  worth  of  commercial  buildings  were  under  contract  to  be 
completed  in  that  city  by  the  first  of  May,  and  the  movement  has  not 
yet  slackened.  Chicago  undoubtedly  stands  next  to  New  York  in  archi- 
tectural activity,  and  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  and  other  cities 
share  in  the  same  activity  in  a  lesser  degree.  But  the  large  cities  do 
not  monopolize  the  movement.  Throughout  the  North  and  West,  and 
in  the  industrial  regions  of  the  South,  new  buildings  are  being  erected 
in  marvellous  numbers,  while  in  country  towns  the  same  thing  is  true 
on  a  proportionately  diminished  scale.  New  houses,  new  barns,  new 
shops,  new  schoolhouses,  and  new  churches  are  being  built  all  over  our 
broad  domain.  Three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  probably  a  low 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  for  new  buildings  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  colossal  activity?     What  are  we 
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building  with  all  this  money?  A  few  suggestive  examples  are  to  the 
point.  New  York  is  erecting  at  present,  or  has  recently  completed,  a 
great  variety  of  important  buildings,  including  a  Cathedral,  Custom 
House,  Hall  of  Kecords,  Public  Library,  several  great  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings, a  new  wing  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  many  fine  churches,  a  new 
Stock  Exchange,  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  scores  of  office  buildings, 
beside  clubs,  hotels,  and  private  mansions  of  great  cost.  The  other 
great  cities  can  show  records  almost  as  remarkable  relatively  to  their 
resources.  Washington  is  planning  architectural  and  landscape  embel- 
lishments of  marvellous  splendor  and  extent;  Minnesota  has  just  com- 
pleted an  imposing  and  truly  splendid  Capitol;  Providence  has  but  re- 
cently witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Ehode  Island  State  House ;  and 
Pennsylvania  has  still  more  recently  closed  a  competition  for  a  new  State 
Capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  National  Government  has  awarded  during 
the  past  year  important  competitions,  under  the  Tarsney  Act,  for  custom- 
houses, post-offices,  and  court-houses,  including  two  important  depart- 
ment buildings  at  Washington.  A  magnificent  group  is  in  process  of 
erection  at  Annapolis  for  the  Naval  Academy,  to  cost  in  all  eight  mil- 
lions ;  and  an  almost  equally  elaborate  undertaking  has  been  authorized 
for  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  archi- 
tectural enterprises  of  the  National  Government ;  to  these  may  be  added 
many  new  city  halls  and  other  municipal  buildings  scattered  over  a  wide 
area,  and  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  colleges,  universities,  and  libraries  share  in  this  activity.  Several 
universities  and  colleges  have  "  devised  liberal  things  "  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings.  Most  conspicuous,  of  course,  is  the  gigantic  scheme  of 
the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  the  result  of  the  Phoebe  Hearst 
competition  of  1899,  which  was  international,  and  was  won  by  a  French 
architect  of  distinction,  M.  B^nard.  The  first  building  of  this  colossal 
undertaking  has  been  begun.  At  St.  Louis,  the  Washington  University 
has  adopted  the  competitive  design  offered  by  Messrs.  Cope  and  Stew- 
ardson,  Philadelphia  architects  of  high  repute,  for  an  extensive  and 
monumental  congeries  of  buildings;  and  the  same  architects  have  re- 
cently completed  a  number  of  admirable  structures  for  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  New  Yorkers  are  familiar  with  the  present  Columbia 
University  group,  which  year  by  year  adds  some  new  feature  toward  its 
ultimate  completion ;  but  few  among  them  are  aware  of  the  impressive 
mass  of  edifices  for  the  City  College  that  is  ere  long  to  crown  the  Wash- 
ington Heights  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street. 

Libraries  are  multiplying  all  over  the  United  States,  thanks  not  only 
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to  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  also  to  public  enterprise  and  the  liberality  of  other 
generous  citizens.  New  York  has  effected  a  remarkable  reform  in  the 
architecture  of  her  public  schools  in  the  past  few  years.  Elsewhere 
scientifically  designed  schoolhouses  have  been  multiplied  in  the  regular 
progress  of  architectural  development,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not  of 
reform.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  an  important  con- 
tributor to  our  architectural  progress;  witness  in  New  York  the  new 
Naval  Branch,  erected  by  Miss  Helen  Gould,  and  the  new  Twenty- 
third  Street  Branch  just  begun ;  or  the  new  buildings  completed  or  under 
way  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Scranton,  Penn.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  among 
many  others.  Of  new  churches  the  number  is  legion :  the  old  buildings 
being  constantly  outgrown,  left  behind  by  the  march  of  population,  or 
torn  down  because  no  longer  suited  to  modern  requirements.  The  en- 
trance of  the  church  into  the  arena  of  social  reform  is  conspicuously 
evidenced  by  the  changed  programmes  of  the  more  recent  building  en- 
terprises and  the  growing  importance  of  the  parish-house  and  institutional 
appendages  of  the  church.  Certainly  in  this  respect  architecture  has  been 
in  the  closest  touch  with,  and  has  been  profoundly  modified  by,  the  cur- 
rents that  are  moving  in  the  modern  American  religious  life. 

In  domestic  architecture,  always  the  most  sensitive  pulse  of  both 
economic  and  artistic  conditions,  no  enumeration  of  recent  activities  is 
possible,  simply  because  they  are  innumerable.  From  the  smallest  ham- 
let to  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World,  the  ring  of  the  carpenter's  ham- 
mer and  mason's  trowel  is  everywhere  heard;  and  the  tide  of  prosperity 
is  leaving,  on  every  hill  and  plain  and  in  every  valley,  its  deposit  of  new 
houses,  small  and  large,  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  almost  always  a  little 
better,  a  little  finer,  a  little  larger  or  more  complete,  and  often  more 
beautiful  than  those  they  replace  or  beside  which  they  rise. 

The  above  summary  of  the  vast  catalogue  of  present-day  building 
activities  in  the  United  States  fails  of  the  impression  it  might  well  pro- 
duce simply  because  it  represents  an  aggregate  too  bewildering  to  be 
apprehended  at  once  by  the  mind.  It  eludes  mental  grasp  as  do  state- 
ments of  astronomical  distances.  One  or  two  comparisons  may  be  help- 
ful. W.e  stand  amazed,  almost  abashed,  at  the  skill  and  devotion  which 
built  the  mediaeval  cathedrals.  But  an  English  contractor  has  recently 
estimated  that  he  could  reproduce  Lincoln  Cathedral  in  a  few  years 
for  $5,000,000;  and  Lincoln  Cathedral  occupied  ninety  years  in  build- 
ing. The  French  cathedrals  would  cost  probably  on  the  average  more 
than  this,  being  loftier  and  bolder  in  construction.  There  are  in  the 
two  countries  —  England  and  France  —  about  170  cathedrals,  of  which 
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100  are  important,  and  these,  taken  together,  might  be  averaged  at 
six  millions  of  dollars  each.  The  erection  of  these  occupied  nearly 
three  hundred  years;  but  half  of  the  expenditure  was  p^ob°bly  made  in 
the  thirteenth  century  —  say  250  or  300  millions.  In  other  words,  a 
low  estimate  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  buildings  erected  during  the 
last  twelve  months  in  the  United  States  equals  or  exceeds  that  involved 
in  the  erection  of  all  the  important  cathedrals  of  England  and  France 
together  through  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  contract  for 
a  single  hotel  or  office  building  in  the  city  of  New  York  often  calls  for 
an  expenditure  equivalent  to  the  present-day  value  of  the  whole  outlay 
of  all  the  dioceses  of  France  for  cathedral  erection  for  a  whole  year  in 
the  century  most  distinguished  for  its  remarkable  achievements  in 
cathedral  building. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  scientific  calculation  in- 
volved in  the  design  of  a  great  hotel  or  office  building  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  required  for  the  construction  of  a  cathedral,  and  that  its 
planning  is  far  more  complex,  and  then  reflect  upon  how  the  plans  for 
the  modern  work  are  prepared  in  five  or  six  months  and  its  erection  is 
accomplished  in  as  many  more,  we  begin  to  grasp  the  significance  of  our 
modern  activity  in  building.  We  are  justified  in  admiring  freely  the 
combination  of  science  and  art  that  makes  such  results  possible,  in 
looking  with  respect  upon  the  men  who  accomplish  them,  in  commend- 
ing the  education  and  the  talent  which  enable  them  to  handle  with  such 
consummate  mastery  the  great  resources  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Whether  or  not  these  men  are  artists,  they  are  undeniably  great  build- 
ers ;  and  this  age  is  without  doubt  a  great  building  age  and  the  nation  a 
great  nation  of  builders.  Certainly  the  industry  and  the  science  of 
building  are  very  much  alive.  Whether  the  art  of  architecture  —  the 
art  of  building  beautifully  —  is  living  or  dying  or  dead  depends  upon 
the  answer  to  the  third  question :  What  is  the  character  of  the  build- 
ings produced  by  all  this  activity  ? 

There  is  no  absolute  standard  of  merit  in  architecture.  Theoreti- 
cally, a  perfect  work  of  architecture  is  one  which  perfectly  fulfils  the 
requirements  it  was  built  to  serve,  is  constructed  with  scientific  correct- 
ness of  design  and  perfection  of  technical  execution,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  faultlessly  beautiful.  But  aesthetic  judgments  are  always  subjec- 
tive and  personal,  the  reflection  of  the  individual's  own  impressions  and 
emotions  in  the  presence  of  the  work  of  art.  These  impressions  are 
as  varied  as  humanity.  Moreover,  the  very  edifice  which  one  age  pro- 
nounces perfect  in  construction  and  in  planning  is  declared  by  a  later 
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generation  to  be  both  unscientific  and  inconvenient.  Architectural  ex- 
cellence is  a  relative  term ;  and  every  building  must  be  judged  in  the 
light  of  the  conditions  which  have  produced  it,  and  by  comparison  with 
what  has  preceded  it  and  —  unless  a  new  building  —  with  what  has  fol- 
lowed. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  method  of  judgment  to  our  contemporary 
architecture.  Let  each  reader  whose  memory  or  information  reaches 
back  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  compare  his  town  and  village  as  it  is 
now  with  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  one  of  those  periods.  The  con- 
trast will  measure  the  architectural  progress  of  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  then.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  most  marked  in  the  great  cit- 
ies or  in  those  which  are  most  rapidly  growing.  Applied  to  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Chicago,  or  to  the  work  of  the  National  Government,  the 
comparison  is  most  impressive.  Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  illustrat- 
ing it  by  the  example  of  New  York,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
Those  who  know  the  architectural  history  of  recent  years  in  other  cities 
can  parallel  the  record  for  themselves  in  those  cities. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  but  four  tall  office  buildings  in  New 
York,  the  Tribune,  Morse,  Mills,  and  Post  Buildings.  There  were  five 
or  six  churches  possessing  some  architectural  interest  other  than  that  of 
relative  antiquity — St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Trinity  and  Grace  Churches, 
St.  George's,  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  St.  Thomas'.  These,  with  the  old  churches  of  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Mark's,  and  St.  Peter's,  the  City  Hall,  the  Custom  House,  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury, the  Tombs  Prison,  the  Post-Office,  the  Grand  Central  Station,  Cooper 
Union,  and  the  Vanderbilt  houses  on  Fifth  Avenue  were  the  chief  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  city.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
consisted  of  one  small  building,  of  little  architectural  merit ;  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  of  another,  much  like  it.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick  had  not  yet  received  its  beautiful  spires ;  Grace  Church 
had  a  spire  of  wood;  Columbia  College  had  recently  built  what  is  now 
the  Berkeley  School  on  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty-ninth  Street,  and 
one  wing  of  the  School  of  Mines ;  the  library  on  Forty -ninth  Street 
and  the  School  of  Mines  building  on  Fourth  Avenue  were  under  con- 
struction. The  World  Building  fire  had  recently  cleared  the  ground  for 
the  new  edifices  that  were  to  arise  from  the  ashes  on  Park  Eow. 

Since  those  primitive  days  New  York  has  been  transformed.  It  is 
still  ugly  and  untidy  in  many  parts,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  now  a 
wonderfully  interesting  city  architecturally.  In  its  lower  section  a  new 
and  mighty  o&y  has  arisen,  imposing  in  its  mountainous  silhouette, 
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splendid  in  the  decoration  and  equipment  of  its  mercantile  palaces.  The 
first  of  these  great  buildings  to  arise  in  1882  were  the  Washington 
Building,  the  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  Potter  Building,  precursors  of 
that  mighty  host  of  gigantic  structures  that  have  made  the  new  sky- 
line of  lower  New  York  so  impressive.  With  the  advent,  in  1891  or 
1892,  of  the  steel-frame  system  the  multiplication  of  these  structures 
received  a  great  impetus.  To-day  the  methods  and  the  standards  of 
building  that  prevailed  in  1882  appear  like  those  of  a  remote  antiquity 
and  are  utterly  discredited.  One  has  only  to  compare  recent  hotels  like 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  with  the  Windsor,  dating  from  1872  —  a  flimsy 
shell  of  brick  filled  with  wooden  floors  and  stairs  and  stud-partitions, 
yet  long  accounted  the  finest  hotel  in  the  city  —  to  appreciate  the  revo- 
lution in  our  standards  of  building. 

During  these  twenty  years  nearly  all  the  more  important  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city  have  been  built,  and  most  of  the  old  ones  burned 
or  torn  down.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
head  the  list,  but  more  recent  edifices  surpass  them  in  elegance. 

If  we  turn  to  ecclesiastical  architecture,  the  change  is  almost  as  re- 
markable. From  the  spires  of  St.  Patrick's  to  the  majestic  beginnings 
of  the  huge  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  list  includes  scores 
of  beautiful  churches  of  less  importance  only  because  of  less  size,  marking 
the  advance  of  taste  and  skill  in  this  difficult  department  of  architecture. 
In  the  field  of  civic  and  public  institutions  a  similar  gain  is  to  be  re- 
corded. The  new  Columbia  buildings,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the  new 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the  Emigrant  buildings  on  Ellis  Island,  the  Custom 
House,  the  Appellate  Court  on  Madison  Square,  the  new  Hall  of  Records, 
the  palatial  Stock  Exchange,  the  great  Public  Library  —  these  are  a  few 
of  the  recent  architectural  embellishments  of  the  city  completed  or  under 
way.  The  two  noble  museums  of  which  our  city  and  country  are  so 
proud  —  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  —  have  taken  on  then  present  stately  aspect  wholly 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  in  large  part  within  the  last  five 
years.  Other  enterprises  of  equal  importance  are  projected  and  promise 
early  realization. 

In  the  building  of  residences,  including  hotels,  apartment  houses, 
and  clubs,  the  advance  has  been  fully  as  striking.  Such  examples  as 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  the  many  huge  and  ornate  apartment  hotels 
now  rising  on  upper  Broadway ;  the  palatial  homes  of  the  great  clubs, 
such  as  the  Century,  Catholic,  Metropolitan,  University,  and  Union 
Olubs,  the  Bar  Association,  and  many  others — all  these  record  a  like 
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progress  from  small  things  to  great,  a  like  increase  of  splendor,  a  like 
advance  in  solid,  durable,  thorough  construction,  and,  in  the  main,  a 
substantial  improvement  in  architectural  character.  The  Tiffany  block 
on  Seventy-second  Street  (1882),  the  Villard  houses  on  Madison  Avenue 
(1883),  the  extension  of  the  Vanderbilt  house  from  Fifty-seventh  to 
Fifty -eighth  Street,  the  Astor  and  Gerry  mansions  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  Carnegie  residence,  and  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark  now  build- 
ing on  Fifth  Avenue  —  these  are  merely  conspicuous  by  size  among  hun- 
dreds of  beautiful  and  sumptuous  residences  built  within  the  last  few 
years. 

More  significant  is  the  complete  revolution  in  the  planning,  as 
well  as  the  exterior  design,  of  the  ordinary  twenty-foot-  or  twenty-five- 
foot-front  dwelling,  including  the  substitution  of  the  "American  base- 
ment "  for  the  "  high  stoop  "  of  former  times.  The  monotony  of  the  once 
fashionable  high-stoop  brown-stone  front,  in  blocks  of  a  dozen  or  more 
houses  exactly  alike,  has  been  forever  done  away  with.  Our  residence 
streets  have  begun  to  be  interesting,  our  houses  to  possess  individuality 
of  style  and  design ;  and  the  gain  to  the  city  is  great,  even  if  one  finds 
fault  with  many  of  the  individual  designs  or  even  with  many  of  the 
tendencies  which  they  exhibit. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  what  has  happened  in  one  city ;  but 
it  suffices  to  show  at  least  that  there  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  archi- 
tectural taste  and  standards  of  New  York.  If  the  change  is  less  notice- 
able in  Boston,  for  instance,  it  is  only  because  Boston  was  twenty  years 
ago  far  more  interesting  architecturally  than  New  York.  The  change 
has  been,  perhaps,  as  great  in  degree  in  Philadelphia  as  in  New  York, 
though  less  extensive.  Chicago  has  been  transformed.  It  was  there 
that  two  of  the  modern  American  innovations  in  construction  had  then 
origin  —  the  use  of  "  isolated  foundations  "  and  the  system  of  steel  frame 
construction.  These  have  revolutionized  American  commercial  archi- 
tecture, made  possible  the  twenty-story  building,  and  given  rise  to  two 
distinct  types  of  lofty  architecture  —  the  Chicago  type,  in  which  the 
exterior  design  emphasizes  the  slenderness  and  continuity  of  the  vertical 
lines  of  metallic  supports,  and  the  New  York  type,  in  which  the  horizon- 
tal divisions  are  recognized  and  the  decorative  details  are  adapted  from 
those  made  familiar  by  the  historic  styles  of  building  in  brick  and  stone. 

In  Western  cities,  moreover,  less  congested  than  New  York  by  the 
accidents  of  topography  or  the  necessities  of  maritime  commerce,  do- 
mestic architecture  has  been  freer  to  develop  the  type  which  we  some- 
times call  that  of  the  suburban  dwelling  — the  house  with  spacious 
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rooms,  picturesque  in  its  masses,  standing  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  grounds.  Parallel  to  this  has  been  the  development  of  the  country 
house  far  excellence  —  the  broadly  spreading  residence  of  the  wealthy, 
surrounded  by  extensive  grounds  laid  out  in  park  and  garden,  of  which 
the  most  monumental  example  is  the  stately  chateau  of  George  W.  Van- 
derbilt  at  Biltmore  in  North  Carolina. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  extend  this  review  over  the  whole  Union, 
even  if  only  the  most  important  architectural  works  were  included.  Un- 
fortunately, the  materials  for  such  a  review  are  not  easily  gathered ;  but 
attention  may  at  least  be  called  to  a  few  important  achievements.  Let 
us  note,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most  notable  works  of 
recent  American  architecture  have  been  buildings  for  public  libraries. 
The  two  most  splendid  of  these  are  the  Boston  Library  and  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington.  It  is  surely  not  without  significance 
for  our  art  and  our  culture  that  national  and  municipal  governments 
alike  should  devote  their  resources  with  such  lavish  hand  to  the  erection 
and  beautifying  of  public  storehouses  of  books,  and  that  these  two  build- 
ings should  be  the  most  richly  decorated  with  paintings  by  our  greatest 
artists  of  all  buildings  in  America.  "When  to  these  we  add  such  stately 
monuments  of  architectural  design  as  the  Low  Library  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, the  new  Chicago  library,  the  magnificent  palace  now  building 
for  the  Public  Library  of  New  York,  the  beautiful  edifices  erected  or  in 
progress  for  a  like  purpose  at  Milwaukee,  Providence,  Washington,  At- 
lanta, and  many  other  cities,  we  record  an  alliance  of  wealth,  culture, 
and  art  for  the  public  benefit  which  deserves  to  be  considered  of  most 
hopeful  augury. 

Three  other  phenomena  in  the  recent  annals  of  American  architec- 
ture at  large  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  is  the  artistic  educational 
significance  of  the  great  exhibitions  that  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  ten  years.  Beginning  with  the  gigantic  Chicago 
Columbian  Fair,  with  its  stately  combinations  of  scenic  architecture  and 
landscape  gardening,  the  list  includes  the  California  Midwinter  Exhibi- 
tion, the  Omaha  Inter-State,  the  Buffalo  Pan-American,  and  the 
Charleston  Exhibition,  besides  others  of  less  importance.  All  these  rep- 
resented a  type  of  exhibition  architecture  which  is  wholly  American,  and 
which  treats  the  buildings  as  so  many  distinct  and  detached  exhibition 
sheds,  internally  of  indifferent  finish  and  cheap  construction,  but  exter- 
nally serving  as  scenic  architectural  embellishments  to  the  landscape 
simulating  the  splendors  of  a  monumental  marble  architecture,  such  as 
has  never  been  seen  on  this  side  the  ocean. 
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Treated  as  temporary  festival  decorations,  they  have  been  designed 
as  carefully  as  if  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  have  served  as  object-les- 
sons in  monumental  architecture  set  in  highly  decorative  landscape  gar- 
dening. In  no  other  way,  save  by  European  travel,  could  Americans 
be  taught  the  possibilities  of  architectural  grandeur,  of  large  effects  and 
stately  combinations,  and  these  exhibitions  have  served  to  awaken  an 
appreciation  of  dignified  and  stately  composition,  of  repose  and  propor- 
tion, much  needed  by  the  American  public  destitute  of  antiquities  and 
artistic  traditions.  Our  French  friends  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand this.  Themselves  grown  weary  of  classic  traditions,  they  berate  us 
for  seeking  inspiration  in  combinations  from  whose  thraldom  they  are 
seeking  to  escape.  They  forget  that  each  people  is  striving  after  what 
it  has  not  yet  attained;  they  for  freedom,  we  for  order  and  harmony. 
We  need  more  of  the  severity  of  classic  forms  to  subdue  the  capricious 
chaos  of  our  various  styles.  By  means  of  these  exhibitions  we  are  learn- 
ing to  design  better  capitols,  court-houses,  city  halls,  railway  stations, 
parks,  and  gardens. 

The  second  significant  phenomenon  is  the  remarkable  and  wide- 
spread movement  for  municipal  betterment.  Organizations  of  all  sorts 
have  been  of  late  urging  systematic  effort  to  remedy  the  artistic  poverty 
of  American  cities  in  all  that  pertains  to  public  art.  The  most  impor- 
tant fruit  of  this  agitation  is  seen  in  the  great  scheme  now  being  de- 
veloped for  the  beautifying  of  Washington.  Cleveland  is  about  to  re- 
build her  municipal  buildings  in  an  imposing  group  about  a  public 
square.  Boston  has  marvellously  extended  and  perfected  her  park  sys- 
tem. New  York  has  erected  a  noble  monument  to  her  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  the  unsurpassed  Riverside  Park.  The  architectural 
adjuncts  and  decorations  of  the  new  East  River  bridges  have  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  capable  young  architect.  Soldiers'  monu- 
ments, statues,  and  other  municipal  embellishments  are  everywhere 
being  treated  with  greater  consideration  for  their  location  and  sur- 
roundings, and  entrusted  to  men  of  tried  reputation  instead  of  to  political 
wire-pullers. 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  practice  of  the  Government  has  undergone 
a  most  salutary  reform,  thanks  to  the  Tarsney  Act  authorizing  public 
competitions  for  important  buildings ;  thanks  also  to  the  wisdom  and 
good  sense  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ability  and  judgment 
of  the  present  supervising  architect,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Aiken.  The  post-offices,  custom-houses,  and  court-houses  erected  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  by  the  Government  have  been  dignified  and 
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creditable  designs,  both  artistically  and  practically ;  and  the  designs  se- 
cured by  competition  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  abundantly  to  justify 
the  passing  of  the  Tarsney  Act. 

And  how  about  an  American  style  ?  Is  such  a  thing  discernible 
through  the  apparent  chaos  of  varied  local  requirements  and  practices  and 
individual  idiosyncrasies  ? 

Surely  not,  if  by  "  style "  we  mean  a  certain  definite  and  uniform 
combination  of  unvarying  details :  styles  have  sometimes  meant  this  in 
the  past.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  distinguished  by 
the  same  definitions  in  all  ages.  If  by  "  style  "  we  mean  distinguishing 
character,  we  have  a  style  or  styles  which  clearly  set  off  American  work 
from  English,  French,  or  German  work,  however  varied  its  decora- 
tive details  may  be.  In  every  line  of  design,  the  American  type  is 
clearly  marked.  American  country-houses,  from  the  smallest  shingled 
seaside  cottage  to  the  largest "  colonial w  mansion  at  Lenox,  are  distinc- 
tively American,  by  reason  of  characteristics  which  are  not  found  in  any 
European  type.  Certainly,  American  office  buildings  possess  style,  un- 
mistakable and  insistent;  and  the  question  whether  their  decorative 
details  are  derived  from  the  Komanesque,  the  Renaissance,  or  any  other 
historic  style  is  utterly  unimportant  beside  the  fact  of  their  application 
to  a  new  type  of  edifice  unknown  outside  the  United  States.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  Chicago  type  and  the  New  York  type  is  one  of  ex- 
terior detail,  and  may  be  likened  to  that  between  the  French  and  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  or  the  French  Norman  and  Anglo-Norman  churches 
of  the  twelfth  century. 

We  are  developing  national  types  in  our  church  architecture,  our 
college  architecture,  our  public  libraries,  our  regimental  armories,  our 
railway  stations,  schoolhouses,  banks,  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings.  In 
each  of  these  classes,  our  architects  are  fitting  their  work  with  intelli- 
gence, and  for  the  most  part  with  taste,  to  the  changing  requirements, 
the  special  conditions,  the  scientific  advances,  of  our  rapidly  developing 
culture.  No  doubt  they  make  many  mistakes  at  which  critics  will 
carp.  No  doubt  some  of  them  lack  artistic  training,  and  on  others  the 
Paris  ficole  des  Beaux- Arts  has  set  the  stamp  of  its  influence  a  little  too 
strongly.  Perhaps  in  some  quarters  there  is  too  much  of  Louis-Quinze 
escutcheons  and  cartouches,  and  in  others  too  much  reliance  on  the  five 
orders  of  Vignola.  In  church  architecture  the  English  Perpendicular  is 
now  in  fashion,  as  the  Richardsonian  Romanesque  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
These  are  the  defects  of  an  age  of  transition  and  development ;  the  faults 
of  youth  and  enthusiasm.     Beneath  and  through  them  all  there  is  dis- 
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cemible,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  evidence  of  growth  and  progress, 
and  of  constant  striving  to  shape  the  tendencies  and  conditions  that 
control  our  building  activities  into  forms  of  beauty. 

Most  of  the  architects  I  know  are  enthusiasts.  They  are  not  plying 
a  trade  or  merely  pursuing  a  business :  however  business-like,  they  are 
predominantly  concerned  with  producing  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
of  which  they  are  capable.  They  are  not  grumbling  about  the  worn-out 
traditions  and  monotonous  sameness  of  their  art.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception they  delight  in  their  work ;  they  are  proud  to  show  and  discuss 
it.  These  are  symptoms  of  a  living  art.  Art  is  not  dying  when  artists 
are  eager  and  enthusiastic,  and  earnest  partakers  in  the  strenuous  activ- 
ities about  them.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 
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A  most  significant  sign^  of  the  times  is  the  remarkable  change  that 
is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  thoughtful  portion  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  schools.  Public  education  has  long  been  considered 
a  civic  charity,  an  opportunity,  as  it  were,  which  society  is  holding  out 
as  a  gift  to  the  young  to  enable  them  to  equip  themselves  for  the  battle 
of  life.  This  crude  conception  is  being  gradually  superseded  by  the 
somewhat  more  adequate  view  that  social  security  and  economic  pros- 
perity must  depend  more  and  more  largely  upon  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  schools,  accordingly,  are  requisite  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  the  nation's  most  important  interests. 

There  are  not  wanting  striking  evidences  of  the  growth  of  this 
newer  spirit.  The  most  noteworthy  illustration  is  supplied  by  the 
Southern  Educational  Conference  which  was  held  this  year  at  Athens, 
Ga.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  of  New  York. 
Here  educators  and  public -spirited  citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  in- 
cluding the  Governors  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  deliberated  with 
prominent  visitors  from  the  North  concerning  the  best  ways  and  means 
for  the  dissemination  and  encouragement  of  universal  education  among 
the  white  and  black  alike,  in  the  most  efficient  schools  that  philan- 
thropy and  intelligent  effort  can  supply  in  the  South.  The  problem  of 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  was  justly  given  an  important  place 
on  the  programme.  The  need  of  industrial  training  also  received  due 
appreciation.  But,  best  of  all,  the  spirit  which  prevailed  revealed  that 
those  who  participated  in  the  conference  knew  something  of  the  eco- 
nomic meaning  of  public  education  as  well  as  of  the  humane  aspects  of 
the  problem.  The  wonderful  natural  resources,  it  was  felt,  are  as  noth- 
ing when  compared  with  the  resources  that  lie  dormant  in  the  neglected 
children  of  the  South.  The  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  young 
by  good  schooling,  accordingly,  must  be  regarded  as  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  investment,  promising  rich  returns  in  the  increase  of  the 
industrial,  commercial,  and  intellectual  wealth  of  the  nation. 

A  less  direct,  but  nevertheless  unmistakable,  demonstration  of  the 
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growing  belief  in  education  as  an  economic  investment,  enriching  through 
the  recipient  the  country  at  large,  is  contributed  by  the  recent  election 
of  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  University 
and  by  the  character  of  the  installation  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
as  president  of  Columbia.  Of  course,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  personalities  of  the  two  men.  But  their  elevation  to  the  highest 
university  honors  has  a  larger  meaning.  Neither  of  the  two  men  is  a 
clergyman ;  neither  of  the  two  is  a  scholar  of  the  traditional  humanistic 
type.  The  installation  of  President  Butler  was  a  national  event,  bring- 
ing together  what  may  be  considered  the  largest  company  of  distin- 
guished people  ever  collected  in  America  for  any  event.  The  keynote 
of  the  occasion  was  sounded  in  President  Butler's  definition  of  the  duty 
of  a  present-day  university,  which,  he  said,  "keeps  step  with  the  march 
of  progress,  widens  its  sympathies  with  growing  knowledge,  and  among 
a  democratic  people  seeks  only  to  instruct,  to  uplift,  and  to  serve,  in 
order  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  and  of  human  freedom 
and  opportunity,  may  be  continually  advanced,  from  century  to  century, 
and  from  age  to  age."  And  the  election  of  the  great  political  economist 
to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  adds  even  stronger  proof  that  the  current 
of  thought  is  in  the  direction  of  looking  to  the  schools  for  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  civilization. 

While  all ,  these  evidences  are  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, there  is  still  much  to  try  severely  their  faith  in  humanity.  The 
new  interest  in  the  schools  is  by  no  means  general  as  yet,  and  where  it 
exists,  it  does  not  always  show  itself  in  the  most  desirable  form. 

Political  Partisanship  in  School  Affairs. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  politician  had  taken  new  courage  from 
the  evident  lack  of  an  intelligent  and  virile  public  interest  in  the  higher 
welfare  of  the  common  schools.  Tor  a  time  the  unusual  attention  given 
to  the  schools  in  public  prints  and  the  organization  of  public  education 
societies  kept  him  in  his  lair ;  but  in  many  places  he  has  taken  a  new 
lease  of  activity.  The  most  recent  evidence  of  the  injection  of  party 
politics  into  school  matters '  is  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Wolfe  from  the 
school  superintendency  by  the  Republican  school  board  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  known  as  a  "  Missouri  Dem- 
ocrat."    The  Kansas  City  schools  have  made  splendid  progress  under 

1  Since  these  words  were  written,  Mr.  Leviston  has  been  removed  from  the  school 
superintendency  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  by  political  trickery.  The  man  chosen  for  the 
place  is  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  whom  Mr.  Leviston  succeeded  two  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Wolfe's  administration.  He  has  been  for  years  a  faithful  student 
of  all  phases  of  improvement  in  school  affairs,  and  is  a  level-headed, 
thoroughgoing,  and  progressive  school  man.  But  all  this  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  the  Kansas  school-board  politicians,  who  simply  know  that 
no  Democrat  must  hold  office  as  long  as  there  are  worthy  Republicans  to 
be  had  to  take  their  places. 

Another  variety  of  political  interference  with  school  affairs  is  that 
shown  in  the  retirement  from  office  of  Mr.  Orville  T.  Bright,  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Cook  County,  Illinois.  His  strict  adher- 
ence to  principles  of  integrity  and  justice  in  issuing  teachers'  licenses 
gave  offence  to  a  man  of  "  influence "  in  party  councils,  and  he  was 
marked  for  "breaking."  The  man  nominated  in  his  place  is  Dr.  Augus- 
tus F.  Nightingale,  a  man  to  whom  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  country  are  indebted  for  many  good  things.  Dr.  Nightingale 
has  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Bright ,  in 
fact,  he  is  a  close  friend  of  the  latter,  and  his  course  has  been  in  every 
way  the  most  loyal  and  honorable. 

Mr.  Bright  has  been  a  thoroughly  conscientious,  courageous,  and 
able  superintendent.  The  teachers  of  his  county  have  learned  to  respect 
and  love  him,  and  have  always  been  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  en- 
deavors to  develop  and  uplift  the  common  schools  and  to  extend  their 
benefits.  Colonel  Parker's  great  work  at  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  had  the  whole  strength  of  his  support  in  the  days  when  it  was 
assailed  by  politicians  and  zealots  among  the  opponents  of  the  new 
education.  And  to  think  that  his  reward  for  the  devotion  of  a  life  to 
the  schools  and  the  course  of  education  should  be  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  demagogic  selfishness!  It  makes  one's  heart  sick.  Some  parts  of  the 
country  are,  indeed,  sadly  in  need  of  a  revival  that  will  stir  the  sluggish 
educational  conscience  of  the  people  to  vigorous  action. 

People  moored  in  safe  harbors  have  suggested  that  an  educator's  pro- 
fessional spirit  ought  to  rise  high  enough  to  cause  him  to  decline  a 
place  made  vacant  by  party  politics.  This  is  nonsense.  Shall  the 
schools  and  the  children  suffer  to  satisfy  outraged  professional  feelings  ? 
Not  a  word  of  criticism  ought  to  be  levelled  at  Dr.  Nightingale  for  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  for  the  Cook  County  superintendency.  He  has 
a  perfect  right  to  accept  the  office  of  the  friend  whom  political  malver- 
sation has  turned  out.  If  he  should  decline,  some  one  else  would  be 
found  willing  to  take  it.  For  the  good  of  the  schools  of  Cook  County 
—  and  that  is  all  that  concerns  us  —  it  is  best  that  he  should  succeed 
rather  than  an  inferior  man  whom  the  bosses  might  nominate. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  future 
attempts  of  pot-hunting  and  vindictive  politicians  from  laying  hands 
on  faithful  and  successful  educators  or  otherwise  interfering  in  school 
affairs.  There  are  in  this  country  localities  where  the  teachers  do  not 
dare  to  raise  even  a  feeble  protest  against  the  high-handed  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  small-fry  politicians.  To  the  big  political  leaders  school 
patronage  appears  too  petty,  and  some  of  them  have  enough  conscience 
to  regard  the  infusion  of  selfish  politics  into  the  schools  as  wrong.  In 
the  West,  in  some  of  the  Central  States,  and  in  certain  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  subversion  of  school  interests  by  personal  and  party  ex- 
pedients and  the  degradation  of  teachers  to  vassals  of  small-souled 
demagogues  who  happen  to  have  "  influence  "  are  especially  frequent. 
Deliverance  from  the  burden  of  shame  that  unscrupulous  politicians  have 
imposed  upon  local  school  systems  will  never  be  effected  until  the  plain 
people  know  enough  about  the  purposes  of  the  common  school  to  resent 
attacks  upon  it  as  promptly  as  they  now  resent  the  slightest  interference 
in  their  church  affairs  and  personal  habits.  The  time  must  come  when 
the  average  citizen  will  be  just  as  deeply  interested  in  questions  of  pub- 
lic-school administration  as  he  now  shows  himself  to  be  in  the  question 
whether  beer  is  to  be  sold  on  Sunday  or  not. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Jasper  by  the  board  of  education  of  New  York 
City  from  the  office  of  associate  city  superintendent,  after  forty-five  years 
of  faithful  service  in  the  local  school  system,  does  not  excite  the  odium 
which  attaches  to  the  displacement  of  Superintendents  Wolfe  and 
Bright ;  yet  in  spirit  and  method  it  is  far  from  satisfying  to  the  friends 
of  education.  Two  things  save  the  majority  in  the  board  from  being 
classed  with  their  political  Kansas  and  Illinois  confreres.  One  is  that 
Mr.  Jasper  did  "  respectfully  apply  for  retirement  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903  " ;  the  other  is  that  under  the  law  he  is  entitled  to  an  annu- 
ity of  $2,000  on  the  date  he  retires.  We  are  all  of  us  only  too  readily 
inclined  to  leniency  as  regards  principles  in  such  matters  if  the  retiring 
educator  is  assured  a  fair  income.  But  the  danger  of  the  "  wanton  dis- 
play of  brutal  strength  "  —  as  Commissioner  Miles  O'Brien  characterized 
somewhat  over-severely,  no  doubt,  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  New 
York  board  —  is  that  it  sets  a  bad  precedent  to  school  officers  with  less 
exalted  views  of  the  purposes  of  the  common  schools  than  President 
Burlingham  and  his  associates  profess  to  have. 

During  Mr.  Jasper's  long  and  honorable  service,  the  school  system 
of  the  old  New  York  —  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  —  has  grown  from 
43,000  pupils  to  266,000,  and  from  1,250  teachers  to  6,240.     He  began 
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his  career  in  December,  1857,  as  vice -principal  of  a  small  school  in  West 
Eighty-second  Street;  in  1860  he  was  promoted  to  the  principalship  of 
the  school;  in  1865  he  was  transferred  to  the  principalship  of  grammar 
school  No.  51;  and  in  1872  he  was  advanced  to  the  position  of  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  schools.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kiddle,  in  October,  1879,  he  was  elected  city  superintendent,  a  place  he 
held  until  February  of  the  present  year,  when  he  became  associate  city 
superintendent  of  the  greater  city.  He  has  filled  also  every  position  in 
the  evening  schools,  from  assistant  teacher  to  that  of  principal  of  the 
evening  high  school. 

So  long  and  honorable  a  service  ought  to  afford,  it  would  seem,  argu- 
ment sufficient  to  any  fair-minded  school  commissioner  for  making  the 
retirement  in  the  most  generous  spirit. 

Whatever  shortcomings  Mr.  Jasper  may  have  revealed,  he  served  the 
city  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  fulfilling  his  duties,  as  he  saw  them,  in  the 
most  conscientious  manner,  and  in  thousands  of  homes  his  name  is  held 
in  high  veneration  as  a  friend  of  the  children.  If  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  had  been  as  well  informed  concerning  his  good  points 
as  they  seem  to  have  been  regarding  his  deficiencies,  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  acted  as  ungenerously  as  they  did. 

A  more  pleasing  picture  of  the  termination  of  an  educator's  career  in 
public-school  superintendency  is  furnished  by  Toronto.  Mr.  James  L. 
Hughes  has  just  resigned  his  position  as  school  inspector  of  Toronto, 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  service,  in  which  he  has  given  the  schools 
of  his  city  an  enviable  reputation.  He  is  universally  respected,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  school  superintendents  in  all  America. 
The  good  people  in  Toronto  do  not  want  him  to  go,  and  the  board  of 
education  is  making  every  effort  to  get  him  to  reconsider  his  resignation ; 
but,  much  as  he  must  appreciate  the  many  evidences  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  community,  he  has  firmly  decided  to  devote 
himself  to  writing  and  lecturing. 

Mr.  Hughes  combines  in  an  unusual  way  the  various  qualities  one 
would  look  for  in  an  ideal  city  school  superintendent.  His  professional 
equipment  is  of  a  high  character.  His  writings  reveal  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  manifold  phases  of  the  practice  of  education.  He  has  done  valiant 
pioneer  work  for  the  dissemination  of  kindergarten  ideas.  His  influ- 
ence has  been  felt  in  the  extension  of  manual  and  physical  training. 
He  is  a  lover  of  children,  and  the  children  have  always  loved  him.  He 
has  had  the  absolute  sympathy  and  confidence  of  his  teachers,  and  has 
been  to  them  an  inspiration  and  uplifting  force.     As  a  lecturer  and 
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writer  he  also  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation.  He  has  kept  up  th« 
vigor  of  youth  to  so  rare  a  degree  that  he  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  held  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  youngest  superinten- 
dents in  the  public-school  service. 

The  spontaneity  and  unanimity  of  the  many  tokens  of  respect  the 
citizens  of  Toronto  have  shown  for  the  head  of  their  school  system  afford 
a  timely  and  wholesome  lesson  to  our  cities.  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
school  man  were  more  respected  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  Department  of  School   Superintendence. 

There  are  annually  held  in  the  United  States  two  great  national 
conventions  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  The  larger  one  is  that  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  which  meets  in  the  summer,  and  by 
means  of  State  organization  and  liberal  advertising,  especially  of  the 
sight-seeing  features  connected  with  it,  attracts  from  eight  to  fifteen 
thousand  teachers  and  tourists.  The  other  is  the  winter  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence,  representing  the  most  influential 
section  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Questions  concerning  the  supervision  of  teachers  and  the  administra- 
tion of  school  systems  are  supposed  to  be  the  specific  topics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence ;  but  quite  often  the  papers  and  addresses 
go  considerably  beyond  its  legitimate  scope.  Thus,  at  the  most  recent 
convention  at  Chicago,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  time  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  subjects  bearing  directly  upon  school  supervision.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  members  would  like  to  confine  the  department 
to  the  specific  objects  its  organizers  had  in  mind ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  constitution  and  of  adequate  limitation  of  membership,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  paddock  the  annual  conventions  within  the  limits  of 
school  supervision.  Meanwhile,  the  more  extreme  specialists  may  in  a 
measure  gratify  their  wishes  by  arranging  round-tables  for  the  discussion 
of  such  topics  as  may  commend  themselves  most  directly  to  their  tastes. 

The  working  attendance  at  the  winter  convention  is  made  up  largely 
of  educational  leaders  who  shape  and  direct  the  organization  and  policy 
of  public-school  systems  in  the  United  States,  but  is  by  no  means  lim- 
ited to  superintendents.  Institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
increasingly  represented  by  their  principals  and  instructors.  Presidents 
of  universities  and  colleges  have  of  late  also  gathered  in  special  session 
in  connection  with  the  department  meetings.  The  attendants  thus  are, 
generally  speaking,  persons  upon  whom  rest  large  educational  reeponsi- 
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bilities.  This  is,  of  course,  no  guarantee  that  the  programme  provided 
is  always  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  The  make-up  of  the 
programme  has  long  been  considered  the  sacred  prerogative  of  the  man 
honored  with  the  presidency,  and  reflects  quite  often  the  individual  taste 
as  well  as  the  limitations  of  the  incumbent.  Efforts  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  programme  in  a  way 
to  assure  meetings  characterized  throughout  by  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  by  determination  to  reach  practical  conclusions.  To  be  sure,  a  pro- 
gramme which  looks  attractive  in  print  may  prove  a  dismal  failure.  On 
the  other  hand,  apparently  poor  programmes  have  occasionally  furnished 
the  bases  for  most  profitable  meetings,  just  as  Sancho  Panza  looking  for 
a  place  to  sleep  found  a  hundred  gold  ducats.  However,  it  is  quite  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  selection  of  topics  and  speakers  for  the  conventions 
ought  not  to  be  the  task  of  a  special  committee  of  experts  on  programme. 
A  committee  of  this  kind  was  provided  for  two  or  three  years  ago  and 
is  in  existence  now ;  but  thus  far  it  has  not  given  any  visible  signs  of 
life.  The  next  move  will  be  to  demand  of  the  committee  an  annual  re- 
port concerning  its  doings.  The  deliberations  of  the  department  ought 
to  reveal,  even  more  comprehensively  than  in  the  past,  and  certainly 
more  clearly,  the  trend  which  educational  efforts  are  taking  in  the  schools 
of  the  country. 

This  year  the  Department  of  Superintendence  met  at  Chicago,  on 
February  25-27.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual.  The  pro- 
gramme was  fairly  good,  though  it  did  not  by  any  means  afford  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  great  problems  which  ought  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  leaders  in  public  education  at  the  present  time.  However, 
the  meeting  was  a  profitable  one  in  that  it  brought  into  prominence 
three  or  four  questions  concerning  which  the  school  people  of  the  country 
will  sooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to  take  a  position. 

To  be  sure,  the  date  of  the  meeting  lies  something  like  five  weeks 
back  of  the  period  to  be  reviewed  here ;  but  the  significance  of  the  dis- 
cussions selected  for  notice  supplies  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  the 
seeming  disregard  of  the  trimestrial  limits.  In  fact,  these  discussions 
are  striking  revelations  of  the  trend  of  some  important  movements  in 
the  school  field,  and  are  thus  of  most  timely  interest. 

The  most  noteworthy  paper  bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  was  that  presented  by  Prof.  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University, 
under  the  title  of  "Obstacles  to  Educational  Progress."  This  paper 
was  printed  in  The  Forum  for  April,  1902.  It  suggested  a  practical 
plan  for  gathering  and  organizing  current  educational  doctrine  and  ex- 
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perience,  and  making  the  results  available  to  those  who  arrange  school 
programmes  or  "courses  of  study."  The  plan  is  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  some  years  since.  Its  inaugu- 
ration on  an  extensive  scale  would  do  away  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  educational  practice.  The  reasonableness 
of  it  impressed  the  Department  of  Superintendence  sufficiently  to  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  the  effect "  that  a  committee  of  nine  be 
appointed  to  formulate,  upon  a  sound  educational  basis,  contemporary 
educational  doctrine;  submit  statements  covering  contemporary  educa- 
tional experience ;  and  indicate  the  tendencies  of  contemporary  educa- 
tional methods."  The  committee  subsequently  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  department,  School  Commissioner  G.  JR.  Glenn,  of  Georgia, 
is  composed  of  Hon.  Frank  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education;  Superintendent  L.  H.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Superintendent  C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Principal  C.  H.  Keyes, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Prof.  George  H.  Locke,  University  of  Chicago;  Prof. 
D.  L.  Kiehle,  University  of  Minnesota;  Superintendent  C.  N.  Kendall, 
Indianapolis;  Superintendent  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Baltimore;  and  Prof. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California. 

Superintendent  E.  G.  Cooley,  of  Chicago,  spoke  on  "The  Value  of 
Examinations  as  Determining  the  Fitness  of  a  Teacher  for  Work." 
While  admitting  that  examinations  are  inadequate,  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  tests  proposed  thus 
far.  The  examination,  he  said,  is  a  machine,  and  as  such  may  spoil 
much  good  material  which  happens  to  be  out  of  the  ordinary.  It  can- 
not adapt  itself  to  exceptional  material.  Neither  do  examinations  reveal 
a  teacher's  moral  qualities,  his  sense  of  duty,  or  his  interest  in  school 
work.  And  yet  they  afford  the  best  available  test  for  a  long  list  of  nec- 
essary intellectual  qualities  and  powers.  They  are  certainly  infinitely 
better  than  the  individual  judgment  of  a  person  invested  with  the  power 
of  appointment.  The  objections  that  have  been  raised  refer  to  the  mis- 
use of  examinations  rather  than  to  the  examinations  themselves. 

Superintendent  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  insisted  that  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted  in  an  encouraging  way.  The  object  is  to  find 
out  what  a  candidate  knows,  and  not  what  he  does  not  know.  The 
chief  difficulty  which  superintendents  in  the  West  have  discovered  is 
that  examinations  tend  to  localize  appointments.  The  superintendent 
does  not  feel  justified  in  inviting  promising  candidates  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling  some  distance  for  the  sake  of  undergoing  a  test  whose 
outcome  is  doubtful  at  best.     St.  Louis  has  found  one  way  out,  in  the 
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selection  of  principals,  by  temporarily  appointing  candidates  who  seem 
to  possess  the  required  qualifications,  and  examining  them  afterward. 

Dr.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  touched  a  vital  point 
when  he  made  the  plea  that  teachers  ought  to  be  permitted  to  earn  free- 
dom from  examination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  examining  is  overdone. 
Every  time  a  teacher  applies  for  promotion  or  changes  places  he  is  sum- 
moned before  an  inquisitor  and  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  tests,  most  of 
them  unnecessary  and  futile.  Some  worthy  form  of  professional  inquiry 
into  a  candidate's  qualifications  is  undoubtedly  necessary.  But  there  is 
no  sense  in  repeating  the  tests  in  vogue  at  present.  If  a  teacher  has 
once  established  his  scholarship  or  other  qualifications,  he  ought  to  be 
free  from  further  examinations  on  these  specific  lines.  By  continuing 
the  logic  of  this  plan,  the  teacher  ought  to  be  enabled  to  reach  at  last  a 
point  where  no  further  examination  can  be  demanded  of  him. 

In  treating  of  "  The  High  School  as  the  People's  College  versus  Fit- 
ting Schools,"  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  set  forth 
some  fundamentals  in  his  pedagogical  creed.  The  schools,  he  said,  fol- 
low three  great  roads  —  one  turning  to  the  past,  another  seeking  to  pre- 
pare for  the  present,  and  a  third  aiming  at  the  world  that  is  to  be.  The 
past  ruled  absolutely  in  Sturm's  time.  The  Latin  in  the  schools  of  to- 
day is  a  sanctified  relic  of  that  period.  The  veneration  still  existing  for 
it  has  so  impressed  the  negro  of  the  post-slavery  period  that  he  consid- 
ers the  two  greatest  desiderata  in  life  to  be  to  hold  political  office  and  to 
study  Latin.  Any  subject  leaving  no  result  in  after-life  is  an  evil,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hall.  He  holds  also  that  the  transitioning  English  cul- 
tivated by  Latin  is  responsible  for  the  slovenly  use  of  the  mother-tongue 
by  college  students. 

To  the  question,  "What  keeps  classics  alive? w  Dr.  Hall  gave  a  num- 
ber of  answers,  among  them  the  following :  First,  their  evident  respecta- 
bility; second,  they  are  the  easiest  and  cheapest  of  all  studies  to  teach, 
no  apparatus  being  required  and  teaching  skill  being  a  minor  considera- 
tion; third,  college  requirements  are  an  enormous  bribe.  Concerning 
the  last  point  he  said  that  electives  in  admission  requirements  were  a 
skilfully  devised  fraud,  making  it  easiest  for  those  who  had  followed  the 
old  curriculum  of  the  classics  with  a  little  mathematics. 

What  aims  should  the  school  place  before  itself  ?  Dr.  Hall  said  that 
the  choice  lay  between  three  directions  —  either  the  ideal  is  that  of  the 
past,  or  the  present  is  considered  the  perfection  of  humanity,  or  else  the 
school  trains  for  the  future.  In  his  opinion  the  school  must  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  world  that  is  to  be,  a  world  that  is  neither  made  in  the  im- 
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age  of  the  past  nor  exists  in  the  present.  Usually  children  are  trained 
merely  to  defend  the  fortresses  of  the  present.  Fitting  for  existing  in- 
stitutions is  not  a  worthy  aim,  according  to  Dr.  Hall.  • 

Limiting  the  aim  of  the  school  still  further,  a  decision  will  have  to 
be  reached  as  to  whether  the  social  organism  or  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  to  be  placed  first.  Dr.  Hall  regards  the  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual as  the  one  great  desideratum  in  education. 

The  ideal  high  school,  according  to  Dr.  Hall,  will  not  be  governed 
by  the  admission  requirements  set  up  by  the  colleges.  English  will 
occupy  an  important  place  on  the  programme.  The  Bible  will  be  read. 
The  drama  will  receive  more  attention  than  at  present.  That  abomina- 
tion of  correcting  poor  English  will  be  treated  with  all  the  severity  that 
it  deserves.  The  reading  of  the  young  people  in  the  high  schools  must 
appeal  to  the  dominant  interests.  This  is  the  time  when  chivalry  must 
be  glorified.  Parsifal  and  Siegfried  must  capture  the  interest  at  this 
period.     Action  and  devotion  to  ideals  must  be  presented  in  literature. 

Francis  Wayland  Parker. 

Colonel  Parker,  the  greatest  American  school  reformer  since  the  days 
of  Horace  Mann,  passed  away  on  March  2,  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss., 
where  he  had  gone  in  search  of  rest  and  health. 

What  America  has  gained  through  the  services  rendered  to  the 
schools  by  this  great  leader  a  future  generation  of  educators  will  recount 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  far  more  imanimity  than  the  present-day 
school  men,  many  of  whom  lack  perspective  and  are  afflicted  with  a  ten- 
dency toward  measuring  what  a  man  is  not  rather  than  what  he  is. 
History  will  relate  what  a  revolution  he  inaugurated  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing  little  children.  The  significance  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  of  his  fight  against  pedantry,  cruelty,  and  thought- crushing 
rote  work  in  the  primary  school  will  be  better  understood,  and  more  gen- 
erally appreciated,  when  those  who  claim  the  name  of  educator  prefer  to 
walk  in  the  sunlight  of  educational  history  to  groping  their  way  through 
the  darkness  of  inexperience  with  only  the  little  candle  of  their  own 
wisdom  to  aid  them. 

A  slight  conception  of  the  great  change  wrought  in  primary  teaching 
by  Colonel  Parker  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  bitter  and  pro- 
longed attack  was  made  upon  the  famous  "Talks  on  Teaching,"  when 
the  book  first  appeared.  To-day  this  book  is  to  the  primary  teacher 
what  Blackstone  is  to  the  lawyer  —  an  inexhaustible  source  of  help  and 
inspiration  in  the  daily  work  of  his  profession.     The  methods  it  so  viv- 
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idly  describes  are  at  work  in  manifold  variations  wherever  in  America  a 
primary  school  is  conducted  in  the  best  light. 

No  man  in  this  country  has  rendered  greater  service  to  the  children 
in  the  primary  school  years.  His  heroic  fight  for  greater  freedom  and 
happiness  worked  a  complete  transformation  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 
So  radical  was  the  change  that  it  amounted  almost  to  a  revolution,  and 
it  had  been  fitly  termed  the  new  education.  And  a  new  education  it 
was  —  new  as  is  the  spring  that  beams  upon  nature  after  the  storms  and 
darkness  and  sternness  and  dreariness  of  winter.  The  ideals  which  it 
represented  were  not  new,  and  this  fact  afforded  his  critics  a  convenient 
point  for  attack.  But  old  though  they  were,  as  a  wild  apple  tree  is 
changed  to  a  new  tree  by  grafting  so  they  were  filled  with  new  life  and 
rendered  sweet  and  full  of  delight. 

The  new  education  brought  happiness  into  the  schoolroom.  Under 
the  old  regime  happiness  was  too  often  excluded,  and  a  school  was  con- 
sidered good  in  proportion  to  the  rigidity  with  which  the  exclusion  was 
carried  out.  The  teachers  of  the  present  day  strive  to  render  going  to 
school  as  joyous  as  is  consistent  with  the  aim  of  laying  the  foundation 
for  still  greater  happiness  in  later  life.  It  is  this  endeavor  which  most 
distinguishes  them  from  their  predecessors  in  the  old  school. 

Parker  found  the  teacher's  life  spent  among  the  superficialities  and 
machinery  of  traditional  routine,  with  never  a  dream  that  beneath  all  the 
work  done  at  school  there  was  something  divine  that  must  be  emanci- 
pated and  brought  to  light  and  activity.  By  intensity  rather  than  logi- 
cal strength  he  effected  a  change  which  made  the  living  child  the  centre 
of  solicitude  at  school,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  which  abandoned  the 
teaching  of  the  three  R's  for  the  teaching  of  children.  School  work  was 
lifted  from  a  logical  basis  up  to  a  psychological  and  sociological  plane. 

Others  had  theorized  and  talked  and  written  about  the  mission  of 
the  teacher.  Colonel  Parker  acted.  He  saw  the  text-book  standing  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  pupil  like  a  wall,  and  he  removed  the  parti- 
tion. Some  people  called  this  fanaticism  and  what  not.  But  the  im- 
mediate effect  was  that,  left  without  the  support  which  the  text-book 
afforded,  the  teacher  was  compelled  to  develop  ingenuity  and  teaching 
skill.  Gradually  the  true  place  of  the  text-book  began  to  be  somewhat 
understood ;  and,  though  its  power  in  the  schools  is  still  disproportionately 
large,  it  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the  old  school. 
The  substitution  of  teacher  for  text-book  was  an  achievement  of  the  re- 
form endeavors  of  Colonel  Parker.  Without  this  step  teaching  would 
never  have  been  raised  to  a  plane  commanding  the  respect  of  thoughtful 
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people.  Thus  teachers  have  to  thank  Colonel  Parker  a  great  deal  for 
having  rendered  their  office  one  worthy  of  the  best  work  of  the  best 
men  and  women. 

Naturally  the  improvement  of  the  teacher  could  not  be  effected 
without  making  enemies.  Incapable  of  insincerity  and  of  cowardly  half- 
and-half  procedure  —  protective  cloaks  so  popular  with  his  detractors  — 
he  took  a  bold  stand  by  insisting  that  the  schools  are  for  the  children, 
and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  children  must  be  paramount.  So  im- 
portant did  he  regard  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  life  of  service  for 
childhood,  that  he  spent  his  whole  strength  as  a  teacher  in  exemplifying 
how  it  should  be  done.  Under  his  principalship  the  Cook  County  normal 
school  was  the  most  stimulating  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  There  was  an  all-pervasive  at- 
mosphere of  enthusiasm  for  everything  that  concerned  increase  of  the 
happiness  of  children.  There  was  developed  desire,  if  not  ability,  to 
search  for  the  laws  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  school  regarded  teaching  as  the  greatest  work  upon  which  mortal 
man  can  enter.  It  took  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  political 
chicanery  and  other  school  troubles  to  discourage  them  and  rob  them  of 
their  enthusiasm  for  teaching. 

Parker's  love  of  children  was  the  source  of  all  his  demands  upon  the 
teacher  and  upon  the  school.  He  had  no  patience  with  the  teacher  who 
considered  it  his  business  merely  to  get  children  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  and  to  transmit  the  facts  embalmed  between  the  covers  of  text- 
books. Parker  wanted  the  school  to  be  the  generating  station  of  life, 
abundant  life,  hence  the  high  ideal  he  set  up  for  the  teacher. 

Ossian  H.  Lang. 
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The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Research  will  be  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  what  the  elemen- 
tary schools  can  and  should  do,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  what  they 
set  out  to  accomplish. 

Although  many  of  the  problems  concerned  in  elementary  education 
have  confronted  the  world  for  centuries,  and  many  great  thinkers  and 
practical  educators  have  endeavored  to  aid  in  their  solution,  the  entire 
field  is  still  involved  in  uncertainty  and  indefiniteness.  We  have  opin- 
ions innumerable,  but  no  facts  are  at  hand  in  support  of  our  opinions. 
Educators  are  divided  into  creeds;  and  while  the  members  of  the  same 
creed  are  frequently  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  sometimes  form 
a  mutual  admiration  society,  there  is  not  a  single  point  on  which  the 
different  creeds  themselves  agree. 

It  may  be  said,  therefore,  without  any  exaggeration,  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  science  of  pedagogy  has  been  in  its  entirety  a  structure 
based  on  no  stronger  foundation  than  one  of  opinions.  In  this  regard 
pedagogy  represents  a  remarkably  anomalous  condition;  for,  as  the  de- 
partment that  points  the  way  to  the  development  of  the  sciences,  it  has 
itself  failed  to  adopt  what  it  has  long  been  recommending  to  other  sci- 
entific pursuits,  namely,  the  inductive  method  of  study.  Its  works  con- 
sist of  opinions,  of  reviews  of  opinions,  and  of  opinions  based  on  opinions, 
and  therefore  of  a  mass  of  contradictory  material ;  and  no  really  sustained 
forward  movement  may  be  expected  until  the  conflicting  views  are  sub- 
jected to  analysis  in  the  light  of  clear  and  unmistakable  facts.  And  the 
aim  of  this  department  of  The  Forum  will  be  to  get  at  such  facts  as  may 
be  obtained.  It  will  endeavor  to  limit  its  duties  to  the  publication  of 
facts,  the  analysis  of  facts,  suggestive  opinions  based  on  facts,  and  sug- 
gestions of  new  ways  of  getting  at  the  facts. 

In  view  of  the  circumstance  that  during  its  long  period  of  existence 
pedagogy  has  established  no  facts,  that  side  by  side  with  it,  in  other 
fields,  facts  have  multiplied  and  developed  into  sciences,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  ask  whether  pedagogy  will  admit  of  purely  scientific  treat- 
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ment,  whether  it  is  possible  for  us  to  accumulate  such  facts  as  will  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  certain  fundamental  pedagogical  laws  and  certain 
methods  and  processes  upon  which  all  educators  must  agree. 

Those  who  have  never  looked  upon  the  educational  problem  from  this 
rather  novel  standpoint  will  instinctively  answer  the  question  in  the 
negative.  They  will  say  that  the  problem  is  complicated  by  so  many 
elements  which  enter  into  the  development  of  the  child-mind  that  no  defi- 
nite conclusions  can  be  drawn.  They  will  be  supported  in  this  view 
by  the  fact  that  even  broad-minded  teachers  of  wide  experience  differ  on 
the  most  elementary  points  coming  under  their  daily  observation.  And 
this  further  item  may  be  mentioned  in  their  favor,  that  even  the  same 
teachers  are  continually  changing  their  views,  that  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  one  year  what  they  firmly  believed  the  year  before,  and  that  a 
year  later  they  will  begin  to  feel  that  their  second  theory  was  wrong  and 
the  first  was  right,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  negative  side,  though  exceedingly  strong, 
is,  however,  not  at  all  conclusive.  That  in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  whole 
field  of  pedagogy  should  be  still  so  very  indefinite  proves  without  doubt 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  problem  is  a  complicated  one;  but  it  does  not 
prove  that  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  all  possible  means  that  may  be  of 
service  in  its  solution.  It  may  be  that  the  nature  of  the  child  mind 
is  so  elusive,  and  the  influence  of  natural  endowment,  heredity,  and 
environment  so  varied,  that  all  definite  observation  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. Or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  yet  applied 
the  proper  methods  of  observation.  If  the  former  is  true,  we  shall 
have  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ever  developing  a  real  science  of  pedagogy, 
and  continue  to  grope  our  way  in  the  dark.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  is  the  case,  then  we  must  see  what  can  be  done  to  improve  our 
methods  of  observation. 

In  my  opinion,  both  propositions  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  problem  of  elementary  education 
presents  two  distinct  phases,  one  of  which  is  involved  in  subtleties 
and  belongs  to  the  department  of  philosophy,  while  the  other  is  much 
more  superficial,  and  is,  in  large  part,  a  question  of  science.  Each  one 
of  these  phases  has  its  special  goals,  and  each  its  special  means  of  reach- 
ing those  goals.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  sides  have 
never  been  properly  discriminated.  The  first  includes  all  those  factors 
which  relate  to  the  development  of  character,  while  the  other  is  con- 
cerned with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  means  employed  in  the  development  of  char- 
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acter  —  the  will,  the  tastes,  the  habits,  the  feelings  —  are  represented  by 
the  course  of  study  as  a  whole,  and  concern  the  question  of  what  the 
schools  shall  teach  —  the  branches,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  material 
in  each  branch.  As  the  composite  picture  of  what  the  future  man  or 
woman  should  be  differs  in  different  individuals  and  is  a  matter  of 
philosophical  creed,  the  broader  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  will  al- 
ways differ  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  creeds.  Therefore,  in  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  United  States,  where  individual  communities  are  free 
to  conduct  their  own  schools  as  they  choose,  the  courses  of  study  will 
continue  to  differ  in  different  localities,  and  will  represent  the  nature  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  stamp  of  the  members  of  the  school  board,  and  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  superintendent. 

The  means  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill,  on 
the  other  hand,  represent  the  elements  involved  in  carrying  out  the  man- 
dates of  the  course  of  study,  and  are  matters  of  detail  in  school  work. 
They  include  the  division  of  the  material  of  each  branch  into  parts  suit- 
able for  each  grade,  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  in 
each  grade,  the  methods  of  teaching  each  subject,  etc.  Although  this  as- 
pect of  the  problem,  as  well  as  the  other,  has  been  thus  far  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  creed,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  creed,  but  one  of  scientific 
inquiry,  and  calls  for  treatment  on  the  inductive  plan.  That  it  constitutes 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  practical  pedagogy,  and  merits  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  all  thinking  people,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
clear  during  the  course  of  this  article. 

On  the  practical  side  of  school  work,  two  questions  are  always  before 
us:  (1)  How  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to  a  subject;  and  (2)  what 
results  shall  be  accomplished.  These  two  questions  have  been  discussed 
ad  nauseam  in  pedagogical  works  and  at  educational  meetings ;  but  edu- 
cators are  no  nearer  to  an  agreement  at  present  than  they  have  ever  been. 
The  difficulty  is  that  they  have  never  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  two  questions.  They  have  simply  tried  to 
answer  them  independently,  and  on  a  basis  of  philosophical  creed.  In 
consequence,  we  have  a  mass  of  philosophical  opinion  as  to  what  results 
shall  be  accomplished  in  each  branch,  and  a  mass  of  philosophical  opin- 
ion as  to  how  much  time  shall  be  devoted  to'each  branch.  And  there 
the  matter  ends. 

Now  as  the  ship  of  pedagogy,  with  respect  to  these  two  questions, 
has  become  waterlogged  in  a  sea  of  opinions,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
point  the  ship  in  a  different  direction  and  find  whether  we  cannot  get 
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out  of  the  trough.  In  this  case,  the  matter  is  a  very  simple  one :  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  change  the  form  of  the  proposition  in  order  to  be 
able  to  forge  ahead.  Instead  of  stating  what  results  shall  be  accom- 
plished, let  us  ask  "  What  results  can  we  get  ? "  This  changes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  educator  from  a  dogmatic  one  to  one  of  scientific  inquiry.  It 
opens  the  way  to  investigations  which  will  enable  us  to  learn  what  re- 
sults the  schools  of  our  country  have  been  getting  —  the  good,  the 
moderate,  and  the  poor  —  and  therefore  what  results  may  be  reasonably 
expected.  Our  demands  may  then  be  stated  in  very  definite  terms. 
The  results  demanded  are  reasonable  results. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  a  subject,  the  answer  is, 
"A  reasonable  amount  of  time  to  get  reasonable  results."  To  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  in  this  matter  we  must  find  how  much  time  has  been  given 
to  a  subject  in  the  schools  where  reasonable  results  have  been  obtained, 
and  make  our  calculations  accordingly. 

The  element  of  time  is  the  saving  clause.  If  we  were  to  demand 
results  alone,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  going  back  to  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  old-fashioned,  mechanical  schools.  But  this  cannot  occur 
when  we  limit  the  time  in  which  the  prescribed  results  must  be  secured ; 
for  if  more  than  a  reasonable  time  is  absorbed  in  accomplishing  the  de- 
manded results,  the  school  is  below  the  standard. 

It  is  clear  that  the  plan  of  measuring  results  in  units  of  time  is  lim- 
ited in  application.  It  cannot  be  applied  at  all  to  abstract  qualities  rep- 
resented by  traits  of  character,  and  perhaps  not  to  certain  phases  of 
knowledge  and  skill ;  but  it  can  be  very  readily  applied  to  spelling,  pen- 
manship, language,  and  arithmetic  —  the  branches  to  which,  on  the 
average,  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  school  time  is  now  devoted.  I  base 
this  claim  not  on  mere  opinion,  but  on  actual  investigation.  . 

The  plan  of  application  is  very  simple.  It  lies  in  subjecting  chil- 
dren taught  under  different  systems  to  one  and  the  same  test  —  which 
must  be  fair  and  practical  —  and  comparing  the  results.  Each  branch 
requires  a  special  treatment  of  its  own.  In  spelling,  words  are  dic- 
tated to  the  children  in  columns  and  sentences.  In  arithmetic,  a  set 
of  questions  covering  such  work  as  is  undertaken  in  all  schools  is  given. 
In  language,  a  story  is  read  to  the  children,  and  the  pupils  reproduce  it 
in  their  own  words.  The  penmanship  may  form  a  part  of  the  test  in 
language.  The  papers  will  show  the  legibility  and  neatness  of  the 
handwriting,  etc. 

By  subjecting  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  different  cities  to  the  same 
test  in  any  one  branch  to  which  the  plan  is  applicable  we  can,  without 
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doubt,  get  at  the  comparative  standing  of  different  cities  in  that  branch, 
and  substitute  facts  for  opinions  in  regard  to  whether  or  not  the  teach- 
ers of  those  cities  have  been  successful  in  the  teaching  of  that  branch. 
If  in  arithmetic,  for  instance,  the  questions  are  so  selected,  grade  for 
grade,  that  no  exception  is  taken  to  them  by  the  teachers  of  any  city, 
and  the  results  show  that  the  pupils  in  city  A  can  do  the  examples  with- 
out any  difficulty,  while  those  of  city  B  can  scarcely  do  them  at  all, 
then  the  facts  prove  that  the  children  in  A  are  a  great  deal  stronger  in 
arithmetic  than  those  in  B,  and  that  there  is  probably  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  the  arithmetic  in  B. 

At  the  time  of  writing  I  am  in  the  midst  of  a  test  in  arithmetic ; 
and  what  I  have  just  stated  is  not  an  imaginary,  but  an  actual,  case. 
The  differences  in  results  in  different  cities  are  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
incredible.  In  the  highest  grammar-school  grade,  for  instance,  the  class 
averages  have  thus  far  ranged  between  eleven  and  ninety-one  per  cent. 
As  my  test  consists  of  eight  examples,  this  means  that  while  in  the  best 
class  examined  every  child  was  able  to  perform  correctly  more  than  seven 
problems  out  of  the  eight,  in  the  poorest  they  did  not  average  even  one 
right  to  the  pupil.  Several  of  the  highest  grammar-school  classes  aver- 
aged under  twenty-five  per  cent,  while  some  averaged  over  eighty  per 
cent.  And  what  is  true  of  these  differences  in  individual  classes  ia 
representative  of  different  cities  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  while  in 
some  cities  the  percentages  in  general  were  high,  in  others  they  were 
extremely  low.  The  schools  were  not  selected,  but  taken  at  random ; 
care  being  exercised  simply  as  to  neighborhood,  so  that  the  well-to-do, 
the  middle-class,  and  the  poor  districts  might  all  be  represented.1 

While  excellent  results  in  city  A  and  miserable  results  in  city  B, 
secured  on  a  perfectly  fair  test,  taken  under  the  same  conditions,  will 
convince  the  average  man  of  affairs  that  the  children  of  A  are  stronger 
in  arithmetic  than  those  of  B,  these  results  do  not  necessarily  carry  the 
same  meaning  to  school  superintendents  and  teachers,  who,  as  a  class,  are 
not  supposed  to  be  people  of  affairs,  but  philosophers  and  psychologists. 
If  the  pupils  of  A  should  obtain  an  average  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  and 
those  of  B  should  average  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  some  educators, 
with  pronounced  opinions  as  to  methods,  would  not  be  swerved  from 
their  belief  that  the  pupils  of  city  B  were  really  the  stronger,  if  they 
happened  to  believe  in  the  methods  used  in  B;  and  they  would  argue 
that  the  comparative  strength  in  arithmetic,  as  between  the  pupils 
of  two  cities,  could  not  be  demonstrated  by  any  test  devised  by  man. 
1 1  expect  to  be  ready  to  present  the  details  of  this  test  in  the  October  number. 
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Fortunately,  however,  many  school  superintendents  are  taking  a  much 
more  rational  view  of  the  question  than  they  did  only  a  few  years 
ago.  They  are  really  anxious  to  know  what  their  pupils  can  do  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  cities;  they  appreciate  that  the  results 
obtained  through  my  tests  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question ; 
and  if  their  pupils  fail  they  sincerely  wish  to  know  it  as  well  as  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  declare 
that  we  can  determine  how  the  children  in  different  cities  compare  with 
each  other  in  certain  branches  as  regards  results ;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  can  classify  the  cities  into  good,  fair,  and  poor;  and  that 
we  can  strike  an  average  upon  which  we  can  base  a  reasonable 
demand. 

But  the  results  alone  do  not  tell  us  the  whole  story.  They  merely 
give  us,  commercially  speaking,  an  account  of  the  articles  purchased, 
without  indicating  whether  good  value  has  been  received  for  the  capital 
invested.  The  child's  capital  is  represented  by  time;  and  whether  cer- 
tain results  are  to  be  lauded  or  condemned  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
time  expended  in  obtaining  them.  Children  in  all  cities  have  about 
the  same  amount  of  capital  at  their  disposal  for  school  purposes,  three 
hundred  minutes  a  day;  and  the  practical  problem  lies  in  discovering 
how  this  capital  may  be  expended  on  sound  economical  principles,  i.e., 
without  waste. 

Applying  this  principle  to  arithmetic,  it  might  be  said  that,  if  the 
cities  devoting  sixty  minutes  a  day  to  the  subject  should  secure  a  gen- 
eral average  of  sixty  per  cent,  while  those  giving  only  forty  minutes 
should  obtain  an  average  of  forty  per  cent,  all  these  children  were  receiv- 
ing equal  value  for  the  capital  expended.  It  would  then  become  debat- 
able whether  it  is  well  to  spend  one-fifth  of  the  capital  on  arithmetic,  or 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  be  content  with  less  of  that  branch  and  devote 
part  of  the  sixty  minutes  to  some  other  subject.  But  if  city  A  with  its 
forty  minutes  should  obtain  an  average  of  sixty  per  cent,  while  city  B 
with  its  sixty  minutes  should  secure  an  average  of  only  forty  per  cent, 
then  it  would  be  evident  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  children  of 
A  were  not  only  paying  thirty-three  per  cent  less  for  their  arithmetic 
than  those  of  B,  but  that  for  the  lower  price  they,  were  getting  a  far  su- 
perior article.  The  actual  proportion  as  to  price  stated  in  units  would 
be  as  forty  to  ninety.  The  problem  lies  in  finding  a  reasonable  market 
price. 

Now  my  tests,  which  cover  schools  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  show 
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without  any  doubt  whatever  that  educators  have  no  idea  of  price,  that 
the  results  bear  no  relation  to  the  time  expended,  that  some  schools  pay 
a  very  high  price  for  a  very  poor  article,  and  others  pay  a  very  low  price 
for  a  very  good  article,  while  all  sorts  of  prices  are  paid  for  the  identical 
article. 

For  example,  in  my  spelling  test,  which  was  taken  in  nineteen 
cities,  the  variations  in  results  were  small,  but  the  time  given  to  the  sub- 
ject in  different  cities  varied  from  ten  to  forty  minutes  a  day.  Compu- 
tation showed  that,  taken  all  in  all,  the  children  did  not  do  any  better 
where  they  had  spent  forty  minutes  a  day  on  spelling  than  in  the  schools 
where  they  had  spent  only  ten.  Or,  stating  the  matter  commercially, 
some  children  were  paying  a  dollar  for  an  article  that  other  children 
were  purchasing  for  twenty-five  cents. 

In  arithmetic,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  variations  in  results 
have  been  enormous ;  but  while  they  have  been  very  good  in  some  cities 
and  extremely  low  in  others,  the  results  have  borne  no  relation  to  the 
time  given  to  the  branch.  The  schools  in  which  the  children  have  been 
making  a  very  poor  showing  have  devoted  just  as  much  time  to  the  sub- 
ject as  the  schools  where  the  problems  have  been  solved  without  any 
difficulty,  and  in  some  instances  more.  The  constant  cry  on  the  part  of 
citizens  for  more  time  to  spelling  and  more  time  to  arithmetic  is  ridicu- 
lous. Whatever  the  shortcomings  may  be,  the  remedy  does  not  lie  in 
an  increase  of  time. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  time  element  in  teaching  is  in 
one  sense  a  solution  of  the  most  important  educational  question  of 
the  day,  namely,  "Can  the  schools  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
without  neglecting  the  essentials  ? "  If  my  investigations  have  proved 
any  one  thing,  it  is  that  time  given  to  a  subject  beyond  a  certain  point 
is  not  rewarded  by  additional  return,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
pressure ;  and  the  indications  are  that  all  the  benefit  that  can  be  ob- 
tained through  instruction  in  the  formal  studies  —  reading,  spelling,  pen- 
manship, language,  and  arithmetic  —  can  be  had  in  two  hours  a  day  at 
the  utmost.  This  means  that  we  can  enrich  the  course  of  study  abun- 
dantly without  detriment  to  the  three  R's,  and  that  if  the  results  are 
below  a  reasonable  standard,  in  any  locality  where  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  is  given  to  the  formal  studies,  the  failure  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
amount  of  instruction  in  these  branches,  but  to  some  other  cause. 

But  when  we  know  what  results  can  be  accomplished  and  the  time 
in  which  reasonable  results  ought  to  be  obtained,  we  have  simply  se- 
cured the  needed  foundation  for  the  study  of  pedagogy  on  the  inductive 
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principle.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  some  schools  are  very  much 
more  successful  than  others;  we  must  also  try  to  learn  the  reasons 
why  some  have  succeeded  and  others  have  failed,  and  in  this  way  en- 
deavor to  discover  certain  fundamental  laws  of  teaching  which  may-  be 
applied  by  all.  Upon  this  matter  we  are  all  at  sea  to-day.  There  are 
plenty  of  theories,  but  my  investigations  have  proved  that  our  precon- 
ceived notions  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Many  elements  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  such  as  the  age,  nationality,  heredity,  and  en- 
vironment of  the  pupils,  the  training  and  personality  of  the  teacher,  the 
methods  of  instruction,  the  views  of  the  superintendent,  etc.  But  my 
figures  prove  that  the  influence  of  these  factors  is  to-day  unknown ;  and 
unless  we  secure  a  working  basis  it  must  forever  remain  unknown. 

For  example,  every  one  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  spelling  is 
a  question  of  heredity ;  but  if  thib  is  the  case,  how  is  it  that  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  United  States,  on  my  test,  was  secured  in  a  school 
where  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the-  pupils  were  children  of  Bohemian 
cigar-makers?  In  arithmetic,  the  children  in  the  slums  of  some  cities 
did  a  great  deal  better  than  those  of  the  best  districts  in  others.  This 
does  not  agree  with  our  theories  of  environment,  at  least  as  far  as  arith- 
metic is  concerned.  Then,  again,  if  all  depended  on  the  training  and 
personality  of  the  teacher,  we  should  not  find  good  results  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances  in  one  locality  and  the  opposite  condition  in 
another,  while  the  teachers  may  be  fully  as  well  trained  and  carefully 
selected  in  the  one  community  as  in  the  other.  Nor  can  the  difference 
be  accounted  for  on  the  score  of  methods  alone;  as  some  teachers  do 
well  with  certain  methods,  while  others  completely  fail  with  .them. 
The  size  of  classes  must  also  be  ruled  out,  the  results  being  just  as  liable 
to  be  favorable  in  large  as  they  are  in  small  classes.  Perhaps  the  de- 
mands of  the  superintendent  play  an  important  part ;  and  this,  again,  is 
a  point  calling  for  most  careful  study.  The  mere  fact  that  very  good 
results  can  be  obtained  among  children  whose  home  surroundings  are  of 
the  poorest,  while  very  inferior  results  are  frequently  found  where  the 
conditions  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  upset 
many  of  our  previous  calculations. 

Now  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  have  a  ready  means  of 
learning  with  what  success  each  teacher  is  meeting,  and  therefore  a  basis 
for  studying  why  certain  schools  are  successful  and  others  are  not,  there 
ought  to  be  no  delay  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  But  who  is  to  do  the 
work,  and  who  is  to  pay  for  it? 

Among  the  channels  that  at  once  suggest  themselves  are  the  Bureau 
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of  Education  at  Washington,  the  departments  of  pedagogy  in  our  uni- 
versities, the  normal  schools,  and  the  National  Educational  Association. 
Any  or  all  of  these  institutions  would  be  suitable ;  but  they  are  slow  in 
according  recognition  to  new  ideas  and  in  carrying  them  to  a  point  of 
practical  usefulness.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  due  course  of  time  the  work 
would  be  taken  up,  officially,  in  one  little  corner,  by  one  of  the  bodies  I 
have  mentioned,  and  would  leap  from  it  to  another  little  corner,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  it  would  be  generally  recognized.  But 
why  should  we  wait  twenty-five  years  ?  Why  not  act  at  once  ?  If  the 
ways  of  red  tape  and  philosophy  are  slow,  who  is  to  compel  us  to  em- 
ploy these  agencies? 

But  who  is  to  further  the  work  if  not  these  established  institutions  ? 
Why,  those  who  are  most  directly  interested  in  the  schools,  the  people 
themselves.  In  this  matter  our  country  is  fortunately  situated;  for 
the  people  of  each  community  own  their  own  schools  and  are  free  to 
conduct  them  as  they  choose,  so  that  they  need  not  wait  for  the  good- 
will of  others  if  they  desire  to  branch  out  in  any  progressive  direction. 
The  plan  is  practical  and  its  effects  are  immediate,  and  it  is  therefore 
one  for  the  practical  people  to  take  in  hand.  The  people  as  a  whole 
are  not  interested  in  pedagogy,  because  they  do  not  understand  it,  and 
they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  pedagogues,  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand their  subtle  minds.  But  the  people  are  intensely  interested  in 
the  schools,  for  the  support  of  which  they  are  willing  to  dip  down  into 
their  pockets  to  almost  any  depth,  with  reverence,  and,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out the  slightest  murmur.  That  they  have  never  taken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  schools  is  not  then  fault,  but  that  of  the  educators  them- 
selves ;  for  how  can  they  be  expected  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false  when  the  leaders  in  the  profession  do  not  agree  as  to  which  is  the 
one  and  which  the  other?  The  system  I  recommend  is  intelligible  to 
all ;  and  if  it  should  be  carried  into  effect,  laymen  could  take  a  really  in- 
telligent interest  in  their  schools.  It  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  returns  they  were  getting  for  the  capital  expended, 
because  it  would  enable  them  to  learn  with  what  success  each  individual 
teacher  was  meeting  as  compared  with  that  of  other  teachers.  Even 
people  who  spend  money  lavishly  are  anxious  to  make  the  best  bargain 
for  what  they  do  spend. 

Now,  any  community  can  carry  out  the  system  if  the  citizens  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  special  services  required.  While  the  plan  is  sim- 
ple, it  entails  considerable  labor;  and  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
properly  and  systematically  performed,  some  one  must  be  designated  to 
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do  it  and  to  be  held  responsible  for  it.  _  As  the  city  superintendent 
has  his  hands  full  enough  at  present,  a  special  office  must  be  created 
for  the  purpose.  To  the  superintendent,  however,  such  assistance  would 
be  of  great  value.  Upon  him  devolves  the  work  of  supervising  teachers, 
and  largely  that  of  recommending  their  appointment  or  reappointment 
of  preparing  courses  of  study,  time  tables  for  the  different  grades,  etc. ; 
and  in  all  these  matters  the  records  prepared  by  a  special  assistant 
would  be  an  invaluable  guide.  Moreover,  by  repeating  the  tests  from 
time  to  time,  he  would  have  a  much  clearer  idea  of  how  his  recommen- 
dations were  working  out  than  he  can  have  when  he  shoots  at  random, 
as  he  now  does,  and  there  is  no  one  to  tell  him  when  he  hits  or  misses 
the  target. 

Besides  taking  tests  and  tabulating  results,  the  work  of  the  special 
assistant  would  lie  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  differences  in  re- 
sults on  the  part  of  different  teachers  in  his  locality ;  and  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  special  assistant  in  each  city  to  work  in  harmony  with 
similar  assistants  in  other  cities,  in  order  to  account  for  differences  in 
results  in  various  branches  in  different  localities.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  children  could  at  once  receive  the  benefit  of  every  new  dis- 
covery. The  small  additional  expense  involved  in  maintaining  an  office 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  considered  any  more  than  people  consider 
whether,  by  reason  of  expense,  their  school  halls  shall  be  illuminated 
with  candles  or  electric  lights.  If  one  enterprising  city  will  take  the 
initiative,  others  will  be  sure  to  follow,  just  as  others  followed  the  leader 
in  engaging  a  city  superintendent. 

Although  the  superintendents  have  shown  no  disposition  to  act  upon 
my  suggestions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  vast  majority  of  them  would 
heartily  endorse  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned. As  I  remarked  above,  many  of  them  appear  to  favor  my  inves- 
tigations; and  that  they  approve  of  them  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that, 
with  one  notable  exception,  they  have  most  willingly  placed  their  schools 
at  my  disposal.  That  they  have  done  nothing  to  further  them  can  be 
very  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  busy  men  and  have 
not  the  time  to  carry  out  the  tests  in  a  systematic  way. 

When  I  speak  of  the  attitude  of  the  superintendents  toward  my 
work,  I  arrive  at  another  anomalous  state  of  affairs.  I  have  discussed 
my  plans  with  a  large  number  of  them,  and  I  have  been  convinced  of 
their  sincerity  when  they  have  said  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done, 
and  that  the  desired  data  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 
What  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  when  the  superintendents  of  the 
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United  States  get  together  at  their  annual  meetings  my  work  is  com- 
pletely ignored  by  them.  Individually  they  favor  it  and  wish  it  to  pro- 
ceed, but  collectively  it  is  unknown  to  them.  If  they  so  desired,  they 
could  readily  obtain  liberal  financial  support  for  the  investigations  from 
the  treasury  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  of  which  associa- 
tion they  form  the  most  important  branch.  But  the  educators  as  a 
body  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  plans,  simply  because  they  have 
not  yet  forgiven  me  for  some  of  the  things  I  said  of  the  schools  of  our 
country  in  my  series  of  articles  on  the  Public  School  System  of  the 
United  States,  published  in  The  Forum  some  nine  years  ago  —  October, 
1892,  to  June,  1893. 

My  plan  first  appeared  in  print  in  my  article  on  "Obstacles  to  Ra- 
tional Educational  Reform,"  which  was  published  in  The  Forum  for 
December,  1896;  and  in  a  way  that  I  had  not  anticipated  I  brought  it 
directly  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Indianapolis,  in  February,  1897.  I  had  been  invited  to  con- 
duct a  round-table  discussion  on  the  three  R's,  and  had  expected  a  handful 
of  people  to  talk  the  matter  over  quietly  and  leisurely.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  round-table  turned  out  to  be  a  mass  meeting,  including 
the  picked  educational  people  of  the  country.  After  a  few  opening 
remarks,  I  endeavored  to  arouse  discussion  on  a  question  which  I  stated 
somewhat  as  follows :  In  some  cities  ten  minutes  a  day  are  devoted  to 
spelling  for  eight  years ;  in  others,  forty.  Now  how  can  we  tell  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  whether  the  children  who  have  had  forty  minutes 
are  better  spellers  than  those  who  have  had  only  ten? 

I  had  expected,  in  this  way,  to  draw  out  the  ideas  of  those  who  be- 
lieved in  much  teaching  of  spelling  and  those  who  believed  in  little  of 
it,  and  thus  to  labor  for  a  compromise;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  the 
question  threw  consternation  into  the  camp.  The  first  to  respond  was 
a  very  popular  professor  of  psychology  engaged  in  training  teachers  in 
the  West.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the  question  was  one  that  could 
never  be  answered ;  and  he  gave  me  a  rather  severe  drubbing  for  taking 
up  the "  time  of  such  an  important  body  of  educators  in  asking  them 
silly  questions.  I  confess  that  he  succeeded  admirably  in  making  me 
appear  very  ridiculous. 

The  next  speaker  was  a  prominent  superintendent,  with  whom  I 
was  on  very  friendly  terms.  He  did  not  like  the  way  I  had  been  treated 
and  tried  to  come  to  my  rescue.  After  this,  quite  a  number  took  the 
platform  in  response  to  calls  from  the  audience,  and  spoke  on  spelling  in 
a  general  way ;  but  no  one  attempted  to  answer  the  question.     Finally, 
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after  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  aimless  talking,  a  most  embarrassing 
situation  was  relieved  by  a  motion  to  adjourn  coming  from  one  of  the 
benches. 

Then  followed  comments  among  the  audience  which  were  anything 
but  flattering  to  me.  There  was  a  general  agreement  that  my  meeting 
had  been  a  failure.  I  heard  one  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  afternoon 
had  been  wasted.  Another  accused  me  of  trying  to  lead  the  superinten- 
dents into  a  trap.  The  only  comments  which  seemed  to  run  contrary  to 
the  current  were  those  of  a  well-known  superintendent,  who  said  to  me,  "  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  the  meeting  was  so  very  much  of  a  failure,"  and 
of  another,  who  said,  with  a  smile,  "We  don't  know  anything." 

I  must  confess  that,  at  the  time,  I  felt  quite  humiliated,  and  that 
my  humiliation  was  not  relieved  when  I  read  what  some  of  the  educa- 
tional journals  had  to  say  of  me.  But  as  time  moved  on  and  distance 
lent  enchantment,  I  began  to  view  the  matter  in  a  different  light ;  and 
even  to-day  I  am  not  wise  enough  to  see  in  what  respect  my  question 
was  silly  or  what  there  was  in  it  to  create  a  whirlwind. 

However  that  may  be,  since  that  meeting  both  my  name  and  my 
views  have  been  more  than  ever  forbidden  topics  by  the  superintendents 
in  meeting  assembled,  although  individually  I  am  on  terms  of  very 
good  fellowship  with  many  of  these  men,  who,  as  I  have  intimated,  will 
do  anything  for  me  when  I  visit  them.  After  the  meeting  of  the  superr 
intendents  in  1897,  the  matter  was  not  again  mentioned  until  that  in 
February  last,  when  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Education  at  Har- 
vard —  and  therefore  not  one  of  them  —  came  out  in  the  strongest  terms 
in  support  of  my  ideas.  That  the  paper  read  by  Prof.  Hanus,  in  spite 
of  its  very  bold  challenge,  was  favorably  received,  is  proved  by  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
look  into  the  matter.  Let  us  hope  that  this  committee  has  no  conven- 
ient pigeon-holes  at  hand.  Prof.  Hanus' s  paper  was  published,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  in  The  Forum  for  April,  under  the  title  "  Our 
Chaotic  Education " ;  and  to  show  the  firm  position  taken  by  him  on 
the  points  discussed  in  the  present  article,  I  shall  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

Now,  just  as  we  have  not  organized  and  adequately  assimilated  a  generally  ac- 
cepted educational  doctrine,  so  we  are  without  a  body  of  recorded  educational  expe- 
rience. Results  actually  achieved  and  collectively  presented  constitute  a  force  that 
is  capable  of  sweeping  away  superficial  criticism  or  paralyzing  scepticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  meddlesome  interference  and  impatient  clamoring  for  premature  results 
on  the  other.  Isolated  successes  have  been  advertised,  to  be  sure,  and  failures,  more 
or  less  obvious,  have  sometimes  been  frankly  confessed,  and  sometimes  unwisely 
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suppressed.  But  in  neither  case  have  we  had  an  orderly  presentation  of  both  suc- 
cesses and  failures  over  a  wide  area.  We  have  had  plenty  of  experiments;  indeed, 
as  I  have  intimated,  our  whole  educational  activity  for  nearly  a  generation  has  con- 
sisted of  experiments.  But  we  have  had  little  cooperation.  Just  as  every  educa- 
tional theorizer  has  worked  by  himself  without  taking  due  account  of  the  labors  of 
his  fellow -workers  in  the  same  field,  so  every  superintendent  has  pursued  his  way, 
apparently  in  blissful  indifference  to  Avhat  his  fellow-superintendents  were  doing, 
multiplying  instances  and  varying  conditions  ad  libitum.  How  is  it  possible  to  ex  - 
tract  any  confirmation  of  alleged  results  from  such  a  heterogeneous  procedure? 
And  we  never  can  get  such  confirmation  until  we  abandon  our  absurd  extreme  of 
individualism  in  these  experiments  and  work  together  for  the  attainment  of  the 
same  ends. 

No  physicist  or  biologist  would  ignore  his  fellow-workers  in  this  way.  When 
Roentgen  announced  his  discovery,  other  physicists  confirmed  his  discovery.  The 
facts  of  embryology  and  their  bearing  on  the  theory  of  evolution  are  similarly  con- 
firmed by  each  biologist  under  the  conditions  which  led  to  their  discovery.  The 
principles  of  science  once  established  in  this  way,  no  one  can  doubt  or  belittle  them. 
Each  experimenter  then  sees  clearly  what  conditions  must  be  observed  to  secure 
certain  results,  and  the  application  of  principles  proceeds  intelligently,  no  matter 
how  varied  the  circumstances  under  which  the  application  is  made.  So  it  must  be 
in  education,  if  we  are  ever  to  escape  from  the  quagmire  of  random  and  isolated 
experimenting  in  which  each  worker  seeks  to  find  the  way  out  for  himself,  disre- 
garding the  landmarks  and  sign-posts  that  have  already  been  set  up  by  his  predeces- 
sors. Briefly,  then,  we  must  organize  our  educational  experience  just  as  we  must 
organize  our  educational  doctrine,  if  we  are  to  make  real  progress. 

Let  me  give  two  or  three  illustrations  of  what  I  mean.  Every  school  system 
having  five  thousand  or  more  children  is  and  should  be,  among  other  things,  an  edu- 
cational experiment  station.  Many  a  smaller  one  could  also  serve  the  same  purpose. 
Suppose  that  in  twenty-five  school  systems  of  this  country  the  attempt  were  made 
by  the  superintendents  acting  together,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  teaching  and 
equipment,  to  discover  just  what  the  accomplishment  in  the  three  R's  is  with  a 
given  time  allotment,  agreement  having  previously  been  reached,  for  the  sake  of 
the  experiment,  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  tried. 
Suppose  the  conditions  to  be  something  like  this:  Five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pupils 
in  each  city  to  begin  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  the  first  year,  a  similar  number  to 
begin  it  in  the  second  year,  and  a  third  similar  group  to  begin  it  in  the  third  year  of 
school.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  school  compare  the  attainments  of  the  three 
groups  of  pupils.  Would  not  the  conclusions  reached  by  such  an  experiment  have 
a  convincing  value  which  no  amount  of  assertion  beginning  "in  my  schools,"  or  "so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,"  or  "  I  believe,"  or  "  in  my  opinion  "  could  possibly  have? 
.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  such  cooperation  is  impossible.  Why  should  it  be?  Ex- 
periments similar  to  those  suggested  are  everywhere  in  progress ;  cooperation  in  large 
enterprises  of  all  kinds  is  possible.     Why  should  it  be  impossible  in  education  only? 

Under  such  circumstances  we  could  face  the  teaching  profession  and  the  gen- 
eral public  with  facts,  instead  of  opinions.  The  enormous  difference  between  the 
weight  of  these  two  very  different  things  in  educational  affairs  still  remains  to  be 
experienced.  .   .  . 

The  only  comprehensive  attempt  known  to  the  writer  to  secure  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  achievement  of  the  schools  in  the  school  arts,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  just  how  much  time  can  be  saved  by  suitable  restriction  and 
selection  of  subject-matter,  was  made  by  the  editor  of  The  Forum.  His  investiga- 
tions would  naturally  be  of  great  importance  for  any  future  researches  that  might 
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be  undertaken.     Dr.  Rice's  method  and  results  were  published  in  The  Forum  for 
December,  1896,  and  January,  February,  April,  and  June,  1897. 

One  who  occupies  so  important  a  position  as  does  Prof.  Hanus 
in  the  educational  world  could  not  afford  to  offer  a  challenge  of  this 
nature  unless  he  felt  quite  sure  of  his  ground.  However,  the  scheme 
as  he  proposed  it  is  unnecessarily  drawn  out  and  cumbersome.  There 
is  no  need  for  our  schools  to  undertake  any  new  experiments  just 
now.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  already  made,  and  we  are 
ready  to  record  the  results  to-day.  When  we  have  waded  through  the 
mass  of  litter,  and  have  established  order  out  of  our  present  chaos,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  forge  ahead  with  experiments  as  suggested  by  our  past 
experiences ;  but  let  us  first  see  what  our  experiences  up  to  the  present 
have  taught  us. 

J.  M.  Kice. 
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The  recent  debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  was 
exceedingly  fine  and  clear-cut.  The  issues  between  the  pros  and  cons 
were  distinctly  defined.  After  a  few  general  diatribes  had  been  deliv- 
ered against  the  Chinese  race,  the  discussion  settled  down  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  disputed  points  only. 

It  was  universally  conceded,  except  by  the  senior  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  the  Chinese  laborer  should  be  excluded.  It  was  also 
contended  very  generally  that  we  should  adopt  no  legislative  act  which 
would  violate  our  treaties  with  China.  Thus,  the  only  question  before 
the  Senate  was  whether  the  pending  bill  was  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  these  treaties.  The  bill  was  drastic,  and  purported  to  codify  all  the 
statutes  relating  to  Chinese  exclusion,  as  well  as  the  rules  made  by  the 
Treasury  Department  interpreting  these  laws  and  prescribing  the  modes 
of  procedure  under  them. 

On  the  carefully  claimed  premise  that  no  proposed  legislation  should 
violate  a  treaty,  it  was  apparent  that  some  of  the  clauses  in  the  bill  were 
untenable.  If  the  treaties  refer  to  laborers  as  the  only  class  which  is  to 
be  excluded,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing  remaining  to  do  except  to 
define  the  meaning  of  that  word,  and  thenceforth  all  other  classes  would 
be  admitted.  Unfortunately  for  this  construction  there  are  in  the  last 
treaty  other  clauses  which  undertake  to  define  affirmatively  what  classes 
may  come  to  this  country.  For  instance,  the  third  clause  of  the  treaty 
of  December  7,  1894,  reads  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  shall  not  affect  the  right  at  present  enjoyed  of 
Chinese  subjects,  being  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curi- 
osity or  pleasure,  but  not  laborers,  of  coming  to  the  United  States. 

From  this  clause  the  Treasury  officials  argue  that  nobody  except  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  named  can  come  to  this  country.  They  assert  that 
every  person  who  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  above-named  exempt 
classes  is,  according  to  the  treaty,  a  laborer.  One  Attorney  General  has 
interpreted  the  treaties  to  mean  that  all  Chinese  are  to  be  held  to  be 
laborers  except  officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travellers. 
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Although  this  construction  was  greatly  criticised  it  seems  to  be  cor- 
rect. Immediately  following  the  clause  above  cited,  being  a  part  of  the 
same  paragraph,  there  follow   hese  words : 

To  entitle  such  Chinese  ubjc.'s  ?s  are  above  described  to  admission  in  the  United 
States  they  may  produce  a  certificate  either  from  'heir  Government,  or  from  the  Gov- 
ernment where  they  last  resided,  visod  by  the  diplomatic  or  consular  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  country,  or  port,  whence  they  depart. 

It  thus  appears  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  only  certain 
classes,  "such  as  are  above  described,"  were  required  to  have  certificates, 
while  all  the  other  classes  were  left  free  to  come  to  this  country  without 
having  any  certificate  whatever,  unless  it  were  agreed  that  the  designated 
classes  were  the  only  classes  which  could  enter  the  United  States.  It 
cannot  be  possible  that  the  framers  f  the  treaty  meant  that  officials,  teach- 
ers, students,  merchants,  and  travellers  mly  should  be  required  to  have 
certificates,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  enormous  population  might  come 
into  the  United  States  unchallenged.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  our  officials  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  treaty  of  1894 
does  mean  that  laborers  and  all  other  classes  are  excluded  except  offi- 
cials, teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travellers. 

This  construction  is  supported  also  by  the  legal  maxim,  "expressio 
unius  est  exclusio  alterius."  It  is  stated  that  some  courts  have  held  to 
this  opinion.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  China's  agreeing  that 
all  her  population  except  certain  defined  classes  should  be  excluded 
from  a  foreign  country.  Her  form  of  government  and  the  customs  of 
her  people  all  look  toward  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  definitions  made  by  the  Treasury  officials  were  unten- 
able. A  fine  opportunity  for  ridicule  was  found  in  the  definition  of 
teachers,  students,  merchants,  and  travellers.  The  compiler  of  a  dic- 
tionary would  make  his  fortune  by  studying  this  bill.  A  teacher,  for 
instance,  means: 

One  who,  for  not  less  than  two  years  next  preceding  his  application  for  entry 
into  the  United  States,  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  and  who  proves  to  he  satisfaction  of  the  appropriate 
Treasury  officer  that  he  is  qualified  o  teach  ,uch  higher  branches,  and  has  completed 
arrangements  to  teach  in  a  recognized  institution  f  learning  in  the  United  States, 
and  intends  to  pursue  no  other  occupation  than  teaching  while  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  finest  part  of  this  screed  is  the  proof  of  qualifications  to 
be  made  to  the  Treasury  officer.  The  examination  of  the  teacher  would 
be  something  like  that  of  the  colored  applicant  for  a  vote  in  the  South 
who  is  required  to  expound  the  Constitution  to  an  Election  Board  —  it 
would  hardly  ever  be  satisfactory. 
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Of  all  the  people  in  China,  the  Chinese  teacher  is  best  known.  He 
is  in  evidence  everywhere.  He  is  found  in  all  the  legations,  consu- 
lates, and  hongs.  Every  one  occupied  in  China  has  a  teacher,  who  does 
the  writing  for  his  employer,  for  foreigners  seldom  learn  to  write  Chi- 
nese. He  belongs  to  the  class  of  literati,  but  is  among  those  who  can- 
not get  an  official  appointment.  From  the  literati  come  the  doctors, 
the  yamen  runners,  and  the  teachers.  If  China  knew  anything  at  all 
she  knew  what  a  teacher  was ;  but,  diplomatically  speaking,  it  is  evident 
that  she  knew  nothing.  In  the  above  definition  we  have  clearly  got  the 
advantage  of  the  heathen  Chinee. 

China  was  also  pretty  well  posted  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  stu- 
dent." She  had  sent  a  batch  of  thirty  students  to  this  country  to  be 
educated  at  our  colleges.  She  has  sent  students  to  Japan,  and  is  about 
to  send  some  to  other  countries,  though,  possibly,  not  to  the  United 
States.  She  has  many  colleges.  In  Canton  alone  there  are  thirty. 
Besides,  missionary  colleges  are  common  in  China.  In  the  competitive 
examinations  she  has  many  thousand  students.  And  there  is  at  least 
one  university.  But  all  China's  knowledge  of  students  never  taught  her 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  According  to  the  recently  pending  bill 
it  means : 

One  who  intends  to  pursue  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  study,  or  to  be  fitted 
for  some  particular  profession  or  occupation  for  which  facilities  for  study  are  not 
afforded  in  the  foreign  country  or  the  territory  of  the  United  States  whence  he 
comes,  and  for  whose  support  while  studying  sufficient  provision  has  been  made, 
and  who  intends  to  depart  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  his  studies. 

That  a  man  should  be  excluded  who  comes  to  this  country  to  learn 
English  or  the  ordinary  branches  of  education  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  coolies  sometimes  pretend  to  be  students.  Our  offi- 
cers have  become  suspicious  and  now  want  to  adopt  the  simple  plan  of 
excluding  all  the  Chinese. 

A  merchant  who  desires  to  come  to  this  country  is  not  quite  so 
badly  off  as  his  brother  exempts,  but  he  would  have  hard  work  to 
squeeze  in.  He  must  have  been  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  mer- 
chandise at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  and  have  done  no  manual  labor 
except  such  as  his  business  made  necessary ;  and  if  he  comes  from  China, 
or  from  a  part  of  our  country,  or  a  foreign  country,  the  applicant  must 
have  been  a  merchant  for  one  year,  and  have  means  at  his  command, 
and  have  made  arrangements  toward  being  the  owner,  or  part  owner,  of 
a  good-faith  mercantile  business.     The  Treasury  officials  will  have  no 
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experiments.  All  the  arrangements  must  be  made  beforehand.  Evi- 
dently the  Chinese  merchant  had  better  stay  at  home. 

The  traveller  has  a  rather  easier  condition  to  fulfil.  He  must  satisfy 
the  Treasury  official  that  he  has  in  hand  plenty  of  money,  and  that  all 
he  wants  to  do  is  to  have  pleasure,  or  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  that 
he  will  go  away  as  soon  as  he  has  done  so. 

It  is  understood  that  all  these  definitions  are  in  force  to-day,  and 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  so  remain,  but  they  will  not  have  behind 
them  the  sanction  of  a  statute,  because  the  bill  thus  analyzed  has  failed 
in  the  Senate. 

This  account  would  seem  to  be  condemnatory  of  the  Treasury  offi- 
cials ;  but  they  are  no  doubt  perfectly  honest  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  laws  and  the  treaties.  They  are  confronted  with  the  great  problem 
of  excluding  laborers ;  and  these  people  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises  and 
practise  all  kinds  of  fraud  for  the  sake  of  gaining  entrance  into  our  coun- 
try. It  cannot,  nevertheless,  be  expected  that  such  absurd  definitions  of 
common  words  as  are  given  above  can  be  crystallized  into  solemn  laws. 
Even  if  an  occasional  laborer  sneaks  into  the  country,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  gravely  declare  that 
there  are  no  teachers  except  those  who  teach  the  higher  branches,  etc., 
etc. 

The  present  law  requires  that  all  Chinese  desiring  to  enter  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  procure  a  certificate  from  their  own  Government,  which 
shall  be  vise*d  by  a  consul,  stating  in  detail  the  occupation  and  biography 
of  the  applicant.  This  system,  however,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  throws 
too  much  work  on  the  consuls.  These  officials  are  stationed  along  the 
sea  coast  or  on  the  Yangtze.  Behind  them  is  a  vast  country  contain- 
ing four  hundred  millions  of  people.  A  man  comes  from  the  interior, 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  a  port,  bearing  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
Chinese  superintendent  of  customs,  which  in  the  most  minute  manner 
purports  to  detail  the  man's  former  life,  his  birthplace,  his  occupation, 
the  value  of  his  business  if  he  is  a  merchant,  his  family,  individual,  and 
tribal  name,  and  many  other  particulars.  Now  how  can  the  consul 
verify  these  statements  ?  He  would  have  to  take  proof  a  great  distance 
away  in  the  interior.  If  he  relied  on  the  declarations  of  those  persons 
who  claimed  to  know  the  man  in  the  port,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
might  be  deceived  by  false  testimony.  It  is  impossible  that  the  work 
of  the  consul  in  connection  with  visaing  these  certificates  should  be 
judicial,  or  anything  more  than  perfunctory.  In  fact,  the  consul  is 
forced  to  take  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  customs  as  true. 
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The  matter,  therefore,  of  the  admission  of  non-laborers  passes  entirely 
out  of  our  hands,  and  is  lodged  in  those  of  the  Chinese  officials.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  indulge  in  denunciation  of  the  want  of  integrity  of  those 
officials.  In  no  country  would  it  be  right  to  undertake  to  carry  out  a 
system  of  exclusion  by  putting  all  the  machinery  of  its  execution  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  officials,  whose  interests  might  be  directly  opposed  to 
the  purposes  in  view.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  whole  system  is 
detb°tive,  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the  perversion  of  plain  language, 
and  on  the  other  to  perjury  and  law-breaking. 

Probably  the  best  solution  of  the  matter  at  present  is  the  Piatt  sub- 
stitute, which  keeps  in  force  all  the  existing  statutes  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1894  —  that  is,  December'  T,  1904.  This  delay 
gives  us  time  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  and  to  devise  a  better 
scheme  of  exclusion  than  we  now  have.  Taught  by  experience,  it  may 
be  safely  predicted  that  the  American  people  will  no  longer  content 
themselves  with  statutes  under  which  it  can  be  claimed  that  no  Chinese 
subjects  except  laborers  are  excluded.  They  will  not  open  the  door  wide 
to  Boxers,  beggars,  traders  —  all  classes,  in  fact,  that  do  no  manual  labor. 
The  fight  is  a  racial  one  rather  than  warfare  against  a  class.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  to  throw  this  country,  or  its  dependencies,  wide  open 
to  all  classes  except  laborers.  Few  men  in  this  country,  except  those 
whose  interests  in  some  form  are  antagonized  by  exclusion,  believe  that 
this  immigration  is  desirable.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  is  a  per- 
manent menace  to  our  civilization. 

The  stubbornness  of  the  Chinese,  their  segregation  by  themselves 
in  all  communities,  their  absolute  denegation  of  all  interest  in  public 
affairs,  their  inveterate  hoarding  of  their  gains,  the  cheapness  of  their  liv- 
ing, their  ignorance  and  superstitions — these  are  some  of  the  things  which 
particularly  distinguish  them,  and  which  make  them  undesirable  immi- 
grants. They  never  have  become  assimilated  with  any  foreign  commu- 
nity, and  the  same  objections  that  we  make  to  them  are  current  in 
Hongkong,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  everywhere  that  they  have  settled.  Their  great  numbers  are 
also  against  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  most  energetic  efforts  of  the 
people  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  civilization  of  that  region  would  have 
been  wrecked.  At  fifty-five  dollars  a  head,  while  transportation  costs 
only  five  dollars,  the  steamship  companies  would  have  conveyed  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  Let  us  remember  what  was  done  in 
sending  coolies  from  Macao  to  South  America  until  the  civilized  world 
broke  up  the  trade.     The  labor  question  is  only  one  branch  of  the  gen- 
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eral  subject.  The  interest  of  our  workingman  is  the  interest  of  all  other 
classes.  To  supplant  our  own  laborers  by  those  who  work  for  a  few 
cents  a  day  would  involve  all  branches  of  business  in  a  common  ruin. 

But  what  we  do  we  should  do  openly  and  honorably,  and  not  under 
cover  of  a  strained  interpretation  of  words.  We  should  declare  that  a 
certain  number  of  students  may  come  to  this  country,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain number  of  merchants,  and  a  certain  number  of  other  classes  if  desir- 
able, and  the  remainder  should  be  excluded.  Surveillance  should  be 
exercised  over  the  persons  so  admitted  in  order  that  they  might  not  be- 
come laborers.  Our  trade  relations  with  China  are  promising,  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  enactment  of  unnecessary  and  unjust 
laws.  A  respectable  Chinese  merchant  engaged  in  business  in  China 
and  desirous  of  doing  business  with  the  United  States  should  be  encour- 
aged to  come  to  this  country  and  to  buy  supplies  here.  If  we  are  to  lose 
our  trade  with  China,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  acquiring  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  defeated. 

South  Carolina  and  Alabama  owe  the  remarkable  development  of 
their  cotton  manufacture  to  China.  Their  coarse  sheeting  finds  a  market 
there,  especially  in  Manchuria,  where  the  climate  is  cold.  If  these 
mills  were  driven  to  manufacture  lighter  goods,  their  products  would  in 
a  great  measure  compete  with  those  of  New  England.  In  South  Carolina 
there  were  in  1900  eighty  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $39,258,964,  employing 
30,201  wage-earners,  and  turning  out  products  valued  at  $29,723,914. 
Of  the  export  demand  for  these  products  sixty  per  cent  goes  to  China. 
Our  whole  export  trade  with  Chiua  last  year  amounted  to  $28,000,000. 
Of  course,  we  should  do  nothing  to  imperil  this  trade,  but  should  on  the 
other  hand  seek  to  increase  it. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  any  disastrous  result  would  follow  from 
our  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  which  has  become  our  settled 
policy.  The  Chinese  Government  relegates  all  questions  of  trade  to  the 
merchants.  It  takes  no  interest  in  such  questions,  and  it  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  foreign  powers  are  eternally  talking  about  trade. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  interest  which  the  missionaries  and  their  friends 
take  in  Chinese  matters,  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  very  sympathetic  with 
that  country  —  even  since  the  terrible  riots  of  1900.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  liberal  to  foreigners.  The  truth  is  that 
every  right  that  the  foreigner  has  in  China  has  been  acquired  by  the 
use  of  arms.  Nothing  has  been  conceded  except  to  force.  The  wars 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain  alone,  and  afterward  by  France  allied  with 
her,  were  the  instrumentalities  which  opened  up  China  to  foreign  trade. 
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If  we  leave  out  the  Christian  converts,  the  foreigners  have  no  friends  in 
China.  Two  years  ago  the  Government  and  the  people  joined  in  a  ter- 
rible effort  to  massacre  all  the  foreigners.  They  succeeded  in  murdering 
240  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service 
of  China,  and  they  barely  failed  to  kill  all  the  foreigners  in  the  North- 
ern provinces  who  were  beleaguered  in  the  British  Legation  and  the 
Peitang. 

Even  now  the  Chinese  have  in  some  respects  more  rights  in  our 
country  than  we  have  in  theirs.  They  have  no  extra-territorial  judicial 
system  here  as  we  have  in  all  non-Christian  countries,  except  Japan ; 
but  once  in  our  borders  they  can  go  where  they  please  in  forty-five  States 
and  half  a  dozen  Territories,  while  the  foreigner  —  except  the  mission- 
ary —  can  reside  nowhere  except  in  the  treaty  ports.  Their  lives,  too, 
are  safe  here  except  on  rare  occasions.  No  class  is  arrayed  against  them 
except  the  labor  class.  In  China,  riots  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Not 
long  ago  there  were  twenty-two  in  one  year.  The  bloody  riots  at  Tien- 
tsin and  Kutien  will  never  be  forgotten.  Who  believes  that  foreign  life 
is  safe  in  China  to-day  ?  Who  puts  any  faith  in  a  government  which 
since  1858  has  been  bound  by  the  most  solemn  treaties  to  protect  the 
foreigner,  but  has  rarely  made  any  attempt  to  do  so?  Who  denies  that 
if  the  Chinese  Government  had  so  willed,  foreign  life  would  have  been 
as  safe  in  the  interior  as  Chinese  life  has  been  in  Indiana?  Riot  after 
riot  and  murder  after  minder  have  disgraced  the  annals  of  China  for  fifty 
years.  The  viceroys,  the  governors,  and  the  magistrates  have  scarcely 
raised  a  hand  to  stop  the  vicious,  murderous  throngs  which,  passing  by 
their  yamens  and  through  the  ranks  of  Chinese  soldiers,  have  perpetrated 
the  most  detestable  crimes.  Always  the  diplomatic  corps  presses  for  the 
punishment  of  delinquent  officials;  and  it  was  only  when  six  nations 
sent  troops  to  China  that  an  official  ever  was  properly  punished. 

In  spite  of  all  this  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  own  legislation  con- 
cerning China  conforms  with  our  own  ideas  of  propriety,  morality,  and 
justice.  Possibly,  taught  by  terrible  experience,  she  may  conform  her- 
self hereafter  to  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  then  she  will  receive 
from  the  foreign  powers  the  treatment  which  civilized  governments 
accord  to  each  other.  Charles  Denby. 


GEKMANY   AS   A   WORLD   POWER. 

When  Bismarck  retired,  twelve  years  ago,  Germany  was  no  world 
power.  She  was  a  country  which,  in  a  military  sense,  was  considered 
preeminent  in  Europe,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  tripartite  agreement 
between  her,  Austria,  and  Italy,  filled  a  leading  position,  in  a  political 
sense,  on  the  Continent.  But  a  world  power  she  was  not.  The  very 
word  had  not  then  been  coined.  It  was  before  the  series  of  startling 
events  that  has  since  transformed  the  whole  situation  in  the  Far 
East,  and  has  brought  Japan  and  China  into  the  family  of  nations  as 
potent  factors.  It  was  before  the  Spanish- American  war,  which,  in 
two  hemispheres,  projected  the  United  States  into  the  very  midst  of  the 
political  arena.  There  have  seldom  been  ten  years  in  the  world's  his- 
tory which  have  wrought  such  radical  changes,  changes  of  such  far- 
reaching  importance,  as  those  since  1892.  The  world  at  large  has  as 
yet  scarcely  gained  the  right  focus  for  viewing  those  momentous  hap- 
penings. Next  to  this  country  it  is  Germany  that  has  most  largely 
profited  from  the  new  situation. 

It  was  the  Kaiser  who  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  speak  of  his  nation 
as  a  world  power.  It  was  in  one  of  the  most  felicitous  speeches  he  ever 
made  —  on  the  launching  of  a  gigantic  ocean  greyhound  —  that  he  used 
the  term.  He  did  not  define  his  meaning  of  the  word  except  by  inference, 
but  he  was  generally  understood.  What  he  meant  was  that  Germany, 
transformed  into  one  of  the  three  leading  exporting  and  naval  powers, 
expansive  as  a  shipping  and  colonial  nation,  and  rapidly  growing  as  an 
industrial  and  manufacturing  centre,  must  needs  enlarge  her  mental 
horizon,  and  reckon  not  only  with  her  continental  neighbors,  not  only 
with  Europe,  but  with  the  whole  globe  as  a  competitor,  customer,  friend, 
or  foe.  She  must  extend  her  political  and  commercial  influence  all 
over  the  world,  and  must  have  ships  on  every  sea  as  well  as  merchants  in 
every  port.  As  the  Kaiser  expressed  the  same  idea,  on  a  later  occasion, 
in  graphic,  though  somewhat  boastful,  language :  "  Nothing  must  be  done 
anywhere  on  the  globe  without  the  sanction  of  Germany's  ruler." 

This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  his  conception  of  Germany  as  a  world  power. 
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It  found,  of  course,  no  unanimous  assent,  either  in  Germany  or  in  other 
countries.  There  were  then  many  in  Germany,  as  there  are  many  now, 
who  deemed  his  aims  too  extravagant  and  the  means  of  their  realization 
—  comprising,  above  all,  a  big  navy  and  a  bolder  and  more  assertive 
foreign  policy  —  not  in  accord  with  the  Empire's  best  interests.  The 
whole  Liberal  party  in  Germany  and  a  number  of  leaders  among  the 
Government  supporters  are  opposed  to  him  on  this  point.  But  the  Kai- 
ser, as  is  well  understood  by  all  who  know  the  Germany  of  to-day,  is 
masterful.  He  contrives  to  impose  his  will  and  his  ambitions  on  the 
nation  he  rules,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  dominant  in  politics  has  been 
in  the  main  won  over  to  his  ideas.  Thus,  for  weal  or  woe,  Germany 
has  embarked  on  the  troubled  seas  of  the  new  policy  outlined  by  him, 
then  and  since,  in  a  number  of  forceful  and  picturesque  speeches. 

The  first  outcome  of  the  Kaiser's  world  policy  was  Germany's  share 
in  the  winding-up  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  when  she  joined  Eussia 
and  France  in  wresting  out  of  Japan's  grasp  the  prize  won  by  the  sword. 
It  is  a  question  whether  that  was  a  wise  step  for  Germany  to  take.  For 
one  thing,  it  drove  Japan  into  England's  arms,  and  made  that  pushing 
Eastern  nation  hostile  to  Germany.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  a  power  having  serious  and  growing  interests  in  Far 
Asia.  Next,  Germany  played  her  part  in  the  Turco-Greek  war,  partic- 
ularly in  its  settlement ;  and  she  played  her  part  well,  obtaining  after- 
ward from  Turkey  the  big  railway  concession  in  the  Euphrates  valley 
and  other  benefits.  In  the  Cretan  trouble  she  purposely  refrained  from 
doing  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  her  prestige ;  but 
yet  she  did  a  great  deal  more  than  Bismarck  would  have  done  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  She  again  used  her  opportunities  well  during  and 
shortly  after  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  she  seized  upon  Kiao-Chou, 
thus  securing  for  herself  a  point  of  leverage  in  China.  She  then  acquired, 
by  right  of  purchase,  the  Carolines,  and,  by  amicable  settlement  with 
this  country  and  England,  the  main  portion  of  the  Samoan  isles.  She 
has  not  been  successful  —  except  in  one  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  by  an  understanding  with  Turkey  —  in  her  strenuous 
efforts  to  acquire  coaling  stations  at  convenient  points  along  the  main 
road  to  Far  Asia,  though  her  need  in  that  respect  is  both  palpable  and 
urgent.  In  Africa  her  latent  designs  to  extend  her  sphere  of  influence 
have  not  recently  been  favored  by  opportunity.  Her  domains  there  are, 
for  the  most  part,  arid  and  susceptible  of  but  small  development,  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  Togo  and  the  Cameroons,  unfit  for  European  habitation  by 
reason  of  a  murderous  climate.     Her  intention  of  buying  from  Spain  the 
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important  island  of  Fernando  Po,  thus  making  her  Cameroons  possession 
twice  as  valuable,  has  for  the  time  miscarried.  Nothing  at  all  to  Ger- 
many's advantage  has  resulted  from  England's  Boer  war,  although  she 
fully  expected  something.  In  China,  too,  the  implied  monopoly  of  com- 
mercially exploiting  the  province  of  Shantung  —  one  of  the  best  Chinese 
provinces  for  mineral  and  railroad  development  — ■  which  was  granted  to 
Germany  in  her  agreement  with  China  ceding  Kiao-Chou,  has  come  to 
naught.  Both  this  country  and  England  have  vigorously  opposed  Ger- 
man pretensions  in  this  respect,  on  the  principle  of  the  "open  door,"  and 
have  thus  deprived  Germany  of  the  chance  of  extensively  fructifying  her 
bargain  with  China  and  treating  Shantung  as  her  exclusive  domain. 
These  and  other  reasons  tend  to  keep  Germany  in  her  Chinese  policy  on 
the  side  of  France  and  Russia,  the  two  countries  which,  for  strong  rea- 
sons of  their  own,  favor  the  policy  of  recognizing  a  chain  of  "  separate 
interest  spheres,"  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  dismemberment  of  the 
huge  Empire. 

From  the  above  statement  it  is  plain  that  Germany,  during  her  brief 
career  as  a  world  power,  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success,  as  well  as 
some  reverses.  The  opportunities  that  came  to  her  were  boldly  and 
adroitly  used.  But  the  question  nevertheless  arises :  Will  Germany  for 
any  length  of  time  be  able  to  maintain  herself  as  a  world  power?  And 
further,  will  she  be  able  to  contend  successfully  in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
naval,  colonial,  and  commercial  expansion,  without  allies  or  at  least 
strong  friends?  The  question  may  well  be  asked,  for,  during  the  long 
troubles  in  China,  Germany  became  for  the  first  time  painfully  aware  that 
in  her  world  policy  she  stood  without  friends.  Again  and  again,  at  cru- 
cial moments  of  that  long  occupation  of  Chinese  territory,  it  was  brought 
home  to  Germany,  though  she  it  was  of  all  the  powers  interested  in  that 
punitive  campaign  that  had  been  most  terribly  affronted,  that  her  inter- 
ests ran  parallel  to  none  other.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  diplomatic 
effort  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sort  of  amende  honorable  from 
China. 

What,  then,  are  Germany's  points  of  weakness  and  strength  as  a  world 
power?  To  know  that  is  virtually  an  answer  to  the  foregoing  two 
questions. 

It  requires  commercial,  naval,  and  military  preeminence  to  be  and 
remain  a  world  power.  In  some  cases,  due  to  exceptionally  favorable 
geographical  conditions,  military  supremacy  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dispensed  with.  This  is  true  of  both  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  does  not  seem  to  require 
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elaborate  explanation.  But  for  Germany  to  maintain  herself  as  a  world 
power  there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Situated  as  she  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  Europe,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  powerful  and  ambitious 
nations,  military  supremacy  is  indispensable. 

In  that  respect  she  does  not  disappoint  her  friends.  Germany  still 
stands  foremost  in  military  power.  The  enormous  prestige  she  won 
in  1870-71  holds  good.  But  she  has  not  supinely  rested  on  her  laurels 
all  these  thirty  years.  Her  army  is  to-day  in  every  respect  far  superior 
to  that  with  which  she  vanquished  the  French.  Enormous  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  commissariat,  in  the  physical  training  of  her  sol- 
diers, in  their  morale  even;  and  her  telegraph,  telephone,  railway  con- 
struction, and  aeronautic  departments  are  considered  the  best  extant. 
The  general  staff  of  her  army  is  the  unapproached  model  for  the  whole 
world.  There  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in  numbers.  The  peace 
establishment  of  Germany's  army  is  to-day  larger  than  the  vast  host  of 
600,000  men,  a  number  up  to  that  time  unprecedented,  which  Napoleon  I 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Eussia  in  1812.  And  her  armies  on  a  war  foot- 
ing amount  to  a  grand  total  of  5,788,000  men  and  of  250,000  officers. 
With  these  figures  she  has  left  France  far  in  the  rear,  and  exceeds  even 
Russia's  nominal  total  by  600,000.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  alone, 
from  the  purely  military  viewpoint,  is  to-day  more  than  a  match  for  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Eussia ;  taking,  of  course,  into  due  ac- 
count the  much  greater  actual  efficiency  of  the  German  army  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  her  two  principal  military  rivals.  In  the  history  of 
the  world  there  has  never  been  any  such  surpassingly  powerful  fighting 
machine  as  the  German  army  of  to-day. 

As  to  the  next  point,  namely,  naval  power,  Germany  is,  however, 
neither  in  prestige  —  which,  in  fact,  is  totally  lacking  in  her  case  —  nor 
in  actual  strength  on  a  par  with  England  or  France.  In  fact,  for  the 
time  being  she  stands  but  fourth  in  the  list,  Eussia  at  least  nominally 
exceeding  her  in  the  number  of  vessels.  So  far  Germany  has  not  had  a 
chance,  such  as,  for  instance,  this  country  had  a  few  years  ago,  to  de- 
monstrate her  actual  naval  fighting  strength ;  the  only  naval  skirmish  in 
the  Franco-German  war,  in  West  Indian  waters,  having  amounted  to 
little. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  facts  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
practical  test  on  a  large  scale,  tend  to  show  partly  what  the  German  navy 
at  this  time  really  amounts  to,  and  partly  what  it  will  mean  in  the  near 
future.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  naval  ex- 
perts, no  matter  of  what  nationality,  who  have  had  a  chance  to  examine 
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carefully  the  working  of  the  German  navy,  is  to  the  effect  that  in  general 
efficiency,  in  discipline,  and  in  spirit,  the  men  and  officers  have  no  supe- 
riors, and  that  the  ships,  as  fighting  machines  for  harbor  and  coast  de- 
fence and  for  battle  on  the  open  seas,  are  first-class.  To  mention,  out  of 
the  mass  of  this  favorable  opinion,  just  two  cases,  both  American,  I 
shall  cite  Admiral  Evans  and  Commander  Beehler,  the  United  States 
naval  attache  in  Berlin.  Both  deem  the  German  navy  in  all  essential 
points,  excepting  size,  equal  to  the  English  and  superior  to  the  French. 
That  German  characteristic,  thoroughness,  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  German  navy,  both  as  to  men  and  ships,  with  wonderful  results. 
The  men  are  trained  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  navy,  not  except- 
ing the  American.  The  practice,  inaugurated  by  the  Kaiser  since  his 
accession,  of  annually  holding  big  naval  manoeuvres,  in  all  respects  closely 
resembling  actual  naval  warfare,  has  been  of  immense  benefit  in  this 
respect,  and  their  considerable  cost  has  been  a  wise  expenditure. 

That  is  the  verdict  of  competent  judges  as  to  the  German  navy  of  to- 
day. But  the  real  German  navy,  i.e.,  that  now  in  process  of  formation, 
will  be  a  vastly  different  and  more  formidable  affair.  A  plan  of  en- 
largement was  adopted  by  the  Reichstag,  two  years  ago,  at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  Kaiser,  and  has  thus  become  an  organic  law  of  the 
Empire,  not  subject  to  fluctuations  of  public  opinion.  The  enormous 
sums  needed  for  the  purpose,  amounting  in  all  to  over  $250,000,000, 
have  been  appropriated,  in  annual  instalments,  by  the  same  national  par- 
liament. The  scheme  provides  for  the  more  than  doubling  of  the  pres- 
ent size  of  the  German  navy,  and  for  the  remodelling  and  modernizing 
of  about  a  score  of  the  old  vessels  —  those  of  the  so-called  "  Sachsen  " 
and  "  Oldenburg "  classes  or  types.  The  transformation  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, according  to  the  wording  of  the  law,  by  1915 ;  but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  rate  of  construction  has  been  much  accelerated,  so  that 
the  year  1910  will  probably  see  the  young  naval  giant  in  readiness. 
When  completed,  at  any  rate,  the  German  uavy  will  consist  of  thirty- 
seven  battle-ships  —  the  number  at  present  is  fifteen  —  comprising 
twenty-seven  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  type,  eight  of  the  second 
size,  and  two  smaller  ones;  twenty-six  armored  cruisers,  ten  large 
and  sixteen  smaller  ones;  thirty -two  sea-going  gunboats,  averaging  350 
tons  each ;  and  fourteen  big  armored  vessels  for  coast  and  harbor  defence. 
The  total  equipment  will  be  109  fighting  vessels,  manned  by  55,000 
seamen  and  marines,  with  74,000  naval  reserves,  and,  for  batteries,  586 
heavy  guns  and  2,836  secondary  and  machine  guns.  This  navy  will 
be  equal  in  the  three  points  mentioned  —  namely,  number  and  tonnage  of 
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vessels,  men,  and  guns  —  to  the  present  French  navy,  with  the  enormous 
advantage,  however,  of  being  new,  up  to  date,  and  equipped  with  all  the 
most  recent  improvements.  Germany  would  then  be,  unless  France 
should  follow  in  her  footsteps,  of  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
likelihood  at  present,  the  second  sea-power  in  the  world. 

Her  merchant  marine  consists  now  of  4,108  vessels,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  2,826,400  tons,  and  crews  aggregating  50,556  men.  One- 
third  of  these  vessels  are  steamships.  This  shows  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent  during  the  last  decade,  and  puts  Germany,  so  far  as  the  ocean  traffic 
goes,  in  the  second  place ;  though,  if  we  include  our  lake  shipping,  the 
American  merchant  marine  would  be  far  ahead  of  Germany. 

In  population  Germany  is  gaining  rapidly  as  well.  The  official  cen- 
sus of  December,  1900,  gives  her  56,345,014,  a  gain  of  over  four  mil- 
lions since  1895,  or  eight  per  cent  within  five  years. 

As  the  last,  and  most  important,  of  Germany's  qualifications  as  a  world 
power,  her  commerce  must  be  mentioned.  The  figures  I  quote  are  from 
German  official  statistics.  According  to  them  she  imported  during  1900 
a  total  of  49,491,400  tons,  valued  at  6,043,000,000  marks.  She  ex- 
ported 36,318,100  tons,  worth  4,752,600,000  marks.  Of  her  imports 
the  United  States  furnished  1,020,000,000  marks'  worth,  while  of  her 
exports  912,000,000  marks'  worth  went  to  England.  These  two  coun- 
tries do  most  business  with  her ;  American  imports  furnishing  over  one- 
sixth  of  the  total,  and  English  exports  about  one-fifth.  Since  1891,  when 
German  imports  amounted  to  4,403,000,000  marks,  this  branch  of  her 
foreign  trade  has  increased  over  25  per  cent,  while  the  exports,  which  in 
1891  were  3,339,000,000,  have  since  risen  by  about  30  per  cent.  Her 
transmarine  export  trade  has  grown  at  an  even  greater  ratio.  It 
amounted  in  1900  to  2,634,000,000  marks,  or  over  56  per  cent  of  the 
total,  being  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  since  1891.  The  bulk  of 
her  transmarine  exportations  being  finished  products,  this  is,  therefore, 
the  most  profitable  section  of  her  trade.  Even  the  severe  financial  de- 
pression that  set  in  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  whose  effects  are  still 
noticeable,  has  not  been  able  to  check  the  commercial  growth  of  Ger- 
many ;  for  the  advance  figures  for  her  total  exports  and  imports  during 
1901,  although  but  approximate,  show  but  a  slight  falling  off  against 
the  preceding  year. 

Summarizing,  then,  Germany's  claims  to  consideration  as  a  world 
power,  it  is  seen  that  her  military  supremacy  is  undeniable.  She  has, 
as  shown  above,  an  efficient  navy,  which  she  is  now  transforming  into 
the  second  largest  in  the  world,  and  which,  to  confine  myself  strictly  to 
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the  present,  is  about  thirty  per  cent  stronger  than  the  American  navy. 
Her  commerce  is  steadily  growing,  and  is  the  second  largest  in  imports 
and  exports,  though  by  no  means  in  domestic  trade,  in  which  point  this 
coimtry  leads  the  world.  Germany  has  also  some  traits  in  her  national 
character  which  constitute  undeniable  advantages.  Her  people,  as  trad- 
ers, bring  into  play  a  more  thorough  education  than  either  the  English 
or  the  Americans  possess.  Her  mercantile  colleges  fit  out  young  and 
intelligent  men  with  all  the  mental  equipment  they  need  —  not  only 
languages,  but  a  reliable  knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  men,  and 
methods.  The  custom,  so  largely  prevailing  for  many  years  in  large  Ger- 
man exporting  houses,  of  sending  out  young  relatives  or  clerks  to  countries 
that  are  their  main  customers,  to  study  the  field  on  the  spot  for  a  term 
of  years  —  often,  too,  settling  them  there  permanently  as  their  represen- 
tatives —  is  a  wise  one.  It  enables  the  home  firm  to  be  correctly,  closely, 
and  quickly  informed  of  everything  that  will  be  of  use  to  it. 

Then,  too,  German  patience,  frugality,  and  adaptability  are  of  great 
use  to  Germany  in  her  transmarine  trade  relations.  Where  the  English- 
man often  persists  in  methods  no  longer  successful  in  certain  countries, 
and  where  the  American  wants  big  and  quick  profits,  the  German,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  above  qualities,  frequently  carries  off  the  prize.  The  Ger- 
man exporter  studies  to  please  his  foreign  customer,  sinking  his  own 
tastes  and  predilections  in  favor  of  those  of  the  distant  purchaser.  Again, 
he  accommodates  himself  to  the  often  rather  unsatisfactory  modes  of 
payment  obtaining  in  many  foreign  lands,  giving  long  credits,  etc.  Of 
course,  his  linguistic  knowledge  likewise  plays  an  important  part  in  giv- 
ing him  a  better  status  with  the  natives.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

All  these  are  points  of  strength.  Germany's  points  of  weakness, 
however,  also  fill  a  considerable  list.  First,  politically  considered,  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy  is  now  in  a  bad  way.  The  Dreibund  is  visibly 
crumbling.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Germany  to  make  friends  with 
either  the  United  States  or  England,  or  with  both.  Let  this  be  understood 
plainly.  Germany,  without  such  a  close  and  friendly  understanding, 
will  be,  in  the  long  run,  powerless.  Her  role  as  a  world  power  will  be 
over  and  done  with.  The  reasons  are  clear  to  anybody  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  see  patent  facts.  Germany  is  losing  Austria  and  Italy  as 
hard-and-fast  allies.  No  one  who  has  watched  political  events  during 
the  last  ten  years  doubts  that.  She  is  thus  practically  isolated.  And 
Germany  cannot,  like  England,  afford  a  term  of  "splendid  isolation." 
The  contingency  of  which  Bismarck  spoke  in  his  Memoirs,  and  which, 
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according  to  that  book,  was  his  "nightmare,"  has  arrived.  A  repetition 
of  the  old  Triple  Alliance,  composed  of  Austria,  France,  and  Eussia,  has 
become  a  strong  possibility.  By  that  it  is  not  meant  that  such  an  alli- 
ance is  likely  to  come  immediately.  In  fact,  the  present  Austrian  mon- 
arch is  too  loyal  to  lend  his  aid  in  forming  such  a  political  combination, 
unless  vital  interests  of  his  monarchy  are  at  stake;  but  he  is  aged,  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  successor  has  never  shown  any  German  sympathies, 
and  that  he  is  strongly  influenced  by  his  Czech  wife.  Accordingly,  later 
on  a  radical  change  may  be  expected  in  Austria-Hungary's  foreign 
policy;  and  the  old  Kaunitz  alliance,  which  once  came  near  wiping  out 
Prussia's  political  existence,  may  be  revived.  Bismarck  gave  expres- 
sion to  this  conviction  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  he  also,  as  mentioned  above,  recorded  it  in  his  Memoirs.1 

Even  if  the  Dreibund  were  not  in  a  state  of  decay,  but  still  in  its 
pristine  vigor,  that  would  not  help  Germany  in  her  position  as  a  world 
power.  Austria's  interests  are  purely  continental,  and  her  foreign  com- 
merce is  insignificant.  Her  navy  is  not  worth  serious  consideration. 
Italy,  besides  being  financially,  as  well  as  in  size  and  population,  the 
weakest  of  the  great  powers,  is  absolutely  in  no  position  to  further  Ger- 
many's ambitions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Of  late  years,  too,  she 
has  committed  herself  to  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  and  in  pursuance  of 
it  both  her  army  and  navy  have  been  reduced.  She  is  building  few  new 
ships.  Since  her  Abyssinian  reverses,  Italy's  foreign  policy  has  become 
wholly  defensive,  and  merely  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  For  her  freedom  to  plough  the  seas  and  maintain  her  trade,  she 
relies  on  her  recent  friendly  understanding  with  France,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  present  conditions  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  her  old-time 
friendship  with  England. 

Thus  her  two  allies  are  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  embark  with 
Germany  on  her  policy  as  a  world  power.  This  has  been  proclaimed  of 
late  in  positive  language  in  the  three  Parliaments  by  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  old  Dreibund  powers.  Now,  to  whom  else  can  Germany 
turn  in  her  absolute  need  of  obtaining  guarantees  against  a  possible  in- 
terruption of  her  expansive  commercial  and  colonial  policy  ? 

To  Russia  and  France  ?  Certainly  not.  Those  two  powers  must  be 
left  out  of  such  a  reckoning.  For  while  it  is  quite  within  Germany's 
ability  to  enter  into  a  definite  understanding  with  either  or  both  of  them, 
at  a  given  time  and  for  a  given  purpose  —  as  she  did,  for  instance,  with 
Russia  and  France  toward  the  close  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  and  with 

1  Part  II.,  p.  229,  etc. 
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France  in  Africa,  where  Germans  and  French,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
centuries,  were  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  checkmate  a  British  ad- 
vance — ■  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  an  agreement  of  a  general 
nature  can  be  made  between  Germany  on  the  one  side  and  Russia  and 
France  on  the  other.  Still  less  is  it  possible  for  Germany  to  enter  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  these  two  powers,  even  as  to 
interests  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  Russia  and 
France  are  together  strong  enough  to  carry  out,  in  most  cases,  their  colo- 
nial, political,  and  commercial  schemes  in  those  continents  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  and  therefore  want  no  third  power  to  share  in  their  course  of 
action  and  to  influence  it,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Dual  Alli- 
ance was  originally  based  on  a  common  enmity  toward  Germany,  and 
that  Russia  knows  full  well  that  to  try  to  admit  Germany  to  the  bene- 
fits of  this  agreement  would  eventually  mean  to  drive  away  France. 
Admitting  that  the  reasons  for  France's  unwillingness  in  this  respect 
are  largely  sentimental,  and  that  to-day  sentiment  is  rarely  the  ruling 
factor  in  statecraft,  still  the  sentiment  impelling  France  on  her  road, 
side  by  side  with  Russia,  is  very  strong.  By  systematic  training  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years  this  has  become  a  part  of  the  French  nature 
and  of  the  national  creed  —  in  fact,  the  very  first  paragraph  in  it. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  militating  against  an  intimate  understand- 
ing between  Germany  and  these  two  countries.  Germany's  main  object 
in  Asia  is  the  extension  of  her  export  traffic  and  the  acquiring  of  points 
of  vantage  along  the  coasts  —  coaling  stations  for  her  navy,  a  number 
of  pieds  cl  terre  for  her  troops,  and  radiating  points  for  her  commerce. 
There  is  hardly  a  point,  however,  where,  in  carrying  out  her  designs,  she 
would  not  run  counter  to  important  French  or  Russian  interests.  There 
are  but  a  few  such  points  left,  excepting  some  belonging  to  Portugal, 
that  are  not  in  possession  of  either  Russia  and  France,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  Russia  and  France  have  vast  Asiatic  possessions  with 
which  they  do  not  want  Germany  to  interfere,  and  which  they  desire  to 
monopolize  commercially.  This  policy  of  commercial  monopolization, 
unwise  though  it  may  be  for  countries  strong  in  industry  and  commerce, 
is  probably  the  only  one  for  Russia  to  pursue ;  and  though  the  wisdom 
of  it  is  less  apparent  in  the  case  of  France,  it  is  the  one  which  the  latter 
country  has  traditionally  held  as  part  of  her  colonial  policy. 

There  is  no  other  important  power  with  which  Germany  could  unite 
in  an  endeavor  to  extend  and  maintain  her  world  policy  as  against  that  of 
Russia  and  France,  on  the  one  side,  and  England  and  the  United  States, 
on  the  other.     I  group  England  and  the  United  States  together,  for  there 
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is  no  use  In  denying  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  public  opinion  of  both 
countries  wishes  such  a  grouping,  and  even  takes  it  for  granted.  True, 
there  is  no  formal  alliance  between  the  two  English-speaking  powers, 
nor  could  there  well  be  under  existing  political  conditions.  But  there 
is  something  stronger  than  that  —  a  powerful  and  steady  national  senti- 
ment on  both  sides,  whose  current  runs  in  the  direction  of  mutually 
safeguarding  vital  interests. 

Wherever  the  living  forces  that  eventually  shape  the  politics  of  the 
world  are  closely  and  calmly  studied,  it  must  be  recognized  that  Ger- 
many is  too  weak  —  or,  I  shall  say,  not  powerful  enough  —  to  undertake 
and  pursue  unaided  her  policy  as  a  world  power.  England  alone  would 
be  powerful  enough  to  drive  her  off  the  seas  at  any  time  that  the  vital 
interests  of  England  and  Germany  seriously  clashed.  England  and  the 
United  States  together  could  accomplish  that  task  with  less  trouble  and 
expense.  England  with  her  colonies  and  the  United  States  with  her 
colonies  together  form  the  most  important  item  in  Germany's  foreign 
commerce  —  about  one-third  of  the  total.  Germany  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment stand  as  a  world  power  against  the  combined  will  of  England  and 
the  United  States.  These  two  powers,  in  fact,  would  be,  as  foes,  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  to  Germany's  life  interests.  It  is  Germany's  wisest 
course  —  nay,  more,  it  is  Germany's  only  possible  course  —  to  bind  these 
two  countries  to  herself  by  ties  of  strong  friendship.  I  shall  not  speak  here 
of  the  strong  sentimental  reasons  which  ought  to  impel  Germany  in  this 
direction,  although  these  are,  and  ought  to  be,  potent  factors.  But  judg- 
ing the  situation  solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  enlightened  self-interest,  it 
is  the  only  possible  solution  for  her  if  she  means  to  continue  her  world 
policy.  And  if  there  is  anything  that  may  be  declared  with  safety  about 
the  Kaiser's  future  course  of  action,  it  is  that  he  does  mean  to  per- 
severe in  it.  However,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Kaiser  has  for  some 
time  clearly  perceived  that  a  close  understanding  with  England  and  the 
United  States  is  Germany's  safest  policy,  and  that  he  has  been  shaping 
his  course  accordingly.  But  the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  as  yet 
no  such  intimate  friendship  has  been  contracted  with  those  two  powers 
—  certainly  not  with  England. 

This  present  isolation  of  Germany  as  a  world  power  forms,  then,  the 
chief  weakness  of  the  young  Empire  from  the  political  point  of  view. 

Germany's  commercial  weakness  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  both  her 
natural  resources  and  her  financial  powers  are  inferior  to  those  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  to  a  certain  degree  even  to  those  of  France. 
Germany's  per  capita  wealth  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  three  coun- 
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tries  named.  She  is  economical  and  cautious,  but  she  has  also  the  faults 
of  these  virtues  —  a  serious  matter  when  contending  for  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  world.  In  addition,  her  trade  conditions  are  no  longer 
stable,  but  fluctuate  greatly,  as  export  trade  must  and  will.  Her  chief 
staples  for  manufacturing  —  coal  and  iron  —  are  not  as  advantageously 
located  as  those  of  her  two  main  competitors.  As  compared  particularly 
with  this  country,  the  German  nation  does  not  possess  that  quick  per- 
ception, that  boldness  and  originality  of  methods  and  execution,  which, 
since  Americans  seriously  set  out  on  their  career  as  great  exporters,  have 
been  universally  recognized  as  among  their  chief  points  of  strength. 
Nor  is  inventiveness  a  leading  German  characteristic,  as  it  is  an  Ameri- 
can one. 

Germany's  geographical  position,  too,  is  a  decided  element  of  weak- 
ness. As  regards  sea  trade  with  the  main  European  countries,  she  is 
not  so  advantageously  situated  as  England.  She  lies  "  cooped  up  "  far  to 
the  northeast ;  and  to  gain  the  open  water  tradeways  she  has  first  to  skirt 
for  days  a  dangerous  coast,  both  in  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  where 
her  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  are  especially  liable  to  seizure  and  search. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  move  a  ton  of  goods  by  sea  from  German 
harbors  than  from  English,  French,  or  even  Spanish  ports.  Germany  is 
not  so  near  to  the  Atlantic  as  her  chief  rivals.  As  to  the  Pacific  — 
which  is  conceded  to  be  the  avenue  of  trade  which  in  the  near  future 
will  become  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  Atlantic  —  Germany  is 
again  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage.  The  Nicaragua  Canal  will  in- 
tensify this.  The  difference  of  distance,  as  between  German  harbors  and 
the  principal  Atlantic  ports  of  this  country,  to  China,  Japan,  and  some 
other  points  in  the  Pacific,  will  amount  to  between  3,000  and  4,500 
miles,  once  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has  been  completed.  This  will  hereafter 
render  German  competition  in  the  carrying  trade  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe  more  and  more  difficult. 

There  is  one  other  important  obstacle  in  Germany's  way  as  a  world 
power.  That  is,  however,  of  a  domestic  character,  and  its  name  is  the 
Agrarian  party.  To  humor  this  party,  the  present  German  cabinet  has 
submitted  to  the  Eeichstag  a  tariff  bill  framed  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
satisfying  that  party's  demands  for  a  tariff  enabling  the  German  agricul- 
turist to  compete  with  imports  of  American  foodstuffs  on  better  terms 
than  those  now  obtaining.  If  the  bill  becomes  law,  now  or  later,  it  will 
go  far  to  weaken  Germany's  position  as  a  world  power,  for  it  will  increase 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  laboring  population,  and  hence 
must  lead  to  an  increase  of  wages,  which  in  turn  will  heighten  the  cost 
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of  German  articles  of  export.  This,  put  in  a  few  words,  is  the  gist  of 
the  matter;  and  it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
watch  the  outcome  of  this  struggle  in  Germany  between  the  mediaeval 
forces  of  her  landed  and  titled  proprietor  class  and  the  modern  forces  of 
her  commerce  and  industry.  For  the  final  result  will  either  greatly 
handicap  Germany  in  her  race  with  other  nations  or  else  remove  a  seri- 
ous obstacle  from  her  path. 

Striking  a  sort  of  general  balance,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  Ger- 
many's weakness  and  strength  as  a  world  power,  there  seem  to  be,  just 
at  this  juncture  in  the  world's  affairs,  more  points  that  tell  against  her 
than  for  her.  Her  old-time  military  preeminence,  while  it  renders  her 
position  secure  at  home,  as  against  the  continental  powers  of  Europe, 
cannot  win  for  her  that  amount  of  strategical  advantage  and  safety  on 
the  ocean  and  on  foreign  coasts  which,  as  an  exporting  world  power,  she 
absolutely  needs  to  safeguard  her  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  future. 
Her  navy,  required  to  back  up  her  sea  trade,  will  be,  for  the  next  ten 
years,  in  a  transition  stage.  If  left  undisturbed  to  work  out  this  trans- 
formation, and  if  the  other  leading  naval  powers  do  not  imitate  her  ex- 
ample, she  will  in  1910  or  thereabouts  be  a  sea  power  only  less  formida- 
ble than  England,  and  equal  or  superior  to  France.  But  England,  it 
must  be  remembered,  stands  committed  to  the  professed  policy  of  main- 
taining a  naval  superiority  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  cope  at  any  time 
with  a  possible  naval  combination  between  France,  Russia,  and  Ger- 
many. Germany's  serviceable  Baltic  Canal,  enabling  her  navy  to  con- 
centrate, at  any  time  and  within  a  couple  of  days,  in  either  the  German 
Ocean  or  the  Baltic,  has  given  the  young  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  tactical  advantage  over  both  Russia  and  France,  the  configuration 
of  whose  coasts  does  not  permit  of  such  concentration,  and  even  to  some 
extent  over  England,  whose  vast  coast  development  and  widely  scattered 
colonial  interests  admit  of  no  such  massing  of  all  her  naval  resources. 

But  even  if  left  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  wise  and  far-sighted  naval 
policy,  Germany  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  stand,  so  to  speak,  on 
her  own  naval  bottom.  The  necessity  remains  for  her  to  make  sure  in 
time  of  at  least  one  other  strong  naval  power  as  a  friend. 

Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 


SIE   WALTER   BESANT.1 

The  late  Sir  Walter  Besant  did  well  to  leave  an  autobiography,  for 
at  least  one  reason.  He  was  a  novelist  of  sufficiently  high  rank  to 
make  it  practically  certain  that  some  one  would  write  a  biography  of 
him  consisting  in  large  measure  of  a  discussion  of  his  many  novels 
and  of  how  he  came  to  compose  them.  The  value  of  such  a  book,  if 
we  may  judge  from  very  recent  examples,  would  have  been  question- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  whatever  his  merits  as  a  novelist,  Sir  Walter 
Besant  was  a  most  interesting  man,  both  on  account  of  his  varied  and 
useful  life  and  of  his  very  positive  and  individual  opinions ;  and  no  biog- 
rapher could  have  set  the  opinions,  at  least,  before  the  world  so  thor- 
oughly and  vividly.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  autobiography,  despite 
its  defects,  probably  the  best  memorial  of  Sir  Walter  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  obtain. 

If  he  had  lived  longer  it  would  have  been  a  better  memorial  and  a 
much  better  book.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Sprigge  that  the  manuscript 
was  left  in  a  partially  corrected  state,  but  that  it  had  not  been  typewrit- 
ten or  subjected  to  anything  like  final  revision.  It  appears  that  the 
earlier  chapters  are  nearer  than  the  later  to  what  the  author  purposed; 
but  we  are  permitted  to  believe  that  had  he  been  allowed  to  give  the 
finishing  touches,  he  would  not  have  inserted  the  solid  pages  from  his 
early  novels  which  his  editor  has  felt  bound  to  print  entire,  and  that  he 
would  have  so  modified  the  expression  though  not  the  substance  of  his 
opinions,  on  religious  topics,  that  they  would  have  caused  less  offence  to 
sensitive  readers  than  they  are  now  almost  sure  to  give.  This  is  but  to 
say  that  Sir  Walter's  Autobiography,  while  interesting  and  valuable,  is 
incomplete,  unpolished,  and  in  no  sense  a  work  of  great  or  even  consid- 
erable literary  art.  The  book  one  naturally  compares  it  with  is  the 
Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope ;  and  it  suffers  in  the  comparison,  if 
my  memory  of  that  delightful  book  be  not,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  en- 
tirely at  fault. 

Walter  Besant  was  born  on  August  14,  1836,  at  Portsea,  a  part  of 

1  Autobiography  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  S. 
Squire  Sprigge.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1902. 
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Portsmouth.  He  came  of  good  middle-class  stock ;  his  father  being  a 
decidedly  original  character,  and  his  mother,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
talents,  an  admirable  one.  His  main  childish  occupation,  besides  read- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  to  sport  on  those  fortifications  described  later  in 
"By  Celia's  Arbour,"  but  probably  more  familiar  to  lovers  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten as  the  scene  of  a  walk  taken  by  Fanny  Price  and  Henry  Crawford. 
In  after-years  he  did  not  recall  with  so  much  pleasure  the  hours  he  spent 
in  church,  although  he  seems  not  to  have  minded  greatly  the  narrow 
evangelical  sermons  that  damned  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race.  Even 
as  a  youngster  he  had  outgrown  the  creed  professed  by  his  elders,  and 
had  formed  a  habit  of  day-dreaming  while  the  good  preacher  exhorted. 
This  was  probably  well  for  the  future  novelist ;  not  so  well,  many  will 
think,  for  the  future  man,  who  was  not  to  enter  a  church  more  than  once 
or  twice  during  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  chapter  in  which  Sir  Walter  records  the  untoward  religious  experi- 
ences of  his  boyhood  is  plain  enough,  but  of  less  use  in  this  liberal  day 
than  it  would  have  been  two  decades  ago.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  dogmatism  and  lack  of  charity  could  have  been  found  in  England 
ten  years  after  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria;  yet  one  does  not  need 
to  be  very  old  to  be  able  to  recall  religious  conditions  in  parts,  at  least, 
of  this  country  that  mildly  resembled  those  against  which  kindly  Sir 
Walter  Besant  bore  so  deep  a  resentment. 

His  resentment  was  not  so  intense  against  the  educational  condi- 
tions under  which  he  grew  to  manhood ;  but  his  account  of  the  train- 
ing he  received  at  a  grammar  school  in  a  London  suburb,  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  and  even  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  will  open  the  eyes 
of  young  Americans  to  their  own  great  advantages.  At  the  school  he 
learned  some  mathematics ;  made  but  slight  progress,  if  any,  in  the  clas- 
sics, for  which  he  had  an  aptitude ;  and  picked  up  French  and  German 
through  his  private  reading.  Of  the  sciences  and  history  he  seems  to 
have  been  taught  nothing,  and  of  the  English  branches  but  little.  Ath- 
letics scarcely  existed  for  him;  but  he  wandered  through  the  suburbs 
and  through  the  city  proper,  enjoying  Little  Britain  ^because  Washing- 
ton Irving  had  written  about  it,  and  looking  around  for  the  residences  of 
interesting  personages  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Charles  Dickens.  Better  training  for  the  future  novelist 
and  topographer  of  London  could  scarcely  have  been  had ;  perhaps  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  who  attended  the  same  school,  may  have  profited  also; 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  hundreds  of  other  boys  might  have  fared  much 
better  under  a  more  intelligent  system. 
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Yet  when  young  Besant,  captain  of  his  school,  passed  in  October, 
1854,  to  King's  College,  he  derived  little  benefit  from  the  change.  It 
was  a  stronghold  of  orthodoxy  in  which  he  found  himself,  rather  than  a 
temple  of  the  Muses.  One  stimulating  lecturer  presented  English  his- 
tory and  literature  in  an  attractive  fashion ;  but  the  main  ideal  held  up 
before  the  students  was  that  of  advancement  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  insti- 
tution there  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  to  supervise  the  conduct  of  their  youthful  pupils.  Be- 
sant lodged  with  a  brother,  who  was  probably  supposed  to  look  after 
him ;  but  his  own  innocence  seems  to  have  been  his  only  guardian  angel. 
In  the  evening  the  silence  and  loneliness  in  which  he  worked  "got  on 
his  nerves,"  to  employ  his  expressive  phrase,  and  he  sought  recreation 
in  the  streets  and  in  worse  places,  but  fortunately  suffered  no  harm. 
Years  later  he  wrote : 

There  are  thousands  of  young  fellows  to-day  who  find,  as  I  found  every  evening, 
the  silence  and  loneliness  intolerable.  If  I  were  a  rich  man  I  would  build  colleges 
for  these  young  fellows,  where  they  could  live  together,  and  so  keep  out  of  mischief. 

At  King's  College  Besant  carried  off  prizes,  and  began  his  career  as 
an  author  by  writing  verses  which  he  then  thought  great,  but  later 
regarded  merely  as  good  exercises  for  the  prose-writer  that  was  to  be. 
Yet  the  glamour  of  poetry  never  ceased  to  affect  him.  At  sixty-three 
he  wrote :  "  Of  all  the  men  of  our  century  I  would  rather  have  been  Ten- 
nyson than  any  other  man  whatever  " — a  somewhat  narrow  and  insular 
desire,  perhaps,  but  assuredly  not  devoid  of  nobility. 

At  Cambridge  his  career  was  creditable,  but  the  condition  of  the 
university  as  a  whole  had  not  greatly  profited  from  the  advance  made  by 
the  world  at  large  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  I 
believe,"  writes  Sir  Walter  referring  to  this  period,  "the  scholarship  and 
science  of  Cambridge  were  a  laughing-stock  on  the  Continent."  The 
lazy  dons  had  pupils  worthy  of  them  —  "wholly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
of  society,  of  literature,  of  everything."  Allowing  for  exaggeration,  we 
may  still  conclude  that  Cambridge  was  not  an  ideal  place  for  a  young 
undergraduate  who  intended  to  take  orders.  But,  fortunately,  Besant' s 
own  college,  Christ's,  had  been  revolutionized  by  the  activity  of  Gunson, 
a  tutor  who  came  of  those  Cumberland  "  statesmen  "  of  whose  virtues 
readers  of  Wordsworth  will  have  a  good  idea.  As  a  result,  Christ's 
turned  out  some  very  able  men  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  —  among  them 
Calverley  and  Sir  John  Seeley.  The  former  took  Besant  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  more  pedestrian  writer  owed  some 
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of  his  later  success  to  the  inspiration  derived  from  the  more  brilliant  one. 
But  although  the  glimpses  we  get  of  Calverley  lend  much  interest  to  the 
chapter  in  which  Sir  Walter  describes  his  university  career,  some  read- 
ers will  remember  it  rather  for  the  unpleasant  picture  it  gives  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning  devoting  itself  to  wholesale  consumption  of  beer  and 
port  wine.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  strong  character 
often  gains  strength  from  temptations  such  as  surrounded  Besant,  and 
that  he  himself  concluded,  when  reviewing  his  life,  that  "the  effect  of 
Cambridge  upon  the  youth  of  the  time  was  wholly  and  unreservedly 
beneficial. " 

After  graduating,  the  young  man  looked  about  for  a  while  and  then 
accepted  the  post  of  mathematical  master  in  Leamington  College,  it 
being  understood  that  he  was  to  be  ordained  and  become  chaplain  to  the 
school.  He  was  not  born  to  fill  either  position  —  a  fact  which  accounts 
for  his  passing  lightly  over  his  experiences  at  Leamington  and  devoting 
several  pages  to  a  walking  tour  taken  in  Switzerland  with  Calverley  and 
other  friends.  On  his  return  to  the  town  that  had  so  pleased  Haw- 
thorne a  few  years  before,  he  found  that  his  ordination  could  not  be  post- 
poned. Eeluctantly,  knowing  that  "  the  white  tie  would  choke  "  him, 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  Bishop,  when  suddenly  "a 
door  of  release  was  thrown  open."  A  friend  offered  him  the  choice  of 
one  of  two  colonial  professorships.  He  preferred  Mauritius  to  South 
Africa,  because  he  did  not  like  snakes ;  forgot  to  send  his  excuses  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester;  and,  rejoicing  that  no  one  would  now  ask  whether 
he  was  "sound  on  the  Atonement,"  hastened  on  board  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  Indus. 

A 

The  chapter  entitled  "L'lle  de  France  "  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book.  As  the  editor,  Mr.  Sprigge,  points  out,  here  and  else- 
where Sir  Walter's  modesty  prevents  him  from  emphasizing  his  own 
achievements.  It  is  also  obvious  that  with  a  little  more  pains  he  could 
have  made  his  description  of  his  tropical  life  still  more  delightful.  As 
it  is,  he  manages  to  charm  our  imaginations  by  sketching  a  mode  of 
existence  which  would  probably  soon  weary  most  of  us,  as  it  did  him, 
if  we  had  to  try  it.  He  gives  also  very  entertaining  sketches  of  the 
queer  assortment  of  professors  that  made  up  the  school  faculty.  He 
shows  moderation  and  charity  in  his  account  of  his  troubles  with  the 
impossible  rector,  who  was  an  ex- Austrian  lieutenant  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  books,  entrusted  by  the  sapient  Colonial  Office  with  the  charge 
of  a  school  in  a  colony  almost  completely  French.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  matters,  and,  with  the  fatuity  to  be  expected 
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under  such  circumstances,  restored  the  rector.  Besant  claimed  a  year's 
furlough,  and  returned  to  England  in  1867 ;  but  within  a  few  months  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  declining  the  rectorship,  which  the  reinstated  ex- 
lieutenant  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

His  six  and  a  half  years  of  colonial  life  had  been  far  from  wasted. 
He  had  studied  Old  French,  thus  securing  the  special  knowledge  that 
was  to  gain  him  an  entrance  to  the  world  of  letters ;  he  had  mastered 
Balzac  and  George  Sand ;  and,  finally,  by  composing  essays  and  a  poor 
novel  which  he  afterward  burned,  he  had  acquired  a  fair  ability  to  write 
English  prose. 

On  his  return  journey  Besant  spent  a  fortnight  at  Cape  Town,  which 
he  found  a  much  sleepier  place  than  it  was  when,  more  than  thirty 
years  later,  he  described  his  brief  visit.  He  also  had  the  chance  to  stop 
at  St.  Helena  and  see  Longwood.  Then,  after  more  varied  experiences 
than  fall  to  the  share  of  most  men  whose  destiny  makes  them  authors, 
he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  beginning  life  over  again.  He 
was  almost  forgotten,  but  he  set  bravely  to  work  to  make  a  place  for 
himself.  In  the  fall  of  1868  he  published  a  volume  of  studies  on  the 
older  French  poets,  which  was  successful  for  a  book  of  its  kind.  A  few 
months  before  he  had  had  the  better  fortune  to  be  elected  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  the  Systematic  and  Scientific  Exploration  of  Palestine. 
This  gave  him  a  small  but  permanent  income  for  eighteen  years.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  had  ceased  to  need  this  support ; 
but  at  first,  and  even  after  his  marriage,  it  relieved  him  of  all  necessity 
to  do  hack  work,  a  fact  for  which  he  was  ever  grateful.     He  writes  : 

I  would  urge  upon  everybody  who  proposes  to  make  a  bid  for  literary  success 
to  do  so  with  some  backing  —  a  mastership  in  a  school,  a  civil-service  clerkship,  a 
post  as  secretary  to  some  institution  or  society ;  anything,  anything  rather  than  de- 
pendence on  the  pen,  and  the  pen  alone. 

This  is  not  novel  advice,  but  it  is  impressive.  Nor  will  the  "literary 
aspirant "  find  in  Sir  Walter's  description  of  his  work  as  secretary  such 
a  deterrent  from  prosaic  but  remunerative  labor  as  he  may  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Matthew  Arnold's  letters.  The  society  did  a  splendid  work 
in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Palestine,  and  the  indefatigable  secretary 
was  no  small  part  of  the  society.  His  duties  brought  him  in  contact 
with  all  sorts  of  people  —  great  scholars  like  Edward  Palmer,  professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge ;  great  soldiers  like  Captain,  now  Lord,  Kitchener ; 
and  cranks  like  the  man  who  wished  to  recover  the  Ark  from  Ararat. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  describing  his  work  as  secretary 
Sir  Walter  is  very  interesting,  and  equally  needless  to  remark  that  such 
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contact  with  human  nature  as  his  position  gave  him  was  most  serviceable 
to  a  novelist.  And,  fortunately,  his  labors  were  so  arranged  that  he  had 
plenty  of  time  for  writing. 

Thus  far  little  has  been  said  of  Sir  Walter  in  the  only  capacity 
through  which  he  has  been  known  to  the  world  at  large.  This  is  because 
we  have  been  following  closely  his  own  fashion  of  telling  the  story  of 
his  life.  It  is  only  with  his  tenth  chapter,  more  than  half-way  through 
his  book,  that  he  begins  to  give  important  details  of  his  career  as  a  nov- 
elist. And  from  modesty,  or  from  a  determination  not  to  take  himself 
too  seriously,  he  gives  all  too  few  details  when  he  does  begin.  In  fact, 
he  devotes  less  space  proportionally  to  his  novels  than  he  does  to  arti- 
cles and  books  that  the  great  public  scarcely  knows  of  —  to  his  contri- 
butions to  "Temple  Bar,"  the  "British  Quarterly,"  and  the  "Saturday 
Review,"  and  his  books  on  the  French  Humorists,  on  Rabelais,  on  Coligny, 
and  on  Jerusalem.  These  in  the  main  occupied  his  earlier  years  of 
authorship,  and,  whatever  their  merits,  were  not  calculated  to  attract 
general  readers. 

But  almost  from  the  time  of  his  return  to  England  he  began  to  con- 
tribute fiction  to  "  Once  a  Week,"  a  journal  owned  and  edited  by  James 
Rice.  His  connection  with  his  future  collaborator  began  in  a  rather  odd 
way.  He  had  sent  the  paper  an  article  on  the  Island  of  Reunion,  and 
had  heard  nothing  from  the  editor  about  it.  One  day,  picking  up  a  copy 
of  the  periodical,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  his  own  article  —  very  badly 
printed.  He  sent  the  editor  an  angry  note  and  received  a  courteous 
request  for  an  interview,  at  which  he  learned  that  Rice,  newly  installed, 
had  found  the  article  in  type  and  published  it,  supposing  that  it  had  been 
properly  acquired.  From  this  explanation  a  friendship  ensued;  and, 
shortly  after  Besant  had  published  a  Christmas  fairy  story  in  "  Once  a 
Week,"  Rice  proposed  collaboration  in  a  novel,  the  plot  of  which  had 
been  outlined  by  himself.  The  result  was  the  successful  "  Ready  Money 
Mortiboy." 

Sir  Walter's  account  of  the  collaboration  which  ended  only  with 
Rice's  death  in  1882  is  very  unsatisfactory.  He  gives  practically  no 
details  of  importance,  and  assigns  as  the  reason  the  fact  that  his  collabo- 
rator had  been  dead  so  long.  One  would  have  thought  this  a  fairly  good 
reason  for  breaking  silence,  especially  as  Sir  Walter  felt  it  necessary  to 
advise  against  collaboration  in  fiction.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  jealousy  with  the  open,  manly  character  of  the  surviv- 
ing partner;  yet  he  attributes  artistic  jealousy  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
Rice,  end  writes  in  so  vague  a  way  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  attrib- 
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ute  other  defects  to  Eice.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Walter  warns  us  against 
this ;  declares  that  he  does  not  desire  to  depreciate  the  literary  ability  of 
his  friend ;  and  owns  that  he  was  relieved  of  much  worry  through  the 
fact  that  Eice  took  charge  of  the  necessary  business  details.  But  within 
four  pages  he  protests  too  often  against  misconceptions  with  regard  to 
Eice's  work,  and  regrets  too  often  that  that  work  was  joined  with  his 
own  to  leave  a  comfortable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader  not 
a  psychologist  or  a  lawyer.  And  probably  a  thoroughly  comfortable  and 
fair  impression  might  have  been  left  upon  the  mind  of  every  reader  if 
Sir  Walter  could  only  have  brought  himself  to  state  a  few  more  facts, 
even  if  trivial,  about  their  methods  of  work,  to  suppress  what  he  thought 
fit,  and  to  omit  all  protests  against  his  reader's  misunderstanding  him. 
If  there  is  any  misunderstanding  he  is  the  cause  of  it ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  he  did  not  live  to  revise  his  manuscript. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  books  produced  by  the  collaborators,  the  public 
gave  the  palm  to  "  The  Golden  Butterfly  " ;  Besant  preferred  "  The  Chap- 
lain of  the  Fleet."  Good  arguments  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
superiority  of  either  book,  and  the  safest  conclusion  is  that  both  are 
excellent  of  their  kind.  After  Eice's  death  Besant  managed  with  great 
regularity  to  produce  a  novel  a  year,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  became 
a  writing  machine  like  Trollope.  Lovers  of  the  latter  will  retort  that 
Besant  never  wrote  such  good  novels  as  their  favorite,  despite  his  me- 
chanical methods,  succeeded  in  doing.  Probably  he  did  not ;  but  he  did 
write  wholesome  fiction,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  own  heroines,  and  en- 
joyed his  success  to  the  full.  He  considered  "  Dorothy  Forster  "  by  far 
the  best  of  his  individual  productions,  and  evidently  had  a  liking  for  his 
historical  romances.  He  says  little  of  "All  in  a  Garden  Fair,"  which 
has  a  slight  autobiographical  flavor,  and  barely  mentions  the  novel  with 
which  he  so  greatly  extended  his  fame  —  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men."  It  is  true  that  in  a  later  chapter  he  treats  of  the  People's  Palace 
inspired  by  this  readable  book,  and  regrets  that  the  Drapers'  Company 
turned  the  institution  into  a  polytechnic. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  that  Sir  Walter  brought  himself  to 
discuss  his  fiction,  even  after  he  had  ostensibly  begun  to  do  so.  He 
found  it  much  more  agreeable  to  express  his  contempt  for  the  reviewers 
who,  through  their  incompetency,  had  annoyed  him  and  his  fellow  cre- 
ative writers.  The  pages  he  devotes  to  "  critics  and  criticasters  "  are  as 
sprightly  as  any  in  his  book,  and  have  already  attracted  considerable 
notice.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  has  said  some  very  true  things 
in  a  tone  only  a  trifle  too  earnest.     Much  of  the  reviewing  done  in 
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England  and  America,  especially  of  fiction,  is  atrocious;  but,  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter is  fair  enough  to  admit,  the  editors  who  require  their  reviewers  to  pass 
judgment  on  a  dozen  novels  a  week  are  more  to  blame  than  the  hacks 
who  mangle  books.  The  reviewer  in  the  "Athenaeum,"  who  declared 
that  the  action  of  a  book  of  Besant's,  which  did  not  mention  a  bank  or 
a  banker,  took  place  in  a  banker's  office,  may  have  been  suffering  from 
reviewer's  nightmare  or  may  have  had  the  editorial  blue  pencil  drawn 
through  all  he  wrote  about  Besant's  novel,  while  statements  made  about 
another  book  were  printed  as  though  they  related  to  the  unfortunate  off- 
spring of  Sir  Walter's  brain.  A  similar  experience  of  the  blue  pencil 
once  befell  me ;  but,  as  I  was  not  writing  for  a  periodical,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  resent  the  blunder  in  time.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however, 
for  any  reader  to  suppose  that  Besant  had  the  antipathy  to  critics  that 
it  is  fashionable  for  some  so-called  creative  writers  and  some  very  un- 
creative  readers  to  display.  He  respected  honest  and  intelligent  criti- 
cism and  admitted  that  there  were  persons  competent  to  write  it ;  but  he 
maintained  that  such  criticism  was  rarely  accorded  contemporary  books. 
In  this  contention  he  was  surely  correct ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  and  persons  who  share  his  opinions  have  not  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  book-reviewing  and  criticism  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Book-reviewing  is  little  more  than  a  literary  trade,  which  ought  never- 
theless to  be  honest,  intelligent,  respectable ;  criticism  is  an  art,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  rarely  concerns  itself  with  works  that  have  not  been 
to  a  certain  extent  tested  by  time. 

Beviewers,  however,  were  not  the  only  objects  of  Sir  Walter's  ire; 
extortionate  publishers  moved  him  to  still  greater  wrath.  His  relations 
with  the  Society  of  Authors  are  too  familiar  to  bear  recounting,  and 
some  discussion  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his 
Autobiography,  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  read  by  him  in  1892,  when  he 
resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  society.  There  are  two  sides  to  the 
controversy  in  which  he  was  so  long  engaged;  but  no  one  doubts,  or 
probably  has  ever  doubted,  the  honesty  and  philanthropy  of  Sir  Walter's 
endeavors  to  improve  the  business  standing  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  Nor 
is  it  open  to  doubt  that,  through  the  society's  intervention,  abuses  have 
been  corrected  and  ignorance  has  been  somewhat  dissipated.  If  a  similar 
society  in  America  could  check  the  expenditure  of  good  money  by  would- 
be  authors  in  the  manufacture,  at  their  own  expense,  of  totally  worth- 
less books,  its  function  would  be  most  beneficent.  It  should  be  remarked 
in  this  connection  that  Sir  Walter  had  no  indiscriminate  feud  against 
publishers.     I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  once 
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spoke  to  me  of  the  probity  of  a  famous  house  of  publishers  with  whom, 
so  far  as  I  know,  he  had  no  business  relations. 

At  bottom,  the  author  of  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  "  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Society  of  Authors  was  a  philanthropist ;  and  perhaps 
the  chapter  of  his  Autobiography  devoted  to  his  work  in  this  role  is  as 
worthy  of  his  fine,  manly  nature  as  anything  else  he  ever  wrote.  He 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  people  of  the  East  End  in  1880  and  1881, 
when  he  was  gathering  material  for  the  novel  just  mentioned.  Then 
in  preparation  for  the  "  Children  of  Gibeon  "  he  studied  the  miserable 
condition  of  sewing  women  and  girls,  and  out  of  the  novel  grew  an 
organized  cooperative  society  for  working-women.  Not  much  came  of 
this ;  but  Sir  Walter  continued  to  take  interest  in  philanthropic  clubs  of 
one  sort  and  another,  in  the  Women's  Bureau  of  Work,  and  especially 
in  the  Salvation  Army,  to  the  defence  of  which  he  devotes  some  vigor- 
ous pages.  As  usual  he  minimizes  his  own  labors ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  what  with  delivering  free  lectures,  writing  letters  and  articles,  and 
attending  committee  meetings,  he  must  have  taken  many  hours  from 
the  fictitious  personages  of  his  novels  in  order  to  advance  the  happiness 
of  real  men  and  women. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  Autobiography  contain  an  account  of  the 
great  Survey  of  London,  which  was  begun  in  1894,  of  the  Atlantic 
Union,  a  society  designed  to  promote  better  relations  between  English- 
men, inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies,  and  Americans,  and,  finally,  a 
short  discussion  of  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  influence  of  religion. 
The  last  chapter  derives  impressiveness  from  its  author's  sincerity  and 
multifarious  experience,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  who  is 
not  repelled  by  the  expression  of  liberal  religious  views.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  Atlantic  Union  shows  Sir  Walter's  high  regard 
for  America,  where  his  visits  had  made  him  many  friends,  but  also 
proves  that  he  did  not  realize  just  before  his  death  how  much  closer 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  drawn  together  within  a  few 
years.  The  chapter  describing  the  Survey  of  London  is  unfortunately 
meagre ;  and  scarcely  a  word  is  given  to  the  four  popular  and  interesting 
books,  devoted  to  the  city,  which  Besant  published  during  the  last  de- 
cade of  his  life.  Few  vaster  undertakings  than  this  Survey,  based  upon 
methodical  perambulations  and  upon  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  history 
of  the  metropolis,  have  ever  tasked  the  capacity  of  an  individual;  yet 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  Walter  would  have  made  a 
complete  success  of  the  work  had  he  lived.  He  loved  and  knew  London 
as  few  or  none  of  his  contemporaries  did,  and  his  energy  was  tireless. 
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Fortunately,  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  city  was  finished  by  him  in 
manuscript,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  design  of  the  Survey 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  his  plans. 

Now  having  followed  cursorily  the  interesting  account  of  his  life  fur- 
nished us  by  this  admirable  and  delightful  man,  it  is  time  to  take  leave 
of  him  with  the  hope  that  some  one,  acting  upon  the  hint  of  Mr. 
Sprigge,  will  give  us  a  good  critical  estimate  of  his  achievements  and  rank 
as  a  novelist,  and  that  many  readers  will  be  brought  closer  to  his  inspir- 
ing personality  through  the  pages  of  his  Autobiography.  In  order  that 
I  may  facilitate  to  a  slight  degree  the  latter  desirable  result,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  close  this  review  with  a  brief  description  of  an  afternoon  I  once 
spent  in  Sir  Walter's  company  under  circumstances  that  will,  I  think, 
illustrate  well  the  genial  and  engaging  character  of  the  man. 

Six  and  a  half  years  ago  I  passed  a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Walter  Besant  —  as  he  was  then 
known.  He  received  me  with  his  usual  kindness ;  we  lunched  later  at 
his  favorite  club,  where  I  had  been  put  up ;  and  I  naturally  expected  that 
so  busy  a  man,  having  done  all  that  could  possibly  be  expected  of  him, 
would  leave  the  American  teacher  to  his  own  resources,  which  in  the 
main  were  to  be  found  in  musty  volumes  of  old  poetry  gathered  on  his 
desk  in  the  great  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum.  But  I  had 
gauged  Mr.  Besant' s  kindness  by  ordinary  standards.  One  foggy,  driz- 
zling Saturday  afternoon  I  was  sitting  alone  near  a  window  of  the  club, 
looking  out  upon  Piccadilly  with  all  the  despair  that  results  from  the 
combination  of  homesickness,  loneliness,  and  London  winter  weather. 
Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  found  cheery  Mr.  Besant  stand- 
ing by  my  chair.  He  asked  what  I  had  to  do ;  and  upon  my  replying 
that  my  sole  object  at  that  moment  was  to  kill  time,  he  at  once  proposed 
that  we  should  go  out  on  a  perambulation  of  the  city.  The  proposition 
would  have  been  pleasant  coming  from  any  one.  Coming  from  the  man 
who  probably  knew  his  London  better  than  any  other  contemporary,  it 
was  delightful  beyond  words.  In  a  few  moments  we  were  bowling  away 
in  a  cab  to  Smithfield.  It  was  not  bonfire,  although  it  was  martyr's 
weather;  but  I  was  not  in  precisely  the  best  mood  to  sympathize  with 
human  sufferings,  because  my  companion  by  his  buoyant  kindliness  had 
put  me  in  the  best  of  spirits.  In  the  cab  he  had  explained  his  work  for 
the  Society  of  Authors,  and  had  told  me  numerous  stories  about  books 
and  writers  —  among  them  the  amusing  anecdote  lie  gives  in  his  Auto- 
biography with  regard  to  the  gentleman  who  had  published  a  volume  of 
verse  at  his  own  expense  and  found  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  just  three 
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copies  had  been  sold,  including  two  to  his  own  brothers !  From  Smith- 
field  we  sped  away  to  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  perhaps  Sir  Walter's 
favorite  church  —  at  least  one  that  he  made  memorable  to  me  as  he 
pointed  out  its  chief  features  of  interest.  Then  we  wandered  on  foot  to 
the  site  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  of  Thrale's  brewery,  of  the  Marshalsea, 
where  he  had  identified  a  window  as  one  that  must  have  been  used  by 
Little  Nell.  We  speculated  as  to  the  site  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  and 
explored  one  of  the  few  hostelries  of  the  neighborhood  that  retained  any 
appearance  of  real  antiquity.  Then  we  made  our  way  back  across  the 
Thames,  and  parted  in  the  dusk 

Where  London's  column,  pointing  at  the  skies 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head,  and  lies. 

That  was  the  last  glimpse  of  this  charming  and  noble  man  that  I  was 
destined  to  have.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  sunless  afternoon  re- 
mains one  of  the  sunniest  spots  in  my  memory  —  not  merely  because  it 
gave  me  a  comprehension  of  the  fascination  exerted  by  historic  London 
such  as  I  could  have  obtained  in  no  other  way,  but  because  it  illustrated 
superbly  the  essential  kindliness  of  the  human  heart.  Yet,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  set  to  the  credit  of  the  race  what  illustrates  rather  the  sym- 
pathy and  friendliness  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  I  fancy  that  there  are  few 
distinguished  authors  of  any  nationality  who  would  so  put  themselves 
out  in  order  to  make  a  lonely,  obscure  student  feel  more  at  home  in  a 
strange  metropolis.  W.  P.  Trent. 
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AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

President  Eoosevelt's  tour  through  New  England  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  to  make  several  public  speeches.  His  utterances  have  a  re- 
freshing quality.  In  recent  years  the  American  people  have  listened  to 
the  heavy  platitudes  of  Cleveland,  have  enjoyed  the  charm  of  felicitous 
expression  which  Harrison  possessed,  and  have  been  inspired  by  the  lofty 
and  patriotic  sentiments  of  McKinley.  Roosevelt's  speeches  possess 
their  own  individuality.  He  impresses  himself  upon  his  audience  as  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  sincere  and  tremendously  earnest.  His  words 
ring  solid  upon  the  ear.  Even  when  his  sentences  are  read  they  carry 
a  sense  of  frankness  and  enthusiasm.  They  have  vital  force.  When 
President  Roosevelt  talks,  there  is  no  evasion  or  equivocation.  The  sen- 
timent which  is  in  his  mind  finds  expression.  Its  effect  upon  his  audi- 
tor always  seems  to  be  a  secondary  consideration. 

Whether  he  will  have  it  so  or  not,  the  visit  of  the  President  to 
New  England  and  the  Northwest,  which  will  have  been  undertaken  ere 
this  article  appears,  must  be  regarded  as  political  events.  A  campaign 
is  in  progress.  The  people  are  to  choose  between  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  for  Congress.  The  President  is  a  Republican ;  and  his 
addresses,  no  matter  how  broad  and  national  he  may  desire  them  to  be, 
are  largely  the  exposition  of  Republican  doctrine.  He  is  the  head  of 
his  party  as  well  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  His  speeches 
sound  the  keynote,  to  use  a  trite  phrase,  of  his  party  upon  imperialism, 
the  trusts,  and  Cuban  reciprocity,  and  will,  more  than  the  utterances  of 
any  partisan  orator,  influence  voters.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
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impossible  to  differentiate  the  President's  trip  from  a  campaign  tour. 
Only  by  remaining  at  home  or  by  keeping  silent  en  route  could  he  have 
avoided  trenching  upon  political  questions,  so  closely  allied  are  all 
national  topics  to  party  issues.  He  did  neither;  and,  therefore,  his 
addresses  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  benefit  the  party  of  which  he  is 
the  most  conspicuous  member. 

Upon  the  questions  which  are  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  declared  himself  with  his  usual  directness  and  with 
characteristic  optimism.  He  believes  that  the  establishment  of  recipro- 
cal trade  relations  with  Cuba  is  soon  to  be  secured.  As  to  the  Philip- 
pines, he  courageously  faces  a  task  which,  while  "requiring  infinite  firm- 
ness, patience,  tact,  and  broad-mindedness,"  will,  nevertheless,  in  his 
opinion,  be  successfully  accomplished.  It  is  astounding,  he  says,  how 
few  failures  have  marked  the  efforts  to  solve  the  Philippine  problem. 
He  sums  up  the  Republican  view  of  the  results  thus  far  obtained  when 
he  says: 

Each  inhabitant  of  the  Philippines  is  now  guaranteed  his  civil  and  religious 
rights,  his  rights  to  life,  personal  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  subject  only 
to  not  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that  already  the  Phil- 
ippine people  have  received  a  greater  share  of  self-government,  that  they  have  more 
to  say  as  to  how  they  shall  be  governed,  than  is  the  case  with  any  people  in  the  Orient 
which  is  under  European  rule. 

And,  turning  to  the  practical  side,  he  finds  that  the  possession  of  the 
Philippines  has  helped  us  to  secure  our  share  of  Oriental  trade.  In  fact, 
it  is  quite  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  President's  addresses,  if  such 
proof  is  needed,  that  he  is  enthusiastically  determined  to  carry  out  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  and  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  flag  from  the  archipelago  is  a  contingency  too 
remote  for  a  moment's  consideration. 

Viewed  from  an  impartial  standpoint,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me, 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Fokum,  as  if  the  Phil- 
ippine question  might,  as  long  as  present  conditions  exist,  be  discarded 
as  a  political  issue,  because  the  retention  of  the  islands  is  approved  by 
a  large  proportion  of  the  American  people.  The  reelection  of  President 
McKinley  was  a  distinct  evidence  of  the  trend  of  the  public  mind. 
Far  more  important  than  his  position  on  the  Philippines,  from  the  cam- 
paign point  of  view,  is  the  attitude  which  the  President  has  assumed 
toward  trusts  in  his  recent  speeches;  and  that  he  realizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  is  shown  by  the  care  and  frequency  with  which  he 
discusses  it.     He  did  not  wait  for  his  journey  into  New  England  to 
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express  himself.  In  his  speech  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  he 
grappled  with  the  trust  question ;  and,  later,  semi-official  statements  from 
his  home  at  Oyster  Bay  made  it  manifest  that  he  was  seeking  the  judg- 
ment of  national  legislators  as  to  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
industrial  problem. 

The  President  approaches  the  trust  question  with  a  conservatism 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  generally  conceived  idea  of  his  impetu- 
osity. Whatever  else  he  may  be,  the  President  is  not  a  demagogue. 
He  does  not  pander  to  the  passions  of  the  poor.  He  does  not  prom- 
ise the  impossible.  He  says  frankly  what  in  his  opinion  is  possible, 
emphasizing  always  the  danger  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred.  Much 
depends,  as  he  points  out,  upon  the  individual,  who  must  achieve  pros- 
perity by  his  own  thrift,  intelligence,  energy,  industry,  and  resolute 
purpose.  The  President  evidently  believes  that  these  are  the  common 
characteristics  of  the  American  people,  for  he  views  the  future  with  con- 
fident faith.  "We  may  need,  and  in  my  belief  will  need,"  he  said  at 
Pittsburg,  "  new  legislation  conceived  in  no  radical  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  common  sense,  common  honesty,  and  a  resolute  desire  to  face  facts  as 
they  are."  He  is  not  opposed  to  great  individual  and  great  corporate 
fortunes,  as  long  as  such  wealth  is  used  aright;  but  when  not  used 
aright,  he  adds,  it  becomes  a  serious  menace.  He  says  that  while  some 
of  the  rich  may  have  grown  richer,  the  poor  have  not  become  poorer. 
If  corporate  influences  have  become  more  powerful,  it  is  because  condi- 
tions have  changed,  because  life  has  grown  more  complex. 

Eealizing,  as  all  practical  men  must  realize,  that  these  conditions  can- 
not be  removed,  President  Roosevelt  teaches  the  doctrine  of  adaptability. 
"We  must  shape  our  course  anew,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "to  meet  the 
shifting  needs  of  the  people  as  these  needs  arise."  Much  good,  he  as- 
serts, has  resulted  from  the  changed  conditions,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
some  evils.  The  latter,  in  his  judgment,  cannot  altogether  be  remedied, 
and  he  regards  many  of  them  as  more  apparent  than  real.  "  I  see  no 
promise  of  a  complete  solution,"  he  frankly  says,  "for  all  the  problems 
we  group  together  when  we  speak  of  the  trust  question " ;  and  he  urges 
the  people  to  distrust  the  man  who  offers  a  patent  cure-all  for  the  evils 
of  the  body  politic.  Nor  would  he  counsel  blind  haste,  desiring  to  be 
sure  that  "we  do  not  use  the  knife  with  an  ignorant  zeal  which  would 
make  it  more  dangerous  to  the  patient  than  to  the  disease."  In  the 
way  of  suggestion,  he  proposes  federal  supervision  of  trusts,  with  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  if  legislation  is  otherwise  impossible.  The  kernel 
of  his  views  is  contained,  perhaps,  in  the  following  paragraph : 
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The  mechanism  of  modern  business  is  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  it  is  vast, 
and  nothing  would  be  more  productive  of  evil  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to  those 
least  well  off  in  this  world's  goods,  than  ignorant  meddling  with  this  mechanism, 
and  above  all  if  the  meddling  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  class  or  sectional  rancor.  It  is 
desirable  that  this  power  should  be  possessed  by  the  nation,  but  it  is  quite  as  desir- 
able that  the  power  should  be  exercised  with  moderation  and  self-restraint.  The 
first  exercise  of  that  power  should  be  the  securing  of  publicity  among  all  great  cor- 
porations doing  an  interstate  business.  The  publicity,  though  non-inquisitorial, 
should  be  real  and  thorough  as  to  all  important  facts  with  which  the  public  has 
concern.  The  full  light  of  day  is  a  great  discourager  of  evil.  Such  publicity  would  : 
by  itself  tend  to  cure  the  evils  of  which  there  is  just  complaint,  and  where  the  alleged 
evils  are  imaginary  it  would  tend  to  show  that  such  was  the  case.  When  publicity 
is  attained  it  would  then  be  possible  to  see  what  further  should  be  done  in  the  way 
of  regulation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  much  wisdom  in  this  declaration.  The 
question  which  will  appeal  to  the  voters,  however,  is  whether  a  Repub- 
lican  Congress  will  meet  the  trust  question  in  the  Eoosevelt  spirit. 
Even  should  the  elections  in  November  result  in  the  choice  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Fifty -eighth  Con- 
gress, the  Republicans  will  still  have  a  three-months'  session  next  winter 
in  which  to  enact  legislation  along  the  line  of  the  President's  suggestion. 
If  the  next  House  shall  be  Republican,  there  will,  of  course,  be  ample 
time  for  redeeming  the  President's  pledges;  and  failure  to  do  so  might 
well  be  cited  as  the  basis  for  predicting  a  Democratic  victory  in  the  next 
Presidential  election. 

The  great  outpouring  of  the  people,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West, 
to  greet  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  occasioned  by  something  more  than  mere  curios- 
ity to  see  a  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people. 
His  typical  Americanism  appeals  to  every  patriotic  soul ;  his  democratic 
ways  are  popular;  while  his  courage  and  manliness  command  respect. 
His  renomination,  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  anticipated,  now 
seems  to  be  assured.  He  will  be  sure  to  get  the  New  England  delegates, 
with  Massachusetts,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge,  heading  the 
list ;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  already  promised  to  him  by  Sen- 
ators Piatt  and  Quay ;  while  in  the  West  nearly  every  State  has  already 
declared  for  him.  Indiana,  which  has  a  tentative  candidate  in  Senator 
Fairbanks,  and  Ohio,  where  Senator  Hanna  is  in  supreme  command,  are 
alone  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  at  the  proper 
time,  these  States  will  be  in  line.  There  is,  of  course,  a  strong  Hanna 
sentiment  among  the  Southern  Republicans,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  visible  agent  iu  the  dispensation  of  the  federal  offices.  I^erience 
has  shown,  however,  that  such  strength  is  really  weakness.     No  aspirant 
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for  the  Presidency  who  should  come  before  a  national  convention  with 
nothing  behind  him  except  the  delegations  from  the  South  could  hope 
for  success. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether  the  business  interests 
will  accept  Mr.  Eoosevelt  in  1904.  His  outspoken  belief  as  to  the 
necessity  of  regulating  trusts  may  frighten  the  financial  magnates  who 
want  to  be  let  alone;  but  the  probability  is  that  his  firm  stand  upon 
this  all-important  question  will  develop  for  him  so  much  strength  among 
the  people  that  even  the  business  interests  will  be  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  his  nomination. 

The  Congressional  campaign  is  proceeding  with  unwonted  quietness. 
The  Eepublicans  are  complaining  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  voters, 
and  already  intimations  are  issuing  from  the  Eepublican  headquarters 
that  this  is  an  off-year  and  that  Democratic  gains  may  be  expected.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  are  too  busy  to  talk  politics.  In  many  of 
the  States  the  campaign  will  not  open  until  about  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  election  day ;  and  up  to  the  present  writing  there  have  not  been 
definite  developments  sufficient  to  warrant  positive  prediction.  The 
continuance  of  the  coal  strike,  if  it  shall  continue  until  the  election, 
will  be  a  disadvantageous  factor  in  the  Eepublican  situation.  Senator 
Hanna,  the  chairman  of  the  National  Eepublican  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Arbitration  Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation,  has  already 
abandoned  all  efforts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  between  the  coal  oper- 
ators and  the  miners,  and,  in  washing  his  hands  of  the  matter,  adroitly 
places  the  responsibility  for  non-agreement  upon  the  coal  barons  in- 
stead of  the  workingmen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  result  of  the 
Harrison-Cleveland  campaign  was  largely  determined  by  the  Homestead 
strike ;  and  that  the  present  trouble  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  political 
situation  cannot  be  denied. 

The  position  of  the  Eepublican  party  upon  pending  questions  has 
been  fully  set  forth  in  the  text-book  issued  by  the  Eepublican  Congres- 
sional Campaign  Committee,  a  volume  of  about  400  pages.  Prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  campaign  orators  with  material  for  their 
speeches,  the  book  presents  an  interesting  and  valuable  record,  written, 
of  course,  from  a  Eepublican  point  of  view.  Thus  we  find  it  stated  that 
"  there  are  no  federal  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  that  do  not  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Eepublican  party,"  and  we  are  assured,  with  equal  con- 
fidence, that  the  prosperity  which  the  nation  has  enjoyed  during  the  last 
few  years  is  the  direct  result  of  Eepublican  administration.     It  is  shown 
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that  the  value  of  products  has  increased,  wages  have  advanced,  farm 
values  have  risen,  mining  industries  have  prospered,  foreign  trade  has 
enormously  developed,  and  manufacturing  has  become  active  to  an 
unparalleled  degree.     The  text-book  says : 

There  is  fifty  per  cent  more  railroad  business  being  done  now  each  year  under 
the  Dingley  Law  than  the  average  annual  business  done  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Law.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  total  amount  of  wages  now 
paid.  The  passenger  is  paying  less,  and  the  freight  rate  has  fallen  thirteen  per  cent. 
That  this  result  is  due  in  large  measure  to  protection  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  last 
year,  while  our  corn,  potato  and  apple  crops  were  so  small,  and  relatively  but  lit- 
tle of  those  staples  was  shipped,  still  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  was  the 
greatest  in  our  history. 

It  will  interest  the  student  of  American  economics  to  know  that  this 
Eepublican  text-book  makes  this  dogmatic  assertion,  printed  in  italics : 

In  all  lines,  taking  together  all  the  establishments  which  have  reported,  there 
has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  employees,  and  in  all  cases,  with  the 
exception  of  the  travelling  salesmen,  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  wages  paid. 

The  figures  which  are  given  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  are 
too  voluminous  to  be  quoted  here,  but  they  are  worthy  of  careful  analy- 
sis. Another  assertion  which  is  also  of  timely  interest  is  the  unqualified 
denial  that  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain  is  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  American  workingman  lives 
better  than  the  European ;  that  he  eats  more  substantially,  dresses  better, 
is  more  comfortably  housed,  and  more  often  owns  h;s  dwelling ;  that  he 
spends  more  for  life  insurance  and  various  social  and  beneficial  associa- 
tions ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  has  a  much  higher  standard  of  life  than  the 
European  workingman. 

The  emphasis  which  is  placed  upon  matters  affecting  the  laboring 
class  indicates  the  desire  of  the  Eepublican  party  to  hold  this  large  vot- 
ing element  in  line,  despite  the  untoward  political  conditions  produced 
by  the  coal  strike.  There  is  also  noticeable  an  earnest  effort  to  satisfy 
the  country  that  only  through  Eepublican  mediums  can  the  trust  problem 
be  satisfactorily  solved.  It  is  worth  while  to  reproduce  the  Eepublican 
position  on  this  question,  as  set  forth  in  the  text-book : 

The  attitude  of  the  two  great  parties  on  the  trust  question  is  clearly  defined 
That  of  the  Democratic  party  looks  to  constant  agitation,  with  no  restrictive  legisla- 
tion ;  that  of  the  Republican  party  to  such  restriction  as  will  prevent  arbitrary  ad- 
vance in  prices  or  reduction  in  wages  through  exclusive  control,  but  not  the  destruc- 
tion by  legislation,  or  injury  by  fictitious  agitation  of  legitimate  enterprise  through 
great  manufacturing  systems  by  which  production  is  cheapened,  prices  of  manufac- 
tures reduced,  and  permanency  of  employment  secured. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  at  length  from  the  text-book  regarding 
the  position  of  the  Eepublican  party  on  the  Philippine  question,  because 
the  statements  therein  made  are  merely  repetitions  of  fact  and  argument 
already  well  known  to  the  American  people.  One  sentence,  however, 
may  be  worth  repeating: 

That  the  Philippine  question  is  a  troublesome  one  no  one  has  ever  denied.  Pres- 
ident McKinley  so  recognized  it,  and  he  hesitated  long  before  he  decided  that  the 
whole  archipelago  should  be  ceded  to  this  Government.  The  question  was  not  decided 
in  the  light  of  commercial  advantage  or  territorial  expansion.  It  was  decided  in 
conscience  as  to  the  duty  of  this  Government  toward  the  people  in  the  Philippines 
who  had  revolted  against  Spain  and  our  responsibility  to  the  other  civilized  govern- 
ments of  the  world. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  campaign  book  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee  are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  in  the 
Philippines.  The  cost  of  the  war  in  the  archipelago  is  said  to  have  ag- 
gregated $1,319,560,832.92,  and  Mr.  Root's  figures,  $170,000,000,  are 
said  to  be  "incomprehensible."  In  this  connection  the  following  com- 
ment is  made : 

If  we  could  make  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  we 
sell  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  it  would  take  us  more  than  a  thousand  years  to  get 
back  what  we  have  already  expended.  If  we  could  increase  our  present  trade  a 
thousand  per  cent  and  make  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  on  every  sale,  it  would  about 
defray  the  cost  of  maintaining  there  two  regiments  of  American  soldiers.  Some  of 
©ur  military  officers  say  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  there  an  army  of  from 
30,000  to  50,000  men.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  kept  there  for  a  single  year,  would 
consume  the  profits  on  our  present  exports  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  "  water  cure  "  and  other  tortures  in  the  Philippines  are  severely 
condemned,  and  General  Smith  is  bitterly  denounced  for  his  orders  to 
"kill  and  burn."  It  is  alleged  that  the  courts-martial  in  the  islands 
were  farces,  and  that  cruelty  was  permitted  and  encouraged.  The  point 
is  made,  however,  that  "these  are  the  crimes  of  war  and  imperialism," 
and  it  is  stated  in  italics  that  "  they  are  not  the  crimes  of  the  great  body 
of  American  soldiers."  In  order  clearly  to  emphasize  this  distinction 
this  paragraph  is  added : 

Democrats  have  not  denounced  our  soldiers  who  have  been  fighting  with  heroic 
fortitude  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  have  simply  condemned  the  bloody,  cruel, 
and  criminal  policy  which  sent  them  there ;  and  they  have  condemned  the  negligence 
and  indifference  of  the  authorities  who  control  the  conduct  of  this  war  in  imposing 
no  proper  restraint  upon  the  lawless  elements  that  are  to  be  found  in  every  army. 

The  text-book  also  asserts  that  the  whole  history  of  labor  legislation 
shows  Eepublican  opposition,  while  the  Democrats  have  favored  the 
demands  of  labor.  Subsidies  are  opposed,  the  referendum  and  initiative 
indorsed,  the    "  Eepublican  conspiracy "  against  Admiral  Schley  con- 
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demned,  and,  in  a  discussion  of  wages  and  prices,  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that,  while  wages  have  apparently  not  decreased,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  has  fallen  so  low  as  to  amount  to  a  serious  reduction  of  the  wage- 
earner's  income. 

One-third  of  the  campaign  book  is  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  the 
tariff,  which,  it  is  claimed,  fosters  trusts,  while  the  "autocratic,  arbitrary, 
domineering,  high-handed  tactics  "  of  the  latter  are  set  forth  in  vigorous 
language.  The  hostility  of  the  Democrats  to  the  existing  tariff  is  made 
manifest  on  every  page.  "The  tariff  ties  the  consumers'  hands  while 
the  trusts  pick  his  pocket,"  is  one  of  the  many  epigrammatic  texts  pro- 
vided for  campaign  orators,  while  another  assertion  is  that  "but  for  our 
absurdly  high  tariff  there  would  not  have  been,  at  least  for  the  present, 
that  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few  which  makes 
easy  the  formation  of  great  industrial  and  transportation  combinations." 
It  is  contended  that  there  are  several  practical  remedies  for  the  trust 
evil,  including  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  where  it  shelters  trusts,  the  taxa- 
tion of  trusts  by  Congress,  punishment  under  the  Sherman  Act,  requir- 
ing corporations  to  make  uniform  prices  for  all,  and  publicity.  The 
charge  is  made  against  the  Eepublican  party  that  it  has  tried  none  of 
these  remedies,  and  that  the  Democratic  efforts  to  secure  them  have 
been  defeated  by  Republican  opposition.  An  onslaught  upon  the  tariff 
is  certain  if  the  Democrats  come  into  power ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  the  Senate  will  still  be  strongly  Republican  in  the  next 
Congress,  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  Republican  majority  in  that  body  to 
be  overturned  for  some  years. 

Some  impression  will  undoubtedly  be  made  upon  the  country  by  the 
proof  offered  in  the  campaign  book  as  to  the  reduced  prices  which  obtain 
abroad  for  American  manufactures.  The  Campaign  Committee  is,  for 
instance,  circulating  the  following  list,  showing  the  advantage  which 
the  foreigner  has  over  the  American  consumer : 


Wire  nails  (keg) 

Wire  rope  (coil) 

Lead  (100  pounds) 

Shovels  (dozen) 

Axle  grease  (pound) 

Washboards  (dozen) 

Meat  choppers 

Barbed  wire  (100  pounds). . 


Ameri- 
can 
price. 

Price  to 

for- 
eigners. 

$2.25 

$1.30 

12.00 

5.00 

4.00 

2.00 

7.50 

5.80 

.08 

.04 

3.00 

1.70 

2.70 

1.50 

3.00 

2.20 

Clock  (alarm) 

Lawn  mowers 

Fruit  jars  (Mason's,  dozen) 

Typewriters 

Sewing-machines 

Bradbury  piano 

Bradbury  piano 

Tin  plate  (100  pounds)  . . . 


CD 


o>  a  a 


$0.60 

4.25 

.80 

100.00 

40.00 

375.00 

325.00 

4.19 


_  o  c 

•g<w  Sac 
Ph       » 
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$0.30 

2.75 

.55 

55.00 

17.00 

300.00 

275.00 

3.19 
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The  Eepublicans  are  attempting  to  break  the  force  of  these  marked 
contrasts  in  prices,  by  insisting  that  foreign  markets  are  utilized  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  products,  but  the  effort  has  been  only  partially  suc- 
cessful. They  are  handicapped  by  the  position  of  Chairman  Babcock, 
of  the  Eepublican  Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  who,  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  has  been  for  two  years  insisting  that  American 
goods  ought  not  to  be  obtained  at  lower  cost  abroad  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Babcock,  too,  has  been  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  secure  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  correct  this  inequality ; 
and  the  Democrats  are,  naturally,  impressing  this  fact  upon  the  pub- 
lic mind. 

This  reference  to  the  tariff  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  Eepublican 
party  there  is,  at  present,  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  revision. 
The  centre  of  this  tariff  reform  movement  is  in  Iowa  and  the  Northwest. 
Minnesota  Eepublicans  are  clamoring  for  a  rearrangement  of  the  duties ; 
one  representative  of  that  State  even  asserting  that  it  would  be  wiser  for 
the  President  to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  consider  the  tariff 
question  than  to  ratify  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba.  Another  Min- 
nesota representative  has  promised  his  constituents  that  if  the  Eepubli- 
cans control  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  there  will  be  the  tariff  revision 
which  they  so  anxiously  desire.  In  the  Iowa  Eepublican  State  conven- 
tion there  was  a  sharp  contest  between  the  conservative  Eepublicans, 
who  were  loyal  to  the  principles  of  protection,  and  the  tariff  reformers; 
the  convention  finally  agreeing  upon  the  following  declaration : 

We  stand  by  the  historic  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  giving  protection  to 
home  industries,  and  point  for  its  ample  vindication  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  our  national  resources  have  been  developed  and  our  industrial  and  finan- 
cial independence  secured.  "We  favor  such  changes  in  the  tariff  from  time  to  time  as 
ma}'  become  advisable  through  the  progress  of  our  industries  and  their  changing  re- 
lations to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  We  indorse  the  policy  of  reciprocity  as  the 
natural  complement  of  protection,  and  urge  its  development  as  necessary  to  the  real- 
ization of  our  highest  commercial  possibilities. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  treatment  of  the  necessity  for 
tariff  reform  was  a  compromise  which  was  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a 
victory.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  Iowa  Eepublicans  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  operation  of  the  tariff,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
it  will  be  revised;  and  that  their  hope  is  shared  by  many  prominent 
Eepublicans  must  be  apparent  to  any  observer  of  political  affairs.  The 
tariff  reformers  believe  that  if  the  Eepublican  party  does  not  undertake 
the  task  of  revision,  the  people  will  place  the  Democratic  party  in  power; 
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and,  in  that  event,  the  new  tariff  will  be  framed  by  the  latter.  They 
want  ^Republican  revision  rather  than  Democratic  destruction.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  agree,  however,  with  the  frank  statement  of  Congress- 
man Cannon,  of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  chairman  of  the  House  caucus,  that  neither  in  the 
approaching  short  session  nor  in  the  following  Congress  will  there  be 
any  successful  attempt  to  change  the  present  tariff.  If  the  Eepublican 
leaders  announce  that  they  seriously  intend  to  enact  new  schedules,  we 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  year  of  business  uncertainty.  Manu- 
facturers and  importers  will  alike  await  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
law;  the  former  curtailing  their  output  to  the  minimum,  and  the  latter 
ceasing  at  once  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  when  delay  may  mean 
a  saving  in  customs  duties.  Contraction  of  trade  will  disturb  the  present 
satisfactory  conditions,  with  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  material  benefits 
can  accrue  when  the  desired  changes  have  been  enacted.  This  view  will 
undoubtedly  be  entertained  by  the  conservative  leaders  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  any  effort  to  secure  a  revision  of  the  tariff  will  be  com- 
bated with  vigor. 

Congress  adjourned  without  legislating  for  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
The  opposition  in  the  Senate,  composed  of  senators  who  represented  beet- 
sugar  States  and  senators  who  objected  to  any  tinkering  with  the  tariff, 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  action.  The  President  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  equanimity ;  merely  remarking  that  reciprocity  was  delayed  but 
not  defeated.  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  there  has  been  some 
opportunity  to  learn  the  public  sentiment  on  the  question ;  and  the  de- 
velopments have  indicated  that  this  sentiment  will  sustain  the  President 
in  his  effort  to  secure  reciprocity  at  the  next  session.  In  Michigan,  four 
of  the  representatives  who  opposed  the  President  have  been  defeated  for 
renomination ;  in  Minnesota,  whose  representatives  were  also  antago- 
nistic, the  delegation  has  been  almost  disintegrated,  and  a  majority  is 
likely  to  be  left  at  home.  The  two  Nebraska  senators,  who  were  also 
arrayed  against  the  President,  have  treated  the  country  to  a  series  of 
explanations,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  they  propose  in  the  future  to 
be  loyal  to  the  majority  of  their  party  and  to  the  President,  beet  sugar 
or  no  beet  sugar.  As  for  the  President,  his  addresses  almost  invariably 
contain  an  appeal  for  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  Cuba,  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  new  Republic  seems  to  strike  a  responsive  chord. 

It  is  probable  that  the  President  will  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate early  in  November  to  consider  the  ratification  of  a  reciprocity  treaty 
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with  Cuba.  This  would  be  a  wise  move,  for  the  regular  session,  limited 
to  three  months'  duration,  will  be  crowded  with  routine  work;  and  that 
the  fight  which  was  waged  against  reciprocity  last  session  is  to  be  re- 
newed is  a  fact  beyond  question.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  that  struggle.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  result  of  the  fall  elections ; 
and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  two-thirds'  vote  is  required  to 
ratify  a  treaty,  while  a  law  can  be  enacted  by  a  majority.  The  Kepub- 
licans  do  not  possess  this  requisite  two-thirds,  even  if  the  party  senators 
vote  solidly,  so  that  some  Democratic  support  for  the  treaty  must  be 
obtained.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  President  and 
the  popular  indorsement  which  his  views  regarding  Cuba  are  receiving, 
it  is  clear  that  reciprocity  is  not  yet  assured. 

Some  of  the  State  conventions  which  have  been  held  have  had  more 
than  local  interest.  In  Wisconsin,  for  instance,  the  factional  fight  be- 
tween the  friends  of  Governor  La  Follette  and  those  of  Senator  Spooner 
developed  so  much  bitterness  that  for  some  time  it  threatened  a  Demo- 
cratic victory.  It  is  now  reported  that  a  compromise  has  been  arranged, 
whereby  candidates  for  the  State  Legislature  favorable  to  Mr.  Spooner' s 
reelection  will  be  nominated,  provided  they  also  indorse  the  reforms  for 
which  Governor  La  Follette  is  so  earnestly  striving.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  report  is  correct ;  for  Senator  Spooner  is  one  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  Senate,  whose  services  to  the  country,  rendered  at  personal  sac- 
rifice, are  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  He  is  a  man  of  wise  judgment,  long 
experience,  and  great  resourcefulness.  More  than  once  he  has  guided 
his  party  in  the  Senate  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  opposing 
views,  while  as  a  debater  upon  the  floor  he  has  proved  himself  thoroughly 
ready  and  equipped,  forceful  and  eloquent. 

Eepublican  State  conventions  have,  without  exception,  united  in 
cordial  indorsement  of  President  Eoosevelt,  and  many  of  them  have 
confidently  predicted  his  reelection  in  1904.  The  conditions  which 
confront  the  Democrats  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  indulge  in  any 
unanimity  of  opinion,  except  denunciation  of  trusts  and  imperialism. 
Nearly  every  Democratic  State  convention  has  been  marked  by  a  serious 
disagreement  over  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Kansas  City  platform.  In 
the  North  and  West  the  financial  issue  has  been  let  severely  alone,  and 
even  in  Georgia  the  conservative  influence  in  the  party  was  sufficiently 
potential  to  prevent  any  reference  to  it.  The  Georgia  Democrats  simply 
indorsed  the  course  of  then  representatives  in  opposition  to  trusts,  the 
colonial  policy,  and  the  ship  subsidy,  and  urged  that  every  article  of 
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commerce  controlled  by  a  trust  should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  In 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Connecticut  —  States  wherein  the  Democrats 
have  reasonable  hope  of  success  this  year  —  there  is  a  strong  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  managers  to  ignore  all  national  issues  and 
make  their  fight  purely  upon  local  questions.  They  realize  that  this  is 
safer  ground.  Missouri  and  Ohio  are  the  only  States  in  which  the 
Democrats  have  boldly  indorsed  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  made  it 
an  issue.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  this  fact  when  the  returns 
from  Missouri  and  Ohio  are  received. 

There  has  not  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  apparent  Democratic 
disposition  to  make  a  political  issue  out  of  the  dilemma  which  confronts 
the  Administration  in  its  treatment  of  the  friars  in  the  Philippines.  At 
one  time  the  question  of  the  friars  and  their  lands  bade  fair  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  Eepublican  flesh,  but  there  is  no  outward  evidence  that  it 
is  now  a  political  factor.  Some  weeks  ago  there  was  much  discussion 
of  the  friars,  their  shortcomings  and  their  rights.  The  newspapers  were 
filled  with  extracts  from  the  reports  of  Governor-General  Taft,  who  criti- 
cised the  friars  in  emphatic  language,  and  recommended  their  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  islands.  There  were  lengthy  cablegrams  from  Rome, 
giving  the  purport  of  correspondence  between  Secretary  Eoot  and  the 
Vatican;  there  were  protests  against  expulsion  in  vigorous  resolutions 
adopted  by  Catholic  societies ;  and  there  were  explanations  from  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  other  friends  of  the  Administration.  When  the  dis- 
pute seemed  to  have  reached  its  height,  menacing  the  Administration  on 
account  of  the  religious  sentiment  aroused,  Governor  Taft  left  Eome 
with  the  understanding  that  he  should  inquire  into  certain  details  of  the 
ownership  of  the  friars'  lands.  If  this  agreement  was  intended  to  post- 
pone further  public  discussion  of  a  delicate  topic  until  after  the  cam- 
paign, its  object  has  been  accomplished.  The  friars  and  their  lands 
seem  to  have  been  forgotten ;  and  if  the  friars  are  to  be  expelled,  it  will 
not  be  until  after  the  elections  have  been  held. 

A  very  remarkable  change  in  political  conditions  is  observable  in 
the  Southern  States,  a  section  which,  during  the  next  few  years,  will  be 
worthy  of  the  closest  attention  of  every  student  of  national  politics. 

It  has  been  quite  apparent  for  some  time  that  the  action  of  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and,  more  recently, 
Alabama  and  Virginia,  in  disfranchising  the  negro  population  will  be 
followed  by  political  changes  of  great  importance.  Framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  Eepublican  strength  in  those  States,  the  Con- 
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stitutional  amendments  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  negro  to  vote 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  White  Eepublican  party.  As  long  as 
the  negro  was  a  political  factor,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Eepublicans, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do,  just  so  long  was  the  Eepublican  party  in  the 
South  handicapped.  It  could  not,  and  did  not,  command  the  support 
of  the  respectable  element.  Its  leaders,  whose  concern  in  Eepublican 
success  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  desire  to  hold  federal  office,  used 
the  negroes  as  an  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  selfish  ends.  As  soon 
as  the  negro  became  disfranchised,  many  prominent  white  men  of  the 
South,  who  in  secret  espoused  the  Eepublican  principles  of  protection 
and  sound  money,  but  could  not  endure  association  with  the  negro,  openly 
identified  themselves  with  the  Eepublican  party.  In  brief,  the  white 
voters  of  the  South,  hitherto  solidified  through  common  antagonism  to 
negro  suffrage,  are  dividing.  They  are  free  to  vote  and  act  according  to 
their  view  of  the  best  interests  of  their  State  and  their  country,  knowing 
that  the  menace  which  they  feared  has  been  removed. 

President  Eoosevelt  has  given  an  impetus  to  this  movement  by  his 
utterances  to  Chairman  Lyon,  of  the  Texas  Eepublican  State  Committee. 
He  wanted  the  members  of  the  party  in  the  South  to  be  something 
more  than  seekers  after  office  and  traders  in  State  delegations  during 
Presidential  years.  He  wanted  them  to  show  a  spirit  of  aggressiveness. 
He  desired,  in  fact,  that  the  leaven  of  Eepublicanism  should  permeate 
the  South,  impressing  itself  upon  each  community,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  resulting  in  the  development  of  an  active  organization.  The  result 
of  the  President's  advice  is  already  apparent.  In  Alabama,  the  Eepub- 
licans  have  nominated  a  State  ticket  and  are  waging  a  contest  in  several 
Congressional  districts ;  in  Arkansas,  a  new  coterie  of  Eepublicans  are 
in  the  field,  attempting  to  overthrow  the  machine  which  for  so  long  has 
monopolized,  corruptly  or  otherwise,  the  control  of  the  federal  offices ; 
in  North  Carolina,  Senator  Pritchard  is  to  lead  a  campaign  upon  the 
issue  of  protection  to  the  industries  which  have  been  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  developing  that  State ;  while  in  Texas,  the  most  Democratic 
of  Democratic  States,  new  life  has  been  infused  into  the  Eepublican 
organization  and  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated  which  bids  fair  to 
attract  national  attention. 

For  some  years,  unquestionably,  the  South  will  remain  solid;  but 
every  impartial  observer  of  national  politics  must  see  that  the  seed  of 
disintegration  has  been  sown  in  the  disfranchisement  of  the  negro  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  a  Eepublican  party  without  a  black  at- 
tachment.    It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  1896,  when  the  Democrats 
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were  divided  upon  the  silver  question,  the  Republican  vote  in  many 
of  the  Southern  States  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Re- 
publicans supported  McKinley  because  they  believed  in  the  principles 
which  he  represented,  even  though  it  meant  temporary  association  with 
the  negro.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  negro  elimi- 
nated and  division  invited,  many  of  the  white  voters  of  the  South  will 
leave  the  Democratic  party.  The  wave  of  Republicanism  has  for  some 
time  past  been  sweeping  over  the  border  States,  where  the  negro  has  not 
been  an  issue.  Maryland,  once  invariably  Democratic,  is  now  doubtful; 
and  although  in  the  last  election  it  went  Democratic,  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  Democratic  managers  how  much  the  incident  of  Booker 
T.  Washington's  dinner  at  the  White  House  contributed  to  that  result. 
West  Virginia,  which  in  1876  had  a  Republican  vote  of  only  42,698, 
cast  in  1900  no  less  than  119,000  Republican  votes,  and  is  almost  per- 
manently fixed  in  the  Republican  column.  The  Republican  strength  in 
Kentucky  has  grown  from  97, 156  in  1876  to  226,900  in  the  last  election. 
Tennessee,  which  in  1876  cast  89,  566  Republican  votes,  is  now  credited 
with  123,000;  while  Missouri's  Republican  vote  has  increased  in  the 
same  period  from  145,000  to  314,000.  Virginia's  Republican  vote 
has  also  increased  greatly;  the  figures  for  1876  being  95,558  as  against 
119,000  two  years  ago.  South  of  these  border  States,  where  the  negro 
is  a  factor  in  politics,  the  Republican  increase  has  been  but  slight ;  and 
in  some  cases,  like  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina, 
the  voting  strength  of  the  party  has  dwindled  to  almost  nothing.  If,  in 
these  extreme  Southern  States,  the  negro  is  removed  from  political  con- 
sideration, as  he  is  removed  in  the  border  States,  there  will  be  surprising 
and  significant  changes  in  the  next  few  years. 

Of  course,  the  negro  does  not  like  this  new  condition  of  affairs.  In 
Warren  County,  North  Carolina,  a  convention  of  negroes  recently  de- 
nounced Senator  Pritchard  for  refusing  to  appoint  negro  postmasters  in 
the  State ;  in  Alabama,  the  negroes,  under  the  leadership  of  the  men  of 
the  old  Republican  regime,  are  exercised  because  the  State  convention, 
recently  held,  was  almost  entirely  free  from'  negro  delegates ;  and  in 
other  Southern  States  the  negroes  are  demanding  that  they  be  considered 
as  Republicans,  even  though  excluded  from  the  polls  by  constitutional 
restriction.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  as  if  negro  disfranchisement  in 
the  South  had  come  to  stay,  and  as  if  the  Republican  party,  despite  its 
protestation  on  behalf  of  the  colored  brother,  were  really  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  action  primarily  designed  to  make  the  solid  South  more  solid 
still.  Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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England  more  than  any  other  country  has  of  late  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  world.  The  sudden  illness  of  the  King  —  an  illness 
which  at  the  time  was  believed  to  be  mortal  —  his  remarkable  recovery, 
his  coronation,  and  the  passing  of  the  real  sceptre  of  power  from  the 
hands  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  those  of  Mr.  Balfour  are  some  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  last  few  months  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  illness  of  the  King  and  his  coronation  have  strikingly  revealed 
his  personal  popularity  throughout  the  world.  England  as  a  nation  may 
be  unpopular,  although,  as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  the  July 
number  of  this  magazine,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  feeling  is 
exaggerated,  and  that  for  selfish  reasons  no  nation  is  really  desirous  of 
seeing  England's  power  destroyed.  But  for  King  Edward  as  a  man  there 
is  no  doubt  all  the  world  entertains  a  very  sincere  respect  and  liking. 
Whatever  his  faults,  they  are  forgotten  in  his  graces.  He  has  always 
been  the  idol  of  his  own  people,  because  he  has  always  been  a  typical 
Englishman  whose  mistakes  have  endeared  him  to  his  subjects.  A  man 
of  great  tact  and  social  charm,  he  has  ruled  society  not  so  much  by  virtue 
of  his  position  as  heir  to  the  throne  and  monarch,  but  because  he  is  pecul- 
iarly fitted  to  lead  society ;  he  has  made  himself  popular  with  the  masses 
because,  like  them,  he  is  fond  of  sport  and  has  all  the  Englishman's 
love  of  play.  Nor  has  he  been  unmindful  of  the  more  serious  duties  of 
his  high  station.  He  has  always  been  foremost  in  all  good  works  and 
charitable  movements ;  and,  although  under  the  constitution  he  could  take 
no  active  part  in  politics,  his  influence  has  been  more  than  once  exerted 
in  behalf  of  peace  and  to  eliminate  international  friction.  On  the  Con- 
tinent he  has  always  been  popular.  He  has  been  liked  for  his  frank, 
unaffected,  almost  democratic  manner,  for  being  what  in  any  man  of 
lower  rank  would  be  called  "a  good  fellow,"  who  when  he  visited  Paris 
or  Homburg  incognito  entered  into  the  amusements  of  those  places  with 
zest,  and  enjoyed  himself  as  thoroughly  as  any  other  man  away  from 
home  on  his  vacation.  The  expressions  of  sorrow  caused  by  his  illness 
were  not  perfunctory ;  the  congratulations  which  followed  his  coronation 
were  sincere. 
12 
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The  illness  of  the  King,  occurring  on  the  eve  of  the  most  important 
event  in  his  life,  was  an  intensely  dramatic  and  pathetic  event;  his 
coronation,  with  all  its  mediaeval  splendor,  was  a  picturesque  spectacle 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  seldom  seen;  but  neither  illness  nor 
coronation  had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  political  destinies  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  or  the  world  at  large.  The  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury 
from  the  premiership  was  one  of  the  most  important  political  events 
of  recent  years;  but  so  securely  do  British  institutions  rest  on  their 
foundations  that  what  in  any  other  country  would  have  caused  at 
least  a  momentary  excitement  passed  without  even  a  tremor.  There  is 
neither  hyperbole  nor  false  modesty  but  only  the  exact  truth  in  the 
description  of  the  situation  given  by  the  London  "Spectator,"  when  it 
says: 

Almost  in  silence,  without  a  jar,  with  no  uproar  in  Parliament,  and  no  popular 
demonstration,  the  command  of  that  huge  bark,  the  British  Empire,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  hand  to  another.  The  ship  moves  on  undisturbed.  The  crew  are 
all  at  their  stations;  there  is  no  sign  of  alarm,  no  thought  that  the  course  should  be 
altered,  the  speed  decreased,  or  the  destination  changed.  It  is  marvellous  testimony 
to  the  order  which  reigns  on  board,  and  all  the  more  so  because  the  captain  who  has 
disappeared  was  no  more  than  a  figurehead. 

The  equability  —  it  was  not  indifference  —  with  which  the  news  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  retirement  was  received  is  a  superb  tribute  to  democratic 
government.  Personality  counts  for  little.  It  is  not  the  man  but  the 
machine  which  is  important.  Lord  Salisbury  retires,  but  the  government 
goes  on  unchanged  because  the  party  is  still  in  power,  the  party  which 
has  derived  from  the  people  a  mandate  which  has  not  been  revoked.  To 
follow  the  "Spectator's  "  simile,  it  is  merely  one  officer  relieving  another 
on  the  bridge.  The  command  devolves,  but  the  course  remains  un- 
changed, the  speed  is  not  decreased,  and  the  destination  is  unaltered. 

With  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  from  public  life  there  closes 
the  career  of  a  man  whom  the  world  will  always  hold  to  be  great,  despite 
the  criticisms  of  his  detractors,  but  who  to  the  world  at  large  will  always 
be  very  much  of  an  enigma.  He  was  the  doyen  of  the  foreign  ministers 
of  Europe ;  he  had  a  longer  and  more  varied  experience  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries ;  he  was  part  of  the  great  governmental  machine  when 
some  of  the  rulers  of  Europe  were  still  in  leading  strings.  Yet  there 
were  times  when  his  experience,  his  knowledge,  his  learning  counted  for 
naught ;  when  he  was  as  injudicious  as  a  youngster  just  out  of  college ; 
when  he  said  things  so  brutally  frank  that  all  the  world  marvelled  at  his 
want  of  caution ;  and  when  he  appeared  so  indifferent  to  the  interests 
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committed  to  his  charge  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  outwitted,  and, 
in  making  a  bargain,  gave  his  rivals  everything  they  demanded. 

Lord  Salisbury,  one  of  his  critics  once  remarked,  "  is  a  modern  Eliza- 
bethan " ;  and  it  was  this  putting  of  an  Elizabethan  mind  in  a  Victorian 
frame  that  made  him  an  anachronism.  He  was  always  a  cynic,  always 
noted  for  his  biting  wit,  and  always  fond  of  displaying  it.  In  his  younger 
days,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  frequently  in  diffi- 
culties because  of  his  passion  to  impale  an  opponent  on  his  barbed  tongue. 
In  his  later  years  this  same  weakness  for  saying  what  he  thought  found 
expression  in  taking  the  whole  world  into  his  confidence.  His  reference 
to  Spain  as  one  of  the  "  dying  nations  of  Europe  "  is  a  sample  of  his  frank 
speaking.  Fifty  years  ago  England,  allied  with  France,  went  to  war 
with  Kussia.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  Lord  Salisbury  coolly 
announced  that  "perhaps  we  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse  in  the 
Crimea."  Time  and  time  again  he  has  been  equally  frank  and  equally 
injudicious. 

One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  constitutional  peculiarities  is  a  disinclination 
to  see  people.  Most  men  of  affairs  would  rather  be  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  man  for  five  minutes  than  engage  in  correspondence  with  him  for 
a  month ;  but  with  Lord  Salisbury  it  was  always  the  reverse.  Even  his 
colleagues,  the  members  of  his  own  cabinet,  found  him  the  most  inac- 
cessible of  men.  It  seems  almost  absurd  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
"shy  ";  and  yet  it  was  shyness,  which  in  later  years  assumed  the  form 
of  a  disease,  that  made  him  shrink  from  public  observation  and  from 
coming  in  contact  with  people.  Combined  with  this  has  been  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  the  world  at  large. 

The  cabinet  still  remains  the  "Hotel  Cecil,"  for,  although  the  chief 
of  the  house  of  Cecil  has  retired,  at  the  head  of  the  board  sits  a  member 
of  a  collateral  branch.  Mr.  Balfour,  who  succeeds  his  uncle  as  Prime 
Minister,  is  unlike  him  in  main'  respects,  but  still  enough  like  him  to 
show  that  in  him  runs  the  same  strain.  The  new  Premier  is  not  with- 
out some  of  those  peculiarities  which  have  made  Lord  Salisbury  so  differ- 
ent from  his  fellow-men.  In  his  younger  days,  when  he  first  entered 
Parliament,  Mr.  Balfour  was  noted  for  his  indifference  and  his  weariness 
of  life.  The  all-powerful  influence  of  his  uncle  pushed  him  to  the  front, 
and  made  him  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
at  a  time  when  he  had  done  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  was 
fitted  for  what  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  places  in  the  Government. 
Those  were  the  days  of  the  Land  League,  the  days  when  Ireland  was 
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practically  in  open  rebellion,  when  one  Chief  Secretary  had  been  done 
to  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  and  another  had  been  driven  out 
of  office,  broken-down  and  disappointed,  because  he  had  been  unable  to 
make  headway  against  the  stubborn  opposition  of  Irish  members.  Ap- 
parently the  only  man  to  till  successfully  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
must  be  a  man  of  iron  constitution  and  iron  will,  not  a  man  who  was 
all  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  and  who  was  dawdling  through 
life  because  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  change  between  Balfour  before  he  was  made  Chief  Secretary  and 
Balfour  after  he  took  that  office  was  one  of  the  most  astounding  the  world 
has  seen.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  a  weakling  —  a  man  who  lay  in  bed 
until  noon,  and  whose  bedroom  was  littered  with  medicine  bottles  and 
pill  boxes.  When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  as  Chief  Secretary ; 
when  the  Irish  members,  at  first  amazed  at  Lord  Salisbury's  selection 
and  then  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  the  easy  victory  in  store  for  them, 
determined  to  make  short  work  of  him ;  when  nightly  he  had  to  stand 
up  to  the  invective,  the  taunts,  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  by  his  op- 
ponents, his  weakness  disappeared,  and  the  very  thing  that  would  have 
broken  down  a  robust  man  was  to  this  valetudinarian  a  positive  tonic. 
He  became  physically  strong  and  mentally  alert.  It  was  a  new  Balfour 
who  confronted  the  Irish  opposition.  He  met  abuse  and  insult  with  a 
cynical  smile,  a  satirical  epigram,  a  control  of  himself  so  admirable  that 
it  drove  his  foes  to  desperation.  Night  after  night  they  tried  to  make 
him  lose  his  temper,  to  betray  at  least  a  trace  of  the  suffering  he  endured. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.  A  man  of  very  sensitive  nature,  he  must  have 
suffered  great  agony ;  but  he  suffered  it  with  the  indifference  of  an  In- 
dian. And  the  curious  thing  was  that,  after  a  while,  the  very  men  who 
had  once  been  his  most  relentless  enemies  became  his  friends.  The  Irish 
came  to  like  him  and  to  respect  him.  The  bitterness  of  battle  passed 
away.  He  was  no  longer  despised  or  sneered  at.  He  was  recognized 
as  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  great  strength,  of  great  firmness.  By  natural 
selection,  by  the  divine  right  of  being  able  to  lead  men,  he  became  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  that  position, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Premier,  he  has  now  become  the  first  minister 
and  the  head  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Balfour's  elevation  to  the  premiership  is  a  great  blow  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  cherished  the  hope  that  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury would  bring  him  to  the  front  as  the  recognized  leader.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  popular  with  the  masses,  but  intensely  unpopular  with  the 
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Tory  squires  and  the  landed  aristocracy,  who  are  the  great  controlling 
force  in  the  Conservative  party.  For  the  reason  that  "  the  man  in  the 
street"  has  made  an  idol  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "the  man  in  the  club," 
who  in  English  politics  is  a  more  potent  force  although  he  is  not  so  often 
quoted  by  newspapers  and  politicians,  despises  him.  The  masses  like 
him  because  he  is  one  of  them  —  a  self-made  man,  a  plain  middle-class 
man,  who,  beginning  with  nothing,  with  no  advantages  but  his  own 
ability,  shrewdness,  and  audacity,  has  climbed  very  nearly  to  the 
top.  The  blue-blooded  Conservative,  the  man  born  in  the  purple,  who 
traces  his  descent  back  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  and  who  looks  upon 
it  as  part  of  his  hereditary  privilege  to  govern  England,  does  not  take 
very  kindly  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a  minor  factor  compared  to  this  Bir- 
mingham screw  manufacturer,  whose  masterful  personality  has  made  him 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in  British  politics.  Another  reason  why 
the  born  Conservative  dislikes  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  that  he  was  born  to 
his  Conservatism  and  received  it  as  part  of  his  inheritance,  just  as  he 
did  his  title  or  his  estate,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  merely  a  convert. 
He  began  life  as  a  Eadical;  he  was  a  Liberal  when  there  was  a  Liberal 
party  in  England  worthy  of  the  name;  and,  like  many  other  men,  he 
deserted  the  Liberal  party  when  Mr.  Gladstone  drove  it  to  destruction 
on  the  rocks  of  Irish  legislation.  And  for  this  desertion  the  Liberals 
detest  him  while  the  Conservatives  sneer  at  him ;  yet,  with  it  all,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  next  to  Mr.  Balfour,  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Eng- 
lish affairs.  Some  people  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  yet  be 
Premier. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Premier,  if  he 
ever  is,  a  Liberal  may  take  a  hand  at  the  bellows.  There  are  signs  not 
wanting  that  a  reaction  is  not  far  distant.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted 
and  khaki  dominated  everything,  the  Conservatives  were  safe.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  patriotism  rises  above  party.  In  both 
countries  there  are  men  who  glory  in  being  unpatriotic ;  but  Englishmen, 
as  well  as  Americans,  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  swapping  horses 
while  crossing  a  stream.  But  all  that  is  now  over.  The  war  is  ended. 
The  settlement  in  South  Africa  is  civil  and  not  military.  It  is  not  un- 
patriotic for  Liberals  to  try  and  turn  out  a  government  that  has  been 
more  distinguished  for  its  folly  than  its  statesmanship. 

The  recent  election  in  North  Leeds,  by  which  a  Conservative  major- 
ity of  2,517  was  converted  into  a  minority  of  758,  has  put  new  heart 
into  the  Liberals.     One  might  have  more  hope  of  ultimate  Liberal  sue- 
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cess  if  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  were  a  party  in  something 
more  than  in  name ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Liberals,  perhaps  unfor- 
tunately for  England  —  for  a  change  in  government  might  lead  to  greater 
efficiency  and  some  much-needed  reforms  —  the  English  Liberals  are 
almost  as  badly  disorganized  as  the  Democrats  in  this  country. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  and  more  interesting  than  to  compare  the 
present  plight  of  the  two  opposition  parties  in  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  countries.  Mr.  Gladstone  dragged  his  party  to  defeat,  and  not 
only  to  defeat  but  to  dismemberment,  by  his  Irish  programme  exactly 
as  Mr.  Bryan  drove  a  wedge  into  the  Democratic  party  by  championing 
the  cause  of  silver.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  a  man  became 
greater  than  his  party  and  forced  on  his  party  an  issue  which  the  party 
at  large  did  not  want  and  had  not  sanctioned.  Nor  does  the  parallel 
end  there.  Any  one  who  remembers  Mr.  Gladstone's  "passionate  pil- 
grimage "  to  Midlothian,  his  speeches  from  railroad  trains  and  at  railroad 
stations,  the  frenzied  enthusiasm  of  his  adherents,  the  eager  devotion  of 
his  followers,  his  burning  oratory,  and  the  detestation  he  aroused  in  his 
opponents,  and  recalls  the  same  remarkable  psychological  conditions  in 
which  the  American  people  were  thrown  when  Mr.  Bryan  went  touring 
through  the  United  States  in  1896  must  observe  a  similarity  so  striking 
as  to  wonder  whether  it  was  merely  a  remarkable  coincidence  or  whether 
Mr.  Bryan  had  not  taken  Mr.  Gladstone  as  his  prototype. 

The  Liberal  party  —  shall  I  be  infringing  on  the  domain  of  my  col- 
league who  conducts  the  department  of  American  politics  when  I  say  it  ? 
—  like  the  Democratic  party  is  not  suffering  from  lack  of  leadership  so 
much  as  it  is  from  having  too  many  leaders  from  whom  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. The  natural  leader,  the  only  real  leader,  is  Lord  Bosebery ;  and  if 
Lord  Bosebery  would  leave  his  "  lonely  furrow  "  and  beat  his  ploughshare 
into  a  sword,  he  might  be  able  to  lead  an  army  to  victory.  But  there  is 
the  trouble.  It  is  not  an  army  but  a  rabble  that  Lord  Bosebery  would 
have  at  his  back.  Because  a  man  is  not  a  Jingo,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  must  turn  Quaker.  The  Laboucheres  and  the  Steads  and 
the  other  Little  Englanders  have  as  little  in  common  with  Lord  Bosebery 
as  they  have  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Bose- 
bery has  equally  as  little  in  common  with  them.  One  can  very  well 
understand  that  Lord  Bosebery  would  not  object  to  leading  a  compact, 
homogeneous  party,  a  party  that  was  united  and  agreed  on  a  principle, 
and  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  "  efficiency  " 
that  Lord  Bosebery  preaches  and  for  the  lack  of  which  the  empire  is  suf- 
fering.    But  such  a  party  he  cannot  summon  into  existence.     There  are 
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almost  as  many  "  groups "  among  the  Liberals  as  there  are  in  the  French 
chambers.  Naturally,  Lord  Rosebery  shrinks  from  assuming  command 
of  this  undisciplined  levy. 

There  are  other  Liberals  who  might  be  forced  into  leadership,  but 
they  are  anaemic  leaders  —  not  men  of  magnetism  and  fire,  not  the  men 
to  put  spirit  into  those  who  follow  them.  There  is  no  Gladstone,  no 
Disraeli,  no  man  who  can  excite  that  passionate  devotion  which  only 
the  born  leader  can  arouse.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Vernon  Harcourt 
and  John  Morley  are  men  of  respectability  and  not  without  ability ;  but 
they  are  lay  figures  who  appeal  neither  to  the  imagination  nor  the  emo- 
tions, and  who  are  too  intellectually  cold  to  arouse  that  warmth  which 
is  required  when  a  party  needs  to  be  nursed  back  into  life.  There  is  a 
great  opportunity  in  England  for  the  right  man  in  the  Liberal  party. 

The  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance  occasioned  no  surprise,  as  it  was 
generally  known,  some  time  before  the  plenipotentiaries  affixed  their 
signatures,  that  it  would  be  renewed  for  another  term  of  years.  For 
almost  a  year  past  France  has  been  desperately  flirting  with  Italy,  whicli 
led  some  onlookers  to  believe  that  Italy  might  be  induced  to  divorce 
herself  from  Germany  and  transfer  her  affections  to  France.  The  friction 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  caused  by  the  tariff  imposed  by  Germany 
to  keep  the  agrarians  quiet,  a  tariff  which  bore  with  extreme  severity  on 
Italian  fruits  and  wines,  seemed  to  be  an  additional  inducement  for 
Italy  to  prefer  the  friendship  of  Paris  to  that  of  Berlin.  The  treaty, 
however,  has  been  renewed ;  and,  according  to  the  semi-official  announce- 
ment, the  terms  of  the  original  treaty  remain  unaltered. 

What  those  terms  are  in  precise  language  has  never  been  made  public, 
although  the  world  understands  that  the  treaty  is  a  defensive  alliance 
originally  directed  against  Russia,  and  providing  that  if  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, or  Italy  is  attacked  by  Russia  or  any  other  power  the  signatories 
to  the  alliance  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  their  partner.  Should  any 
of  the  members  of  the  alliance  assume  the  offensive,  then,  according  to 
the  general  understanding,  the  other  members  are  not  bound  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  aggressor,  but  are  simply  to  maintain  a  strict 
neutrality. 

The  "  Dreibund  "  was  originally  a  "  Zweibund  *  concluded  between 
Germany  and  Austria  and  intended  as  a  menace  to  Russia.  The  world 
has  generally  believed  that  Bismarck  induced  Italy  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Austro-German  alliance  as  an  offset  to  the  Franco-Russian  alliance, 
and  because  he  feared  that  alliance  had  been  formed  to  help  France  re- 
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cover  her  lost  provinces.  Former  Premier  Crispi,  however,  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  he  conceived  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  Bismarck  not  as  a  menace  to  either  France  or  Russia,  but  as 
a  measure  of  stability  to  hold  the  peace  01  Europe  in  equilibrium.  Who- 
ever the  originator,  whether  Bismarck  or  Crispi,  the  alliance  has  un- 
doubtedly had  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe, 
especially  among  the  allies  themselves.  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  remark  of  a  cynical  European  diplomatist  — "  the  renewal  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  was  especially  designed  to  prevent  a  coniiict  between 
the  three  allies  "  —  is  really  not  so  wide  of  the  mark.  Although  osten- 
sibly the  Triple  Alliance  is  primarily  directed  against  the  encroachments 
of  Russia  and  France,  which  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  for  any 
of  the  partners  to  the  alliance  to  conclude  arrangements  with  either  of 
those  powers,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  such  arrangements  have  been 
made ;  but  to  what  extent  they  nullify  the  basic  arrangement,  and  per- 
haps all  the  other  collateral  arrangements,  no  one  can  tell,  so  involved  is 
Continental  diplomacy  and  to  such  tergiversation  do  Continental  states- 
men resort  to  carry  out  their  policies. 

The  world  always  knew  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  sardonically  in- 
different to  compacts  if  their  violation  was  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  ; 
but  it  came  as  a  shock  even  to  the  case-hardened  cynics  of  statecraft  to 
learn  that  Germany,  after  having  become  a  member  of  the  "Dreibund," 
had  treacherously  betrayed  her  partners  by  concluding  a  secret  pact  with 
Russia,  the  terms  of  which  have  to  this  day  remained  unrevealed.  Russia 
and  Austria  have  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  Balkans.  France  and 
Russia  have  a  treaty  of  alliance.  Italy  and  France  have  an  "agreement," 
the  terms  of  which  have  not  been  given  to  the  world,  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  France  waives  any  objection  to  Italy  pur- 
suing her  hopes  in  Tripoli,  and  that  Italy  acquiesces  in  French  designs 
in  Morocco.  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austrian  Imperial  Foreign  Min- 
ister, frankly  said  the  other  day  that  the  beauty  of  the  tripartite  arrange- 
ment was  that  it  facilitated  "special  agreements  between  individual 
powers  belonging  to  different  groups  concerning  specific  interests."  In 
other  words,  probably  these  elaborate  alliances  and  agreements  would  be 
really  of  little  practical  value  should  any  of  the  powers  interested  find 
it  more  advisable  to  use  the  sword  instead  of  diplomacy ;  but  their  mora) 
value  has  been  great,  and  has  tended,  to  quote  Count  Goluchowski,  "t<\ 
fortify  the  guarantee  with  which  it  was  at  present  sought  on  all  sides  to 
surround  the  great  work  of  peace." 

In  all  these  pints  and  counterplots  England  is  apparently  ignored, 
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because  it  is  part  of  her  traditional  policy,  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
to  avoid  "entangling  alliances,"  and  only,  as  Washington  recommended 
to  his  countrymen,  to  make  temporary  arrangements.  English  states- 
men do  not  like  formal  alliances  and  agreements,  which  makes  all  the 
more  remarkable  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  concluded  a  few  months  ago. 
There  is,  however,  an  understanding  of  some  kind  or  other  between  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  although  it  is  not  dignified  with  the  name  of  "alliance  " 
or  "treaty."  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is  either  an  alliance  or  a  treaty  in 
the  formal  sense  of  the  word  as  known  to  diplomacy ;  but  it  is  certainly 
a  very  complete  understanding  as  to  mutual  interests  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Undoubtedly  England  will  offer  no  objection  to  the  reversion  of 
Tripoli  to  Italy  when  the  break-up  of  Turkey  affords  an  opportunity  for 
that  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  to  be  gathered  in;  and  Italy,  on  her 
part,  will  throw  all  her  naval  strength  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  should 
her  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  be  threatened  —  in  other 
words,  she  will  cry  check  to  France  should  a  combination  of  the  Conti- 
nental powers  be  directed  against  England. 

What  the  value  of  Italy  is  from  a  military  standpoint  is  problemat- 
ical. The  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Italian  forces  at  Adowa  by  the  Abys- 
sinians  on  March  1,  1896,  opened  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  Italian 
military  inefficiency  and  showed  that  officers  and  men  were  alike  worth- 
less. It  was  the  most  damaging  blow  to  the  prestige  of  any  great  Euro- 
pean power  since  France,  equally  light-hearted,  set  out  on  her  military 
promenade  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  found  the  song  in  her  heart  turned 
to  tears  by  the  steel  of  Prussian  and  Saxon  and  Bavarian.  It  recalled 
once  more  Metternich's  contemptuous  remark:  "Italy  is  but  a  geograph- 
ical expression."  On  paper,  Italy  has  a  great  navy;  and  she  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  powers  to  go  in  for  heavy  guns.  The  hundred-ton 
guns  of  the  Italia  and  the  Zepanto  were  for  many  years  famous,  and  in 
the  navy  lists  made  Italy  appear  as  leading  all  the  world.  But  these 
great  guns  have  been  declared  by  the  experts  to  be  of  little  value ;  and 
it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  the  Italian  navy  is  much  more  to  be 
relied  upon  than  the  Italian  army.  There  is,  of  course,  no  comparison 
between  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian  navies ;  but  our  recent  little  affair 
with  Spain  showed  that  the  Latins  have  not.  improved  as  sailors,  and 
that  the  engine-room,  the  vitals  of  the  ship,  is  the  weakest  part  of  their 
organization.  Still  the  Italian  navy  may  be  as  valuable  as  the  French, 
who  knows  ? 

Although  Italy  is  the  partner  of  Austria  and  Germany  in  an  alliance 
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directed  against  Russia,  it  is  quite  evident  that  King  Victor  Emanuel  of 
Italy  is  determined  to  keep  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  his  royal 
brother  of  Russia.  The  first  visit  he  made  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  was  that  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
marked  cordiality  by  the  Czar  and  made  to  feel  that  he  was  a  welcome 
guest.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Czar  and  the  King  talked  over  any 
matters  that  will  have  any  direct  bearing  on  immediate  policy ;  but  the 
fact  that  Victor  Emanuel  went  to  St.  Petersburg  instead  of  making  his 
first  call  on  his  German  ally  is  said  to  have  caused  a  good  deal  of  irrita- 
tion in  Berlin.  The  relations  between  the  two  monarchs  are  understood 
to  be  not  over-friendly;  while  with  his  other  ally,  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria.  Victor  Emanuel  has  no  more  intercourse  than  he  is  compelled 
to  have  by  the  exigencies  of  state.  All  of  which  again  emphasizes  what 
little  real  importance  attaches  to  alliances  entered  into  for  dynastic  or 
political  reasons. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  determination  of 
the  Government  of  France  to  compel  a  strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  even 
if  it  involves  a  conflict  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Any  one  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  France  during  the  last  few 
years  must  know  that  the  church  has  interfered  entirely  too  much  in 
temporal  matters  for  the  good  of  the  state.  That  whole  miserable  Drey- 
fus scandal,  which  for  mystery,  duplicity,  and  villany  only  finds  its 
parallel  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  was  as  much  religious  as 
it  was  anything  else. 

In  suppressing  the  religious  and  educational  institutions  that  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  registration,  the 
Premier,  M.  Combes,  was  confronted  with  the  problem  whether  he  should 
permit  the  law  to  be  flagrantly  violated  or  whether  he  should  demand  a 
strict  compliance  with  its  provisions.  No  man  of  force  and  character 
could  hesitate  for  one  moment.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  convey  the 
impression  that  M.  Combes  harshly  and  unnecessarily  put  the  law  in 
motion  to  make  a  display  of  his  power,  and  that,  had  a  little  more  tact 
been  exercised,  the  resentment  that  has  been  aroused  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  the  facts  do  not  sustain  this  assertion.  The  majority  of 
the  associations  complied  with  the  law.  There  remained  a  certain  num- 
ber of  irreconcilables  that,  out  of  sheer  contumacy,  openly  defied  the  law 
and  refused  to  apply  for  the  necessary  authorization  to  enable  them  to 
continue  their  existence.  Even  then  they  were  not  summarily  sup- 
pressed, but  notice  was  served  on  them  that  if  they  refused  to  comply 
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with  the  law  after  eight  days,  they  would  be  closed.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  grace  those  that  were  still  in  contumacy  were  closed. 
What  else  could  the  Premier  do  unless  he  wanted  to  make  a  laughing- 
stock of  himself  and  give  the  country  to  understand  that  laws  were  not 
to  be  enforced  if  any  one  objected  to  their  enforcement  ? 

Exasperatingly  slow  progress  is  being  made  in  the  Chinese  settle- 
ment, for  which  the  great  powers  are  largely  to  blame.  The  crime 
committed  by  China  against  the  civilized  world  in  the  summer  of  1900 
no  one  will  condone ;  but  it  is  a  very  grave  question  whether  the  crime 
committed  by  the  civilized  world  against  China  since  then  is  not  even 
greater.  The  Eussian  massacres  on  the  Amur,  the  brutality  of  the 
French  and  Germans  on  the  march  from  the  sea  to  the  capital,  and  the 
savage  looting  which  marked  the  occupation  of  Pekin  by  the  allied 
troops  are  not  the  only  counts  in  the  indictment  which  pagan  China 
brings  against  the  forces  of  Christendom. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  from  the  beginning,  the  course  of  the 
United  States  has  been  consistent  —  firm  but  always  just  —  and  that 
the  United  States  has  not  sought  to  profit  out  of  China's  necessities.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  gained  much  either  morally  or  through  the 
shrewdness  of  diplomacy ;  it  is  the  United  States  alone  that  has  triumphed. 
Her  moderation  has  won  for  her  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Chinese ; 
Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  having  earned  the  grudging  praise  as  well  as  the 
envy  of  the  other  powers,  than  which  there  can  be  no  higher  tribute. 
It  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  exact  facts  to  say  that,  but  for  Mr.  Hay, 
China  would  have  been  partitioned,  and  that,  but  for  Mr.  Hay's  initia- 
tive, Tien-Tsin  would  still  be  in  possession  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
European  powers. 

The  transfer  of  Mr.  Wu  from  Washington  to  Pekin  is  either  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  China  or  else  it  means  that  China  is  too  hope- 
lessly steeped  in  the  inertia  of  the  past  for  anything  to  break  the  spell 
under  which  she  lies  enthralled.  Minister  Wu's  recall  is  either  a  reward 
or  a  punishment.  It  is  a  reward,  if  lie  is  really  to  be  permitted  to  draft 
a  code  for  China  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  the  practices  of  the 
Western  world ;  it  is  a  punishment  if  he  is  taken  away  from  Washing- 
ton because  the  reactionaries  of  the  Chinese  court  want  to  destroy  his 
usefulness. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  once  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  China  must 
be  reformed  from  within.  That  is  the  opinion  of  other  close  observers. 
They  have  never  believed  that  the  sending  of  missionaries,  teachers, 
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traders,  or  even  military  officers  would  have  the  slightest  effect  on  China. 
It  is  merely  scratching  the  surface.  China  is  a  great,  inert  mass.  It  is 
a  country  the  most  hopelessly  superstitious  the  world  has  ever  known. 
It  is  a  country  whose  people  are  without  imagination  or  aspirations.  It 
is  a  country  in  which  the  spread  of  intelligence  is  impossible,  because  it 
has  no  newspaper  press  and  no  methods  of  disseminating  information  or 
intelligence  among  the  masses.  There  are  to-day  —  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  best  American  authority  on  Chinese  affairs  —  millions 
of  Chinese  who  know  nothing  of  the  uprising  of  two  years  ago;  who  do 
not  know  that  their  capital  was  invaded  by  foreigners,  that  their  Emperor 
was  forced  to  flight,  that  a  tremendous  indemnity  was  laid  upon  the 
country.  How  should  they  know  these  things?  The  Chinaman  does 
not  read  the  newspapers ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no  news- 
papers to  read,  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  cannot  read.  If  they  could  read,  they  would  not  care  to  do  so. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  Boxers  have  massacred  for- 
eigners or  foreigners  have  massacred  Boxers  ?  The  condition  of  the  coolie 
is  made  neither  better  nor  worse.  He  must  work  always;  life  holds  lit- 
tle for  him  except  mere  living.  So  great  things  may  happen ;  a  dynasty 
may  be  overthrown  or  a  new  one  may  be  founded ;  the  very  Government 
may  totter  and  the  capital  cower  under  the  guns  of  foreigners ;  but  the 
Chinaman  a  few  hundred  miles  away  knows  nothing  of  what  goes  on. 

It  is  the  Chinaman  alone  who  can  change  this.  If  China  is  to  be 
modernized  —  I  do  not  say  "civilized,"  because,  from  the  Chinese  point 
of  view,  her  civilization  is  higher  than  ours  —  such  men  as  Mr.  Wu 
must  persuade  their  countrymen  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  adopt 
Western  methods.  Wu  is  undoubtedly  the  most  advanced  Chinaman 
the  outside  world  has  ever  known.  Competent  authorities  regard  him 
as  far  superior  to  Li  Hung  Chang.  Li,  despite  his  great  abilities  and  his 
great  craft,  was  always  hopelessly  Chinese,  always  the  tool  of  Eussia. 
Mr.  Wu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  occidentalized  oriental.  He  has  the 
quickness,  the  alertness,  the  subtlety  of  the  Chinaman,  with  the  advance- 
ment and  the  progressiveness  that  are  the  features  of  the  two  peoples 
from  whom  he  has  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Western  civilization,  the 
Americans  and  the  English.  In  many  respects  he  is  more  of  a  "for- 
eigner "  than  he  is  a  Chinaman. 

China  lies  buried  under  the  slavish  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
past.  This  debris  must  first  be  cleared  away  before  any  progress  can 
be  made.  The  malign  influence  of  the  Dowager  Empress  must  be  over- 
come.    If  she  had  her  way  she  would  banish  every  "  foreign  devil "  from 
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the  Empire,  destroy  every  evidence  of  Western  civilization,  cut  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  rebuild  the  great  wall  twice  as 
high  and  twice  as  thick,  cut  off  the  head  of  Mr.  Wu  and  every  other 
man  who  believes  as  he  does,  and  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  China  was  a  hermit  kingdom  and  uncontaminated  by  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  the  outside  barbarian.  These  are  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Wu 
will  have  to  contend  with  when  he  returns  to  China.  If  he  can  over- 
come the  forces  that  will  conspire  against  him,  he  will  be  able  to  infuse 
into  his  people  the  spirit  of  nationality ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory, China  will  be  a  nation.  And  when  that  is  done  there  will  be  a 
new  and  great  power  in  the  East,  and  the  East  may  once  more  write  a 
fresh  page  in  the  world's  history. 

There  has  yet  been  no  official  confirmation  of  the  dispatch,  printed 
in  St.  Petersburg  a  couple  of  months  ago,  announcing  that  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  had  signed  an  agreement  guaranteeing  Corea's  independence 
and  pledging  her  their  support  in  case  she  were  attacked ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  in  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  information, 
which  would  be  a  natural  corollary  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of 
alliance  of  last  January. 

That  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  status  quo ;  it  was  a  threat  as  well 
as  a  warning  to  Russia  that  further  territorial  encroachment  would  be 
regarded  as  an  inimical  act;  it  was  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Corea  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Japan.  Both  Russia  and  Japan  have 
set  covetous  eyes  on  Corea ;  and  to  prevent  Russia  from  obtaining  Corea 
Japan  would  unhesitatingly,  gladly  in  fact,  go  to  war.  It  was  over  Corea 
that  she  went  to  war  with  China ;  and  more  than  once  since  then  her 
relations  with  Russia  have  been  severely  strained  from  the  same  cause. 
Even  before  she  could  feel  certain  of  an  ally,  Japan  boldly  warned  Rus- 
sia that  any  violation  of  the  Rosen-Nissi  Convention  of  1898  would  be 
resented;  and  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  England 
has  given  her  the  powerful  backing  of  the  British  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters, 
she  has  set  herself  more  determinedly  than  ever  to  thwart  Russia's  Corean 
policy.  It  is  admitted  in  Russia  that  Japan  has  been  successful.  The 
special  adviser  of  the  Corean  Emperor  is  a  Japanese,  Kato,  who  was  ap- 
pointed despite  the  protest  of  the  Russian  minister.  When  Russia  car- 
ried her  telegraph  lines  across  the  frontier  to  complete  her  telegraph 
system,  Corea,  instigated  it  is  supposed  by  Japan,  cut  the  lines.  Up 
to  the  present  time  Japan  has  scored  heavily. 

What  Russia  fears  more  than  anything  else  is  that  England  or  Japan 
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or  both  will  establish  a  great  naval  station  in  the  Corea  Strait,  which 
would  cut  off  Vladivostock  from  Port  Arthur  and  drive  a  wedge  squarely 
between  Kussia's  two  bases  in  Northern  China.  With  Japanese  troops 
in  Corea,  so  that  the  approach  from  Vladivostock  to  Pekin  by  land  might 
be  made  impossible  or  at  least  extremely  difficult,  with  the  Japan  Sea  and 
the  Corea  Strait  covered  by  British  and  Japanese  cruisers,  and  with  a 
strongly  fortified  British  or  Japanese  base  on  the  south  of  Corea,  Bussia's 
position  might  be  rendered  untenable.  Corea,  in  a  sense,  is  the  key  to 
the  strategic  position,  which  is  the  reason  why  Japan  will  go  to  war  if 
necessary  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  Bussia's  hands,  and  why  Bussia 
will  never  cease  her  intrigues  so  long  as  there  is  a  possible  chance  of 
dominating  it. 

Bussia  still  hangs  on  to  Manchuria ;  and  whenever  any  of  the  other 
powers  need  to  be  soothed,  she  throws  them  a  placebo  in  the  form  of  an 
"assurance"  that  some  time  in  the  future  she  will  evacuate.  England 
is  always  perfectly  content  with  a  Russian  "  assurance."  " '  Laissez  fane ' 
and  '  surtout  pas  trop  de  zele '  are  the  watchwords  of  this  highest  form 
yet  known  in  the  evolution  of  circumlocution."  This  is  Archibald  Col- 
quhoun's  terse  summing-up  of  Bussian  diplomacy,  and  the  Bussian 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  gives  the  chiefs  of  the  circumlocution  office 
full  scope  for  their  abilities.  It  is  quite  true  that  Bussia  recognizes 
Manchuria  as  "an  integral  portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  and  solemnly 
pledges  herself  to  evacuate  the  province;  but  there  is  a  saving  clause  to 
her  pledge.  She  only  agrees  to  withdraw  her  troops  "in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  trouble  whatsoever  (n'y  aura  pas  de  trouble  quelconque), 
and  if  the  conduct  of  other  powers  should  not  interpose  any  obstacle 
thereto."  This  is  a  very  considerable  loophole,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Manchuria  will  ever  again  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  owners. 

There  have  been,  and  are  still  in  progress,  the  perennial  revolutions 
in  the  oligarchies  to  the  South  of  us  which,  by  a  misnomer,  are  termed 
republics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  for  a  South  Ameri- 
can revolution.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  never  any  reason;  in  the 
second  place,  the  so-called  reason  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  any 
one  except  a  revolutionist ;  in  the  third  place,  the  reason  of  to-day  would 
be  superseded  by  another  reason  to-morrow.  South  America  is  an  an- 
archy tempered  by  revolution.  It  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  its 
destiny  if  it  remained  at  peace. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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In  the  progress  of  contemporary  finance  the  midsummer  months  of 
each  successive  year  are  a  period  of  singular  interest.  It  is  then  that  there 
come  into  public  view  the  forces  over  which  neither  human  foresight 
nor  human  ingenuity  can  exercise  the  least  control,  and  yet  which  are 
fundamental  in  their  influence  on  national  prosperity.  Of  all  the  wealth 
produced  each  year,  in  the  modern  as  in  the  ancient  world,  the  greater 
part  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  ground ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  por- 
tion of  the  world's  annual  production  which  is  wholly  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  nature.  It  needs  but  a  moment's  consideration  to  see  how 
vitally  the  financial  fortunes  of  a  people  depend  on  this  question  of 
the  crops.  Complete  and  general  harvest  failure,  in  a  highly  developed 
industrial  state,  means,  first,  the  loss  of  a  year's  income  to  the  farm 
community.  Next,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  means  the  curtail- 
ment of  that  community's  buying  power,  and  hence  a  large  reduction  in 
the  purchase  of  manufactured  goods.  But  this  must  also,  in  the  third 
place,  involve  sudden  disappearance  of  demand  for  transportation,  both 
from  and  to  the  farm  communities.  If  there  is  no  wheat  to  send  to 
market,  one-fourth  of  the  business  of  the  grain-carrying  railway  disap- 
pears ;  if  there  is  no  demand  for  city  merchandise  on  the  farms,  freight 
traffic  in  the  opposite  direction  will  be  decimated. 

But  the  railway  which,  fails  to  earn  its  dividend  will  not  in  such  a 
case  be  the  only  sufferer.  Loss  of  expected  income  by  the  farmer,  and 
by  the  numerous  trades  which  thrive  with  his  prosperity,  means  dimin- 
ished savings,  decreased  resources  in  the  banks,  and  hence  reduction  of 
capital  available  for  use  in  financial  enterprise.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  enormous  borrowing  operations  in  our  Eastern  markets,  through 
which  the  huge  financial  schemes  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  car- 
ried out,  were  made  possible  by  the  placing  of  Western  bank  credits  at 
the  disposal  of  Wall  Street.  These  credits  were  chiefly  the  net  result  of 
profitable  crops. 

Even  this  does  not  tell  all  the  story.  Shortage  in  crops  would  be 
followed,  necessarily,  by  falling  exports,  and  falling  exports  foreshadow 
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reduced  command  over  foreign  capital.  With  all  the  extraordinary  re- 
cent progress  of  the  United  States  in  her  exportation  of  manufactured 
goods  and  of  mine  and  forest  products,  it  still  remains  true  that  our 
agricultural  shipments  make  up  sixty-three  per  cent  of  our  annual  export 
trade.  In  other  words,  harvest  failure  jeopardizes  simultaneously  the 
fortunes  of  the  railways  and  banks,  and  also  the  country's. foreign  credit. 
Alike  in  1901  and  1902,  immense  sums  of  capital  were  borrowed  in 
Europe,  during  the  spring,  for  use  in  the  costly  financial  operations  of 
the  period.  With  abundant  crops  and  consequent  abundant  exports, 
our  own  banks  can  take  up  such  foreign  loans  in  the  autumn  and  carry 
the  load  themselves.  But  if  crops  are  short  and  the  foreign  creditor 
calls  for  settlement,  the  American  banks  must  pay  in  gold,  depleting 
their  own  reserves  at  a  moment  when  large  reserves  are  needed.  This 
is  what  happened  a  year  ago.  Human  sagacity  is  absolutely  unable  to 
predict  the  situation.  It  can  only  wait  to  see  what  the  farm  weather 
of  a  summer  season  brings  to  pass,  and  adapt  itself,  as  best  it  may,  to 
the  resultant  conditions. 

These  are  very  elementary  and  well-known  facts.  The  reason  for 
reviewing  them  in  the  present  connection  is  that  they  played  a  very 
conspicuous  part  in  creating  the  caution  among  conservative  financiers 
which  was  the  noteworthy  incident  of  last  midsummer,  and  in  leading 
to  the  better  feeling  of  the  autumn.  The  season  had,  in  fact,  been 
sufficiently  trying  to  the  financial  nerves.  Starting  out  with  a  devastat- 
ing drought  in  the  winter  wheat  region,  which  cut  down  the  estimate 
of  yield  from  410,000,000  bushels  in  May  to  350,000,000  in  July,  the 
weather  changed  to  drenching  rain  throughout  the  wheat  belt,  accom- 
panied by  extreme  dry  weather  in  the  Texas  cotton-fields.  From  time 
to  time,  even  as  late  as  the  early  weeks  of  last  July,  dispatches  from  the 
crop  country  hinted  at  possible  disaster.  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try real  crop  catastrophe  occurred.  In  Texas  the  Government's  July 
"  condition  percentage  "  on  the  cotton  crop  was  the  lowest  ever  recorded. 
Spring  wheat  began  with  an  acreage  by  4,000,000  acres  smaller  than 
last  year's,  and  its  condition  fell  three  per  cent  during  July.  All  this 
occurred  when  the  stock  market  was  under  the  highest  pressure  of  forced 
speculation,  when  bank  returns  showed  credit  resources  to  be  strained 
more  heavily  than  at  any  similar  period  in  the  last  nine  years,  when 
July  gold  exports  reached  much  the  largest  figure  since  the  demoralized 
summer  season  of  1896,  and  when  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  our 
floating  debt  to  European  banks  was  piling  up  at  a  rate  which  seemed 
to  recognize  no  limit. 
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It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  conditions  being  what  they  were, 
that  the  financial  markets  should  have  paused  with  something  like  dis- 
may. It  is,  in  fact,  a  truth  perfectly  well  recognized  by  every  one  con- 
versant with  last  season's  finance,  that  the  feeling  throughout  the 
markets  at  that  time  was  one  of  genuine  apprehension,  mingled  with 
something  like  resentment  at  the  furious  process  of  exploitation  which,  at 
the  moment,  seemed  to  be  proceeding  in  utter  disregard  of  limitations  of 
capital,  credit,  and  safety.  As  usual,  foreign  critics  were  not  slow  to 
point  out  the  dangerous  elements  of  the  situation.  Some  of  them  unhesi- 
tatingly predicted  disaster. 

But  the  cloud  passed  over,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  apprehen- 
sion had  been  overdone,  but  chiefly  because  the  worst  possibilities  which 
had  been  prudently  kept  in  view  did  not  materialize.  As  the  London 
"Times"  expressed  it,  many  weeks  afterward,  the  dice  fell  kindly  for 
American  finance.  That  the  crisis,  if  it  was  a  crisis,  has  been  for  the 
time  safely  passed,  is  to  be  explained  by  three  cardinal  facts.  The 
crops,  in  the  end,  turned  out  as  a  whole  abundant.  The  foreign  mar- 
kets, which  at  one  time  promised  such  revived  activity  as  would  divert 
from  here  some  very  much  needed  capital,  fell  into  stagnation,  which 
released  a  good  part  even  of  the  capital  in  use  in  Europe's  own  affairs. 
Not  least  important,  the  strain  on  the  money  markets  relaxed ;  specula- 
tors and  promoters  alike  reserved  their  energies  for  a  more  convenient 
season ;  and  with  this  relief  the  money  market  managed  to  hold  itself  in 
equilibrium.  The  fact  that  this  occurred  along  with  a  season  of  large 
profits  for  interior  trade,  of  increasing  railway  and  industrial  earnings, 
and  particularly  of  unabated  demand  in  the  basic  steel  and  iron  trade, 
did  its  part  in  restoring  not  only  confidence,  but  buoyant  hope.  Each 
of  these  several  factors  in  the  outcome  must  be  examined  by  itself. 

So  far  as  regards  the  outturn  of  the  crops,  it  can  now  be  said  that, 
from  all  indications,  the  corn  harvest  of  1902  will  exceed  all  American 
records;  while  the  wheat  crop  as  a  whole  will  be,  with  three  exceptions 
—  1891, 1898,  and  1901  —  the  largest  in  our  history.  It  was  the  cotton 
crop  which  suffered  most  seriously  from  accidents  of  the  season,  and  which 
most  seriously  disappointed  hopes.  The  Government's  first  monthly 
estimate,  that  of  June,  fixed  a  "percentage  "  of  95  for  the  growing  crop, 
which  would  have  been  the  largest  ever  harvested.  It  would  have  been 
the  highest  rating  given  in  twenty  years,  except  for  1887  and  1897,  a 
figure  so  high,  in  fact,  that  despite  a  small  decrease  in  acreage,  the  cotton 
experts  figured  out  a  probable  crop  of  fully  12,000,000  bales.  Almost 
with  the  beginning  of  the  season,  however,  a  drought  set  in  over  some 
13 
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12,000,000  acres  of  the  cotton  district  —  not  far  from  one-half  of  the 
entire  planted  area.  It  affected  the  Southwestern  cotton -fields.  The 
"condition  percentage "  of  Texas  fell  from  95  in  June  to  53  in  Septem- 
ber. The  average  for  the  entire  country,  which  began  as  95,  declined 
by  September  to  64,  the  lowest  since  the  short  crop  year  1896.  Crop 
indications  sank  from  the  12,000,000  bales,  at  the  opening  of  summer, 
to  10,500,000.  This  was  the  heaviest  blow  to  expectations  since  the 
partial  failure  of  winter  wheat,  in  much  the  same  section,  earlier  in  the 
year.  Nevertheless,  even  the  cotton  crop,  by  indications  at  this  writing, 
will  slightly  exceed  last  year's,  and  with  favorable  weather  may  do  bet- 
ter than  present  promise.  The  following,  then,  are  the  trade  estimates 
of  the  leading  crops,  based  on  the  Government's  latest  estimates  of  con- 
dition, and  compared  with  the  Agricultural  Department's  final  estimates 
in  the  last  three  years : 


Wheat,  bushels 
Corn,  bushels  . . 
Cotton,  bales  . . 


1902. 


610,611,000 

2,495,081,000 

10,500,000 


1901. 


748,460,218 

1,522,519,891 

10,700,000 


1900. 


522,229,505 

2,105,102,516 

10,400,000 


1899. 


547,303,846 

2,078,143,933 

9,400,000 


Much  of  this  favorable  outcome  resulted  from  the  fact  that  early  ad- 
verse conditions  stopped  short  of  actual  devastation.  Experience  of  this 
season  has,  moreover,  taught  American  markets  that,  with  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  newly  opened  farm  country  —  West  and  North  and  South  — 
national  crop  failures  are  no  longer  easy  possibilities.  The  whole  pro- 
ductive area  of  Europe  might  be  easily  placed  within  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  America's  farm  area,  leaving  great  cultivated  regions  still 
outside ;  and  crop  failures  which  affect  even  the  whole  of  Europe  are  by 
no  means  usual  occurrences.  Twice  only  in  the  last  generation  —  in 
1879  and  1897  —  could  it  be  said  that  Europe's  crops  as  a  whole  had 
met  disaster ;  and  such  possibilities  are  growing  still  more  remote  in  the 
United  States.  Apparently  the  corn  failure  of  1901  would  upset  the 
principle;  but  corn,  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  whose 
acreage  are  relatively  near  together,  will  always  remain  as  a  whole  the 
most  vulnerable  crop  in  the  United  States.  Happily  it  escaped  un- 
scathed this  year. 

I  have  mentioned  the  action  of  the  foreign  markets  as  an  important 
factor  in  saving  our  own  market  from  a  strain  that  at  one  time  seemed 
unavoidable.  In  fact,  the  popular  view  regarding  a  possible  "  boom " 
on  the  English  markets,  which  was  taken  by  the  average  Wall  Street 
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oracle,  was  extremely  singular.  During  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  while  the  Transvaal  peace  negotiations  were  in  progress,  it  was  a 
common  argument  that,  when  peace  was  actually  announced,  a  furious 
speculation  for  the  rise  would  begin  on  Europe's  markets,  and  that  the 
movement  would  extend  by  sympathy  to  our  own.  Now  it  was  not  in 
all  respects  unreasonable  to  expect  some  revival  of  the  foreign  markets. 
But  it  should  have  been  manifest,  to  any  one  taking  the  trouble  to  reflect 
a  moment  on  the  matter,  that  expansion  in  trade  and  speculation  on  the 
London  market  would  attract  to  that  centre,  and  retain  there,  very  large 
sums  of  capital  which  had  been  released  during  the  three-year  period  of 
dulness.  Now  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  in  our  own  opera- 
tions of  last  spring  we  had  been  compelled  to  call  very  heavily  on  Brit- 
ish capital.  Securities,  to  an  enormous  aggregate  value,  had  been  sent 
abroad  to  be  "  carried  "  in  London  through  the  loans  of  the  London 
banks.  If  a  wild  advance  in  mine  stocks  or  in  the  London  market  gen- 
erally had  occurred,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  that  this  capital 
would  have  been  recalled  for  its  own  use  by  London. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  was  one  striking  reason  for  the  appre- 
hension in  our  market  of  the  spring;  but  the  expected  did  not  happen. 
To  the  general  public,  nothing  could  seem  more  reasonable  than  the 
belief  that,  when  the  war  in  South  Africa  was  over,  the  shares  of  the 
Transvaal  gold-mine  companies  would  rise  with  great  rapidity.  Un- 
doubtedly outside  specidators  all  over  England  had  been  buying  the 
shares,  throughout  the  spring,  on  precisely  that  expectation.  What  was 
not  carefully  observed,  however,  was  the  fact  that  other  and  shrewder 
buyers,  who  had  entered  the  market  when  the  scale  of  prices  ruled  much 
lower,  had  been  waiting  for  the  rise  in  May  and  June  to  sell. 

It  had  been  suspected  by  the  shrewder  watchers  of  the  situation 
that  there  would  be  disappointments  in  this  matter.  But  few  imagined 
such  a  complete  reversal  of  the  market's  hopes  as  actually  occurred. 
Beginning  in  the  very  week  of  the  peace  announcement,  at  the  opening 
of  June,  prices  for  Transvaal  mining  shares  on  the  London  market  yielded 
with  great  rapidity.  There  was  no  recovery  of  any  consequence.  In 
fact,  the  decline  was  so  severe  as  to  cause  failures  of  banking  houses 
of  the  minor  sort  in  several  weeks  during  the  worst  of  the  London  strain. 
British  consols  declined  along  with  mine  shares,  and,  as  the  season  went 
on,  other  elements  of  discouragement  presented  themselves. 

The  announcement  that  France  must  issue  a  large  loan,  in  response 
to  which  capital  would  be  diverted  from  London  to  Paris,  had  a  dis- 
tinctly bad  effect.     Hardly  had  the  South  African  treaty  of  peace  been 
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signed,  when  labor  trouble  broke  out  among  the  African  mines,  and  the 
monthly  rate  of  increase  in  production  was  diminished.  This  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  showing  the  output  of  the  mines  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  1902: 

Transvaal  Gold  Output. 


Ounces. 

January 70,340 

February 81,405 

March 104,127 

April 119,588 


Ounces. 

May 138,602 

June 142,780 

July 149,179 

August 160,000 


A  year  ago,  when  mining  began  to  be  resumed,  it  was  predicted  in  Lon- 
don that,  by  the  autumn  of  1902,  pretty  nearly  the  full  production  would 
have  been  resumed.  But  full  production,  as  measured  by  the  month  of 
August,  1899,  was  459,709  ounces.  The  value  of  that  output  was  $9,- 
194,000;  the  value  of  August's  product  this  year  was  but  $3,200,000. 

Events  at  the  mines  were,  however,  only  an  incident  in  the  disap- 
pointing failure  of  English  finance  and  industry  to  revive.  The  French 
economist,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  has  stated  the  case  impartially  and  cor- 
rectly in  his  remark  that,  with  the  payment  for  unsettled  war  accounts 
still  outstanding  against  its  Treasury,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  more  in  sterling  necessary  to  put  even  the  Transvaal 
mines  in  order,  "  some  considerable  time  must  still  elapse  before  Great 
Britain  again  becomes  the  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  capital  which  it  was 
before  the  war."  In  the  prediction  that  a  long  and  heavy  reckoning 
would  be  left  to  pay,  even  after  the  peace,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has 
fully  concurred.  The  summer  in  financial  England,  therefore,  and  in  a 
measure  throughout  Europe^  has  been  a  season  of  liquidation.  The  capi- 
tal thereby  released  was  placed,  fortunately  for  our  financiers,  at  the  ser- 
vice of  American  enterprise. 

Freed  from  the  strain  of  a  sudden  recall  of  capital  to  an  active  for- 
eign market,  and  freed  also,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  from  the  abnor- 
mal demands  of  company  promoters  which  marked  1901  and  1900,  the 
American  money  market  became  a  less  serious  source  of  apprehension. 
But,  as  the  season  drew  on,  it  became  manifest  that  the  market  was 
weighed  down,  not  by  borrowing  for  new  undertakings,  but  by  the  load 
imposed  by  projects  started  months  ago  and  uncompleted.  Capital,  so 
to  speak,  was  waterlogged.  Even  at  the  close  of  August,  after  a  rela- 
tively quiet  summer,  the  New  York  banks  reported  loans  greater  by 
$15,000,000  than  the  huge  total  of  a  year  before,  and  $93,000,000  above 
the  same  date  in  1900.     With  the  resultant  drag  on  bank  liabilities,  cash 
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reserves  at  the  New  York  institutions  were  $10,000,000  less  than  a  year 
before,  and  $9,000,000  under  the  total  of  August,  1900.  There  were 
few  weeks  this  year,  even  during  the  quiet  summer  months,  when  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  surplus  reserves  of  the  New  York  banks 
were  at  the  lowest  figures  reached  since  1893. 

Late  in  July  the  Banking  Department  of  New  York  State  published 
the  statement  of  the  trust  companies  for  the  previous  half-year.  As  it 
is  only  at  this  semi-annual  period  that  these  companies  issue  statements, 
the  figures  possess  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Comparison  was  natu- 
rally made  with  the  same  date  of  1901.  As  compared  with  the  figures 
of  that  time,  it  was  shown  that  loans  of  these  institutions  had  in- 
creased $82,394,000 ;  deposits,  $84,483,000 ;  cash  on  hand,  $1,600,000 ; 
and  cash  on  deposit  with  other  institutions,  $11,100,000.  The  in- 
crease in  cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  was  in  a  ratio  about  the  same  as 
the  increase  in  the  deposit  fund,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  institutions  had  weakened  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  this  midsummer.  This  was  somewhat  reassuring ;  for  in  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  before,  while  deposits  had  increased  no  less 
than  $221,680,000,  cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit  had  actually  decreased 
$25,705,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  all  the  relatively 
conservative  showing  in  the  reports  of  last  July,  as  compared  with  a 
year  before,  came  from  the  operations  of  the  last  half  of  1901.  Com- 
parison with  the  half-yearly  statements  of  last  December  makes  a  differ- 
ent  showing.  During  the  subsequent  six  months  —  the  first  half  of  1902 
—  while  they  added  $94,000,000  to  deposits,  cash  in  reserve  or  on  deposit 
elsewhere  increased  barely  $8,000,000,  and  cash  on  hand  only  $623,000. 

Exactly  the  same  story  was  told  in  the  season's  reports  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system.  On  July  16,  statements  from  all  these  institu- 
tions were  called  for  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  figures, 
when  compiled,  showed  the  ratio  of  reserves  to  liabilities  to  have  been 
steadily  contracting,  the  July  percentage  being  considerably  below  both 
that  of  April's  returns  and  that  of  a  year  ago;  reaching,  in  fact,  the 
lowest  average  for  the  period  in  a  decade.  By  the  statement  of  July, 
1901,  cash  holdings  of  the  4,165  national  banks  then  in  the  system 
footed  up  $540,800,000.  Their  reports,  prepared  in  the  same  month 
of  1902,  when  their  number  had  increased  to  4,535,  made  a  some- 
what better  showing;  the  total  cash  holdings  then  being  $571,116,000. 
But  in  the  meantime  outstanding  loans  had  made  the  huge  increase  of 
$264,953,000. 
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Nor  does  this  tell  everything.  The  so-called  "country  banks," 
meaning  the  institutions  outside  the  larger  commercial  cities,  made  the 
following  comparisons : 


Loans. 

Individual  deposits. 

Cash. 

Percentage 

reserve 
to  liability. 

July,  1902 

$1,490,561,432 
1,315,198,782 

$1,634,640,741 
1,468,065,182 

$14^,038,221 
134,076,054 

26.67 

July,  1901 

28.95 

Increase 

$175,362,650 

$166,575,559 

$9,962,167 

In  other  words,  these  interior  institutions,  which  had  for  months 
been  hurrying  all  their  spare  cash  to  the  New  York  banks  for  use  in 
that  rather  needy  market,  were  less  prepared  to  provide  for  the  autumn 
cash  requirements  of  their  own  harvest  districts,  in  the  middle  of  1902, 
than  they  were  in  1901,  when  there  were  no  such  crops  to  move.  It 
was  clear  that  the  money  situation  could  not  comfortably  endure  such 
gold  exports  and  such  domestic  cash  withdrawals  as  distinguished  the 
fall  of  1901.  September,  when  the  currency  sent  by  Western  banks  in 
the  spring  to  Eastern  markets  is  needed  for  use  in  the  harvest  district, 
is  always  the  period  of  test.  If  we  suppose  that  thirty  or  forty  millions 
in  actual  cash  are  needed  for  such  purposes ;  if  we  also  assume  that  the 
Western  banks  have  credits  to  that  amount  in  the  Eastern  markets,  that 
they  cannot  provide  for  the  farmers  out  of  the  cash  reserved  at  home, 
and  that  the  Eastern  banks  also  have  used  all  these  Western  credits  in 
the  Eastern  market,  the  situation  is  plain  enough. 

The  above  assumptions  are,  moreover,  all  correct.  Last  autumn  a 
sum  of  upward  of  $30,000,000  net  is  known  to  have  left  New  York  for 
the  interior  during  September,  October,  and  November.  Western  bank 
money  was  as  much  a  factor  in  Wall  Street,  during  the  spring  of  1902, 
as  it  was  a  year  before.  The  July  national  bank  returns  to  the  comp- 
troller showed  the  ratio  of  cash  reserves  to  liabilities  in  the  Middle 
West  to  be  three  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  before ;  in  the  farther  West 
six  per  cent  lower;  in  the  South  three  per  cent  lower.  Finally,  surplus 
reserves  of  New  York  banks,  at  the  close  of  August,  were  $9,700,000, 
against  $11,900,000  in  1901.  In  the  second  week  of  September  they 
virtually  disappeared,  the  showing  then  being  the  weakest  for  the  period 
since  1890.     The  case  was  clear. 

To  avoid  distress  arising  from  the  resultant  drain  —  which,  even  if 
temporary,  may  be  severe  —  there  are  three  expedients.  The  Eastern 
banks  may  cut  down  their  loans  and  liabilities ;  the  Treasury,  through 
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bond-redemption  or  through  an  actual  deficit,  may  pour  out  its  surplus 
on  the  market ;  or  gold  may  be  drawn  from  Europe.  The  first  expe- 
dient could  not  be  employed  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  restore 
equilibrium.  Something  had  been  expected  from  the  Treasury,  chiefly 
because  of  the  laws  enacted  during  April,  which  cut  down  yearly  in- 
ternal revenue  $72,000,000  further,  and  increased  appropriations  by  at 
least  $20,000,000.  The  entire  public  surplus,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  last  June,  was  $92,000,000 :  it  seemed  reasonable,  then,  to 
suppose  that  no  surplus  whatever  could  occur  this  year,  and  that 
a  deficit  was  possible.  But  the  calculation  missed  one  salient 
point. 

I  showed,  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine,  that  the  unpar- 
alleled domestic  consumption  of  commodities,  notably  steel  and  iron,  had 
caused,  even  in  the  spring,  continuous  increase  in  the  import  trade.  This 
increase  was  even  larger  later  on.  In  July,  internal  revenue,  as  a  result 
of  the  tax-reduction  law,  decreased  $6,700,000  from  1901;  but  customs 
receipts  increased  $3,200,000.  In  August,  while  internal  receipts  de- 
clined $4,500,000,  customs  expanded  $5,100,000.  In  the  first  half  of 
September,  customs  receipts  rose  four  times  as  rapidly  as  internal  receipts 
declined.  New  York,  where  most  of  the  customs  revenue  is  paid,  was 
drawn  upon  very  heavily.  The  Government  took  $4,000,000  from  that 
city's  banks  in  the  closing  week  of  August,  and  $12,000,000  in  the 
first  half  of  September. 

For  reasons  which  I  set  forth  in  the  preceding  number,  the  redemp- 
tion of  government  bonds  by  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Gage's  usual  expedi- 
ent, had  ceased  entirely ;  therefore  this  automatic  source  of  releasing  the 
Treasury's  accumulated  money  was  no  longer  in  operation,  and  Secre- 
tary Shaw  was  resolved,  quite  properly,  that  it  should  not  be  resumed. 
In  fact,  since  the  forced  redemption  of  government  bonds  by  the  Treas- 
ury had  ceased,  prices  for  these  bonds  had  declined  substantially,  and 
bank-note  circulation  had  again  begun  to  increase.  The  total  circula- 
tion, which  had  reached  in  June  its  minimum  of  $356,672,000,  in- 
creased $2,300,000  during  July,  and  $2,300,000  more  in  August.  The 
Secretary  then  proposed  to  officers  of  the  banks  that  note  circulation 
should  be  utilized  for  the  relief  of  the  money  market.  His  theory  was 
that  if  enough  of  the  new  circulation  could  be  taken  out,  notes  could  be 
used  in  place  of  legal  tender  for  harvest  purposes,  and  the  drain  on  bank 
reserves  be  at  least  mitigated. 

There  were,  however,  two  very  practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such 
achievement.     In  the  first  place,  government  bonds  were  hard  to  obtain 
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in  quantity,  except  at  such  a  price  as  rendered  their  use  for  temporary 
purposes  undesirable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  came  up  rather 
pertinently  as  to  how  much  use  the  new  bank  notes,  which  are  not 
issued  in  less  than  $5  denominations,  could  serve  in  the  harvest 
region. 

There  was  left  the  possibility  of  relief  through  imported  gold,  and  in 
this  regard  the  outlook  for  ample  crops  was  of  the  highest  consequence. 
With  the  prospect  of  large  agricultural  exports,  and  with  the  demand  for 
capital  in  Europe  as  light  as  I  have  already  shown  it  to  be,  the  financial 
community  settled  down  to  the  more  or  less  comfortable  assurance  that 
not  only  would  European  lenders  fail  peremptorily  to  call  in  the  heavy 
loans  made  by  them  in  the  spring  to  American  borrowers,  but  that  gold, 
in  the  nature  either  of  payment  for  our  grain  or  of  advances  to  our  finan- 
ciers, would  be  sent  to  make  good  our  Eastern  bank  reserves.  The  Lon- 
don estimate  current  at  the  opening  of  September  was  that  at  least 
$30,000,000  could  be  spared.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  that 
unless  an  unprecedentedly  heavy  export  of  agricultural  produce  should 
occur,  our  debt  to  Europe,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season,  will  be  larger, 
not  smaller,  than  to-day's.  Under  similar  circumstances,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  European  public  bought  our  stocks.  It  has  not  done  so  this 
year. 

The  agricultural  export  movement,  on  which  so  much  depends  this 
autumn,  showed  in  the  summer  how  little,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago, 
that  trade  has  contributed  toward  paying  our  foreign  debits.  This  is  the 
showing  for  the  midsummer  months : 

Wheat  Exports. 


1903  —  bushels. 

1901  —  bushels. 

1900  -  bushels. 

May 

9,576,367 

7,286,897 
8,517,852 

15,857,058 
12,863,155 
18,460,991 

9,299,934 

June 

8,833,625 

July 

5,550,895 

Corn  Exports. 

May 
June 
July 


1902  —  bushels. 


453,348 
595,399 
518,351 


1901  —  bushels. 


10,585,868 

10,845,166 

6,999,028 


1900  —  bushels. 


18,705,084 
14,431,427 
15,991,745 
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Cotton  Exports. 


May 
June 
July 


1902  —  bales. 


268,721 
176,270 
125,994 


1901  —  bales. 


411,447 
231,996 
235,237 


1900  —  bales. 


250,488 
147,222 
156,008 


The  story  of  decreased  values  is  even  more  impressive.  Taking  all  agri- 
cultural exports  —  oats,  barley,  rye,  provisions,  and  oils,  in  addition  to 
the  above-named  commodities  —  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports, 
during  the  three  months  in  question,  was  no  less  a  sum  than  $57,000,000. 
What  should  especially  be  noticed  is  that  not  only  corn,  whose  crop  of 
1901  fell  short,  but  wheat  and  cotton,  ran  this  season  far  below  their 
export  record  of  1901.  Exports  of  other  than  agricultural  products 
held  to  the  level  of  1901,  but  this  was  solely  because  of  the  larger  cop- 
per shipments. 

This  reduction  of  our  export  trade  may  be  expected  to  cease  when 
the  autumn  crops  move  out  in  quantity.  The  import  trade  is  another 
story.  In  June,  imports  of  merchandise  increased  $4,300,447,  making 
an  increase  of  $79,739,143  for  the  fiscal  year.  In  July,  the  increase 
over  a  year  ago  was  $6,110,608.  Of  the  July  increase,  which  was 
typical,  $2,764,000  was  in  manufactured  goods  and  $3,096,000  in  for- 
eign material  for  use  in  manufacture.  Most  noteworthy  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  imports  of  iron  and  steel  alone  increased  $2,204,000.  This  was  the 
true  cause  of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  customs  revenue  which  had 
so  considerable  an  influence  on  the  Treasury's  attitude  toward  the  money 
market.  Incidentally  it  may  be  observed  that  this  American  demand 
for  foreign  iron  had  substantial  influence  in  helping  out  English  trade 
from  its  worst  depression. 

The  iron  was  needed  simply  because  our  mills  could  not  produce 
enough  to  provide  for  the  immediate  and  pressing  needs  of  consumers. 
This  demand  for  iron,  during  the  season  just  past,  was  not  restricted,  as 
it  largely  was  in  the  "  boom  "  of  a  generation  ago,  to  buying  for  railway 
purposes.  The  laying  of  new  rails  and  the  building  of  new  bridges 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  railway  operations  of  the  year.  But 
the  striking  phenomenon  of  the  season  has  been  the  immense  increase 
in  the  use  of  structural  iron.  The  erection  of  iron  buildings  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  incidents  in  the  combinations  of  the  summer  was 
the  formation  of  a  huge  corporation  with  $65,000,000  capital,  in  the 
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nature  of  a  "building  trust,"  to  combine  a  company  formed  for  structu- 
ral work  with  three  or  four  large  corporations  dealing  in  real  estate,  and 
to  secure,  through  its  widely  extended  operations  and  its  connections 
with  the  steel  corporation,  the  ready  obtaining  of  material  and  the 
prompt  completion  of  work.  But  even  this  rapid  increase  in  construc- 
tion work  was  only  a  part  of  the  phenomenon  of  trade.  The  erection  of 
new  buildings  this  year  followed  general  trade  activity  and  prosperity, 
as  it  always  does. 

That  railway  earnings  should  have  increased  while  the  immense  and 
profitable  trade  of  the  summer  season  was  in  progress  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  remarkable  fact  about  this  railway  revenue  during 
the  greater  part  of  1902  has  been  the  small  extent  to  which  the  short- 
age in  the  corn  crop  seems  to  have  been  reflected.  That  traffic  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  companies  in  question  did 
not  reach  them  was  of  course  undeniable ;  but  the  figures  show  that  the 
loss  in  that  line  of  traffic  was  amply  made  up  in  others.  Taking  two 
months  of  the  recent  summer,  the  gross  earnings  for  June,  on  the  lead- 
ing railways  of  the  country,  increased  $3,300,000,  or  seven  per  cent, 
and  in  July  $4,300,000,  or  seven  and  five -eighths  per  cent.  This  hap- 
pened on  a  mileage  increased  barely  two  per  cent  over  1901. 

In  one  group  of  railways,  traffic  and  profits  were  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  which  began  on  May  12  and  has  continued 
into  September.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  in  this  connection 
the  various  matters  of  dispute  between  the  union  and  the  coal-mine 
owners.  Behind  the  various  technical  grievances  alleged,  and  behind 
even  the  demand  for  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages,  it  has  been  manifest 
from  the  first  that  the  union's  purpose  was  to  force  itself  to  a  position  of 
more  formidable  power.  Apparently  it  has  failed,  as  the  strike  in  the 
steel  mills  failed  last  year.  No  large  undertakings  of  the  sort  have,  in 
fact,  succeeded,  since  the  same  anthracite  union,  in  1900,  won  its  de- 
mands through  the  pressure  put  on  the  owners  by  the  politicians  during 
the  presidential  contest. 

The  coal-mining  railway  companies  appear  to  have  lost  some  six  or 
seven  million  dollars  by  the  embargo  during  the  recent  summer;  but 
that  is  the  smaller  part  of  the  matter.  Economically  this  year's 
struggle  is  but  another  step  in  the  working  out  of  the  deeply  interest- 
ing problem  whether  the  consolidation  of  industries  into  a  few  huge 
companies,  with  a  single  management,  is  or  is  not  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  consolidation  of  the  labor  unions. 

The  coal  strike  was,  in  fact,  only  an  incident.     Aside  entirely  from 
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the  railways,  nearly  all  American  industries  have  added  their  testimony 
to  the  country's  great  prosperity.  No  more  conclusive  witness  can  be 
had  than  the  record  of  the  clearing-house  exchanges,  representing  the 
total  amount  of  checks  drawn  on  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 
Since  the  volume  of  New  York  exchanges  has  been  largely  governed  by 
speculative  operations,  clearings  outside  of  that  city  are  alone  included 
in  the  subjoined  table : 

Clearings  Outside  of  New  York. 


1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

June 

$3,250,010,000 
3,586,142,000 
3,136,097,000 

$3,248,940,000 
3,287,854,000 
3,060,987,000 

$2,793,408,000 
2,704,365,000 
2,523,041,000 

$2,726,496,000 

July 

2,703,322,000 

August 

2,581,453,247 

It  was  the  genuine  demand  at  the  back  of  this  prosperous  trade, 
quite  as  much  as  the  Wall  Street  operations  pure  and  simple,  which 
created  the  strain  on  the  money  market.  Had  Wall  Street  asked  new 
credit  facilities  in  the  magnitude  of  1901,  either  the  country's  normal 
trade  would  have  been  stripped  of  its  resources  or  the  money  market 
would  have  collapsed  under  the  double  burden. 

Fortunately,  promoters  and  speculators  gave  this  season's  market  a 
reasonable  spell  of  ease.  Few  new  enterprises  placed  their  securities  on 
sale ;  promoting  syndicates  were  little  heard  from ;  some  undertakings 
ready  for  exploitation  —  among  them,  apparently,  the  shipping  trust  — 
were  quietly  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  season.  What  was  perhaps 
more  striking  still  was  a  movement  of  some  of  the  large  controlling 
interests  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  heavy  commitments  in  the 
money  market.  This  could  be  done  by  simply  throwing  their  share 
holdings,  or  part  of  them,  on  the  market.  But  to  that  course  there  were 
two  distinct  objections  —  the  demoralization  in  prices  likely  to  ensue, 
and  the  fact  that  such  sales  might  forfeit  control  of  the  enterprise. 
With  the  problem  thus  presented,  ingenious  minds  were  set  at  work 
planning  how  to  retain  unquestioned  control  on  a  smaller  outlay  of  cap- 
ital, and  how  to  arrange  the  securities  involved  so  that  they  might  be 
sold  to  the  public  without  upsetting  confidence.  It  is  possible  that 
this  purpose  was  in  a  way  to  have  been  served  by  the  plan  of  converting 
$200,000,000  Steel  Corporation  preferred  stock  into  bonds.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  inspiration  of  the  plan,  earlier  in  the  year,  by  which  the 
great  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  property,  with  its  $52,000,000  capital, 
was  leased  to  a  company  having  no  assets,  the  control  of  whose  stock 
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could  be  acquired  cheaply.  It  was  brought  to  its  highest  point  of  develop- 
ment by  the  Rock  Island  Railway's  capital  conversion,  placed  before  the 
financial  public  at  midsummer. 

This  company,  whose  outstanding  common  stock  amounted  then  to 
$75,000,000,  was  controlled  by  a  group  of  Western  financiers  who  had 
used  the  enormous  profits,  derived  by  them  from  the  steel  amalgama- 
tions, to  buy  up  an  actual  majority  of  the  railway's  shares.  They  found 
the  process  costly ;  during  the  present  year  the  market  valuation  of  the 
stock  had  reached  200.  Their  holdings  were,  of  course,  sustained  by 
borrowings  from  the  banks.  Attempts  to  sell  even  a  portion  of  these 
holdings  would  have  made  possible  loss  of  control  such  as  occurred  last 
spring  in  the  case  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville.  In  that  case  wealthy 
speculators,  backed  by  unlimited  credit  in  a  group  of  financial  institu- 
tions, bought  up  the  shares  with  absolute  recklessness  in  the  open  money 
market,  snatched  actual  control  from  the  Belmont  interests,  and  then 
forced  a  powerful  banking  house,  with  large  railway  interests  in  the 
South,  to  take  up  the  stock  from  them  at  an  excessive  price. 

To  avoid  such  hazards,  and  yet  to  lighten  their  load  of  banking  obli- 
gations, was  the  problem  of  the  Rock  Island  owners.  It  was  solved  by 
a  very  daring  expedient.  As  presented  to  the  market,  this  plan  con- 
templated the  exchange  of  $75,000,000  requirement  common  stock  for 
$75,000,000  four-per-cent  bonds  of  a  holding  company.  The  same  Rock 
Island  shareholders  who  had  received  the  $75,000,000  bonds  were  also 
to  receive  100  per  cent  in  new  common  stock  and  75  per  cent  in  new 
preferred.  Apparently  it  was  reasoned  that,  although  the  amount  of 
stock  would  be  increased  through  such  a  plan,  the  bonding  of  the  com- 
pany and  the  deposit  of  its  equities  as  collateral  for  the  mortgage  would 
so  far  reduce  the  market  valuation  of  the  new  shares  as  to  make  con- 
trol comparatively  cheap.  The  bonds,  of  course,  would  have  no  vote. 
If,  then,  the  average  price  of  the  new  shares  were  to  be,  say,  half  the 
price  of  the  whole  existing  stock,  it  was  clear  that  only  half  the  capi- 
tal now  tied  up  in  the  enterprise  would  be  required  for  control.  The 
proposition  met  a  stormy  reception  in  financial  circles,  chiefly  because  of 
its  boldness  in  heaping  on  the  company  new  liabilities  with  foreclosure 
powers.  Yet  opposition,  being  only  sustained  by  minority  holdings  of 
the  shares,  was  futile. 

The  truth  is  that  this  particular  conversion  of  contingent  into  fixed 
liabilities  was  only  a  sign  of  prevailing  tendencies.  Its  purpose  is  in- 
variably the  same ;  it  is  done  in  order,  by  use  or  misuse  of  power  over  a 
company's  finances,  to  make  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  enterprise 
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a  safe  and  easy  possibility  before  financial  fortunes  are  on  the  turn. 
The  same  expedient,  applied  in  a  different  way,  was  used  by  the  Goulds 
and  Vanderbilts  in  the  later  eighties. 

The  holder  of  a  company's  shares  is  a  partner  in  the  undertaking. 
If  it  goes  amiss,  he  is  the  loser.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  convert 
his  share  holdings  or  a  part  of  them  into  bonds,  he  thereby  becomes  a 
creditor,  with  all  the  peculiar  advantages  which  a  well-secured  creditor 
enjoys.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tendency  during  the  last  two 
years  either  to  issue  new  bonds  to  secure  the  capital  of  outsiders,  or  to 
exchange  bonds  for  shares  which  it  is  desired  to  purchase,  has  been  very 
striking.  Indeed  the  most  startling  illustration  of  the  movement  hap- 
pened more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  railroads  issued  $200,000,000  bonds  in  exchange  for  the 
$100,000,000  stock  of  the  Burlington  and  Quincy. 

This  operation  has  been  frequently  imitated  since.  The  proposi- 
tion to  convert  $200,000,000  shares  of  the  steel  corporation  into  bonds 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  these  pages.  One  of  the  striking  epi- 
sodes of  the  earlier  spring  was  the  acquisition,  on  a  similar  plan,  of 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  Louisville.  During  the  summer  large 
amounts  of  this  stock,  of  which  some  $15,000,000  worth  was  outstand- 
ing, were  bought  up  on  the  market  by  a  speculative  "  pool. "  It  so 
happened  that  this  railway  company  controlled  an  important  entrance 
to  Chicago  from  the  South.  Its  purchase  in  the  market,  by  the  specu- 
lators, on  the  basis  of  borrowed  money,  raised  the  price  of  the  common 
stock  from  forty-nine  to  eighty,  and  of  the  preferred  from  seventy-five 
to  ninety.  Having  acquired  control,  the  speculators  offered  their  stock 
to  two  of  the  stronger  railways  of  the  South.  In  the  end,  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  the  Southern  Railway  jointly  took  over  the 
majority  holdings  of  the  Wall  Street  speculators,  paying  in  four-per- 
cent bonds  at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight  dollars  per  share  for  the  com- 
mon stock  and  ninety  dollars  for  the  preferred.  That  is  to  say,  up- 
ward of  $3,000,000  profit  was  obtained  by  the  "speculative  pool"  on 
their  operation,  and  the  price  which  they  received  was  paid  in  the  bonds 
of  sound  and  powerful  corporations. 

The  experience  of  the  Steel  Corporation  during  the  last  three  months 
has  been  curiously  interesting.  After  the  vote  of  steel  trust  sharehold- 
ers on  May  19,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  plan  of  converting 
$200,000,000  preferred  stock  into  bonds  would  be  carried  through. 
The  general  features  of  that  plan  were  described  in  the  last  number 
of  this  magazine.     As  it  turned  out,  however,  litigation  was  at  once 
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begun  to  prevent  the  furtherance  of  this  plan.  The  first  of  such 
suits  was  brought  before  Judge  Lacombe  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  New  York  City,  asking  for  an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  com- 
pulsory conversion  deprived  the  shareholder  of  his  contract  rights,  and 
was  therefore  illegal  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Judge  Lacombe 
took  ground  against  this  contention,  although  admitting  that  there 
was  no  express  provision  in  the  corporation  charter  for  the  retirement 
of  stock  by  bond  issues.  He  pointed  out  that  the  practice  in  New  Jersey 
was  to  amend  or  alter  charters  at  the  will  of  the  Legislature,  and  that 
this  fact  proved  the  contract  right  not  to  be  perpetual. 

In  the  ensuing  week  a  similar  suit  was  brought  against  the  steel  cor- 
poration in  the  New  Jersey  courts.  Vice-Chancellor  Emery,  on  June  16, 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  against  the  conversion  of  the  preferred 
stock  into  bonds.  Judge  Emery's  reasoning,  in  a  nutshell,  was,  that 
every  shareholder  was  entitled  to  the  bonds  issued  for  such  conversion,  but 
that  none  could  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  accept  any  such  exchange. 
If,  therefore,  bonds  were  issued  in  exchange  for  stock  to  shareholders 
who  assented  to  the  plan  and  were  withheld  from  shareholders  who  dis- 
sented, a  contract  right  was  violated.  Judge  Emery  intimated  that  the 
conversion  plan  might  possibly  have  been  carried  out  through  allotment 
of  bonds  to  every  shareholder,  whether  he  should  elect  to  accept  or  not. 
But  he  made  the  point  distinctly  that  such  distribution  could  be  made 
only  pro  rata,  and  that  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  of 
engaging  a  syndicate  to  provide  sufficient  extra  stock  to  make  up  the 
total  exchange  of  $200,000,000,  vitiated  the  entire  plan.  It  was  there- 
fore restrained  from  operation.  An  appeal  was  taken,  but  this  reached 
the  Court  of  Errors  only  on  the  eve  of  its  adjournment,  so  that  the  whole 
operation  necessarily  went  over  to  the  autumn. 

The  case  attracted  very  general  interest,  from  the  fact  that  law  and 
precedent  were  clearly  felt  to  be  in  process  of  formation.  One  inference 
which  might  be  drawn  from  Judge  Emery's  decision  was  that  the  so- 
called  Eeed  Act  of  last  spring's  New  Jersey  Legislature,  by  which  the 
Steel  Corporation  gained  authority,  on  a  two-thirds  vote  of  shareholders, 
to  convert  stock  into  bonds,  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  The 
Steel  Corporation  appealed  from  Judge  Emery's  decision  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey Court  of  Errors,  and  in  the  interim  its  lawyers  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  proving  that  the  suit  against  the  company  was  not  brought  in 
good  faith.  Meantime  Judge  Emery's  decision  has  stood,  and  the  con- 
version plan  has  been  blocked. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  various  questions  which  I  have  reviewed  as 
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the  noteworthy  landmarks  of  the  last  three  months  lead  to  a  curiously 
interesting  position.  We  have  seen  that  although  the  wholesale  float- 
ing of  new  and  heavily  capitalized  concerns  was  checked,  still  there 
have  overhung  the  market  large  amounts  of  securities  which  have  not 
yet  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  It  was  also 
shown,  by  the  experience  of  the  spring,  that  the  floating  debt  of  Ameri- 
can markets  to  the  European  banking  centres  had  again  grown  very 
large.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  general  trade  have 
been  highly  prosperous,  the  harvests  have  resulted  in  a  promise  so  abun- 
dant as  apparently  to  assure  the  continuance  of  material  prosperity; 
the  $112,000,000  decrease  in  our  export  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  1902, 
wholly  a  result  of  last  year's  harvest  failures,  will  be  largely  or  wholly 
made  good  in  the  next  twelve  months,  and  thereby  the  means  of  taking 
up  some  of  our  foreign  liabilities  will  be  provided.  The  further  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  large  blocks  of  stocks  and  bonds,  as  yet  unissued  or 
undistributed,  be  absorbed  this  year  by  the  investing  public?  Clearly 
the  problem  of  the  next  few  months  is  how  far  real  capital  can  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  mere  creations  of  paper  securities. 

Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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The  utilization  of  the  resources  of  nature  goes  on  with  unabated 
activity.  A  few  years  ago,  in  addressing  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Sir  William  Crookes  drew  attention  to  the 
food  problem,  and  pointed  out  that  some  artificial  method  of  producing 
fertilizers  must  come  if  the  grain  supply  of  the  world  was  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demands  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  globe.  One  of  the 
principal  elements  in  the  food  of  plants  is  nitrogen,  but  it  must  be  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  or  of  a  nitrate  of  some  sort,  such  as  ni- 
trate of  soda  or  of  potash.  This  is  usually  obtained  either  by  the  nitrifi- 
cation of  organic  matter,  or  by  the  utilization  of  natural  deposits  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  Although  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  consists  of  free 
nitrogen,  this  is  altogether  inert  and  unfit  for  plant  food ;  but  now  prac- 
tical success  is  being  attained  in  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
and  its  conversion  into  nitric  acid  and  thence  into  alkaline  nitrates 
suitable  for  the  indefinite  regeneration  of  the  soil  and  the  nourishment 
of  grain. 

The  process  is  simply  a  commercial  application  of  the  discovery, 
made  years  ago  by  Siemens,  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  oxidized  by 
the  action  of  high-tension  electrical  discharges.  In  the  apparatus  of 
Messrs.  Bradley  and  Lovejoy,  in  operation  at  Niagara  Falls,  large  quan- 
tities of  air  are  passed  through  a  confined  space  in  which  powerful  elec- 
tric arcs  are  maintained,  and  this  is  found  to  produce  nitric  acid  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash 
on  a  commercial  scale.  When  it  is  understood  that  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  nitric  acid  are  now  made  every  year  from  natural  nitrates,  and 
that  the  demand  is  increasing  while  the  supply  of  nitrates  is  diminish- 
ing, it  will  be  seen  that  the  possibility  of  the  utilization  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  most  inert  element  in  nature  is  a  matter 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  cost  naturally  depends  upon  the 
charge  for  the  electrical  energy;  and  when  this  is  derived,  as  at  Niagara, 
from  a  natural  water  power,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ultimate  source  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world  from  the 
mechanical  energy  of  falling  water. 
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The  utilization  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  oldest  of  all 
the  employments  of  nature's  supplies,  since  it  forms  the  sustenance  of 
life  to  both  man  and  beast,  and  gives  the  possession  of  the  one  thing 
which  wholly  distinguishes  him  from  the  lower  animals  —  the  power  of 
producing  fire.  At  the  same  time,  until  recently  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
has  had  its  effectiveness  greatly  diminished  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
diluted  with  nitrogen.  With  the  production  of  liquid  air,  however,  there 
has  been  made  available  a  method  of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the 
nitrogen  by  the  process  of  fractional  distillation.  This  will  readily  be 
understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  liquid  air  is  really  a  mixture  of 
liquid  nitrogen  and  liquid  oxygen.  Since  the  nitrogen  has  a  lower  boil- 
ing point  than  the  oxygen,  it  is  found  that  in  any  body  of  liquid  air 
the  evaporation  of  the  nitrogen  will  ultimately  leave  almost  pure  liquid 
oxygen  behind. 

In  the  ingenious  methods  devised  by  Linde  and  by  Pictet,  the  cold 
produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  nitrogen  is  used  to  cool  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  air  to  a  temperature  below  the  critical  point,  so  that  this  may  be 
in  turn  liquefied  by  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  mechanical 
energy ;  and  hence  the  supply  of  liquid  air  for  fractional  distillation  is 
maintained  at  a  moderate  cost.  Pictet  has  proposed  the  charging  of  the 
air  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  before  liquefaction,  since  this  enables 
a  supply  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  to  be  produced  by  the  same  operation. 
The  market  price  of  this  latter  product  defrays  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  process,  the  oxygen  being  practically  a  by-product.  The 
applications  of  pure  oxygen  are  limited  only  by  its  cost,  and  in  metal- 
lurgy and  manufacturing  chemistry  it  must  find  an  unlimited  market  if 
the  price  car  be  made  sufficiently  low. 

As  an  interesting  reversal  of  the  utilization  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  a  practical  process  for 
restoring  the  supply  of  oxygen  to  a  body  of  vitiated  air,  thus  enabling 
the  atmosphere  of  an  enclosed  space  to  be  breathed  over  and  over  again. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  MM.  Desgrez  and  Balthazard  by  the  em- 
ployment of  tablets  of  sodium  peroxide.  When  the  peroxide  is  brought 
into  contact  with  water  it  is  decomposed  and  free  oxygen  is  given  off,  the 
sodium  at  the  same  time  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  in 
the  air.  By  means  of  a  suitable  and  convenient  automatic  apparatus, 
tablets  of  sodium  peroxide  may  be  dropped  into  a  vessel  of  water  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  replace  the  amount  of  oxygen  withdrawn  by  the  lungs  of 
those  present,  and  the  air  is  thus  maintained  in  a  normal  condition  for 
continued  respiration.  The  uses  of  such  an  apparatus  are  manifest. 
14 
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Thus,  for  the  exploration  of  gaseous  mines  or  for  the  entrance  into  smoky 
apartments,  a  small  portable  apparatus  will  enable  a  man  to  encounter 
conditions  which  would  otherwise  result  in  certain  asphyxiation.  While 
it  has  been  suggested  that  this  method  might  be  used  for  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere  of  crowded  places  of  assembly,  it  does  not  yet  appear 
that  it  can  compete  in  cost  with  the  provision  of  adequate  ventilation. 
There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  element  of  cost  does  not 
enter,  and  for  such  the  method  will  prove  invaluable. 

Since  the  last  quarterly  review  in  these  pages  material  progress  has 
.been  made  in  the  applications  of  magnetic  waves  to  space  telegraphy. 
At  that  time  attention  was  directed  to  the  development  of  methods  of 
"  tuning  "  for  the  differentiation  of  messages  sent  from  various  transmit- 
ters. The  limitations  of  the  coherer,  the  principal  element  in  the  re- 
ceiver, have  been  felt,  however,  to  be  a  material  impediment  to  the 
development  of  any  system  in  which  it  is  employed.  Briefly,  the  co- 
herer, which  is  the  result  mainly  of  the  researches  of  Onesti,  Branly,  and 
Lodge,  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube,  into  the  ends  of  which  are  inserted 
terminal  wires,  the  space  in  the  tube  between  the  wires  being  filled  with 
finely  divided  metallic  particles,  usually  of  nickel  or  silver.  The  wires 
and  tube  form  a  part  of  the  circuit  between  a  local  battery  and  a  receiv- 
ing instrument,  the  resistance  of  the  metallic  particles,  however,  being 
too  great  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  current.  When  a  magnetic  wave, 
emitted  by  a  distant  transmitter,  passes  over  the  coherer,  the  particles 
unite,  or  cohere,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  the  current  to  pass, 
and  the  battery  operates  the  receiver.  The  particles  must  then  be  caused 
to  "decohere,"  this  usually  being  effected  by  tapping  the  tube,  in  order 
that  the  next  wave  may  be  received.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  succes- 
sion of  operations  forms  a  serious  speed-limit  to  rapid  telegraphy. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  by  officers  cf  the  Italian  navy,  notably 
Castelli  and  Solari,  it  was  found  that  the  substitution  of  a  drop  of  mer- 
cury in  the  place  of  the  metallic  particles,  using  terminals  of  iron  and  of 
carbon,  produced  a  coherer  which  decohered  automatically  after  the 
passage  of  the  exciting  wave.  This  permitted  the  use  of  a  telephone  as 
a  receiving  instrument,  and  was  evidently  in  the  line  of  improvement. 
It  was  the  communication  of  this  form  of  coherer  to  Marconi  by  Lieu- 
tenant Solari,  which,  although  entered  at  the  British  Patent  Office  by  the 
former,  avowedly  as  a  communication  from  Solari,  led  to  the  exaggerated 
statements  in  the  daily  papers  concerning  the  use  by  Marconi  of  the 
work  of  others.     The  Italian  navy  coherer,  however,  has  been  found 
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unreliable  in  practice,  and  is  now  being  superseded  by  an  altogether 
different  form  of  receiving  apparatus.  This  device,  which  Marconi  terms 
a  "detector,"  is  based  upon  the  action  of  the  magnetic  waves  emitted  by 
the  transmitter  upon  a*  magnet  which  itself  is  being  subject  to  a  varying 
magneto-motive  force.  The  passage  of  the  wave  causes  a  corresponding 
change  to  take  place  in  the  strength  of  the  magnet,  and  the  changes 
can  be  heard  in  a  telephone  or  caused  to  operate  a  receiving  instrument. 
With  such  a  receiver  it  is  expected  that  messages  may  be  transmitted  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  words  a  minute,  and  this  result  alone  mate- 
rially changes  the  aspect  of  the  relation  of  space  telegraphy  to  subma- 
rine cables.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  the  curious 
fact,  observed  by  Marconi  in  his  experiments  on  the  steamer  "  Philadel- 
phia," that  communication  can  be  had  over  a  much  greater  distance  by 
night  than  by  day.  This  fact,  for  which  no  entirely  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  yet  been  given,  may  lead  to  further  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  space  telegraphy  in  a  manner  which  shall  reveal  more  fully  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 

Pending  the  application  of  space  telegraphy  to  the  commercial  trans- 
mission of  messages,  an  extension  of  its  present  use  for  communicating 
between  vessels  is  planned  in  the  form  of  a  floating  station  to  be  moored 
about  110  miles  west  of  the  Lizard,  and  equipped  with  both  receiving 
and  transmitting  instruments.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  three  great 
marine  thoroughfares  leading  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  the  Channel, 
such  a  station  will  prove  of  great  value  in  reporting  incoming  vessels ; 
and  its  establishment,  in  connection  with  the  American  station  on  the 
Nantucket  lightship,  should  lead  to  the  equipment  of  many  vessels  with 
the  necessary  apparatus. 

In  contrast  to  the  excellent  progress  which  has  been  made  in  space 
telegraphy  appears  the  lethargy  of  the  old  overland  companies  as  regards 
the  encouragement  and  adoption  of  improvements.  In  Great  Britain 
the  conservatism  of  the  Post-Office  authorities,  by  whom  both  telegraph 
and  telephone  service  is  controlled  as  a  government  monopoly,  is  as 
marked  as  in  the  days  of  the  "  Circumlocution  Office  "  so  well  described 
by  Dickens.  In  the  United  States  the  name  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  has  long  been  a  by-word  among  scientific  men  as  a 
synonym  for  unprogressiveness  and  dogged  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements.  That  this  continues  to  be  the  case  is  apparent 
from  the  recent  correspondence  between  Professor  Pupin  and  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Western  Union  Company.  The  latter  assumes  such  an 
apologetic  tone  and  is  so  evidently  on  the  defensive  that  his  letters  have 
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only  strengthened  the  case  against  the  company,  which  evidently  fails 
to  realize  its  moral  responsibility  to  the  public  to  give  the  best  service 
that  modern  science  can  supply. 

The  work  of  the  engineer  in  the  exploitation  of  the  world  is  brought 
about  by  various  motives.  In  some  instances  it  is  the  discovery  of  pre- 
cious metals  or  other  natural  wealth  which  impels  the  construction  of 
railways,  the  cutting  of  canals,  or  the  improvement  of  harbors.  Again, 
the  improvement  of  military  communication  is  an  active  influence  in 
the  construction  of  works  which  act  also  as  the  advance  guard  of  com- 
merce and  civilization.  This  latter  motive  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
leading  one  in  the  construction  of  the  connecting  railway  between  Oren- 
burg, on  the  Ural  frontier  between  Eussia  and  Siberia,  and  Tashkend,  in 
Turkestan.  Until  now,  the  Trans-Caspian  railway  from  Krasnowodsk  to 
Merv  has  not  had  a  rail  connection  with  Russia's  railway  system;  water 
communication  across  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Baku  having  formed  an  element 
in  the  connection.  By  the  construction  of  the  new  line  above  referred  to, 
and  now  almost  completed,  the  eastern  end  of  the  Trans-Caspian  road  is 
placed  in  direct  all-rail  communication  with  the  trunk  system  of  Euro- 
pean Eussia,  as  well  as  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Eailway.  The  result  is 
that  Eussia  is  given  the  ability  to  throw  men  and  supplies  right  upon  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan,  while  at  the  same  time  the  great  provinces  of 
Turgai  and  Syr-Daria,  with  a  combined  area  of  more  than  350,000  square 
miles,  are  brought  into  modern  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Since  these  provinces  are  rich  in  mineral  deposits  and  agricul- 
tural resources,  while  but  sparsely  populated,  the  construction  of  more 
than  1,100  miles  of  railway  through  them  cannot  fail  to  promote  their 
industrial  as  well  as  military  exploitation. 

The  use  of  liquid  fuel  on  railways,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  these  pages,  has  been  followed  by  successful  experiments 
in  the  United  States  navy.  Oil  possesses  undoubted  advantages  as  a 
fuel  for  naval  boilers ;  since  its  use  does  away  with  the  production  of 
heavy  smoke,  which  often  reveals  the  whereabouts  of  a  ship  to  the 
enemy,  while  at  the  same  time  a  sudden  call  from  the  bridge  for  more 
steam  can  be  promptly  and  effectively  met.  The  great  relief  to  stokers 
by  reason  of  the  ease  of  firing  with  liquid  fuel  is  an  important  factor, 
while  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the  furnaces  is  also  to  be  considered. 
When,  with  coal  firing,  recourse  is  had  to  forced  draft  to  accelerate  the 
combustion,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  the  greatest  intensity  of  heat  in 
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the  back  part  of  the  furnaces ;  this  being  not  only  injurious  to  the  boil- 
ers, but  also  increasing  the  proportion  of  heat  wasted  in  the  uptake. 
With  liquid  fuel,  the  most  intense  combustion  can  be  maintained  and 
controlled  in  the  front  portion  of  the  furnaces ;  thus  enabling  a  much 
better  utilization  of  the  heat  to  be  secured,  without  injury  to  the  boiler. 
The  question  of  cost  is  always  to  be  considered ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  effective  arrangement  will  be  to  equip  coal-burning  furnaces 
with  oil  burners,  and  carry  a  reserve  supply  of  liquid  fuel  for  use  when 
the  maximum  steaming  capacity  is  demanded. 

The  questions  of  earthquakes  and  of  volcanic  eruptions  can  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  engineer,  except,  perhaps,  as  they 
may  influence  the  choice  of  situation  for  engineering  works  or  the  design 
of  structures  intended  to  be  of  unusual  stability.  At  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  seismological  instruments  for  the  detection  and  recording  of  tre- 
mors of  the  earth  is  falling  within  the  scope  of  engineering  work  in  various 
ways.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  possession  of  records  of  the  stability 
or  otherwise  of  a  definite  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  connection 
with  proposed  structures,  the  use  of  seismometers  for  recording  the  vi- 
brations of  existing  structures,  such  as  bridges,  tall  buildings,  and  the 
like,  has  been  suggested.  A  number  of  interesting  experiments  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  upon  the  vibrations  of  railway  bridges  in  Japan, 
by  a  native  engineer,  Mr.  Omori ;  and,  while  the  results  have  not  been 
altogether  conclusive,  they  may  lead  the  way  to  fuller  and  more  com- 
plete applications  of  the  method. 

The  prevalence  of  labor  troubles,  especially  in  the  mining  industries, 
is  calling  renewed  attention  to  the  influence  of  labor-saving  machinery 
upon  the  management  and  control  of  labor.  The  original  idea  involved 
in  the  design  of  a  machine  intended  to  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work 
otherwise  requiring  the  efforts  of  many  is  to  diminish  the  labor  cost  of 
the  product.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that,  with  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  required  and  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  special 
skill  and  for  long  years  of  training,  there  comes  also  less  probability  of 
labor  troubles.  This  is  especially  true  of  such  difficult  and  laborious 
work  as  the  mining  of  coal.  By  the  use  of  holing  and  cutting  contri- 
vances, and  by  the  employment  of  electrically  transmitted  power,  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  laborious  work  can  be  performed  by  machinery.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  one  of  the  most  important  and  far-reaching 
results  of  the  coal  strikes  will  be  a  greatly  increased  use  of  mechanical 
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devices  of  all  kinds,  this  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
number  of  employees  at  a  minimum,  thus  reducing  the  probability  of 
labor  troubles  to  the  lowest  degree.  That  this  policy  may  work  imme- 
diate hardship  to  those  whose  labor  is  thus  performed  by  machinery 
must  be  admitted ;  but  that  it  is  also  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  in  the 
main  is  evident.  The  whole  history  of  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery  shows  that  it  is  also  labor-making  machinery,  providing  more 
and  more  occupation  than  would  have  been  considered  possible  in  earlier 
times.  Every  advance  which  transfers  brutal  and  exhausting  labor  from 
the  muscles  of  human  beings  to  the  domain  of  inanimate  machinery 
must  be  regarded  as  making  for  the  progress  of  the  workman ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  highest  development  of  the  whole 
race  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  emancipation  of  labor  by  the 
intelligent  application  of  machines  whose  original  introduction  excites 
a  determined  opposition. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  labor  transformation  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  improved  methods  is  that  now  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  of  the  motive  power  of  the  elevated  railways  in 
New  York  City  from  steam  locomotives  to  electric  traction.  The  steam 
locomotive  requires  the  intelligent  care  of  a  trained  engineer  and  a 
skilled  fireman.  By  use  of  the  multiple-unit  system  the  demands  of 
the  electrically  operated  trains  are  met  by  the  services  of  a  single  motor- 
man,  who  need  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  construction  or  adjust- 
ment of  the  machinery,  who  can  learn  his  duties  fully  in  a  few  months, 
and  whose  responsibility  is  far  less  than  that  of  a  motorman  on  a  sur- 
face car  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  busy  city.  On  the  elevated  rail- 
ways there  are  no  street  crossings  to  be  watched,  while  an  uninterrupted 
right  of  way,  a  clear  track,  definite  stations,  and  complete  signal  system, 
all  act  to  render  the  motorman' s  work  much  simpler  than  that  on  the 
surface  roads.  This  must  naturally  remove  the  work  of  handling  the 
trains  from  the  locomotive  engineer  and  enable  it  to  be  performed  by 
any  careful  man  after  a  brief  period  of  training,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  present  engineers  to  retain  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  work  of  the  engineer  and  the  fireman,  under  the  new  state  of  affairs, 
is  concentrated  at  the  power-house,  and  a  large  part  of  the  gain  due  to 
the  introduction  of  electric  traction  would  be  nullified  if  labor  of  that 
class  were  compelled  to  be  carried  on  the  trains  as  well. 

The  question  of  steam  boilers  for  the  British  navy  has  been  brought 
to  the  front  by  the  final  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
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miralty  about  two  years  ago.  The  original  occasion  of  the  appointing 
of  the  commission  was  the  very  unsatisfactory  performance  of  the  Belle- 
ville water-tube  boilers,  for  which  the  French  patentees  had  been  paid  a 
large  royalty,  and  which  had  been  installed  in  a  number  of  important 
battleships  and  cruisers  of  recent  construction.  The  main  advantages 
claimed  for  the  water- tube  boiler  are  lighter  weight  for  a  given  power, 
ability  to  stand  a  heavier  pressure  than  the  large-diameter  cylindrical 
boiler,  greater  rapidity  of  steaming,  and  especially  a  greater  quickness 
in  getting  up  steam  in  case  of  sudden  demand  for  power. 

Although  several  types  of  water-tube  boiler  are  suitable  for  marine  use, 
they  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes :  the  small-tube  express  boil- 
ers, of  which  the  Yarrow  and  the  Thorny  croft  are  examples  of  British  de- 
sign and  the  Du  Temple  or  the  Normand-Sigaudy  of  French  design ;  and 
the  large- tube  type,  as  the  Niclausse,  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox,  the  Belle- 
ville, and  others  —  these  latter  resembling  most  nearly  the  well-estab- 
lished designs  of  water-tube  boilers  long  used  for  land  service.  Since  the 
Belleville  was  the  design  which  had  been  extensively  used  in  the  French 
navy  as  well  as  in  the  merchant  marine,  it  was  selected  by  the  Admiralty 
and  has  been  installed  in  many  important  vessels.  The  high  fuel  con- 
sumption, excessive  loss  of  water,  and  general  difficulty  of  maintenance, 
however,  caused  much  agitation  against  the  continuance  of  a  type  of  boiler 
which  might  seriously  affect  the  strength  of  Britain's  main  defence;  and 
the  appointment  of  the  commission  was  made  as  much  with  the  object 
of  silencing  the  critics  as  of  determining  the  future  policy  of  the  Admi- 
ralty upon  the  whole  question  of  boilers  for  the  navy.  The  subject  is 
such  an  important  one  to  all  naval  powers  that  the  report  is  of  much 
more  than  passing  interest  and  value.  In  an  interim  report,  made  about 
a  year  ago,  the  commission  announced  that  it  considered  the  Belleville 
boiler  unsuitable  for  use  in  the  navy,  and  recommended  that  no  more  of 
that  type  be  installed.  Then  followed  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  upon 
two  vessels  of  similar  build  and  displacement,  the  "  Hyacinth "  and  the 
"  Minerva ;  "  one  being  equipped  with  the  old-type  cylindrical  or  Scotch 
boiler,  and  the  other  provided  with  Belleville  boilers.  The  tests  in- 
cluded a  run  to  Gibraltar  and  back  as  well  as  various  experiments,  and 
the  result  is  seen  in  the  final  report  of  the  commission  above  mentioned. 

While  confirming  the  previous  opinion  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  the 
Belleville  boiler,  the  report  is  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  some  form 
of  water-tube  boiler  which  may  be  found  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time  it  appears  that  there  is  no  type  of  water-tube  boiler  which  can  be 
fully  recommended  for  naval  use ;  and  hence  the  compromise  is  made  of 
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recommending  the  installation  of  a  mixed  system,  each  vessel  to  have 
sufficient  capacity  of  Scotch  boilers  for  ordinary  cruising  and  for  port 
service,  the  remainder  to  consist  of  water- tube  boilers  for  rapid  emer- 
gency service  and  use  in  time  of  action.  The  water-tube  boilers  thus 
installed  may  be  of  various  types,  in  order  to  permit  such  a  development 
as  will  result  in  the  evolution  of  the  best  form,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  stable  basis  of  steam  supply  in  case  of  trouble  with  the  new 
boilers. 

Doubtless  this  plan  will  stimulate  engineers  to  improve  the  marine 
water-tube  boiler  until  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  design  is  produced, 
and  the  old  form  of  cylindrical  boiler,  with  its  extremely  heavy  shell, 
large  volume  of  water,  and  contracted  internal  furnaces,  will  be  super- 
seded. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  perceived  that  this  is  another 
step  in  the  conversion  of  the  man-of-war  into  a  floating  machine  shop. 
In  any  case  the  water-tube  boiler  must  be  a  more  highly  organized  piece 
of  machinery  than  the  old  cylindrical  boiler,  and  a  higher  degree  of  en- 
gineering skill  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results.  This  is  but 
another  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  more  and  abler  engineers  in  the  navy, 
and  for  fewer  men  who  are  not  engineers.  The  transformation  is  bound 
to  come,  and  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  sailor  will  be  as 
much  of  a  curiosity  in  the  navy  as  the  wooden  ship  in  which  he  had  his 
origin.  Navigation  is  as  much  an  engineering  science  as  is  surveying, 
and  the  conduct  of  a  naval  engagement  calls  for  the  same  executive 
ability  as  is  shown  to  be  possessed  by  many  engineers  in  the  civilian 
warfare  of  commerce,  so  that  all  the  conditions  demanding  a  change  are 
present.  Indeed,  it  has  been  very  strongly  intimated  that  an  important 
element  in  the  poor  behavior  of  the  Belleville  boilers  was  the  lack  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  they  were  handled. 

In  discussing  the  development  of  aeronautics  in  the  last  issue,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  fact  that,  while  immediate  results  might  be  at- 
tained with  the  dirigible  balloon,  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of 
navigating  the  air  might,  with  greater  likelihood,  be  expected  to  come 
from  the  development  of  the  aeroplane.  It  is  altogether  possible  that 
the  one  may  be  derived  from  the  other.  M.  Santos-Dumont  now  pro- 
poses to  equip  a  dirigible  balloon  with  auxiliary  aeroplanes,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  steadying  the  apparatus  against  pitching,  and  also  to  enable  a 
portion  of  the  effort  of  the  motor  to  be  utilized  as  a  sustaining  power. 
This  suggests  that  experiments  of  value  might  be  made  with  an  aero- 
plane such  as  that  designed  by  Maxim  or  Langley,  originally  sustained 
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in  the  air  by  a  balloon,  and  gradually  given  less  and  less  support,  as 
experience  is  gained  in  its  use.  The  whole  problem  is  so  completely 
bound  up  with  the  development  of  light-weight  motors  and  with  im- 
proved materials  that  it  is  only  by  some  such  tentative  method  of  experi- 
ment in  actual  navigation  that  real  experience  can  be  gained. 

In  connection  with  the  very  important  subject  of  the  strength  of 
materials  of  construction,  attention  is  directed  to  the  value  of  the  study 
of  methods  of  testing.  While  it  is  of  much  practical  importance  that 
testing  machines  should  be  employed  in  regular  service  to  ascertain  if 
the  product  of  a  manufactory  is  maintained  at  the  required  standard,  it 
is  also  especially  desirable  that  all  the  efforts  of  scientific  research  should 
be  directed  toward  the  development  of  new  methods  and  improved  prod- 
ucts. Experience  has  shown  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  material  resists  a  stress  or  yields  to  it  requires  a  much 
more  careful  and  scientific  study  than  is  contained  in  the  mere  breaking 
of  a  number  of  specimens  in  a  testing  machine,  or  in  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  ultimate  composition.  Already  the  science  of  metallography 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  a  microscopical  study  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  a  material,  and  good  practical  results  have  followed.  In  a  recent 
communication  to  the  French  Academy,  M.  Fremont  gives  some  very 
interesting  results  of  his  investigations  into  the  varying  elastic  limit  of 
metals  under  compression.  When  polished  specimens  are  subjected  to 
compressive  stresses  certain  portions  of  the  bright  surfaces  are  perceived 
to  become  suddenly  dulled  as  the  elastic  limit  is  reached,  and  it  appears 
evident  that  there  may  exist,  along  with  a  homogeneous  structure,  a  lack 
of  uniform  resistance  to  stress,  rendering  ordinary  tests  very  deceptive. 
It  is  altogether  possible  that  if  we  knew  more  about  the  exact  condi- 
tions occurring  at  the  instant  of  rupture,  it  might  be  possible  to  over- 
come the  elements  of  weakness  to  a  larger  degree.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  by  photographing  the  consecutive  stages  of  rupture  on  a 
sensitized  film  moving  at  an  extremely  high  velocity,  the  images  might 
subsequently  be  reproduced  on  the  screen  in  a  cinematograph  at  such  a 
reduced  speed  as  to  enable  the  action  to  be  clearly  seen  and  studied.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  devices  originally  intended  for  amusement  and 
entertainment  may  thus  be  included  among  scientific  instruments  of 
research. 

Apart  from  the  improvement  of  materials  of  construction  themselves, 
distinct  progress  is  being  made  in  the  use  of  existing  materials  to  bet- 
ter advantage.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  various  combina- 
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tions  of  metal  and  cement  included  in  the  general  term  of  "reinforced 
concrete,"  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  "ciment  arme,"  This  combina- 
tion of  materials  is  an  exceptionally  happy  one.  A  concrete  of  good 
cement  and  stone  possesses  a  great  resistance  to  compression,  with  but 
a  slight  strength  to  oppose  tensile  stresses.  On  the  contrary,  light  rods 
or  rolled  sections  of  steel  resist  tension  admirably,  while  buckling  under 
compression.  Properly  arranged,  there  can  be  secured  a  close  contact 
and  union  between  the  two  materials,  the  embedding  of  the  steel  in  the 
concrete  protecting  it  at  the  same  time  from  oxidation  and  from  fire. 

The  result  has  been  the  commercial  development  of  a  large  number 
of  so-called  "systems"  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  many  of 
them  bearing  such  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other  as  to  demand  a  very 
minute  inspection  before  the  particular  twist  or  bend  to  the  wire  which 
constitutes  the  difference  can  be  detected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost 
any  combination  of  steel  rods  or  light  bars  embedded  in  concrete  will 
vastly  increase  the  strength  of  the  whole,  upon  the  tension  side,  at  a  tri- 
fling increase  in  cost;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  its  various  forms 
reinforced  concrete  is  destined  to  be  more  and  more  extensively  used  in 
construction.  The  small  quantity  of  metal  required,  as  compared  with 
ordinary  steel  structural  work,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  light  skel- 
eton structure  can  be  run  up  and  embedded  in  its  surrounding  concrete 
offer  powerful  commercial  reasons  for  its  use ;  while  the  artistic  possibil- 
ities are  such  as  to  cause  the  method  to  appeal  to  the  architect,  since  it 
removes  many  of  the  structural  limitations  formerly  placed  upon  the 
realization  of  his  ideas.  Actually,  the  whole  system  is  a  modification, 
in  the  light  of  modern  facilities,  of  the  method  of  the  Roman  builders 
who  erected  many  of  their  finest  structures  in  skeleton  of  brick  piers  and 
ribs,  the  whole  being  subsequently  embedded  in  a  concrete  of  rubble  and 
mortar.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fallen  campanile  of  Venice 
might  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  rebuilt  in  this  manner.  Any  criticism  as 
to  the  use  of  such  a  system  in  such  a  place  may  well  be  answered  by 
showing  that  it  possesses  far  greater  "  sincerity  "  than  was  revealed  in  the 
rubbish-filled  walls  of  the  ruined  tower. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rate  at  which  the  world's 
supply  of  stored  energy  in  the  form  of  coal  is  being  consumed.  In  the 
same  connection  attention  has  been  called  to  the  possibilities  which 
exist  in  the  systematic  cultivation  of  wood  fuel.  According  to  the  com- 
putations of  Helmholtz,  it  appears  that,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  cul- 
tivation in  Germany,  the  thermal  value  of  the  vegetable  growth  of  a 
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given  area  of  land  is  about  y^Vy  Par^  °^  ^ae  nea^  delivered  to  it  from  the 
sun.  It  has  been  estimated,  however,  that  by  the  planting  of  rapid- 
growing  timber  in  tropical  countries,  the  German  rate  can  be  increased 
about  fifteen  times,  and  that  about  one  per  cent  of  the  thermal  energy 
poured  upon  the  land  by  the  sun  may  be  stored  as  wood  fuel  for  subse- 
quent use.  Taking  4,000,000,000  acres  as  available  for  forest  culti- 
vation, and  introducing  intensified  methods  of  development,  by  a  scien- 
tific development  of  tropical  forest  land  a  perpetual  fuel  product  of  thirty 
times  the  present  coal  output  of  the  world  might  be  secured. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  compare  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  solar 
motor,  such  as  was  advocated  many  years  ago  by  Ericsson,  as  a  means 
of  utilizing  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  principal  difficulty  with  the  solar 
engine  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  energy  must  be  used  as  it  is  generated, 
as  it  cannot  be  conveniently  stored  or  transported.  It  is  yet  possible 
that  the  great  shadeless  region  of  the  Sahara  may  be  used  to  generate 
power  to  be  transmitted  electrically  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Henry  Hakkison  Suplee. 
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A  literary  survey  of  the  quarter  just  past  taxes  retrospection 
severely.  The  centenary  of  Dumas,  celebrated  July  6,  though  his  birth- 
day was  July  24,  was  the  occasion  of  much  laudatory  writing  in  the 
English  reviews,  and  also  of  the  excellent  little  biography  by  M.  Pari- 
got.1  The  unanimity  of  all  the  critics  in  praise  of  "Alexander  the 
Great "  was  remarkable.  A  curious  coincidence  brought  to  light  within 
a  single  month  the  early  letters  of  Eenan  and  of  Taine.  The  letters  of 
Renan  describe  his  latter  days  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  and  his 
break  with  formal  religion.  The  Taine  letters  present  the  marvel  of  a 
man  and  a  philosopher  formed  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  beyond  the 
possibility  of  essential  change.  In  England  the  sensation  of  the  hour  — 
it  has  been  little  more  —  has  been  Mr.  Swinburne's  violent  apology  for 
Dickens  in  the  July  "Quarterly  Review."  His  outpourings  of  wrath 
upon  the  editors  and  detractors  of  the  author  of  "  Pickwick  "  have  been 
matter  for  parody  or  regret,  according  to  the  degree  of  respect  in  which 
Mr.  Swinburne's  erratic  genius  is  held.  One  may  also  note  the  aus- 
picious revival  of  the  handy  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,2  with  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen's  "George  Eliot."  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's  "Hazlitt" 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  "Matthew  Arnold"  have  followed  promptly. 
All  are  noticed  later ;  but  it  may  be  said,  by  way  of  anticipation,  that 
Sir  Leslie  devotes  himself  to  the  serious  analysis  of  a  great  literary  pro- 
duction, Mr.  Birrell  to  the  displaying  of  a  fascinating  and  paradoxical 
personality,  and  Mr.  Paul  to  illustrating  his  own  vivacity  —  three  modes 
of  treatment  which  produce  very  varying  results  and  are  suggestive  of 
reflection.  At  home  the  deadness  of  the  season  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  publishers  leave  me  little  to  chronicle,  though  we  are  rather  fortu- 
nate to  find  under  the  rubric  of  fiction  two  books  of  the  quality  of  Mr. 
Howells'  "The  Kentons "  and  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  "The  Virginian." 
The  death  of  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  following  closely  upon  the 
reprinting  of  her  novels,  "The  Morgesons,"  "Two  Men,"  and  "Temple 
House,"  recalls  her  brilliant  beginnings  and  awakens  a  keen  regret  that 

1  Paris :  Hachette.  2  Macmillan. 
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the  talent  which  gained  the  sincere  admiration  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
should  have  missed  of  its  normal  fruition.  She  will  be  remembered, 
much  as  Herman  Melville  is,  less  for  her  actual  accomplishment  than  for 
the  conviction  of  unusual  talent  which  her  works  and  her  personality 
inspired. 

Fiction. 

It  is  the  disadvantage  of  perfect  amiability  to  be  as  completely  dis- 
counted. We  know  so  well  an  old  friend's  habitual  qualities  that  we 
take  them  for  granted  and  refuse  to  accept  him  in  any  novel  aspect. 
Perhaps  none  of  our  American  writers  suffers  more  from  this  kind  of 
stereotyped  recognition  than  Mr.  Howells.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  " '  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook/  'Venetian  Life/  'The  Eise  of  Silas  Lapham/ 
the  'Mouse  Trap/  and  other  farces,"  and  so  saying  to  imagine  that  one 
has  boxed  the  compass  of  his  elusive  talent.  But  any  one  who  should 
take  "  The  Kentons  "  for  granted,  or  ascribe  it  lightly  to  the  "  Silas 
Lapham"  arc  of  the  Howells  circle,  would  go  far  wrong.  For  "The 
Kentons  "  not  only  exemplifies  Mr.  Howells'  familiar  qualities  at  their 
best,  but  is  as  well  a  most  keen  and  kindly  satire  of  American  society. 
Herein  lies  its  difference  from  other  novels  of  his  to  which  it  bears  a  su- 
perficial likeness. 

If  I  might  presume  to  supply  Mr.  Howells  with  a  sub-title,  I  would 
suggest  "The  Kentons:  Some  Hesitancies  of  American  Emotion."  The 
pith  of  the  book  is  this,  that  in  a  delightful  family  from  Tuskingum, 
Ohio,  for  which  America  may  safely  be  read,  an  emotion  is  so  sacred  a 
thing  that  not  only  no  outsider  but  not  even  its  possessor  may  presume 
to  undertake  its  regulation.  The  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  anarchy 
that  the  book  illustrates  will  appear  more  clearly  after  the  rather  slender 
plot  has  been  outlined. 

The  especial  emotion  across  which  an  entire  family  joins  in  writing 
"Private  Eoad "  is,  in  its  varying  stages,  Ellen  Kenton's  infatuation  for 
an  undesirable  and  underbred  young  man,  her  cruel  disillusionment,  her 
quest  of  forgetfulness,  and  her  healing  through  a  genuine  love  for  an 
amiable  and  heretical  clergyman.  The  curative  process  involves  the 
flight  of  the  whole  Kenton  family  from  its  dearly  loved  Tuskingum, 
and  its  considerable  inconvenience  in  New  York  and  other  foreign 
lands  while  Ellen  is  coming  round.  For  this  is  the  gist  of  the  story, 
that  Ellen  must  come  round  of  herself.  The  entire  family  will  consti- 
tute itself  a  committee  of  protection,  but  it  never  occurs  to  anybody  to 
Stand  between  her  and  her  own  folly.     In  fact,  her  fibre  is  so  delicate 
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that  her  protectors  do  well  to  dread  the  merely  sensible  course.  Her 
parents  are  too  amiable  to  realize  the  depths  of  Bittridge's  vulgarity,  too 
considerate  to  help  a  dreamy  girl  to  distinguish  between  cheap  vivacity 
and  frank  cameraderie,  too  well-disciplined  to  forbid  Bittridge  the  house. 
They  fly  from  him  when  Ellen  has  seen  his  worthlessness ;  they  exile 
themselves  when  it  is  her  wish ;  they  do  anything  but  interfere.  Herein 
they  represent  in  small  a  hesitancy  in  matters  emotional  which  is  pecul- 
iarly American  and  has  recently  been  hit  off  cleverly  by  Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes  in  her  vivacious  book,  "Those  Delightful  Americans." 

If  I  were  put  to  the  proof,  I  should  simply  ask  the  objector  to  con- 
fer English,  French,  or  German  citizenship  upon  Judge  Kenton  and 
family,  and  to  study  the  case  of  Ellen  thus  transposed.  First  of  all,  it 
is  clear  that  a  trans-Atlantic  girl  of  such  adequate  breeding  and  exqui- 
site personality  would  have  had  a  keener  sense  of  social  values.  A  Bit- 
tridge would  have  hardly  won  her  intimacy.  But  granting  Bittridge 
his  knack  of  fascination,  the  family  and  Ellen  would  have  acted  promptly 
under  the  appropriate  articles  of  the  social  code  which  apply  to  detrimen- 
tal young  men.  Under  any  circumstances,  Judge  Kenton  and  his  wife 
would  have  taken  the  matter  bravely  in  hand.  Ellen  might  have  met 
interference  with  an  elopement  —  the  romantic  solution,  or  by  filial 
submission  —  the  pathetic  solution.  Bittridge  might  have  carried  her 
off  bodily,  or  might  have  driven  her  into  a  convent;  the  family  would 
have  stood  its  ground,  and  the  book  would  have  been  a  very  different 
one.  To  the  Kentons  of  Tuskingum,  Ohio,  interference  was  impossible ; 
to  Ellen,  revolt  and  submission  were  alike  impossible;  nothing  was  pos- 
sible but  a  combined  flight  and  a  field  for  emotion  to  run  itself  out. 

"Is  everybody  so,  or  is  it  only  the  Kentons  that  seem  to  be  putting 
—  well,  their  affections  —  where  it's  perfectly  useless?"  asks  young 
Boyne  Kenton,  who,  dazzled  by  the  heroes  of  the  Gerolstein  school 
and  hesitating  between  a  grand  passion  and  his  Americanism,  has  be- 
come the  adorer  of  the  young  Queen  of  Holland.  His  case  of  con- 
fused emotion  is  in  the  best  style  of  comedy ;  and  the  least  suspicion  of 
burlesque  which  Mr.  Howells  permits  himself  in  this  instance  is  his 
nearest  approach  to  satire  of  his  dear  good  people.  In  fact,  the  Ken- 
tons, even  in  their  Scheveningen  exile  for  Ellen's  sake,  are  never  ridicu- 
lous. Their  backing  and  filling  about  her  pathetic  figure  has  something 
of  the  graciousness  of  a  quadrille  in  which  the  figures  are  somewhat 
vaguely  understood  but  the  dancers  are  of  the  best  breeding;  and  only 
the  youthful  and  slangy  Lottie,  who  knows  the  world  so  far  as  it  is  rep- 
resented by  the  attentive  young  men  of  Tuskingum  and  elsewhere, 
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brings  the  family  within  the  range  of  mundane  sentiment.  *  We  haven't 
got  Lottie's  consent  yet,"  observes  the  Judge  after  the  parental  blessing 
and  Ellen  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Eev.  Mr.  Breckon;  and  indeed 
Lottie  is  the  only  embodiment  of  social  law  which  the  family  affords. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  Mr.  Howells  never  obtrudes  these  satirical 
considerations  as  he  draws  to  the  life  these  delightful  people.  He  is  far 
more  concerned  to  prove,  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  Breckon,  that  "it's  hard 
to  live  up  to  Ohio  people  when  you're  at  your  best " ;  and  he  presents  the 
Kentons  at  their  best.  But  he  can  hardly  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  illustrating  and  criticising  the  essentially  American  doc- 
trine of  laissez-faire  in  matters  emotional  —  a  doctrine  which  exacts  all 
delicacies  and  all  sacrifices,  involving,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Ellen 
Kenton,  the  sorriest  complications  and  most  poignant  uncertainties 
while  as  a  principle  of  family  polity,  as  exemplified  in  the  parent  Ken- 
tons  particularly,  it  leads  out  into  manifold  practical  inconveniences. 
But  whether  exhibiting  the  Kentons  or  indirectly  illustrating  a  society 
without  an  emotional  code,  Mr.  Howells  has  never  been  more  subtle, 
pregnant,  and  delightful. 

In  passing  from  "The  Kentons"  to  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  "The  Vir- 
ginian," x  the  suspicion  came  over  me  that  the  Kentons  were  not  so  very 
American  after  all;  that  they  suffered  from  an  emotional  overtraining 
which  was  common  to  Paris  and  Tuskingum;  in  short,  that  they  were 
effete.  This,  at  least,  Mr.  Wister's  plainsmen  are  not;  and  the  transition 
from  the  implicate  experiences  of  the  Kentons  to  the  quick-shooting  and 
straight-riding  habits  of  the  Virginian  and  his  friends  and  foes  is  for  the 
moment  refreshing. 

The  transplanted  Virginian  and  actual  cowboy  who  is  Mr.  Wister's 
hero  is  indubitably  of  heroic,  if  also  of  conventional,  make.  Whether 
roping  a  steer,  making  love  to  Molly  Wood  —  spinster  of  Bennington, 
Vermont,  and  schoolma'am  of  Bear  Creek,  Wyoming  —  passing  upon  a 
modern  poet,  stringing  up  a  "  bunkie  "  unhappily  caught  in  a  horsesteal- 
ing way,  drawing  a  bead  on  a  bad  man,  taming  a  mutinous  "outfit," 
or  before  the  more  dread  ordeal  of  greeting  Molly's  Eastern  relatives, 
the  Virginian  is  sure  of  his  own  mind  and  of  his  own  deed.  I  hardly 
know  a  more  engaging  hero.  Jack  Hamlin  grafted  upon  Jan  Ridd  and 
set  down  among  vast  plains,  deep  canons,  and  solemn  mountains,  with 
a  sense  of  multitudinous  cattle  and  of  patient,  tireless  horses  filling  a 
scene  sparsely  occupied  by  human  kind  —  this  is  the  larger  impression 
that  the  book  makes  upon  me.     And,  besides  all  this,  it  is  a  very  hu- 
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morous  book,  full  of  Homeric  laughter  and  of  the  large  jesting  that  of 
old  time  pleased  the  happy  gods.  It  is  also  a  poetical  book,  with  a 
peculiar  elation  in  the  description  of  the  long  nuptial  days  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  his  bride  on  their  island  and  with  a  very  special  horror  where 
the  hero  and  the  author  follow  the  fresh  trail  of  a  horse  and  two  men 
and  think  fearfully  of  the  two  thieves  they  have  left  swinging  in  the 
cottonwoods.  Here  are  many  reasons  for  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wister,  and 
grounds  enough  for  pronouncing  his  book  a  remarkable  one. 

When  that  perversity  which  prompts  one  to  challenge  any  frank  and 
spontaneous  enjoyment  wreaks  itself  upon  "The  Virginian,"  it  finds 
surprisingly  little  to  take  back  from  the  first  enthusiasm.  Something 
there  is,  perhaps,  on  the  score  of  art.  The  novel  bears,  in  a  certain 
episodic  character  and  lack  of  unity,  the  marks  of  its  composition  from 
isolated  sketches.  Much  that  is  entertaining  in  the  mere  pranks  of  the 
hero  might  have  been  sacrificed  with  advantage  to  the  book  as  a  whole. 
The  story  is  told  in  a  brave  and  direct  fashion,  as  is  fitting,  without 
either  affectation  of  fine  writing  or  over-emphasis ;  yet  it  lacks  that  dis- 
tinction of  style  which  lends  durability  to  the  merely  well-told  story. 
But  the  doubt  whether  our  grandchildren  will  be  reading  "The  Virgin- 
ian "  is  comparatively  irrelevant  and  surely  ungracious  while  so  many  of 
us  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wister  for  a  keen  and  unusual  enjoyment. 

Biography  and  Criticism. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  future  contributors  to  the  revived  "Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  "  to  reach  the  standard  set  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's 
"  George  Eliot."  The  essay  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  sanity  which 
is  quite  as  fully  expressed  in  the  plan  as  in  the  execution.  The  great 
variety  of  preference  among  the  remaining  admirers  of  George  Eliot's 
novels,  the  unquestionable  passing  of  her  influence,  a  certain  note  of 
resentment  and  even  of  contempt  in  recent  ephemeral  criticism  —  all 
combined  to  make  the  revision  of  her  title  to  greatness  both  timely  and 
necessary.  Accordingly,  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  made  the  purely  bio- 
graphical part  of  his  study  as  brief  as  possible,  and  has  passed  promptly 
to  the  consideration  of  her  works. 

So  perfectly  just  and  tactful  has  been  his  conduct  of  this  survey  that 
its  skilfulness  will  escape  all  but  alert  readers.  Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler than  the  plan.  In  successive  chapters  each  of  George  Eliot's  books 
is  lucidly  analyzed ;  the  crucial  moments  of  each  are  referred  to  stand- 
ards of  likelihood  and  common  sense ;  the  specific  attraction  of  each  suf- 
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ficiently  determined ;  and  the  relation  of  each  to  the  life  of  the  author 
described.  All  this  seems  inevitable  and  almost  commonplace ;  and  yet 
I  cannot  recall  in  modern  English  criticism  an  instance  of  so  sound  and 
consistent  a  method  pursued  so  unfalteringly.  The  art  of  this  kind  of 
composition,  in  fact,  is  far  better  understood  in  France;  and  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  gift  of  expressing  a  sober  judgment  with  due  vivacity  again 
recalls  the  perfected  art  of  scholarly  criticism  as  it  is  there  practised. 
More  than  once  in  reading  and  re-reading  this  volume  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  the  solid  and  accomplished  criticism  of  M.  Gaston  Paris,  par- 
ticularly of  his  "Penseurs  et  Poetes."  If  Sir  Leslie  will  embody  in  a 
new  edition  certain  admirable  paragraphs  on  George  Eliot's  style  from 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell's  "Victorian  Prose  Masters,"  his  study  will  become 
as  nearly  definitive  as  criticism  can  aspire  to  be. 

Few  readers  who  approach  George  Eliot  with  open  mind  and  have 
divested  themselves  of  the  vague  humanitarianism  that  vitiated  contem- 
porary appreciation  of  her  novels,  will  fail  to  concur  in  Sir  Leslie  Ste- 
phen's conviction  that  her  early  books,  "Scenes  from  Clerical  Life," 
"Adam  Bede,"  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and  "Silas  Marner,"  are  her 
most  perfect  and  permanently  valuable  works,  while  her  later  productions 
represent  in  varying  degrees  the  perversion  or  decadence  of  her  genius. 
This  view  reduces  her  really  creative  period  to  the  five  years  imme- 
diately following  her  union  with  Lewes,  the  thirty-sixth  to  the  forty- 
first;  and  involves  the  depreciation  of  works  like  "Eomola,"  "Middle- 
march,"  and  "Daniel  Deronda,"  upon  which  she  lavished  infinite  toil. 
Yet  this  view  is  certainly  correct,  and  I  can  take  issue  with  Sir  Leslie 
only  for  his  rather  grudging  praise  of  "  Middlemarch  "  —  a  human  docu- 
ment, as  the  cant  goes,  of  very  nearly  the  first  order;  nor  have  I  space 
to  do  more  at  this  time  than  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Brownell  for  a  more 
comprehensive  appreciation  of  that  remarkable  book.  While  Sir  Leslie 
in  this  case  yields  to  a  certain  temperamental  impatience  with  the  later 
George  Eliot,  his  demolition  of  "  Eomola "  is  an  exemplary  act  of  right- 
eous judgment;  and  those  who  may  have  suspected  him  of  a  certain 
condescension  toward  his  subject  should  remember  that  on  the  whole 
no  more  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  "  Mill  on  the  Floss  "  than  his  is 
likely  to  be  written. 

I  bring  from  the  reading  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  genial  study  the 
feeling  that  to  Mary  Ann  Evans  all  the  greater  experiences  of  life  came 
tardily.  Her  struggle  for  religious  emancipation  filled  the  precious  years 
from  twenty -two  to  thirty.  In  these  years,  when  her  mind  should  have 
been  in  the  mood  of  affirmation,  she  was  quarrelling  with  her  father 
15 
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about  going  to  church,  taking  counsel  of  strange  radicals  and  schismatics 
at  Coventry,  and  running  the  gamut  of  creeds,  philosophies,  and  social 
nostrums.  At  a  time  when  her  fresh  enthusiasm  should  have  spent  itself 
upon  creative  writing,  she  was  drudging  out  her  translation  of  Strauss'  s 
"Das  Leben  Jesu."  Love  came  to  her  at  thirty-five  and  found  her 
already  a  middle-aged  woman.  Under  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
versatile  Lewes,  she  wrote  her  juvenilia  in  her  late  thirties.  Literary 
genius  has  seldom  shown  a  more  pathetic  instance  of  retarded  flowering. 
Often,  indeed,  men  and  women  have  first  written  in  middle  life,  when 
their  youth  has  been  passed  in  unconscious  preparation.  Miss  Evans' 
experiences  tended  to  produce  a  noble  character  and  to  reinforce  an  ex- 
traordinary intelligence ;  but  they  equally  tended  to  rob  her  life  of  that 
zest  and  confidence  without  which  genius  lacks  its  wings.  In  certain 
aspects  she  recalls  the  great  melancholy  poets,  but  without  their  audac- 
ity. When  I  think  of  her  laboriously  constructing  a  monumental  fail- 
ure in  "Komola,"  I  picture  a  Milton  approaching  "Paradise  Lost"  with 
the  "Hymn  to  the  Nativity  "  and  "Comus  "  unwritten,  or  Dante,  shorn 
of  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  setting  himself  to  write  the  "Divine  Comedy." 
The  loss  of  one's  youth  is  irreparable,  and  the  wisdom  of  experience 
can  seldom  wholly  energize  a  life  to  which  its  due  and  timely  share  of 
joy  and  courage  has  been  denied.  Says  Mr.  Brownell  in  his  most  con- 
scientious manner :  "  Her  thinking  was  eclectic  and  shows  the  lack  of 
comradeship,  of  harmony  and  accord,  of  those  fostering  influences  of  con- 
cert under  which  thought  flowers  in  luxuriant  spontaneity." 

This  will  probably  be  very  nearly  the  ultimate  view  of  George  Eliot 
the  woman ;  and  it  will  explain  why,  in  some  respects  the  greatest  of 
woman  writers,  her  achievement  is  distinctly  less  congruous  and  impres- 
sive than  that  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Mrs.  Browning,  or  George  Sand, 
whose  superiority  she  fully  recognized.  Why  the  development  of  a  great 
writer  and  the  making  of  a  beautiful  soul  should  be  even  partially  in- 
compatible is  one  of  the  more  tragic  mysteries.  I  can  only  stand  by 
the  fact.  If  this  interpretation  of  George  Eliot's  character  be  correct, 
her  idyllic  novels,  from  "Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  "  to  "Silas  Marner," 
must  be  regarded  as  precious  salvage  from  the  wreck  of  an  overfreighted 
but  undermanned  argosy.  Such  a  judgment,  grotesque  as  it  may  seem 
at  first,  gains  reasonableness  when  we  consider  that  marvellous  period 
in  which,  living  in  the  glamour  of  a  belated  youth,  she  for  once  spoke 
freely  and  in  her  natural  idiom  —  the  five  years  after  she  had  cast  in  her 
lot  with  Lewes,  when  she  wrote  from  the  quickened  memory  of  her 
childhood  scenes. 
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It  was  six  years  before  George  Eliot  had  fully  turned  again  from 
this  happy  retrospection  to  systematic  reflection.  When  I  wish  to  re- 
present to  myself  vividly  the  fact  which  explains  the  great  inequality 
between  her  earlier  and  her  later  works,  I  am  fain  to  borrow  a  hint 
from  the  Baconians  and  insist  that  whereas  the  novels  from  "  Eomola  " 
onward  are  George  Eliot's,  those  from  "Silas  Marner  "  backward  bear  the 
authentic  marks  of  that  far  rarer  and  too  briefly  manifested  genius  which 
was  vouchsafed  to  Mrs.  George  Henry  Lewes. 

Readers  of  the  FitzGerald  Letters  —  and  everybody  ought  to  belong 
to  that  class  —  will  remember  how  Old  Eitz  composed  what  he  habit- 
ually called  his  "works."  From  a  favorite  volume  —  Crabbe's  "Tales" 
or  "  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  —  he  would  strip  off  and  out  all  the  pages  and 
sections  that  seemed  to  him  distasteful  or  superfluous.  The  bristling  re- 
mains, by  the  aid  of  the  binder,  became  his  newest  opus.  In  running 
over  Mr.  Augustine  Birreli's  "William  Hazlitt,"  I  was  reminded  of  this 
kind  of  a  work.  Fully  half  the  book  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  Hazlitt 
or  his  contemporaries,  and  the  author's  part  is  quite  obviously  intersti- 
tial. I  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  book  with  the  comment 
"Hazlitt  cum  Birrello  "  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  blend  should 
be  delectable,  and  so  indeed  it  proved.  The  constant  amenity  of  Mr. 
Birreli's  style,  his  comment,  always  just  if  frequently  somewhat  per- 
functory, was  precisely  the  background  for  those  shreds  of  Hazlitt' s  pas- 
sions and  opinions  which  give  the  pages  their  life  and  color. 

So  enjoyable  is  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  so  skilful  the  exhibition  of 
Hazlitt' s  peculiar  excellences,  that  one  hesitates  to  remind  so  amiable  an 
expositor  as  Mr.  Birrell  that  his  contribution  of  ideas  to  the  total  per- 
formance is  strangely  slight,  his  contribution  of  criticism  nil.  We 
reasonably  wish  to  know  not  only  what  was  the  nature  of  Hazlitt' s 
achievement,  but  what  was  its  value.  Is  he  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
vividness  of  his  sensations  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  or  was  there 
something  more  rare  and  specific  in  his  contribution  —  like  the  inspira- 
tional flash  of  Coleridge  at  his  best,  the  artfulness  and  eloquence  of  De 
Quincey,  or  the  sustained  clairvoyancy  and  personal  charm  of  Charles 
Lamb  ?  On  these  points,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  who  also  lies  dismem- 
bered in  this  book,  writes  more  in  fifteen  pages  than  Mr.  Birrell  in  a 
hundred  odd  pages. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  words  to  resolve  the  problem  that 
Mr.  Birrell  has  evaded.  I  may  at  least  state  its  terms :  What  was  the 
peculiar  perversity  that  made  Hazlitt,  as  Stevenson  remarked,  "the  Eng- 
lish writer  who  has  had  the  scantiest  justice  "  ?     Why  are  Brougham, 
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Mackintosh,  and  Jeffrey  safely  embalmed  in  the  "British  Essayists," 
while  Hazlitt,  more  brilliant  than  any  of  them,  is  still  awaiting  an 
adequate  edition  ?  It  is,  of  course,  as  difficult  to  answer  this  as  to  tell 
why  one  person  is  born  with  a  genius  for  happiness  and  another  with  a 
ruling  capacity  for  misery.  Hazlitt  had  all  the  misery  which  comes 
from  failure  in  a  chosen  vocation,  which,  barring  an  excursion  into  paint- 
ing, he  took  in  his  case  to  be  philosophical  speculation ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly despised  the  facile  success  which  came  to  him  as  a  miscellaneous 
writer.  This  success  was  considerable.  The  "London  Magazine,"  the 
"Examiner,"  the  "Times,"  the  "Edinburgh  Eeview,"  among  others,  wel- 
comed his  contributions,  and,  as  things  went,  paid  for  them  handsomely. 
Whether  he  descanted  on  the  play,  on  pictures,  on  the  old  poets,  on 
rackets,  or  prize  righting,  he  never  lacked  an  editor  or  an  appreciative 
public.  If  he  had  enemies,  they  feared  him  almost  as  much  as  he 
hated  them ;  and  he  had  friends  as  inspiring  as  Coleridge  and  as  constant 
as  the  Lambs.  How,  out  of  all  the  ordinary  materials  of  happiness,  did 
he  always  contrive  to  express  bitterness? 

The  answer  seems  to  be,  in  general,  that  he  suffered  as  all  persons 
must  who  have  ardent  temperaments  and  quivering  sensibilities  unat- 
tached to  a  cause  or  a  philosophy.  He  had  the  passions  and  vanities  of 
a  Kousseau,  without  Eousseau's  gospel  of  a  return  to  nature.  He  had 
enough  of  his  clergyman  father's  conscience  to  impede  the  free  exercise 
of  his  passions,  not  enough  to  subdue  them  to  the  service  of  an  ideal. 
His  very  enthusiasm  for  freedom  grotesquely  attached  itself  to  the  des- 
tinies of  the  tyrant  Napoleon;  and  he  preferably  existed,  as  he  said  of 
Byron,  "not  by  sympathy  but  by  antipathy."  Americans  need  not  re- 
sent his  childish  discontent  with  his  Massachusetts  home  —  "  it  would 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  if  the  white  people  had  not  found  it  out," 
he  said;  but  everybody  will  marvel  at  the  perversity  which  added  to 
the  squalor  of  a  discreditable  infatuation  the  dishonor  of  utilizing  it  as 
"  copy  " ;  at  the  posthumous  calamity  that  denied  him  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson as  a  biographer.  He,  it  is  known,  had  begun  this  task  with 
enthusiasm,  and  relinquished  it  only  after  the  unfortunate  republication 
of  the  "Liber  Amoris." 

But  this  unashamed  emotionalism  is  Hazlitt  himself.  His  intellect, 
whatever  was  his  own  opinion  thereof,  merely  served  as  majordomo  in 
his  house  of  life,  and  supplied  due  order  and  adornment  to  his  sentimen- 
tal feasts.  Gusto,  as  Mr.  Birrell  well  observes,  was  lord  of  the  home. 
Of  course,  De  Quincey's  taunt  —  "  Hazlitt  had  read  nothing  .  .  .  whence 
should  Hazlitt  have  had  the  materials  for  great  thinking  ? "  —  is  unfair 
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almost  to  malice ;  but  it  is  true  that  Hazlitt  avails  much  more  because 
he  felt  intensely  than  because  he  thought  greatly.  In  this  respect  he  is 
of  the  tribe  of  Byron  and  Chateaubriand.  And  it  is  interesting  to  in- 
quire why  posterity  should  agree  that  the  parading  of  Byron's  "bleeding 
heart"  is  a  "pageant,"  while  much  inclined  to  feel  that  the  exposure  of 
Hazlitt' s  bleeding  heart  is  a  "holy  show."  Here  we  may  rest  upon 
the  dictum  that  tragedy  will  have  kings,  and  find  ourselves  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  spleen  of  a  noble  lord  is  more  precious  than  that 
of  a  hack  writer  and  son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman.  Curiously  enough, 
Hazlitt  was  busied  in  some  such  bitter  consideration  of  Byron's  case 
while  the  last  news  was  speeding  from  Missolonghi.  Hazlitt  took  back 
nothing,  as  we  learn  in  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Age " ;  but  he  wrote  no  more 
in  bitterness,  praising  rather  the  fate  which  had  given  one  who  had 
posed  as  the  enemy  of  mankind  a  death  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Simi- 
larly the  reader  will  do  well  to  remember  that  Hazlitt' s  animosities, 
irregularities,  and  self-tortures  have  been  the  soil  from  which  has  sprung 
the  wholesome  and  luscious  fruitage  of  his  literary  works. 

His  place  in  literature  has  never  been  fairly  determined.  And  in 
this  connection  it  will  be  suggestive  at  least  to  remind  ourselves  that  a 
miscellany  such  as  Mr.  Birrell  presents  in  this  volume  could  not  success- 
fully be  undertaken  for  any  other  essayist  of  the  first  rank.  You  could 
not  dismantle  Addison  and  Steele  for  elegant  extracts ;  you  would  hardly 
come  off  with  a  Lamb  or  a  De  Quincey  anthology ;  a  Wit  and  Wisdom 
of  Sainte-Beuve  would  be  unthinkable.  Does  not  this  fact  suggest  the 
limitations  of  Hazlitt's  genius?  He  was,  De  Quincey  insisted,  "non- 
sequacious,"  his  brilliancy  is  chiefly  seen  "in  separate  splinterings  of 
phrase  or  image,  which  throw  upon  the  eye  a  vitreous  scintillation  for  a 
moment,  but  spread  no  deep  suffusions  of  color,  and  distribute  no  masses 
of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  solitary  flash,  and  all  is  gone."  Some 
such  feeling  as  this  made  Stevenson  rank  "Table  Talk"  with  the  odd 
volume  of  "Tristram  Shandy,"  which  he  regarded  as  ideal  for  a  tramper's 
pocket. 

Hazlitt  still  awaits  his  biographer.  The  present  book  contains  prac- 
tically little  that  has  not  been  already  and  better  said  about  him  by  oth- 
ers. Hence  it  will  not  add  to  Mr.  Birrell' s  reputation.  But  it  does 
for  Hazlitt  what  Charles  Lamb  did  for  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  It 
will  win  him  readers,  and  Mr.  Birrell  a  reflected  gratitude. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

Considerations  of  space  relegate  to  a  note  the  most  important  book  of  the  quarter, 
"  H.  Taine :  sa  vie  et  sa  correspondance "  (Paris,  Hachette).     The  present  volume 
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contains  the  youthful  correspondence,  1847-1853,  and  is  made  up  largely  of  letters 
to  his  closest  friends  at  the  Ecole  Normale,  Prevost-Paradol,  and  Eduard  de  Suckau. 
These  letters  show  that  his  ardent  spirit  was  most  deeply  concerned  in  pure  philoso- 
phy, and  that  the  particular  applications  of  his  method  to  literature,  history,  and  art 
were  in  a  certain  sense  accidental.  At  twenty  he  had  constructed  a  complete  system 
of  the  universe  with  which  he  scandalized  his  examiners  and  seriously  delayed  his 
various  academic  promotions.  A  perfect  stoicism  maintained  him  in  his  small  pro- 
fessorship at  Nevers  and  Poitiers.  At  twenty-four  he  wrote  De  Suckau,  "with  1615 
francs  I  am  far  too  rich."  In  this  time  of  obscurity,  exile,  and  injustice  he  was  sus- 
tained by  his  dream  of  creating  "a  zoology  of  the  human  mind,"  and  by  a  passion 
for  abstract  reasoning  which  everywhere  finds  expression  in  this  correspondence. 
To  his  mother  he  writes:  "I  keep  very  happy.  To  chat  with  one's  ideas  is  an  infin- 
itely pleasing  —  a  passionate  occupation.  All  the  faculties  are  tense,  one  forgets  all 
else,  the  days  pass  like  a  dart,  and,  finally,  one  achieves  self-contentment  having  made 
a  genuine  effort  and  done  a  man's  deed.  This  is  even  a  kind  of  intoxication ;  the  more 
you  drink  the  more  you  wish  to  drink,  and  as  the  passion  grows  through  habit,  you 
come  to  the  point  where  you  hate  to  leave  your  room.  At  this  moment  I  understand 
those  who  have  lived  in  their  chairs,  looking  into  their  own  thought,  and  scorning 
even  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  passing  throng. " 

It  is  a  positive  misfortune  not  to  read  these  letters  in  French.  But  a  translation 
was  inevitable.  It  is  already  at  hand  in  England,  the  version  being  by  Mrs.  Devon- 
shire and  the  imprint  that  of  the  Constables.  The  appearance  of  this  work  in  Amer- 
ica may  give  me  an  opportunity  to  return  to  a  subject  the  interest  of  which  can  at 
this  time  only  be  indicated. 


MUSIC. 
Eichaed  Strauss. 

A  rumor  was  current  last  July  that  Richard  Strauss  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Emil  Paur  for  a  series  of  concerts  in  American  cities.  Inas- 
much as  Mr.  Paur  is  himself  an  orchestral  conductor  and  not  a  capitalist 
who  could  risk  such  an  experiment,  the  well-informed  smiled  at  this 
obvious  canard.  To  others  the  announcement  seemed  plausible  enough, 
for  had  not  Mr.  Paur  been  Richard  Strauss' s  chief  apostle  in  America? 
Had  he  not  persisted  in  placing  on  the  Philharmonic  programmes  com- 
positions which  drove  many  of  the  hearers  —  and  not  only  the  conserva- 
tive ones  —  from  Carnegie  Hall  ? 

Strauss  subsequently  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  New  York  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  had  received  two  offers  from  America,  but  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would  accept  either.  Should  he  refuse 
both,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  hear  him  another  season.  Nor 
can  any  one  doubt  that  a  visit  from  him  would  be  as  profitable  as  it 
would  be  interesting ;  for  Richard  Strauss  is  the  most  prominent  and 
best  advertised  of  all  living  composers.  Whether  he  is  the  greatest,  or 
one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  is  a  question  to  which  widely  divergent  an- 
swers are  given;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  admirably  represents 
several  recent  tendencies  in  musical  composition  and  performance. 

Five  years  ago,  when  the  name  of  Strauss  was  spoken  or  written, 
everybody,  as  a  matter  of  course,  thought  of  the  waltz -king,  Johann 
Strauss.  The  rapidity  of  Richard  Strauss' s  rise  to  fame  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  to-day  he  is  meant  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  if  the  name  of 
Strauss  is  heard  or  read,  although  Johann  is  as  popular  as  ever.  Popu- 
larity is  not  always  synonymous  with  vulgarity.  Johann  Strauss,  al- 
though he  was  a  writer  of  waltzes  and  operettas  only,  was  cordially  ad- 
mired by  musicians  differing  as  widely  in  taste  as  Brahms  and  Wagner ; 
and  when  he  died,  the  Viennese  rightly  buried  him  near  Beethoven  and 
Schubert.  Last  summer,  when  Richard  Strauss  accepted  an  invitation 
to  conduct  a  few  concerts  in  Vienna  at  a  resort  in  the  Prater  where  seri- 
ous (or  what  some  people  are  pleased  to  call  "  scientific  ")  music  is  not 
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usually  heard,  some  journalists  criticised  him  severely  for  thus  "lower- 
ing the  dignity  of  art."  He  retorted  that  a  place  good  enough  for  his 
great  namesake  was  good  enough  for  him. 

Interpreters  versus  Time-Beaters. 

The  result  was  suggestive  and  significant.  Abstruse  and  complicated 
compositions  like  his  "Pranks  of  Till  Eulenspiegel,"  "Death  and  Glorifi- 
cation," and  "A  Hero's  Life,"  which  had  puzzled  and  bewildered  dignified 
Philharmonic  audiences  in  many  cities,  were,  under  his  eloquent  direc- 
tion, made  so  clear  and  impressive  to  the  frequenters  of  the  humble  popu- 
lar resort  in  the  Prater  that  they  aroused,  according  to  local  journalists, 
"  an  almost  southern  enthusiasm. "  Had  they  been  played  under  an  old- 
style  conductor  they  would  probably  have  fallen  flat.  The  old  style  of 
conducting  consisted  in  taking  everything  in  strict  unchanging  time,  and 
emphasizing  the  beginning  of  each  bar.  This  is  appropriate  to  dance 
music,  which  calls  for  metronomic  regularity,  but  deadly  to  modern 
compositions  of  a  higher  type.  The  new  style  of  conducting  both 
modern  and  classical  works,  of  which  Wagner  was  the  first  aggressive 
champion,  consists  in  ignoring  the  bars  and  placing  the  accents  on  the 
emphatic  words  and  syllables,  so  to  speak,  of  the  musical  idea.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  recalling  the  ball  room,  the  new  style  suggests 
the  poetic  drama.  The  old-fashioned  conductor  is  like  an  actor  who 
would  recite  his  verses  as  a  schoolboy  declaims  a  poem,  strongly  em- 
phasizing each  accented  syllable : 

"  Once  xrpon  a  m^night  dreary  as  I  pondered  weak  and  weary  "  etc. 

Had  not  Wagner  brought  the  new  fashion  of  conducting  orchestral 
music  into  vogue,  Liszt  would  have  done  it.  Independently  of  him  he 
had  adopted  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  in  his  pianoforte  play- 
ing, largely  under  the  influence  of  Chopin  and  his  tempo  rubato.  The 
first  great  conductors  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wagner  and  Liszt 
were  Hans  von  Billow  and  Hans  Richter.  In  more  recent  times  the 
chief  exponents  of  this  new  tendency  have  been  Anton  Seidl,  and,  to  a 
less  extent,  Theodore  Thomas  in  America,  and  Nikisch,  von  Schuch, 
Weingartner,  Lohse,  and  Richard  Strauss  in  Germany.  These  conductors 
have  placed  orchestral  interpretation  on  a  level  with  the  piano  playing 
of  great  artists  like  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  and  Paderewski,  by  infusing  into 
it  individuality  and  temperament,  and  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
substance  of  music  lies  in  its  kernel  and  not  in  its  shell.  There  are  still 
some  conservative  critics  and  professionals  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
orchestra  is  of  more  importance  than  the  conductor,  though  they  would 
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hesitate  to  say  that  the  piano  is  more  important  than  the  pianist.  Yet 
even  they  could  hardly  fail  to  see  the  humor  of  the  admonition  given  to 
Richard  Wagner  by  his  superiors  in  authority  when  he  first  began  his 
original  way  of  interpreting  music :  "  Th:  Kapellmeister  should  follow 
the  orchestra,  not  lead  it."  The  old  tendency  in  orchestral  conducting, 
as  compared  with  the  new,  is  admirably  summed  up  in  that  comic 
admonition. 

Orchestral  Coloring. 

Equally  comic  and  antediluvian  is  a  chapter  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
latest  and  last  book  in  which  the  eminent  philosopher  laments  the  mo- 
notonous coloring  of  our  orchestral  music,  alleging  that  the  violins  have 
a  practical  monopoly.  Every  musician  who  comes  across  that  chapter 
will  open  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment  and  ask  himself:  "Has  Mr. 
Spencer  kept  company  with  Rip  van  Winkle  for  a  half,  nay,  three- 
quarters,  of  a  century  ? "  It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  music  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  even  Beethoven,  the  four  instruments  of  the  violin  fam- 
ily—  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double  bass  —  predominate  almost 
always ;  although  even  here  the  wood  wind-instruments  and  the  horns 
are  sometimes  used  entrancingly.  But  two  of  Beethoven's  contempo- 
raries, Weber  and  Schubert,  recognized  the  charm  and  the  emotional 
significance  of  the  most  diverse  clang-tints ;  and  the  hints  given  by  them 
were  exploited  and  developed  by  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  their  fol- 
lowers, until  the  violins,  instead  of  enjoying  a  quasi-monopoly,  were  in 
danger  of  being  swamped,  and  had  to  be  greatly  increased  in  numbers  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  surging  waves  of  sound  poured 
forth  by  the  trumpets,  horns,  trombones,  and  tubas. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  champions  of  Richard  Strauss  that  he  represents 
the  climax  of  this  modern  tendency  toward  rich  and  varied  orchestral 
coloring.  Perhaps  he  does,  inasmuch  as  he  sometimes  seems,  like  Ber- 
lioz before  him,  to  put  gorgeous  colors  on  his  canvas  for  their  own  sake, 
whereas  Liszt,  and  still  more  Wagner,  chose  their  colors  less  for  their 
sensuous  charm  than  for  their  emotional  significance  and  appropriateness. 
The  difference  is  not  in  favor  of  Strauss.  It  explains  why  his  colors,  with 
all  their  diversity  and  opulence,  do  not  warm  the  heart  of  the  audience 
as  do  those  in  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony,  Wagner's  "Tristan,"  or  the 
finale  of  the  "Gotterdammerung,"  which  no  other  colorist  has  ever  ap- 
proximated. 

Expert  musicians  can  hear  with  their  eyes  —  that  is,  by  looking  at 
a  score  they  know  how  it  will  sound.     What  is  more  remarkable  still, 
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they  may  be  haunted  by  tone-colors  which  their  ears  have  never  heard, 
but  which  they  want  for  a  certain  emotional  effect.  In  such  a  case 
Wagner  became  an  Edison  and  invented  the  instrument  his  mind's  ear 
heard ;  for  example,  the  wooden  trumpet  in  the  form  of  an  oboe,  to  em- 
phasize the  emotional  change  in  the  shepherd's  melody,  in  the  third  act 
of  "Tristan."  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  hint  there  given  has  been 
so  little  heeded.  The  bagpipe  has  been  introduced  in  some  operas  very 
effectively ;  in  one  of  his  waltzes  Johann  Strauss  makes  charming  use 
of  the  zither ;  Kichard  Strauss  even  has  a  "  windmill  instrument "  in  his 
"Don  Quixote."  Now  that  the  possible  combinations  of  existing  instru- 
ments seem  to  have  been  nearly  exhausted,  it  seems  likely  that  com- 
posers will  turn  their  attention  more  and  more  to  extraneous  or  exotic 
sources  of  orchestral  colors.  Some  of  the  obsolete  mediaeval  instruments, 
whose  number  is  great,  might  be  advantageously  revived,  and  many  new 
ones  are  possible.  A  German  composer,  Dr.  Alfred  Stelzner,  some  years 
ago  constructed  two  new  instruments,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
violotta  and  cellone,  and  which  he  used  with  much  effect  in  his  opera 
"  Kubezahl,"  which  had  its  first  performance  in  Dresden  last  June.  They 
differ  from  other  instruments  of  the  violin  family  somewhat  as  the  viola 
differs  from  the  violin  or  from  the  violoncello ;  and  the  audience  was 
much  pleased  by  the  new  clang-tints  thus  introduced  into  the  orchestra. 

Musical  Eealism. 

Before  Weber,  the  chief  aim  in  music  had  been  euphony  —  beauty 
of  sound.  It  was  Weber  who  first  clearly  recognized  the  fact  that  under 
certain  circumstances  music  should  not  be  beautiful  so  much  as  charac- 
teristic, or,  indeed,  frankly  ugly.  When  the  poet  Tieck  denounced  the 
gruesome  Wolf's-Glen  music  in  the  "Freischtitz  "  as  "  the  most  unmusical 
noise  that  ever  raged  on  a  stage,"  he  fancied  he  was  writing  a  crushing 
condemnation  of  Weber;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  complimenting  him  on 
knowing  his  business  as  a  musical  dramatist.  When  Beethoven  looked 
over  the  score  of  this  same  romantic  work,  he  was  so  excited  that  he 
struck  it  with  his  fist  and  exclaimed  that  thenceforth  Weber  "  must  write 
operas,  nothing  but  operas."  He  admired  the  way  in  which  the  music 
tells  whenever  "  the  devil  puts  in  his  paws. "  "  Weber  has  certainly  writ- 
ten devilish  stuff  here,  in  the  scene  of  the  Wild  Hunt.  When  I  read 
it,  I  have  to  laugh,  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing." 

"Devilish  stuff  —  and  yet  I  feel  that  it  is  the  right  thing."  Had  the 
musical  critics  of-  Europe  heeded  these  words  of  Beethoven,  the  Wagner 
war  need  never  have  been  fought ;  for  it  was  the  "  devilish  stuff "  in 
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Wagner's  music  that  chiefly  offended  the  conservatives.  "All  music 
should  be  sweet,"  they  told  him,  and  he  retorted  that  "music  should  be 
sweetly  melodious  in  sentimental  scenes,  as  I  have  made  it,  but  gloomy 
and  poignant  in  tragic  moments,  and  harsh  and  ugly  when  angry  passions 
are  portrayed,  as  in  the  scenes  between  Alberich  and  Mime  in '  Siegfried.'" 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  a  woman's  privilege  to  be  ugly,  but  that 
some  women  abuse  their  privilege.  Not  a  few  critics  who  admit  that 
music  may  and  should  be,  on  occasion,  characteristic  to  the  verge  of 
ugliness  declare  that  Eichard  Strauss,  in  his  recent  symphonic  poems, 
has  gone  too  far.  He  might  retort  that  he  has  simply  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  the  tendency  toward  musical  realism  which  he  found 
in  the  operas  of  Weber  and  Wagner ;  and  that,  if  he  has  gone  beyond 
them,  so  have  Liszt  in  "  Mazeppa  "  and  Grieg  in  his  "  Bells  "  (especially 
in  Seidl's  admirable  orchestration  of  that  curious  composition).  The 
pages  in  Strauss's  autobiographic  "A  Hero's  Life,"  in  which  he  makes 
fun  of  his  critics  and  indulges  in  warlike  cacophony,  reminded  me  strongly 
of  some  of  the  Chinese  music  I  have  often  heard  in  San  Francisco. 
Some  distinguished  musicians,  for  instance,  Paderewski,  like  that  kind 
of  music;  why,  then,  should  we  censure  in  Strauss  the  " devilishness " 
we  approve  of  in  Weber,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Grieg,  and  the  Chinese  players  ? 
It  was  unheroic,  to  say  the  least,  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monic audience  to  run  away  from  that  musical  Autobiography  of  a  Hero ! 

Programme  Music. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  musical  realist  an  opera  composer  has 
a  great  advantage  over  a  writer  of  symphonies  or  symphonic  poems  (tone- 
poems).  Had  the  battle-music  in  Strauss's  "Heldenleben  "  been  written 
by  Wagner  for  Siegfried's  fight  with  the  dragon,  no  modern  opera-goer 
would  have  taken  offence  at  it,  for  he  could  not  have  helped  recognizing 
the  appropriateness  of  such  orchestral  cacophony  to  such  a  scene ;  whereas 
in  the  concert  hall  the  hearer  has  nothing  but  a  note  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme (and  not  always  that)  to  tell  him  what  the  hubbub  is  about. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  programme  music  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  favor  and  vogue  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  indications  are 
that  its  apogee  is  not  yet. 

In  its  crudest  form  programme  music  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  The 
ancient  Greeks  had  flute  players  who  anticipated  Wagner  in  trying  to 
depict  in  tones  a  fight  with  a  dragon.  We  hear  of  Italian  and  French 
composers  in  the  sixteenth  century  who  attempted  to  reproduce  the  sounds 
one  hears  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  Venice,  or  the  trumpet  calls,  the  clashing 
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of  swords,  and  other  sounds  of  a  battle.  This  was  done  vocally.  Jan- 
nequin's  "LaBataille,"  for  example,  is  a  chanson  for  four  voices,  relating 
to  the  battle  of  Malegnano.  Modern  programme  music  is  instrumental. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  in  good  repute,  and  some  worthy  musicians 
have  not  yet  quite  got  over  their  abhorrence  of  it.  Haydn  was  rather 
ashamed  of  the  essays  in  this  direction  which  he  made,  by  request,  in 
one  of  his  oratorios.  Even  Beethoven,  after  writing  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, with  its  fine  thunderstorm  and  other  realistic  touches,  was  fright- 
ened at  his  own  audacity  and  hedged  by  declaring  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
as  an  expression  of  feeling  rather  than  an  attempt  at  tone-painting.  His 
example,  however,  gave  courage  to  his  successors,  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann ;  while  Berlioz,  Eaff,  Liszt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Brahms,  all 
the  prominent  modern  composers  have  taken  special  delight  in  working 
in  this  borderland  where  poetry  and  music  meet.  Beethoven  himself 
had  a  plan,  some  years  before  he  died,  of  giving  poetic  titles  to  his 
sonatas  and  their  movements. 

By  a  perhaps  pardonable  confusion  of  ideas,  Wagner  is  often  classed 

among  the  writers  of  programme  music.     Does  he  not  make  the  orchestra 
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flicker  like  flames,  rustle  like  the  leaves  of  forest  trees,  patter  like  the 
rain  on  the  roof,  whistle  and  howl  like  the  stormwind  ?  He  does ;  but 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  his  theory  and  practice  that  this  musical  realism 
should  be  accompanied  and  elucidated,  or  emphasized,  by  the  scenery, 
the  poem,  and  the  action,  at  every  moment,  whereas  the  writer  of  pro- 
gramme music  leaves  to  the  hearer  the  task  of  dove-tailing  the  music 
with  the  incidents  described  in  the  printed  programme.  Wagner  found 
fault  with  the  dramatic  symphonies  of  Berlioz  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  frequent  confusion  to  which  this  task  gave  rise. 

Liszt,  in  his  symphonic  poems,  improved  on  Berlioz  by  choosing 
simply  a  suggestive  title,  like  "Mazeppa,"  "Orpheus,"  "Battle  of  the 
Huns,"  "Tasso,  lamento  e  trionfo,"  and  sketching  a  familiar  story  in 
broad,  vigorous  strokes.  One  of  the  first  to  follow  his  example  was  the 
French  Saint-Saens,  whose  "Phaeton,"  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  "La  Jeu- 
nesse  d'Hercule,"  and  "Danse  Macabre "  are,  in  suggestiveness,  concise- 
ness, and  pictorial  realism,  models  of  what  a  symphonic  poem  should  be. 
Dvorak,  Paine,  Tchaikovsky,  and  a  host  of  other  major  and  minor  com- 
posers in  all  countries  have  written  symphonic  poems,  overtures,  and 
orchestral  fantasias  illustrating  the  pictorial  power  and  tendency  of  mod- 
ern music.  Richard  Strauss  has  erred  in  some  instances  in  choosing  too 
abstruse  and  elaborate  programmes  for  his  symphonic  poems,  thus  con- 
fusing, as  did  Berlioz,  the  connection  between  the  music  and  its  poetic 
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substratum;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  rare  faculty  for  graphic  por- 
trayal, in  which  his  skill  as  a  colorist  plays  an  important  role. 

The  Musical  Short-Story. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  art-form  of  the  future  for  orchestral 
music  is  the  symphonic  poem  as  constructed  by  Liszt,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Dvorak.  I  would  add  the  name  of  Eichard  Strauss  were  it  not  for  the 
shortcoming  just  referred  to,  and  his  disposition  to  choose  metaphysical 
subjects  —  "  Thus  spake  Zarathustra  "  —  which  are  utterly  unsuitable 
for  musical  treatment.  Most  of  his  symphonic  poems  are,  moreover, 
open  to  the  charge,  which,  to  be  sure,  can  also  be  brought  against  some 
of  Liszt's,  of  being  too  long.  Dvorak  once  said  to  me  that  in  his  opinion 
even  symphonies  should  never  last  over  half  an  hour.  He  has  not  quite 
lived  up  to  his  conviction  on  this  point ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  modern 
composers  understand,  at  any  rate,  that  over-elaboration  is  not  a  virtue, 
but  a  vice.  Beethoven  undoubtedly  improved  on  the  symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  in  many  important  respects ;  there  is  more  thought, 
and  food  for  thought,  in  one  of  his  than  in  a  dozen  of  theirs.  But  his 
doubling  the  length  of  the  symphony  was  a  grievous  error,  which  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  retard  the  evolution  of  music,  and  has  consigned 
to  oblivion  many  works  that  might  have  lived  had  not  their  composers, 
with  his  example  before  them,  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  their  material 
to  tedious  lengths. 

As  the  three- volume  novel  has  had  its  day,  so  the  four-movement 
symphony  is  doomed  to  extinction.  It  is  too  long.  Its  writers  usually 
labor  under  the  strange  delusion  that  genius  consists  in  taking  some  in- 
significant theme  and  developing  it  interminably  with  the  utmost  display 
of  technical  skill  and  ingenuity.  Genius,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in 
the  faculty  of  originating  significant  ideas,  expressing  them  in  the  sim- 
plest possible  way,  and  stopping  short  when  all  that  is  new  has  been  said, 
whether  it  makes  one  page  or  a  dozen  or  more.  In  architecture  there 
is  some  excuse  for  skyscrapers,  because,  if  not  beautiful,  they  are  at  any 
rate  useful  and  profitable.  But  long  symphonies  are  the  reverse  of  use- 
ful and  profitable.  A  very  talented  composer,  who  died  six  years  ago, 
the  Viennese  Anton  Bruckner,  practically  wrecked  his  whole  career  by 
writing  skyscraper  symphonies  lasting  up  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  No 
conductor  dared  to  risk  the  success  of  a  whole  concert  on  such  works, 
and,  consequently,  they  were  ignored,  and  the  poor  deluded  man  died 
broken-hearted.     He  had  been  unable  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

At  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York,  the  Boston  Symphony 
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Orchestra  produced,  a  few  years  ago,  a  symphony  by  Mrs.  Beach.  It  was 
constructed  on  German  "  classical "  models  and  seemed  interminable.  I 
sat  in  a  box  with  Anton  Seidl,  who  fled  in  dismay  before  it  was  half  over. 
The  emotions  this  feminine  symphony  aroused  in  me  were,  successively, 
curiosity,  surprise,  impatience,  indignation,  wrath,  despair  —  which,  I 
submit,  were  hardly  what  the  composer  had  intended.  Yet  there  were 
some  happy  thoughts  and  details  which  might  have  been  worked  up  into 
an  effective  short  orchestral  piece,  lasting  ten  minutes  instead  of  an  hour. 

Apart  from  its  usually  excessive  length,  the  symphony  has  the  fatal 
defect  of  not  being  an  organic  form  of  art.  With  a  few  exceptions,  there 
is  no  more  connection  between  its  four  movements  than  there  is  between 
four  Pullman  cars;  less,  indeed,  because  the  best  Pullman  trains  are 
vestibuled,  whereas  Haydn  made  the  blunder  of  entirely  detaching  the 
symphonic  movements ;  and  this  blunder  has  been  perpetuated  to  the 
present  day,  although  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  a  few  more  recent 
writers  have,  in  single  instances,  run  their  movements  together  and  also 
tried  to  connect  them  organically  by  employing,  to  a  slight  extent,  the 
same  thematic  material  in  two  or  more  of  them.  But  the  symphony 
can  hardly  be  saved  by  that  device.  It  is  too  artificial  in  structure  to 
survive  much  longer. 

When  Eichard  Wagner  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  the  music 
for  his  first  characteristic  opera,  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  was  ferment- 
ing in  his  brain, he  wrote  a  fanciful  novelette  entitled  "A  Pilgrimage  to 
Beethoven,"  in  which  he  took  the  liberty  of  making  that  composer  say : 
"  If  I  were  to  write  an  opera  after  my  own  mind  people  would  run  away ; 
for  they  would  find  in  it  none  of  the  arias,  duets,  terzets,  and  all  the 
stuff  with  which  composers  now  make  up  their  operatic  patchwork." 
Beethoven,  of  course,  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  It  was  Wagner 
himself  who  discarded  the  arias  and  changed  the  opera  from  a  patchwork, 
or  mosaic,  into  a  work  of  art  organically  connected  in  all  its  parts  by 
means  of  recurring  leading  motives.  Liszt  did  the  same  thing  for  the 
concert  hall  when  he  invented  the  symphonic  poem,  in  which  one  lead- 
ing thought  permeates  the  whole  unbroken  piece,  and  substituted  it  for 
the  symphony  with  its  four  detached  movements.  Wagner,  in  his  essay 
on  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  cordially  recognized  the  great  improvement 
he  had  made  by  discarding  the  symphony,  with  its  aboriginal  dance  and 
march  rhythms  and  its  stereotyped  structure,  and  adopting  in  its  place 
a  type  of  composition  based  on  poetic  motives  and  capable  of  endless 
variety  of  subject  and  form. 

It  is  for  the  various  reasons  here  indicated  that  the  tendency  of  ad- 
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vanced  composers  has  been  more  and  more  toward  the  musical  short- 
story,  the  symphonic  poem.  Kichard  Strauss  began  as  a  conservative 
follower  of  Beethoven  and  Brahms,  as  his  first  fifteen  works,  including  a 
symphony,  show.  In  1885  he  "shed  his  skin,"  and  thenceforth  followed 
the  banner  of  Liszt  and  the  symphonic  poem.  He  has  himself  said : 
"  I  am  the  legitimate  successor  of  Liszt " ;  and  last  winter  he  gave  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  Berlin  by  conducting,  for  the  first  time,  all 
of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems  in  chronological  order. 

Pianoforte  Music. 

In  the  realm  of  the  pianoforte  the  musical  short-story  came  into 
vogue  sooner  than  in  the  orchestral  field.  Although  here,  too,  Beethoven 
impeded  progress  with  his  artificial,  incoherent  sonatas,  which  were  fool- 
ishly proclaimed  as  the  perfection  of  musical  form,  there  was  fortunately 
a  strong  countercurrent  in  the  admirably  constructed  short  pieces  of 
Schubert,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  and  others.  Schumann 
declared,  about  half  a  century  ago,  that  the  sonata  had  had  its  day ;  and 
it  is  most  significant  that  his  principal  follower,  Johannes  Brahms,  the 
leader  of  modern  conservatives,  wrote  only  three  sonatas,  and  those  among 
his  first  five  printed  works,  while  his  more  mature  powers  were  given  to 
waltzes,  Hungarian  dances,  ballads,  rhapsodies,  capricci,  intermezzi,  and 
other  short  pieces. 

Two  tendencies  are  to  be  noted  in  modern  pianoforte  pieces  as  in 
orchestral  music.  Some  composers  follow  the  example  of  Schubert  and 
Chopin  in  simply  calling  their  pieces  valses,  impromptus,  mazurkas, 
polonaises,  and  so  on,  while  others  give  them  poetic  names  after  the 
manner  of  Schumann  or  Liszt.  This  newer  procedure  is  rapidly  super- 
seding the  other,  because  of  its  obvious  advantages.  As  already  stated, 
Beethoven  himself  had  a  plan  of  adding  descriptive  titles  to  his  sonatas 
and  their  movements.  In  all  probability  one  of  his  reasons  was  the 
excessive  popularity  of  the  "  Moonlight  "  sonata,  which  he  knew  to  be 
inferior  to  some  of  his  other  works,  and  which  obviously  owed  its  greater 
vogue  to  its  title,  although  it  was  neither  appropriate  nor  given  by  the 
composer  himself.  Such  titles  are  not  only  suggestive  and  inviting  to 
the  purchaser,  but  they  are  much  easier  to  remember  than  "  sonata  opus 
37,  No.  2,"  or  "sonata  in  F  sharp  minor "  or  "B  flat  major." 

If  Beethoven  had  given  his  sonatas  poetic  titles  after  they  were 
written,  he  would  have  followed  the  method  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Schumann.  Liszt's  way  of  first  choosing  a  subject  and  writ- 
ing appropriate  music  to  it  is  obviously  preferable.     It  gives  the  com- 
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poser  of  pianoforte  pieces  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  writers  of  songs 
and  operas  of  having  a  poem,  a  scene,  or  a  story  to  stimulate  the  crea- 
tive fancy  and  conjure  this  or  that  mood.  A  further  advantage  is  sug- 
gested by  the  manner  in  which  Edward  MacDowell  names  and  groups 
his  short  pieces.  His  love  of  nature  suggested  to  him  a  series  of  "  Wood- 
land Sketches,"  and  "Sea  Pieces,"  each  comprising  half  a  dozen  short 
compositions  illustrating  different  phases  of  the  subject.  In  the  "  Wood- 
land Sketches,"  the  last  number  recalls  the  melodies  and  harmonies  of 
the  others,  thus,  in  a  manner,  welding  them  together.  In  his  later 
groups  he  did  not  repeat  this  process,  probably  because  he  felt  that  a 
sufficient  bond  of  union  was  supplied  by  the  subject  itself.  While  all 
the  pieces  in  such  a  group  are  thus  related  poetically,  any  one  can,  never- 
theless, be  played  separately.  Quite  recently  Prof.  MacDowell  has  added 
two  more  of  these  characteristic  groups  to  his  list  of  works.  The  first, 
entitled  "  Fireside  Tales,"  comprises  six  numbers :  "An  Old  Love  Story  " ; 
"Of  Br'er  Rabbit";  "From  a  German  Forest";  "Of  Salamanders";  "A 
Haunted  House  " ;  "  By  Smouldering  Embers. "  The  other,  entitled  "  New 
England  Idyls,"  contains  ten  pieces  —  " An  Old  Garden  " ;  "Mid-Sum- 
mer"; "Mid- Winter";  "With  Sweet  Lavender";  "In  Deep  Woods"; 
"Indian  Idyl";  "To  an  Old  White  Pine";  "From  Puritan  Days"; 
"From  a  Log  Cabin  ";  and  "The  Joy  of  Autumn." 

The  poetic  element  in  these  compositions  is  further  emphasized  by  a 
procedure  which  makes  them  hover,  as  it  were,  half-way  between  piano- 
forte pieces  and  songs.  At  the  head  of  each  number  are  placed  a  few 
lines  of  suggestive  verse  from  the  author's  own  pen.  "To  an  Old  White 
Pine  "  has  this  motto : 

A  giant  of  an  ancient  race 
He  stands,  a  stubborn  sentinel 
O'er  swaying,  gentle  forest  trees 
That  whisper  at  his  feet. 

The  composer's  summer  workshop  is  easily  recognizable  in  the  lines  that 
head  "  From  a  Log  Cabin  " : 

A  house  of  dreams  untold 

It  looks  out  over  the  whispering  tree-tops 

And  faces  the  setting  sun. 

This  method  is  an  improvement  not  only  on  Mendelssohn's  "Songs 
Without  Words,"  but  also  on  Schumann's  way  of  grouping  a  dozen  or 
more  short  pieces  and  giving  them  titles  which  are  often  more  fanciful 
than  obviously  appropriate.  A  more  important  question,  to  be  sure,  is 
whether  the  American  composer  has  also  succeeded,  like  his  German 
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predecessors,  in  saying  something  new  musically.  This  must  be  an- 
swered most  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  MacDowell  is  the  sworn 
enemy  of  the  commonplace ;  he  prints  nothing  that  is  not  new.  What 
distinguishes  him  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  is  that  he  has  a  fresh 
melodic  vein.  Saint-Saens  once  wrote  a  book  in  whieh  he  pleaded  for 
the  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  harmony  in  music.  In  a 
recent  essay  he  declares  that  since  he  wrote  that  plea  the  situation  has 
changed  so  completely  that  it  now  seems  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  be- 
half of  the  neglected  melodic  factor.  In  MacDowell' s  music  melody  is 
never  slighted,  while  the  harmonic  setting  always  has  the  spice  of  the 
unexpected ;  and  his  modulations  are  as  novel  and  as  delightful  as  those 
of  Schubert  or  Grieg.  Moreover,  while  many  of  his  compositions  make 
the  highest  demands  on  the  technical  skill  of  the  pianist,  he  never  piles 
on  technique  for  technique's  sake,  as  so  many  of  his  colleagues  do,  partly 
to  hide  their  lack  of  ideas,  partly  to  astonish  the  natives.  The  climax 
of  this  most  reprehensible  tendency  is  reached  in  the  Chopin  arrange- 
ments of  Leopold  Godowski,  formerly  of  Chicago.  As  if  to  show  that 
for  the  modern  virtuoso  even  the  Chopin  etudes  are  not  difficult  enough, 
he  has  rewritten  them,  combining  two  or  three  of  them  into  one  —  a 
procedure  that  should  be  a  state-prison  offence. 

Lyric  Art  Song. 

In  the  department  of  the  Lied,  or  art-song,  neither  MacDowell  nor 
any  other  living  American  or  European  has  been  able  to  make  an  abso- 
lutely new  departure,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Schubert  and  Liszt  seem 
to  have  exhausted  all  possibilities  in  that  line.  In  fact,  when  Schubert 
in  the  year  of  his  death  (1828),  wrote  his  "Doppelganger,"  he  left  little 
even  for  Liszt  in  the  way  of  making  the  music  cling  to  the  text  word  by 
word.  There  are  nearly  as  many  forms  of  the  Lied  as  there  are  of  poetry, 
and  Schubert  was  master  of  them  all,  from  a  simple  folksong,  like  "  The 
Rose  on  the  Heath,"  to  a  mood-picture,  like  "Death  and  the  Maiden," 
and  a  dramatic  ballad,  like  "The  Erlking." 

The  champions  of  Richard  Strauss  claim,  indeed,  that  with  him  the 

German  Lied  has  entered  a  new  phase  of  development.     Speaking  of  the 

latest  collection  (opus  49)  of  his  songs,  Dr.  Leopold  Schmid,  of  Berlin, 

declares  that  "his  aim  is  no  longer  invention,  in  the  traditional  sense  of 

the  word,  but  rather  a  more  and  more  subtle  and  free  absorption  of  the 

words  in  tones  [  Vertonung  der  Worte]  without  any  reference  to  the  rules 

relating  to  keys  or  measures."     But  so  far  as  this  free  Vertonung  der 

Worte  is  concerned  Strauss  has  not  been  able  to  go  beyond  Liszt's 
16 
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"Loreley"  or  Grieg's  "From  Monte  Pincio " ;  and  his  "not  aiming  at 
invention  "  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  he  often  writes  when 
he  has  no  new  melody  to  suit  his  chosen  poems,  and  so  contents  himself 
with  "  impressionistic  "  harmonies . —  chords  and  arpeggios.  This  is  not 
true  of  all  his  songs ;  some  of  them  are  admirable  in  every  way ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  fresh,  enchanting  melodies  are  much  rarer  in  his  songs  than 
in  those  of  Grieg  and  MacDowell,  who  may  be  safely  pronounced  the 
greatest  of  living  song  writers.  They  have  plenty  of  new  ideas,  and  new 
ideas  are,  after  all,  much  more  important  than  new  forms. 

More  important,  too,  are  atmosphere  and  national  or  local  color.  It 
is  in  these  directions  that  song  literature  has  been  chiefly  enriched  since 
the  days  of  Schubert.  The  new  strength  and  beauty  of  the  songs  of 
Schumann,  Franz,  and  Jensen  lie  chiefly  in  their  abundant  ideas ;  their 
color  is,  like  Schubert's,  always  German.  New  color  —  Hungarian, 
Polish,  Oriental,  Eussian,  Bohemian,  Irish,  Norwegian  —  was  introduced 
by  Liszt,  Chopin,  Kubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  Dvorak,  Stanford,  and  Grieg, 
respectively.  But  while  these  masters  undoubtedly  added  fascinating 
exotic  melodies  and  quaintly  novel  harmonies  to  the  main  current  of 
European  music,  we  must  be  careful  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's.  Some  of  these  composers,  notably  Chopin  and  Grieg, 
have  not  yet  received  full  credit  for  their  marvellous  originality,  because 
the  amateurs  and  critics  have  ignorantly  accepted  as  national  peculiarities 
traits  created  by  these  masters  themselves.  If  American  composers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  with  the  European  in  so  far  as  they  have  no  national 
folk-song  to  draw  upon  for  color  —  for  Indian  and  negro  tunes  belong 
to  a  different  class  and  have  little  artistic  value  —  they  do  not  run  the 
risk,  on  the  other  hand,  of  losing  the  credit  for  their  original  contribu- 
tions. At  present,  the  chief  trouble  with  most  American  composers  is 
that  they  rely  too  much  on  foreign  models.  However,  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  music  will  be- 
come more  and  more  racy  of  the  soil,  and  that  a  few  decades  hence  ex- 
perts will  be  able  to  detect  the  bouquet  of  an  American  song  as  well  as 
that  of  an  American  wine  or  an  American  story. 

Opera  and  Operetta. 

It  has  been  written  a  thousand  times  that  Wagner  paralyzed  operatic 
composition ;  that  the  novelty,  beauty,  and  power  of  his  works  were  so 
great  that  no  other  writer  has  been  able  to  compete  with  him.  This  is 
true  in  the  sense  that  in  face  of  Wagner's  music-dramas  most  recent  operas 
have  seemed  like  foothills  as  compared  with  Alpine  summits.     At  the 
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same  time,  there  are  more  peaks  than  the  critics  and  the  public  are  aware 
of  —  peaks  which  have  remained  hidden  under  the  clouds  of  adversity. 
In  his  recent  volume  on  "English  Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland  has  some  remarks,  which  managers  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart,  on  the  usual  fate  of  new  operas.  All  theatrical 
productions,  however  enthusiastic  their  reception  may  be,  begin  to  at- 
tract the  public,  as  he  truly  says,  only  when  they  have  been  on  the  stage 
for  some  time.  "  The  second  performance  is  usually  given  before  empty 
benches ;  and,  in  the  case  of  non-musical  plays,  the  manager  knows  this 
so  well  that  he  proceeds  with  the  run  of  the  piece  until  the  public  has 
had  time  to  form  its  real  verdict."  Operatic  managers,  on  the  contrary, 
lose  heart  after  the  second  or  third  night,  and  shelve  their  new  score  for 
good ;  although  it  is  known  to  all  that  new  music,  above  all  things,  needs 
to  be  heard  repeatedly  before  it  can  be  understood  and  admired.  "  Even 
such  successes  as  those  of  '  Faust '  and  '  Carmen '  were  only  achieved  by 
persistence  in  performing  the  works  to  audiences  which  at  first  were  very 
meagre."  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  might  have  added  the  third  of  the  three 
most  popular  operas  of  our  time,  "Lohengrin,"  the  fate  of  which,  when 
first  produced  at  Weimar,  in  1850,  was  so  extremely  uncertain  that  Liszt 
stipulated  at  the  beginning  that  there  must  be  at  least  three  performances 
of  it ;  and  he  encouraged  the  singers  by  dining  and  wining  them.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  now  at  least  a  dozen  operatic  scores,  not  so 
good  as  "  Lohengrin,"  but  still  very  good,  gathering  dust  on  library  shelves 
because  they  had  insufficient  hearings ;  whereas,  if  they  could  have  been 
forced  on  the  public  attention  for  a  season  or  two  they  would  have  proved 
permanent  and  valuable  additions  to  our  lamentably  limited  repertory. 

Under  such  circumstances,  one  could  hardly  blame  the  composers  if 
they  shut  up  shop  altogether ;  but  the  possible  rewards  of  success  — 
though  a  mere  lottery  chance  —  are  so  great  that  they  persevere.  But 
what  policy  are  they  to  pursue  ?  If  they  write  operas  in  the  pre-Wag- 
nerian  style,  the  critics  call  them  old-fashioned  and  the  public  ignores 
them;  witness,  for  instance,  poor  Rubinstein,  whose  melodious  operas 
deserved  a  better  fate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  follow  in  Wagner's 
footsteps,  they  are  decried  as  imitators.  Even  regarding  so  fine  a  com- 
poser as  Goldmark,  a  prominent  German  critic  has  written  that  his 
"Queen  of  Sheba"  "succumbs  to  the  powerful  Wagnerian  attraction," 
and  that  on  his  later  work,  "  Merlin,"  Wagner's  style  "  exerted  a  positively 
fatal  influence."  Two  of  Wagner's  imitators  —  Bungert  and  Kistler  — 
went  so  far  as  even  to  attempt  to  induce  their  friends  to  build  new 
theatres  for  the  special  performance  of  their  operas,  a  la  Bayreuth. 
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Bungert  was  finally  glad  to  get  his  Homeric  Tetralogy  accepted  at  Dres- 
den, and  Kisller  his  "Kunihild"  and  "Till  Eulenspiegel"  at  Sonders- 
hausen  and  Wurzburg. 

Kubinstein  was  still  another  composer  who  dreamed  of  having  his 
own  theatre.  This,  however,  was  a  consequence  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  some  of  his  stage  works  —  sacred  operas,  or  theatrical  oratorios  — 
rather  than  conscious  imitation  of  Wagner.  The  chief  trouble  with 
Ivubinstein  was,  in  fact,  that  he  did  not  imitate  Wagner  enough.  Had 
he  been  willing  to  swim  with  the  current,  his  melodic  genius  might 
have  made  him  as  popular  as  Mendelssohn  was  in  his  day.  Tchaikovsky 
also  might  have  fared  better  as  an  opera  composer  had  he  adopted  the 
best  modern  methods  in  time.  Particularly  instructive  is  the  case  of 
Verdi.  After  writing  genuine  Italian  operas  until  he  was  fifty-four 
years  old,  he  waited  four  years  and  then  composed  his  superb  "  Aida " 
in  the  Parisian  style.  After  that  he  took  a  long  rest  of  sixteen  years ; 
and  when  he  appeared  in  public  again,  with  his  "Otello,"  and  six  years 
later  still,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  with  his  "FalstafT,"  it  was  obvious  that 
he  had  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking  in  the  meantime  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Wagner  was  right  in  banishing  from  the  opera  not 
only  florid  vocalism,  but  the  elaborate  aria  as  well,  and  making  the  music 
cling  to  the  poetic  text  closely  at  every  moment. 

Italian  opera-goers,  unfortunately,  derived  little  direct  benefit  from 
Verdi's  improvement  of  his  style  through  the  adoption  of  the  new  Ger- 
man tendency  in  operatic  composition ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  last  two 
operas  he  was  so  old,  and  had  so  long  allowed  his  mind  to  become  rusty, 
that  he  had  lost  the  faculty  of  creating  original  melodies,  for  which 
reason  these  two  operas  never  became  popular.  Indirectly,  however, 
his  example  had  important  consequences,  for  it  encouraged  the  younger 
composers  of  Italy  in  their  inclination  to  adopt  German  methods.  Oddly 
enough,  these  men,  though  young,  seemed  to  share  also  the  least  desir- 
able trait  of  the  aged  Verdi  —  his  lack  of  melodic  spontaneity.  This  is 
true  of  all  of  them,  including  the  most  gifted  of  the  group,  Puccini,  who 
not  only  knows  how  to  write  for  the  voice,  but  has  so  admirable  a  gift 
of  harmony  and  orchestral  coloring  that  he  might  have  become  what  all 
these  young  men  were  longing  to  be  called  —  the  Italian  Wagner  —  if 
he  had  only  had  Wagner's  rich  melodic  vein.  Thus  time  brings  its  re- 
venges. The  one  thing  which  Wagner  was  accused  of  not  having,  but 
of  which  he  had  a  superabundance  —  melody  —  is  the  one  thing  the 
present-day  Italians  actually  lack. 

No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  melody  in  the  best-known  of  recent 
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Italian  operas,  Mascagni's  "CavalleriaRusticana,"  but  it  is  of  that  cheap, 
trivial  kind  which  musicians  call  "  tune."  The  light  but  strenuous  tunes 
which  abound  in  this  opera  would,  moreover,  hardly  suffice  to'  account 
for  its  extraordinary  popularity.  Mascagni  was  so  lucky  as  to  appear 
at  the  moment  when  thousands  of  opera-goers  had  become  eager  for 
something  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  sweeping  current  of  Wagner- 
ism.  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner,  the  rulers  of  the  stage  for  half  a  century, 
had  brought  into  vogue  those  four-hour  operas  which  many  listeners, 
tired  after  a  day's  work,  found  too  much  of  a  strain  on  their  attention. 
Hence  a  shout  of  joy  went  up  over  this  young  Italian  who  had  condensed 
the  material  for  a  grand  opera  into  a  sort  of  tragic  operetta,  an  operatic 
short-story,  lasting  only  an  hour.  Such  an  opera  could  be  coupled  with 
a  pantomimic  ballet  —  or  with  some  Italian  opera  of  the  older  repertory 
which  no  longer  sufficed  by  itself  to  draw  a  paying  audience  —  and  still 
leave  plenty  of  time  for  social  features.  Mascagni,  furthermore,  was 
clever,  or  lucky,  enough  to  choose  a  subject  based  on  incidents  of  mod- 
ern life,  which  gave  his  opera  an  aspect  of  novelty,  inasmuch  as  his  col- 
leagues usually  based  their  librettos  on  historic  or  mythological  subjects. 

All  these  things  combined  led  to  the  astonishing  success  of  "  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  a  success  which  had  the  regrettable  consequence  that 
a  host  of  imitators  sprang  up  in  all  countries  who  adopted  and  exagger- 
ated the  worst  features  of  Mascagni's  work.  Thus  arose  the  so-called 
Veristic  School  of  opera,  a  school  seemingly  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
only  emotions  true  to  life  are  those  inspired  by  stories  of  jealousy,  adult- 
ery, and  murder.  All  these  operas  seem  to  have  been  "written  with 
a  dagger."  Luckily  their  vogue  was  but  short.  The  movement  began 
in  1893  and  may  now  be  considered  a  matter  of  history,  although  those 
who  participated  in  it  are  still  living.  Mascagni  is  even  about  to  pro- 
duce some  of  his  operas  in  our  American  cities.  Inasmuch  as  none  of 
them  except  the  first  was  successful  abroad,  it  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve what  their  fate  will  prove  to  be  on  this  side. 

As  for  Mascagni's  colleagues,  they  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  tendency 
they  should  follow  or  originate  now.  Their  latest  manoeuvre  has  been 
to  seize  upon  some  popular  play  and  feverishly  set  it  to  music  before  its 
vogue  ends.  French  composers  have  followed  these  same  tendencies; 
but  Saint-Saens,  who  is  forever  bewailing  the  conquest  of  Paris  by  Wag- 
nerism,  prefers  historic  subjects  for  his  operas,  which  ought  to  be  better 
known  than  they  are  outside  of  France.  In  America  and  England  there 
is  absolutely  no  encouragement  for  composers.  The  production  of  new 
operas  is  usually  too  unprofitable  to  commend  itself  to  our  commercially 
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minded  managers.  An  exception,  like  Paderewski's  "Manru,"  only 
proves  the  rule.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  great  popularity  as  a  pianist, 
it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  have  heard  that  delightful  opera  till  much 
later  in  its  career.  In  constructing  his  opera,  Paderewski,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  Wagner's  treatment  of  the 
voice  and  the  orchestra,  as  every  up-to-date  composer  of  dramatic  works 
must  do.  Its  melodies,  however,  are  his  own,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
music  is  as  different  from  Wagner's  as  is  that  of  "Carmen."  The  atmos- 
phere is  entirely  Polish  and  gypsy. 

To  return  to  Germany  for  a  moment,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  re- 
cently produced  works  illustrating  every  variety  of  operatic  procedure. 
The  most  prevalent  species  seems  to  be  the  fairy  tale,  which  Humper- 
dinck  made  popular  with  his  fascinating  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  a  curious 
mixture  of  folk-tune-like  simplicity  and  modern  orchestral  splendor. 
That  same  tale,  to  be  sure,  had  done  musical  service  long  before  Hum- 
perdinck  chose  it  with  which  to  make  his  fame  and  fortune.  Indeed,  one 
might  say  that  the  fairy-tale  opera  is  simply  a  branch  of  the  mythological 
opera  favored  by  Wagner,  although  he  was  by  no  means  its  originator. 
Not  only  Weber  and  Marschner  were  his  predecessors,  but  the  countless 
Italian  composers  who  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  based  most  of 
their  operas  on  stories  drawn  from  Greek  mythology.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  operatic  evolution,  but  from  some  points  of  view  its  curve  looks 
like  a  ring ! 

Concerning  present-day  operetta,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste 
any  words  in  a  serious  paper  on  modern  music.  If  all  grand  opera  had 
suddenly  become  "veristic,"  that  is,  "yellow,"  it  would  have  had  a  fate 
like  that  which  has  befallen  operetta.  Look  at  a  few  dates:  Strauss' s 
masterworks,  "The  Bat"  and  "The  Merry  War,"  were  produced  in  1874 
and  1881  respectively;  Lecocq's  "Fille  de  Mme.  Angot "  and  "Girofl£- 
Girofla"  in  1874;  Suppers  "Fatinitza"  in  1876;  Planquette's  "Les 
Cloches  de  Corneville,"  known  here  as  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy,"  in 
1877;  Audran's  "Mascotte"  in  1880;  Millocker's  "Beggar  Student"  in 
1882;  and  Sullivan's  "Mikado  "  in  1885.  That  was  the  golden  age  of 
modern  operetta.  For  once  the  wail  about  the  good  old  times  is  justified. 
Where  are  the  successors  of  those  composers?  In  this  country,  for  a 
time,  excellent  work  was  done  by  Eeginald  De  Koven,  Victor  Herbert, 
and  a  few  others.  To-day  chaos  reigns.  The  operetta  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  vaudeville,  the  variety  show.  It  has  been  superseded  so  thoroughly 
by  this  woefully  inferior  species  of  entertainment  that  when  a  work  is 
produced  which,  like  "King  Dodo," resembles  a  real  operetta,  the  critics 
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rub  their  eyes  in  surprise,  call  it  old-fashioned,  and  wonder  if  it  will 
succeed.  Music  has  been  reduced  to  what  the  French  call  musiquette, 
and  plot  or  coherence  is  not  asked  for.  What  was  once  the  operetta 
stage  has  become  a  mere  excuse  for  the  exhibition  of  girls  —  ugly  ones, 
strange  to  say,  for  the  most  part;  and  the  newspapers  tell  us  just  how 
many  chorus  girls  are  to  be  on  view  in  each  of  these  remarkably  silly 
and  vulgar  shows  —  sixty  in  one,  100  in  another,  while  two  forthcom- 
ing "attractions"  announce  that  they  will  have  300  and  500,  respec- 
tively !  Much  has  been  written  about  the  Americanization  of  Europe ; 
but  how  about  the  Orientalization  of  America? 

Henry  T.  Finck. 
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In  the  matter  of  the  arts  of  pure  form,  a  marked  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  artist  and  of  the  public  has  been  noticeable  during  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  the  most  notable  advance  in  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  America  is  in  the  nature  of  the  demand  made  upon  the 
sculptor.  It  is  the  sculptors  themselves  who  have  caused  the  change : 
it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  art  which  they  have  set  up  in 
America,  and  of  those  to  which  we  all  turn  for  stimulus  in  France,  that 
has  wrought  it ;  and  now  the  new  conditions  seem  to  be  working  benefi- 
cently for  all.  The  artists  are  not  so  apt  as  of  old  to  model  "  Greek  "  or 
other  "  Slaves  "  or  "  Captives,"  or  Egyptian  or  Palmyrene  queens,  or  statues 
called  by  such  fanciful  names  of  no  signification.  Such  pieces,  with  the 
statues  and  busts  known  as  the  Dawn,  or  the  Dew,  or  the  Sunflower,  or 
the  Nymph  Sabrina,  are  the  natural  product  of  a  time  when  but  few 
persons  think  of  asking  for  sculpture  in  any  of  the  ways  likely  to  lead 
to  serious  and  significant  work.  When  there  is  no  demand,  that  will  be 
the  supply. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  became 
evident  that  out-of-door  monuments  were  increasing  in  number.  Even 
in  1880  a  list  of  statues  and  groups  set  up  in  the  open  air  would  have 
required  some  care  to  make  it  complete,  and  the  increase  ever  since  has 
been  in  a  growing  ratio.  Indoors,  but  permanently  set  up,  as  in  the 
choirs  of  churches  or  the  corridors  of  state  houses,  works  of  sculpture 
are  not  rare.  Ideal  sculpture,  too,  impersonations  and  embodiments 
were  asked  for,  and  were  set  upon  business  buildings  as  well  as  upon 
public  buildings.  Through  the  decades  just  named  these  enterprises  in 
the  way  of  the  sculptor's  art  have  increased  in  number  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  until  now  the  handbook  or  guidebook  representing  almost 
any  little  city  big  enough  to  have  a  guidebook  written  expressly  for  itself 
names  three  or  four  pieces,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  of  artistic  im- 
portance. Sculpture  immediately  applied  to  the  structure  of  a  building, 
as  carved  spandrels  and  wrought  doorpieces,  is  much  more  rare  because 
of  the  prevalence  of  a  certain  architectural  style  making  such  sculpture 
difficult  to  introduce.     In  place  of  this,  however,  we  find  the  statue  or 
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the  group  set  upon  the  two  ramps  of  the  porch,  upon  the  top  of  the  en- 
tablature forming  part  of  the  order  of  the  porch,  or  upon  the  main  cornice 
of  the  building,  when  it  is  seen  against  the  sky  or  against  the  wall  of 
the  attic.  There  are  signs  that  the  movement  in  this  direction  has  only 
begun,  and  that  svcry  successful  or  fairly  successful  essay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  such  sculpturesque  adornment  of  a  public  place  or  a  public  build- 
ing is  the  fruitful  source  of  many  such  attempts,  following  the  success 
of  the  first  one. 

The  demand  for  portrait  work  is  steady,  and  this,  though  not  directly 
inspiring  the  best  work  of  the  artist,  is  about  the  best  daily  practice  for 
him.  Its  difficulties  are  prodigious,  far  more  numerous  and  more  in- 
evitable than  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  portrait  painter,  and  that 
chiefly  because  the  modern  man  with  his  clothes  and  the  elegant  woman 
with  her  bedecking  are  not  suggestive  of  beauty  of  form.  The  sculptor 
can  make  his  portrait  easily ;  but  when  he  looks  for  his  work  of  art  it 
evades  him.  The  painter  is  better  off!  Color  can  be  got  even  out  of  a 
black  coat,  and  a  grave  harmony  glows  in  an  arrangement  of  brown  and 
gray  for  those  artists  who  have  eyes  to  see :  moreover,  the  hues  even  of 
an  old  and  worn  face  crowned  with  whitened  hair  are  capable  of  noble 
inspiration.  The  painting,  still  more  the  chalk  drawing,  is  not  an  "  imi- 
tation "  —  not  even  a  close  representation  of  anything  set  before  the 
painter,  either  of  the  form  or  of  the  color  of  the  object,  the  individual, 
or  the  garment  to  be  represented. 

The  painter  is  perfectly  free  to  accept  all  sorts  of  suggestions  from 
the  look  of  his  sitter  and  from  the  surroundings,  and  he  may  produce 
a  charming  study  of  colored  light  and  shade  —  that  is,  of  light  and 
shade  got  by  the  contrast  and  the  gradation  of  color  —  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  him  and  overwhelmingly  powerful  with  the  public.  The 
sculptor  has  no  such  chance  as  that,  because  he  must  give  the  exact 
representation  of  something.  He  must  give  actual  truth  of  form,  even 
of  accidental  and  unregarded  form,  which  will  usually  be  of  extreme 
ugliness.  There  is  no  escape  for  him.  The  attitude  of  the  figure,  with 
the  creasing  and  folding  and  hanging  about  it  of  graceless  stuffs,  neither 
ample  enough  to  constitute  drapery  nor  close-fitting  enough  to  leave  the 
form  revealed  within  them  —  all  this  he  must  represent.  He  has  to  give 
not  only  "truth,  which  is  the  life  of  art,  but  also  fact,  which  is  the  nega- 
tion and  antagonist  of  all  art."  I  do  not  know  whom  I  misquote  in 
these*  words,  but  they  contain  a  truth.  The  sculptor  must  attend  to  the 
fit  of  the  coats  and  the  "  hang  "  of  the  skirts ;  even  Auguste  Toulmouche 
was  not  more  absolutely  bound  to  the  exact  fit  of  a  lady's  gown  than  is 
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the  sculptor  who  undertakes  portrait  work.  His  only  escape  from  the 
unfavorable  conditions  is  to  adopt  at  once  a  fanciful  costume  of  more 
artistic  times  than  ours ;  and  this  is  very  rarely  a  welcome  course  to  the 
subject  of  his  portrait. 

Portrait  sculpture  must  be  considered  here  as  including  the  produc- 
tion of  ideal  portraits  —  those  which  represent  a  man  long  dead  or  recently 
dead,  it  matters  little.  That  which  matters  is  that  it  is  not  the  visible 
man  himself  but  the  pictures,  the  artistic  or  photographic  representations 
of  the  man  together  with  the  legends  about  him,  his  history,  and  his 
recorded  character,  which  have  made  the  work  of  art  possible.  There 
is,  it  will  be  noted,  no  distinction  between  the  portrait  by  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  perhaps  he  never  saw,  for  at 
the  date  of  Lincoln's  death  the  sculptor  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  or 
that  of  Farragut,  who  died  when  the  sculptor  was  still  a  young  man  not 
yet  past  his  preliminary  studies  and  not  residing  commonly  in  America 

—  there  is  no  difference  between  these  and  the  same  artist's  portrait  of 
General  Logan,  whose  character  and  person  he  had  every  opportunity  to 
study.  From  the  artistic  point  of  view  they  are  equally  valuable  and 
equally  authentic. 

The  Saint  Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Chicago  may  be  compared 
by  any  one  interested  in  portrait  art  with  that  other  statue  of  Lincoln 
which  stands  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  This  also  was  the  work  of 
a  strong  sculptor,  a  man  as  eminent  in  his  day  as  is  Saint  Gaudens  now 

—  Henry  Kirke  Brown,  who  died  in  1886.  Brown's  Lincoln  is  not  the 
best  of  his  works ;  it  is  not  one  which  a  biographer  or  critic  of  that  artist 
would  dwell  upon;  but  it  is  fair  to  compare  it  with  the  Lincoln  hi  Chi- 
cago, so  that  those  who  wish  for  a  study  in  portraiture,  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties present  in  their  full  force,  may  learn  something  important  by  the 
comparison.  The  ungraceful  figure,  the  harsh  lines  and  hard  masses  of 
the  head,  the  dress,  awkward  even  beyond  that  of  1864  in  its  normal 
and  average  type,  the  absence  of  any  imposing  gesture  or.  stately  attitude 
in  the  bearing,  the  lack  of  any  turn  of  the  head  or  carriage  of  the  body, 
at  once  known  to  all  and  in  itself  dignified  —  all  were  against  the  sculp- 
tors ;  and  yet,  of  the  two,  Saint  Gaudens  has  produced  a  work  of  singu- 
lar individuality  and  character,  and  that  by  means  so  slight,  by  a  touch 
of  nature  so  simple  and  obvious,  that  it  is  a  constant  surprise  even  to 
the  matured  student  of  such  surprises  as  the  very  able  artist  has  at  his 
command.  Even  the  unsightly  dress  disappears  in  the  personality  of 
Saint  Gaudens'  "  Lincoln  " ;  and  it  becomes  a  work  almost  of  grace,  cer- 
tainly of  dignity,  and  one  befitting  the  place  and  the  occasion. 
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Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  who  is  essentially  a  modern,  content,  as  it 
would  seem,  with  "local  color"  and  the  realism  of  every  day,  is  natu- 
rally the  chief  in  portrait  art.  He  has  faced  the  whole  difficulty  of  it 
in  modelling  his  Peter  Cooper.  Even  Ward's  statue  of  Horace  Greeley 
is  one  degree  less  uncompromising.  Each  portrait  is  of  an  old  man,  of 
no  physical  charm  or  dignity,  and  clothed  in  the  hideous  broadcloth  suit 
affected  by  elderly  citizens  in  1870 ;  and  each  is  seated  in  an  upholstered 
armchair,  as  unfit  a  thing  for  representation  in  sculpture  as  the  world 
contains.  Ward's  model  is  posed,  and  skilfully,  so  that  the  best  is 
made  of  him;  but  Saint  Gaudens'  hero  squarely  faces  you,  sitting  for 
his  portrait. 

With  these  may  be  compared  the  entirely  ideal  portrait  of  Michel- 
angelo by  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett,  this  being  one  of  the  ring  of  bronze 
portrait  statues  which  adorns  the  rotunda  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
For  this  portrait  there  was  material  enough  in  so  far  as  the  head  alone 
was  concerned.  There  are  records  of  value  for  Michelangelo's  head  and 
iace,  and  written  records  justifying  an  artist's  assumption  of  a  certain 
stature  and  a  certain  build  for  the  great  sculptor's  body.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  Bartlett' s  conception  of  him  is  really  a  production  of  the 
imagination,  with  no  more  taken  from  the  documents,  artistic  or  literary, 
than  would  suffice  to  help  identify  the  man,  if  there  were  a  question 
whom  among  the  many  sculptors  this  figure  might  represent. 

Bartlett  has  ignored  the  broken  nose,  which  would  have  been  most 
hateful  in  the  statue  and  which  was  but  an  accident ;  but  he  has  retained 
the  small  and  slight  figure,  the  hard  and  powerful  face  with  broad-based 
nose,  pent-house  eyebrows,  and  powerful  chin  half  seen  and  half  sus- 
pected behind  the  short  thick  beard.  Upon  the  unimposing  figure  which 
history  compelled  him  to  retain,  he  has  put  the  costume  of  the  hard- 
working sculptor,  as  his  power  of  reading  the  past  suggested  it  to  him. 
There  is  no  better  single  figure  in  America  than  this ;  no  more  important 
design,  no  more  dignified  and  wholly  satisfying  ideal  portrait.  If  any 
single  figure  can  be  more  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  it  can  only  be  one 
which  has,  added  to  the  virtues  of  significance  and  moral  dignity,  the 
further  virtue  of  beauty  of  line  and  mass. 

There  are  other  portrait-statues  in  which  the  clothes  difficulty  has 
been  met  and  faced,  and  found  not  too  hopelessly  great.  The  Randall 
statue  at  the  Sailors'  Suug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island  is  also  by  Saint 
Gaudens.  The  Nathan  Hale  in  New  York,  by  MacMonnies,  is  a  bold 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  bound  and  pinioned  as  well  as  clothed  man  —  a 
valuable  lesson  in  art,  however  unfortunate  as  a  subject.     The  Kufus 
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Choate,  by  D.  C.  French,  is  faultless  in  treatment  of  face  and  gesture, 
but  is  hindered  and  weakened  by  the  clothes :  these  were  not  antique 
enough  to  be  treated  abstractly.  The  Lafayette,  by  Ward,  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  showing  the  "  Hero  of  Two  Worlds  "  as  an  old  man,  the 
guise  in  which  he  appeared  again  to  Americans  in  1824,  amounts  even 
to  a  serious  study  of  costume.  But  Ward  has  that  gift  in  the  highest 
sense;  he  can  dress  a  man  or  woman  and  not  let  the  c]othes  overcome 
the  body ;  he  is  king  among  us  in  that  field  of  expressional  art.  His 
figures  are  clothed  as  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  yet  reveal  the  truth 
of  the  body  and  limbs  beneath,  as  if  covered  with  "  tights,"  or  as  if  uncov- 
ered. In  the  famous  Beecher  statue,  in  Brooklyn,  Ward  has  taken  the 
contrary  course,  and  has  let  the  heavy  garments,  wadded  overcoat  and 
all,  hide  the  man  wholly  except  the  head.  Is  this  because  no  bodily 
grace  was  to  be  found  in  Beecher' s  presence?  Did  the  artist  remember 
the  facts  of  the  clumsy  figure  forgotten  in  the  power  of  the  face,  and  in 
the  man's  ready  and  efficient  genius,  always  armed,  always  alert,  strong 
to  influence  even  those  who  were  averse  to  him  and  to  his  influence? 
In  all  this,  there  is  no  attempt  at  cloaking  and  disguising  the  brutal 
facts  of  awkward  form. 

The  statue  of  Joseph  Henry,  in  the  Washington  Library,  the  work 
of  Herbert  Adams,  is  historical  portraiture  of  great  quality.  The  Colum- 
bus, by  Paul  Bartlett,  is  not  far  from  his  noble  Michelangelo.  The 
statue  of  Gibbon,  by  Mr.  Niehaus,  also  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Library, 
is  another  ideal  portrait  to  which,  as  in  the  Michelangelo,  no  special 
beauty  of  form  could  be  given.  This  sculptor  is  one  who  especially 
studies  and  loves  the  nude  treated  in  the  classical  way.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable proof  of  the  Tightness  of  his  method  of  study  that  he  should 
be  able  to  put  the  spirit  of  the  great  historian  into  this  clothed  and  be- 
wigged  figure,  and  yet  give  some  of  that  dignity  which  the  treatment  of 
such  a  personage  must  needs  receive.  A  slight  recognition  of  the  need 
of  drapery  in  disguising  harsh  lines,  when  the  statue  must  form  part  of 
a  great  decorative  composition,  is  seen  in  the  cloak,  which  historical 
accuracy  would  allow.  It  is  to  the  same  artist  that  we  owe  the  seated 
statue  of  Hahnemann,  draped  in  a  long  loose  gown,  as  if  in  his  private 
study,  an  admirable  composition.  The  traditional,  even  conventional, 
Washington,  Ward's  remarkable  statue,  on  the  steps  of  the  United 
States  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  is  a  perfect  piece  of  clothing  and 
draping,  the  Spanish  cloak  being  used  in  a  realistic  fashion,  as  if  the 
April  air,  in  the  climate  of  New  York  City,  might  have  made  it  desir- 
able for  a  man  of  fifty-seven  to  take  precautions  when  he  had  to  stand 
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bareheaded  and  go  through  a  public  ceremony.  The  picturesque  and 
forcible  Sir  Henry  Vane,  by  MacMonnies,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
is  too  much  a  study  of  clothes :  but  how  is  that  effect,  as  of  an  exagger- 
ated statuette,  to  be  avoided  when  the  doublet  and  the  loose  boot  make 
up  so  much  of  our  idea  of  the  seventeenth  century?  Ward's  Pilgrim 
and  Saint  Gaudens'  Puritan  are  in  the  same  artistic  family,  though  not 
ideal  portraits. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  in  portrait  art  of  good  quality  can  be  meas- 
ured only  by  one  who  counts  up  the  sixteen  statues  in  the  Washington 
Library  rotunda,  adds  thereto  what  few  valuable  pieces  there  are  in  the 
old  Hall  of  Representatives  and  the  twenty-four  statues,  more  or  less,  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital  and  the  half-dozen  more  in  cemeteries  near  by, 
and  then  considers  that  Washington,  although  as  rich  as  any  other 
American  city  in  statuary,  is  only  one  among  thirty  cities  which  are 
vying  with  one  another  and  with  her  in  the  adornment  of  their  public 
places  by  art  of  this  character.  Many  of  these  portrait  statues  are  aided 
and  set  off  by  minor  works  of  art,  grouped  about  or  applied  to  their 
pedestals ;  but  of  that  matter  of  decorative  or,  in  the  usual  sense,  monu- 
mental art,  there  is  separate  treatment  below.  Here  we  must  consider 
the  portrait  busts,  not  common  as  they  are  in  France,  even  in  propor- 
tion, but  still  a  noticeable  part  of  the  national  display.  And  the  work 
of  Herbert  Adams  must  be  named  as  forming  a  class  apart :  the  head  and 
shoulders  treated  as  the  Italian  Renaissance  men  treated  female  busts, 
refined  in  modelling,  expressional  without  excess,  and  most  delicately 
tinted  and  set  off  with  indication  of  jewellery  and  embroidery.  I  wish 
we  had  more  studies  in  polychromy  to  record ! 

The  course  of  inquiry  now  is  from  the  simple  portrait  statue  to  that 
more  elaborate,  more  pompous,  but  not  necessarily  more  artistically 
happy,  form  of  the  portrait  —  the  equestrian  statue,  which  might  more 
properly  be  called  the  group  of  man  and  horse.  It  should  be  spoken  of 
and  studied  as  a  group,  because  there  is  a  great  artistic  problem  in  that 
very  grouping,  and  nothing  in  which  failure  is  more  often  found.  When 
you  approach  a  living  man  upon  his  horse  it  is  with  the  intention  of 
speaking  to  him.  You  see  the  familiar  face,  you  catch  the  expression 
of  the  eye  turned  toward  you  and  the  gesture  of  the  hand.  You  do  not 
think  of  the  beast  which  carries  him,  unless  there  be  question  at  that 
moment  of  "horseflesh,"  its  charms  and  its  shortcomings.  When,  how- 
ever, you  approach  the  equestrian  statue  the  whole  basis  of  observation 
is  changed.  It  is  hard  to  see  anything  but  the  horse.  If  the  rider  is 
not  well  set  upon  his  saddle,  you  see  that  failure.     If,  as  in  some  notable 
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cases,  the  man  is  made  too  large  and  especially  too  tall  for  the  horse, 
then  there  is  failure  of  a  more  serious  kind.  If  proportions  are  ob- 
served and  the  man  is  carried  by  his  horse  as  he  should  be,  his  weight 
seeming  as  nothing  to  the  powerful  creature  beneath  him,  there  is 
imminent  danger  that  the  horse  will  be  supreme  and  the  man  of  but 
little  importance. 

Some  wiseacre,  in  writing  about  modern  sculpture,  allowed  him- 
self to  say  that  of  course  all  equestrian  statues  were  summed  up  in  the 
Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Campidoglio,  and  this  because  the  horse  in  the 
equestrian  statue  is  and  must  be  so  prominent.  But  the  requirement  is 
that  the  man  shall  be  so  put  upon  his  horse  as  to  be  one  with  it,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  seat  and  centre  of  interest  shall  be  in  the  upright 
human  figure  and  not  in  the  other  half  of  the  centaur.  As  the  head 
with  the  features  of  the  face  dominates  the  body,  nude  or  clothed,  so 
the  whole  person  of  the  man  taken  together  must  dominate  the  group 
of  man  and  horse,  and  be  its  one  serious  object  of  interest. 

The  first  bronze  statue  ever  set  up  in  America,  as  history  ordinarily 
runs,  was  also  the  first  equestrian  statue  —  namely,  the  Washington,  by 
Henry  Kirke  Brown,  in  Union  Square.  It  dates  far  before  the  time  with 
which  this  article  is  concerned ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  oldest,  and  in  many  ways  the  strongest,  of  American  sculptors,  John 
Quincy  Adams  Ward,  worked  upon  that  horse  and  man,  he  being  at  the 
time  a  pupil  of  Brown's,  and  that  the  one  completed  equestrian  statue  of 
that  younger  sculptor,  now  grown  old,  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  best  exist- 
ing works  of  the  kind.  The  equestrian  statue  here  referred  to  is  that  of 
General  Thomas,  in  the  Thomas  Circle  in  Washington ;  and  an  admir- 
able contrast  to  this  will  be  the  equestrian  statue  of  Sheridan  which  the 
same  sculptor  has  now  in  hand.  Saint  Gaudens'  equestrian  statue  of 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  as  it  was  seen  in  the  Greater  Palace  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  was  disappointing  in  that  the  winged  Victory  inter- 
fered with  the  unity  of  the  composition  and  took  away  from  the  noble 
simplicity  required  for  a  faithful  portrait  statue,  without  compensating 
gain.  But  this  group  upon  which  the  artist  works  unceasingly  is  not 
to  be  judged  finally  until  put  in  its  place,  and  that  place  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. It  is  only  mentioned  now  because  the  increase  in  our  na- 
tional stock  of  works  of  sculpture  is  made  so  obvious  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  important  piece  here  named  is  only  one  of  several  which 
are  even  now  in  preparation.  French  and  Potter,  working  together, 
have  such  a  group,  a  General  Grant,  nearly  ready  for  Philadelphia ;  and 
one  for  Boston,  representing  General  Joseph  Hooker. 
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The  equestrian  statues  of  the  time  of  which  we  are  dealing,  the  last 
quarter  century,  are  free  from  one  vice  of  an  older  time.  The  horses 
which,  as  we  have  said,  are  often  a  little  too  important  in  the  group,  are 
at  all  events  quiet.  That  of  the  Washington  in  Union  Square  is  still  a 
little  excited,  paws  with  its  forehoof,  and  seems  to  be  restrained  with 
difficulty;  Kuckstuhl's  General  Hartranft,  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
is  perhaps  in  slow  trot;  but  H.  K.  Brown's  statue  of  General  Scott  in 
Washington  gives  the  horse  as  simply  walking  forward  with  all  four 
hoofs  firmly  set  upon  the  ground.  The  horse  of  Elwell's  General  Han- 
cock is  walking  forward  with  a  somewhat  more  alert  movement  than 
that  of  the  Scott ;  the  Sherman,  by  Saint  Gaudens,  is  expressed  as  being 
in  eager  movement,  and  yet  moving  slowly,  restrained  by  the  bit;  the 
Thomas,  spoken  of  above,  is  stationary,  the  horse  checked  at  the  top  of  a 
little  hillock  from  which  the  rider  may  be  thought  to  be  overseeing  the 
march  of  his  army  corps;  the  General  Grant,  by  William  Ordway 
Partridge,  recently  set  up  in  Philadelphia,  is  even  more  completely 
in  repose  than  the  Thomas,  as  the  horse  is  more  completely  held  in 
hand. 

In  short,  all  the  recent  works  of  importance  are  singularly  quiet  in 
their  physical  action,  and  gain  greatly  thereby.  The  few  instances  of 
the  contrary  error,  like  an  unfortunate  statue  in  New  York,  have  been 
greeted  with  so  much  disapproval  and  even  ridicule,  the  first  on  the  part 
of  the  artists,  the  other  by  the  public,  that  there  will  be  but  little  ten- 
dency to  repeat  the  dangerous  experiment.  A  trotting,  a  plunging,  a 
caracoling  horse  is  fit  for  a  bronze  ornament  or  even  for  a  group  in  which 
the  figures  stand  a  foot  high  or  two  feet  high,  but  hardly  for  life  size,  or, 
what  is  much  more  common,  the  heroic  or  semi-colossal  size  of  the  open- 
air  monument. 

With  all  the  works  so  far  named  there  goes  this  consideration,  that 
they  are  only  the  best  or  most  notable  of  many  which  are  nearly  as  good 
and  nearly  as  important.  The  average  merit  of  the  American  statue  in 
such  conditions  as  those  which  have  been  treated  above  is  not  noticeably 
inferior  to  that  of  similar  works  in  France;  and  therefore  it  compares 
favorably  with  similar  works  in  other  countries.  It  is  a  curious  and  a 
pleasant  thing  to  recall  that  two  equestrian  statues  at  least,  among  the 
most  recent  works  of  American  sculptors,  have  been  set  up  in  Paris. 
These  are  the  Washington,  by  D.  C.  French  and  E.  C.  Potter,  an  ad- 
mirable group  of  the  graver  and  less  aggressive  sort  of  design,  and  Bart- 
lett's  Lafayette,  a  work  which,  as  it  was  seen  in  1900,  was  not  absolutely 
complete.     The  one  is  in  the  Place  d'lena,  near  the  Trocadero,  the  other 
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in  that  open  space  within  and  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Louvre, 
and  a  little  farther  east  than  the  Gambetta  monument. 

All  sculpture  of  human  subject  is,  of  course,  based  upon  constant 
study  of  the  nude ;  and  even  he  who  has  never  exhibited  undraped  figures 
has  modelled  scores  of  them.  It  is,  however,  an  evident  gain  to  art  if 
artist  and  public  alike  are  familiar  with  that  conventionalized  representa- 
tion of  the  human  body  which  a  nude  statue  offers.  The  real  forms  of 
the  body  are  but  little  known  to  those  of  us  who  have  never  belonged  to 
life  classes.  In  the  colder  regions  of  the  earth,  and  in  lands  which  are 
under  Christian  influence,  there  is  general  consent  to  the  proposition  that 
what  the  body  really  is  may  not  be  revealed ;  but  the  body  as  treated  by 
art,  as  modified  by  the  traditions  of  art,  is  constantly  becoming  more  and 
more  familiar  to  young  and  old,  and  that  help  is  afforded,  at  last,  to  him 
who  would  find  the  full  enjoyment  of  painting  and  of  sculpture.  Ac- 
cordingly the  artist  who  seizes  every  chance  to  use  the  nude,  especially 
in  elaborate  compositions,  is  the  man  we  need.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Charles  Henry  Niehaus  must  be  named  especially.  "The  Scraper," 
an  athlete  using  the  strigil  (an  Apoxyomenos,  in  short)  is  an  ideal  figure 
altogether,  a  study  in  classical  style,  and  I  do  not  know  where  it  is,  nor 
how  employed.  "  Caestus,"  or  the  athlete  binding  the  heavy  boxing-glove 
upon  his  wrist,  I  know  only  as  a  statuette.  But  the  bronze  figure  of 
heroic  size,  "The  Driller,"  set  upon  a  monument  at  Titusville,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  truly  enough  said  to  "symbolize  the  energy  of  labor."  This 
is  a  magnificent  figure  in  itself,  as  a  piece  of  refined  and  powerful  model- 
ling, and  is  notable  in  its  setting  and  in  the  significance  of  the  whole 
work.  MacMonnies'  life-size  bronze  "  Bacchante  "  is  an  important  piece 
of  semi-classic  work  of  this  character,  wholly  nude,  and  in  well-expressed 
vigorous  action.  A  contrast  to  it  is  the  charming  Sleeping  Faun,  by 
E.  C.  Potter,  now  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  gains  to  the  community  of  the  international 
expositions  that  statuary  and  other  sculpture,  not  realizable  in  permanent 
bronze  or  stone,  can  be  had  in  plaster,  for  a  time.  We  lose  it  soon,  but 
photographs  are  left,  as  is  urged  below  in  connection  with  the  Naval 
Arch  of  1899.  The  temporary  groups  of  Chicago  and  Buffalo,  as  well 
as  those  of  Paris,  have  been  of  indefinitely  great  service  in  keeping  true 
sculpture  before  the  public  eye  and  in  the  public  mind.  The  approaching 
completion  of  Ward's  great  composition  which  will  fill  the  pediment,  a 
hundred  feet  long,  of  the  new  building  in  Broad  Street,  New  York,  will 
be  the  most  important  study  of  the  nude  in  sculpture  that  America,  or 
perhaps  the  modern  world,  will  possess. 
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The  matter  of  purely  ideal  sculpture  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
that  of  the  monumental  treatment  of  that  sculpture  together  with  its 
setting.  If  we  take  the  piece  of  sculpture  by  itself,  it  is  far  too  apt  to 
be  a  piece  of  story -telling  or  of  sentiment  such  as  has  poetry,  rather 
than  sculpture,  for  its  proper  vehicle.  This,  at  least,  will  be  true  in 
most  cases  —  that  the  arts  of  pure  form  are  used  in  an  expressional  way 
far  more  perfectly  suited  to  the  art  of  painting  or  of  drawing  upon  a  flat 
surface.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  consider  the  Shaw  monument  in  Boston  — 
one  of  the  most  renowned  works  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  most 
prominent  and  generally  accepted  work  of  its  sculptor,  Saint  Gaudens  — 
we  have  to  consider  together  the  great  alto-relief  and  its  setting. 

The  question  of  the  architectural  charm  of  that  setting  in  a  somewhat 
elaborate  structure  of  cut  stone  need  not  concern  us  now,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  maintains  the  alto-relief  in  an  excellent  place  to  be  thoroughly  well 
seen,  and  provides  at  the  same  time  a  broad  surface,  a  reverse,  if  the 
terms  of  numismatics  may  be  used  in  such  a  case,  corresponding  with 
the  obverse  which  faces  Beacon  Street,  and  which  consists  mainly  of  the 
casting  in  bronze.  This  important  piece  is  so  large  as  to  allow  of  life- 
size  figures  and  represents  the  marching  column  of  the  regiment  of  negro 
troops  commanded  by  Col.  Shaw.  These  marching  men  serve  as  a  mid- 
dle distance,  as  it  were,  between  the  flat  back -ground,  in  the  more  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  and  the  equestrian  figure,  which  forms  the  centre 
of  the  composition.  A  figure  of  Victory,  or  of  Martyrdom,  or  of  De- 
votion —  an  embodiment  and  impersonation  —  floats  above  the  head  of 
the  mounted  man.  Immediately  below  her  advanced  left  hand  are  the 
raised  letters,  forming  a  part  of  the  composition  indeed  when  their  prom- 
inent position  is  considered,  "Omnia  Eelinquit  Servare  Rempublicam. " 

In  every  such  work  of  art  as  this,  the  approach  of  the  sculpture  to 
the  character  and  to  the  conditions  of  illustration  is  to  be  carefully 
considered.  Only  those  students  of  art  who  think  chiefly  of  the  need 
of  wider  appreciation  and  more  intense  love  of  sculpture  among  the  peo- 
ple will  urge  the  creation  and  the  setting  up  of  such  significant  pieces  as 
this,  pieces  with  what  is  generally  called  a  strong  "  literary  "  interest ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a  lover  of  sculpture  for  its  own  sake,  a 
student  of  that  art  in  many  countries  and  as  characterized  by  the  spirit 
of  many  ages,  will  take  exception  to  what  he  considers  the  too  great 
importance  given  to  such  work.  If  another  artist  were  to  create  a  monu- 
ment to  Shaw,  it  might  assume  the  form  of  a  massive  structure  of  granite 
or  marble,  upon  which  and  around  which  would  be  grouped  symbolical 
figures,  representing  Love  of  Country,  Military  Courage,  Fortitude,  Dis- 
17 
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cipline  —  what  you  will ;  the  portrait  of  the  man  himself  being  limited 
to  perhaps  a  medallion  in  a  frame  set  upon  the  front  of  the  obelisk  or 
upright  mass  of  the  monument.  That  would  be  the  conventional  way 
of  doing  it ;  but  a  man  of  genius  can  make  fine  things  of  the  conventions. 

In  this  instance  there  has  been  assumed  the  most  extremely  opposed, 
the  most  widely  differing,  method  of  approaching  the  subject.  Mr.  Saint 
Gaudens  has  treated  the  thing  somewhat  realistically,  with  a  military 
painter's  dwelling  upon  the  details  of  the  uniform,  the  knapsacks,  the 
rolled  blankets,  the  haversacks,  the  muskets,  the  accoutrements  of  the 
rider  and  the  trappings  of  the  horse,  all  objects  which  are  certainly  easier 
to  treat  in  relief  than  in  statuary,  and  which  are  yet  of  extreme  difficulty 
in  the  handling  of  a  piece  of  relief-sculpture  on  a  large  scale.  The  artist 
of  the  piece  of  conventional  design  suggested  above  would  have  been  free 
from  those  troubles  and  would  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  model  his 
figures  delicately  and  to  shroud  them  in  minutely  subdivided  and  deli- 
cately treated  drapery  of  a  more  abstract  quality.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  absolute  judgment  to  be  given  as  to  the  merit  of  these  two  ways  of 
work.  But  it  is  certain  that,  when  a  realistic  piece  like  this  of  the  Shaw 
monument  is  set  up,  it  will  find  its  least  hearty  admirers  among  those 
persons  who  are  especially  lovers  of  the  sculpturesque  in  art. 

An  excellent  instance  of  a  piece  of  work  which  is  full  of  the  sym- 
pathetic treatment  thought  to  be  required  for  a  piece  of  art  appealing  to 
the  public,  and  which  yet  is  free  from  the  illustrative  character  here  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  such  compositions  as  that  of  Mr.  Saint 
Gaudens,  is  to  be  seen  within  a  mile  of  the  Shaw  monument.  The 
reference  is  to  the  monument  to  the  Irish  poet  and  patriot,  John  Boyle 
O'Eeilly,  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French.  The  admiration  which  I 
feel,  and  have  already  expressed,  for  that  important  monument  is  cer- 
tainly not  entirely  of  the  nature  of  artistic  enthusiasm. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  student  is  not  the  sculpturesque 
achievement,  but  the  ingenious  and  touching  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator.  The  middle  figure  of  the  group  of  three  is  Hibernia,  a 
draped  figure  sitting  somewhat  higher  than  the  other  two,  and  herself, 
although  feminine,  a  more  massive  and  more  imposing  personality  than 
either  of  the  male  figures  which  flank  her.  She  is  engaged  in  twisting 
together  certain  symbolical  leaves  and  flowers  into  a  crown ;  and  on  her 
left  sits  Poetry,  who,  leaning  toward  her,  passes  his  right  hand  holding 
a  sprig  of  leaves  under  the  left  arm  of  the  Genius,  as  if  begging  her  to 
include  this  spray  also  in  her  garland.  The  other  figure,  which  may  be 
taken  to  represent  Patriotism,  appears  less  immediately  concerned  in  the 
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symbolical  act  of  the  other  two  figures,  and  looks  out  from  the  group ; 
his  position  and  the  character  of  the  figure  and  its  dress  suggesting  some 
study  of  Paul  Du  Bois'  magnificent  figure  of  Military  Courage  in  the 
Lamoriciere  monument.  These  figures  are  backed  up  by  what  may  be 
called  an  obelisk  —  one  of  those  broad  and  low  memorial  stones  whose 
sloping  sides  and  more  sloping  top  partly  justify  the  use  of  that  techni- 
cal term.  The  whole  thing  is  of  heroic  size ;  the  three  figures  are  ad- 
mirable in  action  and  modelling;  the  portrait  bust  on  the  reverse  of  the 
great  slab  of  stone  is  a  valuable  work ;  and  the  stone  itself  is  covered 
with  an  interesting  surface  ornament  of  significant  character. 

The  work  of  the  same  artist  is  a  piece  standing  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  near  Boston,  which  reaches  in  pathetic  intensity  the  highest 
mark  obtainable  in  the  sculptor's  art.  This  is  the  well-known  monu- 
ment entitled  Death  and  the  Sculptor,  that  being  indeed  the  obvious 
significance  of  the  group  of  two  figures.  The  artist  is  at  work,  though 
his  work  is  treated  idealist ically ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  handling  mallet 
and  chisel  and  not  the  modelling  tools;  and  Death,  a  robed  and  veiled 
female  figure,  with  huge  wings,  stays  his  hand.  This  is  the  true  meta- 
phorical treatment  of  the  interference  of  Death  with  our  daily  work, 
the  work  itself  being  idealized  into  its  loftiest  conception  —  that  of  the 
artistically  powerful  workman  cutting  in  solid  stone  his  dreams  of  power 
and  beauty  —  while  the  resistless  but  gentle  chief  actor  in  the  scene 
puts  forth  no  violence,  breaks  down  no  doors,  does  not  oppose,  does  not 
threaten,  but  merely  moves  the  point  of  the  chisel  away  from  its  place 
in  the  work, and  seems  to  say:  "No further!  "  There  is  nothing  to  ask, 
in  such  work  as  these  two  monuments  by  French,  except  those  ques- 
tions that  apply  to  their  technical  merit ;  and  if  it  were  possible  here  to 
weigh  carefully  the  questions  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  sculptor's 
art,  that  inquiry  would  tend  to  rank  all  these  pieces  very  high.  And 
yet,  in  all  such  work  of  sentiment,  the  student  of  sculpture  uses  a  differ- 
ent appreciation  from  that  suggested  by  their  poetical  purpose.  The 
only  standard  tEat  we  can  set  up  here  is  this :  each  piece  mentioned  in 
this  connection  is  of  complete  and  satisfactory  truth  of  form  and  sub- 
tlety of  modelling.  The  men  named  may  differ  in  the  degrees  of  their 
merit,  but  all  have  that  merit  which  will  place  them  in  the  front  rank 
of  living  artists.  Of  this,  however,  something  more  is  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  architectural  sculpture  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  Beecher  monument  in  Brooklyn  is  the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward. 
Such  literary  feeling  —  such  popular  and  familiar  sentiment  —  as  that 
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which  is  shown  in  the  monument  by  French  and  in  that  by  Saint  Gau- 
dens  named  above  is  not  much  in  Ward's  way.  He  gives  you  the  figures 
which  seem  to  him  to  express,  or  rather  to  suggest,  the  theme,  and  leaves 
the  mind  to  work  upon  that.  To  me  this  is  the  wiser  course  for  a  sculptor 
to  pursue.  The  imminent  and  almost  inevitable  danger  of  becoming  an 
illustrator,  if  one  tries  for  more  than  this,  is  to  be  avoided  altogether 
only  by  the  severe  reserve  under  which  Ward  has  always  worked. 

But  as  for  the  Beecher,  the  statue  itself  has  been  named  already,  and  is 
of  minor  importance  to  our  present  inquiry.  It  is  a  portrait  statue  and  a 
vigorous  one,  but  that  is  all.  On  either  side  of  the  granite  pedestal  is  a 
figure  or  group  of  symbolical  and  simply  obvious  meaning.  On  the  west 
is  a  negro  girl  who  lays  a  palm  upon  the  low  plinth  which  crowns  the 
pedestal  and  supports  the  feet  of  the  statue.  On  the  other  side  are  two 
children :  a  little  girl,  who  is  trying  to  attach  a  heavy  wreath  or  festoon 
of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  boy,  somewhat  larger  than  she,  who  half 
supports  her  and  half  assists  her  in  her  struggles  with  the  heavy  "swag." 

It  is  not  always  that  the  full  significance  of  supporters  or  accom- 
panying statues  can  be  stated  in  words  as  easily  and  simply  as  this ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  the  truly  artistic  treatment,  and  it  is  with  great  risk  of 
falling  into  bathos  that  the  expression  of  sentiment  is  carried  any  farther. 
There  is,  however,  a  line  beyond  which,  indeed,  the  workman  on  out- 
of-door  monuments  of  large  size,  the  designer  of  large  public  compositions, 
may  not  go,  but  which  may  be  overpassed  in  safety  by  the  composer  of 
smaller  things,  things  more  portable,  to  be  seen  from  near  at  hand  and 
within  the  home  or  the  building  for  study  or  religious  observance. 

Such  pieces,  valued  for  other  than  sculpturesque  virtues,  and  express- 
ing sentiments  other  than  those  peculiar  to  the  arts  of  form,  are  very 
numerous ;  they  are  beloved  of  those  persons  who  do  not  commonly  care 
for  fine  art,  but  who  love  literature.  They  are  commonly  of  a  size  smaller 
than  life,  as  being  more  easily  transported,  more  easily  housed  and  placed, 
and,  according  to  the  prevalent  custom  in  such  things,  much  less  costly. 
If,  however,  we  consider  only  life-size  groups  of  the  highest  character  as 
typical  of  many  which  cannot  be  named  here,  and  limit  inquiry  to  pieces 
of  true  and  strong  sculpture  having  also  this  domestic  or  popular  spirit 
of  pathos,  it  is,  perhaps,  French's  group  of  Gallaudet  with  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Child  that  ought  to  be  named  first.  The  philanthropist  is  seated, 
his  left  arm  around  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  is  showing 
her  with  his  right  hand  the  movement  of  the  fingers  by  which  an  idea 
can  be  conveyed  or  a  letter  or  syllable  expressed.  The  pathos  of  the 
thing  lies  largely  in  the  assumed  knowledge,  by  the  spectator,  of  the 
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situation,  of  the  patient  work  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  but  that  is  true  of  all  works  of  graphic  and  plastic  art  which 
have  a  story  to  tell.  The  story  is  not  told  by  the  work  of  art,  but  is 
told  about  it,  and  then  the  work  of  art  serves  as  the  elucidation  of  the 
story. 

Such  work  as  this  is  generally  in  the  form  of  statuettes  and  those 
small  groups  which  pass  together  under  the  same  general  name.  It  is 
probably  fortunate  that  this  tendency  exists.  The  artist  who  has  a  story 
to  tell  or  a  piece  of  pathetic  incident  to  relate  finds  it  easier  to  carry  out 
the  idea  in  a  piece  of  small  size,  easily  managed  and  not  expensive  to 
reproduce  in  permanent  material.  This  small  piece  is  also  more  readily 
salable;  and  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  means  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  buy  these  comparatively  inexpensive  pieces  of  original  sculpture 
would  not  thank  the  artist  who,  even  at  the  same  price,  would  give 
them  groups  of  life-size  figures :  the  domestic  interior  is  not  ready  to 
receive  them. 

Another  advantage  in  the  small-scale  work  is  the  much  diminished 
difficulty  and  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  clothes.  The  clothed  statu- 
ette—  even  the  statuette  representing  modern  costume,  with  flowing 
skirts  and  fashionably  adjusted  "body,"  or  with  coats  and  trousers  of 
such  elegance  as  tailoring  may  admit  of  —  may  be  supportable ;  but  the 
same  designs  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  put  up  in  permanent 
places  out-of-doors  are  generally  so  much  injured  by  their  clothing  that 
one  is  led  to  regret,  in  spite  of  his  better  reason,  the  necessity  of  putting 
portrait  statues  in  such  places  at  all. 

You  can  make  a  skirt  dancer  or  a  baseball  player,  a  girl  swinging 
her  arms  and  body  in  the  stroke  of  golf  or  with  the  racket  in  tennis, 
and  the  figure  seems  to  subdue  to  itself  the  paraphernalia,  the  garments, 
the  implements  of  sport,  without  any  great  shock  to  good  taste ;  but  try 
to  imagine  a  life-size  figure  of  such  a  character!  We  have  something 
of  the  kind  already  in  the  uniformed  soldiers  which  are  put  here  and 
there  as  expressive  of  the  idea  of  patriotism  in  military  life.  They  are 
common  in  many  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  is  not  without 
specimens  of  the  race ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  nor 
is  their  existence  anything  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  a  national  growth 
in  artistic  sense  and  ambition.  It  seems  that  all  such  thoughts,  humor- 
ous, patriotic,  religious,  friendly,  had  better  be  carried  out  on  the  small 
scale  of  the  statuette. 

It  is  the  rarest  thing  that  a  large  piece  of  art  conceived  in  such  a  way 
is  of  permanent  value.     Instances  of  such  success  are  named  above,  but 
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it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  a  long  list  of  pieces  which  are  not  evi- 
dently failures.  In  the  scale  of  the  foot-high  statuette,  and  even  up  to 
such  a  scale  as  gives  thirty  inches  to  an  erect  male  figure,  work  of  this 
kind  may  pass.  Among  the  large  collections  of  imported  bronzes,  there 
is  occasionally,  as  there  was  in  the  spring  of  1902  at  a  New  York  em- 
porium, a  collection  of  wholly  American  origin ;  and  among  the  fifty  or 
sixty  pieces  so  brought  together  a  dozen  will  be  of  very  great  moment, 
expressing  at  once  a  serious  sculpturesque  feeling  and  an  entirely  suffi- 
cient technical  skill.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  these  smaller  works  of  art 
are  toys,  or  beneath  the  notice  of  students ;  the  conditions  differ,  that  is 
all,  just  as  the  mural  painting  and  the  enamelled  top  of  a  snuff-box  are 
wrought  on  different  lines. 

One  most  obvious  distinction  is  to  be  made,  however,  in  this  matter. 
The  same  works  of  art  which  would  be  insufferable  if  set  up  alone  are, 
when  united  to  the  forms  and  carried  off  by  the  mass  of  a  great  building, 
not  only  supportable,  but  even  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  beauty. 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  art  of  sculpture :  the  marvel- 
lous way  in  which  it  lends  itself  to  that  other  art,  the  decorative  art,  the 
combination  of  many  arts  which  we  call  architecture.  And  that  we 
may  not  be  lost  in  a  paradox,  let  us  discriminate  and  say  at  once  that 
it  is  architecture  when  the  building  is  erected  for  utilitarian  purposes 
and  the  sculptor  is  brought  to  adorn  it.  It  is  not  architecture  when 
the  sculptor's  work  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  decorative  designer 
merely  provides  a  pedestal  or  a  frame  for  it.  Thus,  the  very  important 
and  carefully  designed  obelisk  of  the  O'Reilly  monument  in  Boston, 
named  above,  is  not  sufficient  to  change  this  very  good  piece  of  design 
from  its  character  of  a  mere  pedestal,  however  ornate,  into  an  architect- 
ural work. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  structures  which  seem  to  be  on  the  line 
between  architecture  and  sculpture  with  a  monumental  framing  or  sup- 
port, and  among  these  are  such  pieces  as  the  Hahnemann  monument, 
named  above.  There  the  statue  of  the  physician  is  a  work  of  pure  sculp- 
ture, for  the  proper  setting  off  of  which  all  the  rest  of  the  design  has  been 
elaborated  and  all  the  building  carried  up;  but  the  sculptured  panels 
in  low  relief,  inlaid  in  the  wings  of  that  monument,  are  architectural 
sculpture  in  a  true  sense. 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  pieces  of  mingled  character  is  the  pedes- 
tal of  the  Farragut  statue  in  Madison  Square,  New  York,  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
architectural  firm,  McKim,  Mead  &  White.     This  extraordinary  achieve- 
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ment,  which  will  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  so  far  non -architectural  in  character 
that  its  mass  is  composed,  and  its  decoration  conceived  and  carried  out, 
without  reference  to  any  recognized  architectural  style.  It  is  a  great 
mass  of  North  Eiver  Bluestone,  forming  a  central  square  pedestal,  of 
slightly  tapering  form,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  wings,  each  nearly 
a  quarter  circle  in  design,  so  that  the  whole  is  like  an  exedra,  the  plan  of 
which  is  a  flattened  curve.  There  is  a  stone  seat,  and  the  upright  wall, 
forming  the  back  of  the  seat  and  the  main  part  of  the  exedra  as  well  as 
the  ground  for  the  sculpture,  is  about  six  feet  high,  making  the  whole 
height  from  the  level  of  the  top  step  from  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet, 
while  the  horizontal  extent  from  left  to  right  may  be  twenty-five  feet. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  work  is  not  on  a  very  large  scale. 

Upon  the  inner  surface  of  this  upright  wall  there  are  worked  two  fe- 
male figures,  in  a  relief  which  may  be  called  low  in  proportion  to  the  large 
size  of  the  whole  composition.  They  are  partly  draped,  the  torso  being 
covered  by  a  suggestion  of  a  bodice  shown  as  of  stiff  material  and  laced  up 
at  the  sides,  but  arms  and  shoulders  and  neck  are  bare,  while  the  lower 
limbs  disappear  in  the  mass  of  drapery,  and  with  it  gradually  pass  into 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  stone,  which,  however,  is  broken  up  around  and 
beyond  the  outlines  of  the  human  figures  by  a  long  inscription  in  raised 
letters  of  decorative  character,  combining  with  a  suggestion  of  sea  waves 
to  bring  the  whole  into  a  single  design.  It  is  evident  that  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  piece  is  of  much  value ;  but  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  explain 
of  what  nature  is  the  artistic  merit  which  has  been  so  highly  spoken  of. 
Let  the  figures  represent  Patriotism  and  Courage,  but  this  is  indifferent : 
they  express  nobility  of  character,  dignity,  gravity,  and  intensity  of  pur- 
pose. They  are  in  this  way  as  descriptive  of  passion  or  sentiment  as  a 
work  of  sculpture  has  any  right  to  be ;  and  their  effect  upon  the  spectator 
as  works  of  pure  art  and  as  parts  of  a  very  curious  and  entrancing  com- 
position is  unsurpassable. 

Years  ago  John  La  Farge,  the  painter,  with  the  aid  of  Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  then  a  student  of  his  own  art,  put  up  a  remarkable 
monument  in  a  cemetery  at  Newport.  It  is  a  massive  block  wrought 
with  elaborate  leafage  on  its  sides  and  along  the  little  flight  of  steps 
which  leads  up  to  it  at  one  end.  Upon  this  block  is  set  a  tall  cross, 
which  is  also  wrought  with  leafage  of  the  same  character.  It  is  so  very 
rare  that  a  piece  of  original  design  of  sculpture  has  been  combined  in 
this  way  with  architecture,  in  modern  times,  that  even  that  small  piece 
is  worthy  of  special  mention.     Peter  B.  Wight,  in  the  National  Academy 
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of  Design  building  in  New  York,  recently  destroyed,  had  given  many 
months  of  his  time  to  the  most  elaborate  attempt  at  reviving  the  pecul- 
iarities of  Gothic  sculpture.  In  very  recent  times,  Louis  H.  Sullivan, 
of  Chicago,  known  as  an  architect  of  singular  independence,  who  has 
tried  to  invest  the  modern  skyscraper,  built  with  a  metal  skeleton,  with 
some  appropriate  artistic  envelope,  has  also  developed  what  he  may  be 
thought  almost  to  have  invented  —  a  style  of  flowing  leafage  suggesting 
in  part  a  Byzantine  origin.  It  resembles  somewhat,  not  in  its  details, 
but  in  the  manner  of  its  application  to  buildings,  the  Byzantine  sculpture 
worked  by  the  artists  who  aided  Henry  Kichardson  during  the  fifteen 
years  before  his  death  in  1886,  of  whom  there  can  be  named  here  John 
Brines  only.  But  this  architectural  sculpture  is  only  leafage.  It  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  world,  least  of  all  in  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
cans as  they  now  look  upon  the  plastic  arts,  to  think  seriously  of  such 
work.  They  dismiss  it  as  mere  "decoration,"  and  decoration  is  not  in 
the  habits  of  the  century.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  our  architecture, 
in  its  present  state  of  expansion  and  development,  will  utilize  such  dec- 
orative work  as  this  for  its  own  improvement :  architecture  has  ceased, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  a  decorative  art.  We  have  to  consider  —  if  we  would 
help  in  any  serious  way  the  improvement  of  our  architecture  —  what  can 
be  done  to  facilitate  the  addition  to  buildings  of  figure  sculpture,  and 
sculpture  which  in  itself  is  impressive  or  at  least  interesting. 

Such  an  attempt  was  made  during  the  last  lustrum  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  connection  with  Richardson's  great  church  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  porches  which  were  added  in  1897-98  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects  Shepley,  Eutan,  and  Coolidge.  It  was  so  far  more  important 
than  the  work  on  the  Academy  of  Design  that  figure  subject  was  used 
very  freely ;  and  it  was  so  far  more  practicable  in  that  the  floral  and 
foliated  sculpture  was  not  required  to  have  the  intensely  vigorous  and 
significant  character  of  Gothic  work  in  vegetable  forms.  It  was  to  be 
of  necessity  Romanesque,  of  the  more  tranquil,  more  languid,  more  sleepy 
variety  of  the  South  of  France. 

The  advantage  to  the  modern  workman,  in  having  this  eleventh- 
century  work  to  follow,  is  obvious.  He  had  to  seize  the  spirit  of  old 
work  in  which  the  classical  tradition  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  which 
the  slow  and  not  very  energetic  spirit  of  the  South  was  strongly  ex- 
pressed. This  more  seizable  character  was  offered  him  instead  of 
the  intensely  vivacious  and  spirited  thirteenth-century  work,  inspiring 
with  its  own  life  the  vegetable  forms  which  it  studied;  and  the  dif- 
ference to  the  modern  revivalist  was  unspeakably  great.     But,  apart  from 
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that,  the  porch  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  study  of  the  famous  porch  of 
St.  Gilles  in  Languedoc ;  and  the  sculpture  in  like  manner,  figures  as 
well  as  foliage,  was  worked  in  such  semblance  of  that  piece  of  early 
Romanesque  work  as  would  be  possible  to  an  artist  accustomed  to  model 
the  human  form  as  taught  by  modern  schools  of  art.  In  other  words, 
the  modern  sculptor,  working  in  the  old  style,  was  compelled  to  bend 
that  old  style  so  far  to  his  new  requirements  that  his  figures  should  have 
a  certain  approach  to  the  proportions  and  the  structure  of  the  actual  hu- 
man body.  Any  architectural  requirement  of  greater  stiffness,  greater 
formality,  greater  elongation,  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  helping  the 
design,  could  be  practised  within  severe  limitations  only.  Under  all 
these  conditions  a  very  noble  result  was  reached. 

Sculpture  of  a  type  more  in  character  with  the  neo-classic  styles  of 
building  was  the  special  work  of  Olin  Warner,  who  died  in  1896.  The 
bronze  doors  of  the  Washington  Library  of  Congress  are  his  best  known 
work  of  this  kind :  but  long  before,  in  connection  with  the  Historical 
Society's  building  in  Brooklyn,  he  had  shown  the  way  to  use  relief 
sculpture  in  modern  architectural  practice.  Other  work  of  his  gave  the 
greatest  promise  of  a  new  world  of  decorative  sculpture  had  he  lived : 
and  he  knew  how  to  design  abstract  form  as  well,  as  his  several  impor- 
tant fountains  show  us. 

The  preference  of  the  architects  who  have  been  most  busily  employed 
since  1880  has  been  for  some  form  of  the  later  neo-classic  art,  Italian 
of  the  seventeenth  century  or  the  like.  This  tendency  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  further  attempt  at  carrying  out  architectural  sculp- 
ture on  lines  at  all  resembling  those  of  mediaeval  design.  This  would 
not  be  a  necessary  cause  of  regret  had  that  style  of  the  decadenza  any 
system  of  sculpture  at  all  equal  in  assured  character,  in  predetermined 
spirit,  to  that  of  the  eleventh-century  workmen.  The  difficulty  with 
the  recent  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  seventeenth-century  archi- 
tecture is  that  there  exists  no  particular  style  of  sculpture  suitable  to 
it.  The  Italians  of  that  epoch  developed  none.  The  magnificent  work 
of  Jacopo  Sansovino,  like  that  of  his  smaller  contemporaries,  is  non- 
architectural  —  merely  set  upon  buildings  now  and  then.  And  this  was 
the  unbroken  rule  with  Buonarotti,  whose  example  was  thereafter  the 
final  authority.  All  that  can  be  done  now,  therefore,  is  to  work  statues 
without  regard  to  the  building,  and  set  them  about  it  in  favorable  places. 
This  plan,  however,  suits  exactly  the  habits  of  the  modern  sculptor,  of 
the  man  who  works  in  his  studio  and  turns  out  a  bust  or  a  statue  as 
required,  without  having  to  consider  very  often  the  effect  of  his  work  in 
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connection  with  other  works  of  art.  One  prominent  artist  has  shown  a 
gift  for  architectural  sculpture  properly  so  called :  but  Karl  Bitter  has 
not  yet  the  chance  to  make  us  forget  the  undue  restlessness  of  his  earlier 
work.  The  noble  design  which  he  and  the  younger  Hunt  once  made  for 
a  monument  —  had  that  been  carried  out,  we  should  have  known  better 
what  modern  men  could  do  in  this  way.  In  this  connection  may  be 
named  the  remarkable  group  which  forms  the  Neptune  Fountain  of  the 
Washington  Library.  This  work  of  Mr.  Hinton  Perry  is  inspired  in 
part  by  the  eighteenth  century  sculpture  of  Western  Europe. 

To  illustrate  the  embarrassment  which  one  feels  in  trying,  either  in 
critical  theory  or  in  practice,  to  attach  these  freely  modelled  statues  to 
the  building,  the  comparison  may  be  made  between  a  row  of  bronze 
statues  seen  against  light  granite  or  limestone,  and  a  row  of  statues  of 
about  the  same  size  and  of  about  the  same  excellence  of  design,  but 
wrought  in  the  same  materials  as  the  walls  and  colonnades.  Just  such 
a  comparison  may  be  made  by  any  one  who  may  walk  down  Broadway, 
New  York,  on  the  western  side,  and  note,  looking  across  the  street,  the 
row  of  eight  statues  on  the  portico  of  the  American  Surety  Company, 
and  the  four  somewhat  larger  statues  on  the  front  of  the  building  called 
Exchange  Court.  These  are  important  enough  to  serve  as  a  basis  of 
judgment. 

The  same  question  as  to  material  came  up  when  it  was  hoped  that 
money  would  be  raised  to  build  the  Naval  Arch  of  1899  in  permanent 
material.  The  fact  is  that  the  Italian  palace  architecture  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  has  served  as  the  prototype  of  our  more  costly 
buildings  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  commonly  of  marble,  or  of  very 
white  stone,  and  that  the  statues  and  also  the  more  unusual  reliefs  were 
of  the  same  material.  With  our  climate,  marble  will  hardly  be  used 
very  much  for  free  standing  statues,  and  granite  has  not  been  so  worked 
as  yet,  in  highly  elaborated  form,  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  any  one. 
That  experiment  may  well  be  tried ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  combination  of  color  of  even  the  darkest  bronze  and  the 
usual  tints  of  our  granites  once  they  have  received  a  year's  weathering. 

The  elaborate  organization  of  the  sculpture  attached  to  the  Appellate 
Court  building,  at  Madison  Square,  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  was  not,  architecturally  speaking,  a  very  great  success ;  but  as  an 
example,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  a  manifestation  of  what  can 
be  done  in  sculpture  of  classical  tradition  united  with  a  building  of  neo- 
classic  design,  it  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  community.  Here  the 
statues  are  of  marble,  and  they  will  suffer  from  the  climate;  but  for 
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a  generation  or  two  they  may  be  studied.  The  pediment  is  filled  with 
a  group  by  Niehaus ;  the  caryatid-like  figures  on  the  narrow  western 
front  of  the  attic  are  by  Thomas  Shields  Clarke,  and  are  valuable  in- 
stances of  architectural  sculpture  of  a  very  difficult  and  trying  sort ;  the 
group  above  the  pediment,  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  larger  and 
principal  front,  is  by  French,  and  is  symbolical  of  Justice ;  that  crown- 
ing the  narrower  front  is  by  Karl  Bitter.  The  two  last-named  compo- 
sitions are  seen  against  the  sky.  The  statues  ranged  along  the  top  of  the 
southern  front,  also  seen  against  the  sky,  are  by  ten  different  artists :  the 
reclining  figures  on  the  pediments  are  by  M.  M.  Schwartzott ;  and  there 
are  seated  statues  by  Kuckstuhl  at  the  ramps  of  the  entrance. 

This  in  permanent  form  is  far  less  successful  as  a  piece  of  combined 
architecture  and  sculpture  than  was  the  temporary  Naval  Arch ;  but  in- 
deed that  festal  and  triumphal  structure  was  more  fortunate  than  could 
have  been  anticipated.  The  spandrel  figures  by  Conti,  in  high  relief; 
the  statues,  set  above  the  cornice,  by  Clarke,  Lukeman,  Boyle,  and 
Brewster;  the  group  by  Karl  Bitter,  "  War,"  which  filled  one  of  the  great 
side  places  flanking  the  Arch;  the  group,  "The  Eeturn,"  by  Niehaus; 
and  the  crowning  composition  by  Ward,  a  group  of  sea  horses  and  tritons, 
with  a  central  figure  studied  from  the  Victory  of  Samothrace  —  all  these 
formed  the  composed  and  organized  mass  of  sculpture  groups  which  was 
seen  when  one  looked  at  the  southern  face,  that  is  the  front,  techni- 
cally speaking. 

On  the  other  side  the  great  groups  were  by  French  ("Peace"),  and 
Philip  Martiny  ("  The  Departure  ").  The  close  following  of  the  Paris 
Arch  and  its  four  great  masses  of  symbolical  sculpture  is  noticeable ;  and 
this  was  a  wise  and  wholly  proper  thing  to  do.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  art  has  moved  and  kept  moving  —  by  taking  small  steps,  and  not 
furious  bounds  along  the  difficult  path  called  "  originality. "  The  spandrel 
sculptures  on  this  side  were  by  E.  H.  Perry.  Herbert  Adams  furnished 
the  admirable  winged  Victories  which,  poised  on  one  foot  and  upon  a 
globe,  adorned  the  groups  of  coupled  columns  of  the  avenue  of  approach. 
At  the  ends  of  the  two  colonnades  forming  the  avenue  were,  at  the 
southern  end,  Euckstuhl's  "The  Army  "  and  Bissell's  "The  Navy." 

It  seems  best  to  enumerate  all  these  pieces  of  work,  although  they  have 
vanished,  because  their  construction  was  really  an  epoch-making  event. 
It  was  easy  to  criticise  the  architectural  design  of  the  Arch  as  a  rechauffe 
of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and  the  whole  composition  as  a  French  adaptation 
of  Imperial  Eoman  work  readapted  for  the  American  market.  That  was 
a  thing  easy  to  say,  and  having  truth  in  it ;  but,  the  question  being  al- 
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ways,  "How  ought  this  young  and  as  yet  unskilled  nation  to  handle  its 
fine  art  matters  ? "  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  question  was  well  an- 
swered in  that  instance.  When  the  admiring  visitor  condoled  with  one 
of  the  sculptors  on  the  ephemeral  nature  of  his  work,  the  answer  was 
given  that,  after  all,  it  would  be  seen  through  the  photograph  by  very 
many  more  people  than  would  ever  see  a  permanent  structure.  Every- 
body was  looking  at  it,  and  looking  eagerly,  and  taking  "  snap-shots " 
and  more  professional  pictures  at  the  rate  of  some  hundreds  a  day,  whereas 
a  permanent  building  of  equal  merit  would  draw  but  little  observation 
and  invite  still  less  careful  study. 

Eoom  is  wanting  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  American  sculptor  in 
pure  decoration.  The  need  of  his  assistance,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
decoration  worthy  of  the  name,  is  very  obvious ;  but  as  yet  the  call  upon 
him  from  this  side  has  been  but  feeble.  In  Germany  especially,  among 
the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  movement  in  that  direction  is  alto- 
gether remarkable  and  beneficent,  although  as  yet  too  recent  in  its  more 
perfected  stage  to  be  quite  convincing.  In  France  there  has  never  been 
a  time  when  the  sculptor  has  not  concerned  himself  with  the  decorative 
side  of  his  art.  We  are  to  see  whether  anything  good  comes  of  the  ex- 
periments that  are  making  here.  And  in  America,  each  annual  exhibi- 
tion gives  more  sign  and  promise  than  the  last  previous  one  had  done ; 
we  have  Adams'  work  in  colored  form,  Phimister  Proctor's  fine  studies 
of  animals,  often  in  vigorous  action,  H.  A.  McNiel's  remarkable  studies 
of  American  Indians,  and  those  by  John  Boyle :  but  we  have  still  to 
"  plead  the  baby  act " ;  to  show  with  pride  our  few  good  examples  of  dec- 
orative art,  and  to  wonder  whether  any  great  advance  is  possible  in  that 
direction.  Our  scientific  and  commercial  progress  is  against  it :  there 
should  be  no  mistake  made  as  to  that!  Eussell  Sturgis. 
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A  review  of  educational  happenings  during  the  summer  time  would 
seem  to  be  like  a  gathering  of  "figs  of  thistles."  But  paradoxical  as  it 
may  sound,  vacation  days  are  at  present  more  favorable  to  a  survey  of 
significant  activity  in  the  school  world  than  the  rest  of  the  year.  This 
is  partly  because  of  the  growing  professional  spirit  among  teachers, 
which  urges  them  to  utilize  a  portion  of  their  weeks  of  recreation  for 
laying  out  the  next  year's  work  and  to  fit  themselves  during  the  inter- 
mission for  increasingly  efficient  service.  Important  educational  meet- 
ings are  held  at  that  time  and  summer  schools  for  teachers  are  in  session. 
Besides  there  has  been  remarkable  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
so-called  vacation  schools,  which,  aside  from  their  intrinsic  value,  do 
noteworthy  service  as  experiment  stations  for  testing  the  newer  educa- 
tional ideas  and  for  demonstrating  the  desirability  of  so  extending  the . 
scope  of  the  common  schools  that  they  may  become  social  centres  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  movement  for  an  extension  of  the  social  scope  of  the  common 
school  has  been  under  way  for  several  years.  But  only  within  recent 
months  have  the  educators  of  the  country  become  perceptibly  aware  of 
its  transcendent  importance.  The  National  Council  of  Education  devoted 
one  whole  session  of  its  recent  convention  to  the  discussion  of  the  new 
social  ideals.  On  this  occasion  Prof.  John  Dewey,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  presented  a  strong  paper  in  which  he  set  forth  in  clear-cut 
arguments  the  philosophy  underlying  the  present  demands  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  range  of  work  done  by  the  schools,  especially  in  the 
cities.  He  showed  that  the  people  are  waking  up  to  the  idea  that  the 
school  plant  shall  not  confine  its  operations  to  children,  but  shall  become 
a  centre  for  adult  activities  as  well.  Social  clubs,  stereopticon  lectures, 
gymnasiums,  adult  classes  in  art,  music,  and  science  were  spoken  of  as 
samples  of  the  kind  of  work  that  should  be  done  in  the  public  schools. 

Among  other  reasons  for  making  the  school  a  social  centre,  Dr. 
Dewey  mentioned  the  desirability  of  promoting,  through  a  bringing  to- 
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gether  and  commingling  of  different  races,  classes,  and  religious  sects,  a 
common  understanding  and  sympathy.  The  decay,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, of  modes  of  family  and  church  discipline  which  formerly  con- 
trolled people's  activities,  was  spoken  of  as  a  further  indication  of  the 
need  of  supplying  through  the  school  new  agencies  calculated  to  refine 
and  direct  people's  lives.  Moreover,  the  wonderful  development  of  ap- 
plied science  in  modern  industry,  as  illustrated,  for  instance,  in  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  laws  of  electricity  modify  people's  surround- 
ings, has  aroused  a  desire  in  young  and  old  for  information  concerning 
the  truths  of  science.  This  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  in- 
struction at  a  time  convenient  to  the  working  people.  To  be  an  effi- 
cient worker  under  modern  conditions  requires  one  to  be  a  continuous 
student,  and  this  in  turn  demands  the  opportunity  of  continuous  school- 
ing. The  individual  laborer  is  beginning  to  appreciate  this.  Society 
also  is  learning  that  conditions  and  tools  of  work  change  so  rapidly  that 
the  individual  who  does  not  go  on  using  his  mind  is  thrown  out  of  action 
and  left  as  a  burden  upon  others. 

Dr.  Dewey  declared  three  lines  of  activity  to  be  appropriate  to  the 
school  as  a  social  centre :  first,  the  providing  of  rational  recreation  and 
enjoyment  for  the  mass  of  the  people ;  second,  the  promotion  of  social  in- 
tercourse through  clubs,  assemblies,  lectures,  and  so  forth;  third,  the 
supplying  of  facilities  for  enabling  people,  to  whom  the  opportunity  is 
otherwise  denied,  to  develop  any  special  talent  they  may  possess  in  the 
way  of  drawing,  music,  scientific  investigation,  engineering,  architec- 
ture, etc.  —  such  work  as  is  carried  on  in  the  evening  classes  of  Cooper 
Institute. 

Solidarity,  the  shibboleth  of  the  communistes,  has  become  of  a  sud- 
den and  as  by  a  miracle  the  national  watchword  in  France,  though  it 
carries  with  it  an  entirely  new  meaning,  which  with  us  in  America  is 
perhaps  best  expressed  by  the  term  of  community  of  interests  and  mu- 
tual obligations.  At  one  fell  swoop  Eousseau's  idol  of  a  social  individ- 
ualism has  been  overthrown,  at  least  in  theorization,  and  the  popular 
passion  is  all  for  the  social  whole.  The  effect  upon  the  state  schools 
has  been  electrical.  What  the  new  ideal  will  accomplish  in  education 
before  it  has  spent  its  virgin  force  cannot  be  foreseen.  One  thing  is 
certain :  the  French  mind  can  only  be  benefited  by  a  deepened  social 
consciousness. 

Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  Dr.  Harris'  accomplished  assistant  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  in  speaking,  before  the  National 
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Council,  of  this  "Recent  Reaction  in  France  against  Rousseau's  Negation 
of  Society  in  Education,"  said  that  there  is  an  evident  purpose  to  centre 
in  the  school  the  influences  that  make  for  social  unity.  She  dwelt  par- 
ticularly upon  the  efforts  of  the  school  patronage  societies,  or  corpora- 
tions of  friends  of  the  school,  who  seek  to  promote  the  social  and  indus- 
trial welfare  of  the  pupils.  These  societies  tend  to  the  joining  of  forces 
with  the  various  associations  of  former  pupils  known  as  les  petits  amis, 
of  which  there  are  said  to  be  about  5,500.  They  serve  both  recreative 
and  economic  purposes.  Miss  Smith  told  how  on  a  visit  to  a  public 
boys'  school  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  Paris  she  was  shown  a 
stage  fitted  up  with  the  essential  properties  and  furnished  with  a  scenic 
curtain,  all  provided  by  the  society  of  former  pupils  attached  to  the 
school.  Here  les  petits  amis  presented  from  time  to  time,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  present  pupils  and  their  friends,  enjoyable  plays  and 
concerts. 

The  extension  work  of  the  French  schools  in  lines  of  cultural  propa- 
ganda comprises,  as  Miss  Smith  described,  popular  lectures,  courses  of 
lessons  in  civics,  or  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  in  economics  ap- 
plied to  the  conditions  of  ordinary  life,  in  industrial  science,  i.e.,  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic ;  and  for  women,  especially,  lessons  in  household 
thrift  and  arts  and  in  the  local  industries  accessible  to  them.  For  the 
scientific,  historic,  and  literary  courses,  syllabi  are  prepared  by  eminent 
professors  who  have  the  French  art  of  simplifying  the  difficult ;  and  these 
outlines  are  freely  distributed  throughout  the  country.  Teachers,  pro- 
fessors, and  patriotic  citizens  are  united  in  maintaining  the  work.  The 
Government  gives  aid  by  an  annual  appropriation  and  by  the  loan  of 
lantern  slides  and  other  illustrative  material.  It  also  rewards  the  teach- 
ers who  are  most  zealous  in  the  cause  by  a  much-coveted  prize. 

With  us  in  the  United  States  the  socialization  of  the  common  school 
is  not  a  passion,  as  in  France,  but  rather  a  logical  evolution  of  the 
democratic  ideals  represented  by  that  institution.  The  tendency,  as  I 
see  it,  is  toward  the  formation  of  social  units  bound  together  by  educa- 
tional ties  for  purposes  of  self-improvement. 

What  the  common  school  is  already  doing  in  the  direction  of  trans- 
forming itself  into  the  community  centre  is  marvellous.  The  develop- 
ment that  is  upon  us  to-day  was  held  to  be  impossible  a  few  years 
since,  and  those  with  whom  it  was  a  hope  were  not  encouraged  in  their 
way  of  thinking  by  the  attitude  of  schoolmen.  Night  schools,  free 
lectures,  reading-rooms,  play  centres,  vacation  schools,  parents'  meetings, 
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free  concerts !     What  a  wonderful  progress  this  means !     And  it  is  only 
a  beginning  of  still  greater  things  to  come. 

The  schools  will  become,  before  long,  if  the  present  tendencies  con- 
tinue at  work,  the  distributing  stations  of  central  libraries  and  museums. 
Many  of  the  great  works  of  art  now  stored  in  art  galleries  will  be  sent 
out  on  trips,  and  the  art  exhibits  in  the  common  schools  will  give  a 
new  stimulus  to  a  universal  cultivation  of  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Lite- 
rary and  musical  clubs  will  be  invited  to  make  their  homes  in  the  school- 
house.  Every  form  of  self-improvement  will  be  given  encouragement. 
There  will  be  circles  for  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  and  all  the 
household  and  motherhood  arts ;  free  associations  for  the  study  of  local 
history  and  geography,  and  the  practical  sciences  and  arts ;  for  theatri- 
cals, photography,  village  improvement,  etc.  The  whole  community 
will  be  drawn  together  for  intellectual,  moral,  physical,  and  economic 
improvement.  The  vans  that  are  used  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  to 
carry  pupils  to  and  from  school  will  serve  in  the  evening  to  convey 
adults  to  the  common  social  centre,  which  has  so  long  been  confined  to 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  school  for  children. 

The  most  significant  step  yet  taken  in  the  direction  of  developing  to 
their  fullest  extent  the  inherent  possibilities  of  social  organization  and 
amelioration  is  the  opening  of  the  schoolhouses  of  New  York  City  to 
the  people  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  in  the  summer  when  not  occu- 
pied for  teaching  purposes.  This  was  done  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Mayor  Low  sent  to  President  Burlingham,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
which  he  said : 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Board  of  Education  report  to  me,  at  an  early  date,  if 
it  can,  a  plan  whereby  the  schoolhouses  that  are  not  used  in  the  summer,  or  on  Sat- 
urdays or  Sundays,  may  be  made  of  service  to  the  community  about  them  at  those 
times.  I  appreciate  that  certain  hours  must  be  allowed  for  cleaning,  and  also  that 
any  new  use  of  the  buildings  may  involve  additional  expense  for  caretaking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substantial  fact  remains  that  all  through  the  most 
crowded  sections  of  the  city  there  are  costly  public  buildings,  many  of  them  provided 
with  playgrounds  or  gymnasiums,  which  are  closed  for  a  part  of  every  week  and  for 
a  portion  of  every  year,  while  all  about  them  are  children  who  have  to  play  in  the 
streets  for  the  lack  of  playgrounds.  Such  buildings  might  also,  perhaps,  properly 
be  used,  under  suitable  regulations,  as  gathering-places  for  the  neighborhood  clubs, 
guilds,  debating  societies,  and  the  like. 

Money  was  obtained,  the  experiment  tried,  and  abundant  experience 
gathered  for  proving  the  departure  well  worth  while.  The  friends  who 
have  so  valiantly  cooperated  in  getting  the  movement  under  way  will 
derive  much  satisfaction  also  from  a  recent  utterance  of  Mr.  C.  B.  J. 
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Snyder,  the  distinguished  school  architect  and  superintendent  of  build- 
ings of  the  New  York  City  system  of  public  instruction.     He  said : 

The  idea  that  public-school  buildings  should  be  thrown  open  for  use  under 
proper  restrictions  at  all  hours,  even  Sundays,  when  not  in  use  for  school  purposes, 
is  one  that  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  possi- 
ble. Already  some  of  these  buildings  are  being  used  evenings  for  lectures,  recreation 
centres  for  neighborhood  clubs,  and  other  similar  purposes,  while  the  summer  or 
vacation  schools  have  gained  such  popularity  during  the  few  years  they  have  been 
in  existence  that  this  bureau  cannot  find  the  buildings  sufficiently  long  unoccupied  to 
make  the  needed  repairs. 

Allied  with  the  tendency  toward  bringing  the  people  into  closer  rela- 
tion with  the  common  schools  is  the  growing  insistence  upon  more  prac- 
tical courses  of  study.  Economic  considerations  are  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  school  people  with  constantly  increasing  emphasis. 
Thus  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  recent 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute Workers,  and  also  before  the  convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  urged  most  earnestly  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
cultural science  in  the  public  schools.  He  said  that  the  future  farmers 
are  not  receiving  the  instruction  and  training  they  are  most  in  need  of. 
The  pupils  in  the  primary  school,  he  said,  must  be  taught  to  recognize 
grasses  and  legumes,  and  familiarized  with  the  elements  of  agriculture. 
Nature  study  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  to  this  end  by  interesting 
the  young  in  the  care  of  animals,  plants,  and  soils.  Secretary  Wilson 
would  be  surprised  if  he  could  see  how  much  loss  of  relationship  to  life 
nature  study  has  suffered  in  its  assimilation  with  existing  bookish  curri- 
cula. Most  children  are  considerably  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
terminology  of  animal  and  plant  anatomy  before  they  learn  anything  of 
an  -economic  value.  The  school  gardening  movement,  combined  with 
the  increasing  stress  laid  upon  commercial  training,  may  be  productive 
of  more  practical  results.  The  elementary  school  courses  of  instruction 
are  certainly  in  need  of  an  ethico-economistic  baptism. 

A  phenomenon  which  in  spite  of  its  constant  recurrence  never  ceases 
to  cause  amazement  is  the  transmutation  which  originally  sound  educa- 
tional ideas  or  plans  undergo  when  introduced  in  ordinary  school  prac- 
tice. Unless  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  scholas- 
tic mind,  one  is  forever  confronted  with  unforeseen  results.  Nowhere  is 
the  reign  of  routine  more  obstinate  than  in  schooldom.  Nor  is  this 
altogether  evil.  It  insures,  at  least,  a  training  in  order,  preciseness, 
punctuality,  and  system  —  virtues  that  most  of  us  cannot  have  too  much 

pressed  upon  us.     The  exasperating  features  of  it  are  that  reforms  are 
18 
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slow  in  winning  an  entrance ;  and  when  they  are  finally  accepted  they 
are  so  thoroughly  metamorphosed  in  their  practical  application  that 
often  their  very  parents  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  them.  And, 
strangely  enough,  the  more  reasonable  a  proposition  appears  to  the  laic 
mind,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  retain  its  essentials  when  put  through  the 
school  mill.  In  fact,  nothing  seems  more  difficult  to  keep  alive  in  school 
than  common  sense. 

This  is  not  at  all  due  to  pedagogy,  as  some  suppose ;  for  sound  peda- 
gogy is  nothing  more  or  less  than  systematized  common  sense  as  applied 
to  educational  problems.  Logic  is  the  real  power  behind  the  cast-iron 
routine,  but  diagramming  and  schematization  of  every  form  have  a  strange 
fascination  for  people  who  have  been  in  the  scholastic  harness  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Far-seeing  reformers  have  sought  to  establish  newer  peda- 
gogical ideals  which  would  annihilate  this  tendency.  Thus  it  was  hoped 
that  psychology  would  place  teaching  upon  a  rational  basis.  The  logic 
of  the  new  science  found  almost  immediate  support,  but  the  psychical  part 
of  it  failed  to  receive  due  practical  recognition.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
looked-for  results  gave  birth  to  child-study.  The  plan  of  campaign  be- 
came to  make  teachers  realize  that  their  business  was  to  teach  children, 
and  not  the  mere  logic  of  the  school  curriculum.  Child-study  even  be- 
came the  fashion ;  but  in  its  transmutation  it  lost  much  of  its  original 
purpose  and  began  to  occupy  itself  chiefly  with  diagramming  and  schem- 
atizing. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  from  psychology  to  child-study  has  been 
productive  of  much  good.  As  a  result,  the  living  child  is  receiving 
increased  attention.  Gradually  the  children  will  be  individually  bene- 
fited by  the  developing  new  attitude  of  teachers.  But  at  best  child-study 
can  establish  only  humane  and  effective  ways  of  teaching  the  young. 
Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  what  to  teach  is  of  no  less  importance. 
This  is  a  matter  which  can  never  be  settled  by  the  views  of  educators, 
which  are  in  hopeless  confusion.  The  question  must  be  settled  by  peri- 
odical compromises  between  the  practical  and  ideal  demands  of  the 
times  and  of  particular  localities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  results  of 
expert  investigations  of  the  capacities  and  humane  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual children,  on  the  other.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  leaders  of  the 
people  should  welcome  the  pronounced  popular  tendencies  toward  insis- 
tence upon  practical  recognition  by  the  schools  of  the  economic  de- 
mands of  the  present  age,  which  have  recently  come  to  the  surface. 

The  most  important  address  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
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Educational  Association  at  Minneapolis,  in  July,  was  probably  that  by 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  University,  on  "Pressing 
Problems, "  two  in  number,  which  he  said  were  the  elimination  of  waste 
from  prevailing  methods  of  education  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bible  as 
a  literary  classic  in  the  schools.  He  argued  that  there  ought  to  be  better 
adaptation  of  the  plans  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  and  a 
wiser  employment  of  the  time  given  to  education.  The  pupil  at  school 
is  subjected  to  much  loss,  chiefly  in  time,  which  he  ought  not  to  sus- 
tain. The  subject  here  presented  by  President  Butler  is  certainly  one 
of  paramount  importance. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  there  will 
naturally  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Butler's  arguments  were 
perhaps  the  safest,  if  not  the  strongest,  that  could  be  marshalled  to  the 
support  of  his  proposition,  considering  the  peculiar  foundations  of  our 
common-school  ideal.  When  we  study  the  ancient  civilizations,  he  said, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  we  give  attention  is  their  religious 
books.  And  yet  we  are  trying  to  teach  Christian  civilization  and  a 
knowledge  of  Christian  literature  while  excluding  from  that  instruction 
all  knowledge  of  that  book  which  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
literature.  From  Chaucer  to  Browning  our  literature  draws  liberally 
from  the  eternal  springs  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  And  yet  we  are  un- 
dertaking to  educate  our  children  and  make  them  scholars  in  literature 
without  putting  into  their  hands  that  great  literary  masterpiece  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  literary  structure. 

The  recent  development  of  popular  education  in  Argentina  ought  to 
be  of  special  interest  in  this  day  of  Pan-American  ideals.  A  vigorous 
educational  policy  is  being  followed  in  one  of  our  South  American  sister 
Republics,  extending  and  improving  the  national  school  system  in  every 
direction,  from  the  kindergarten  up  through  the  normal  school  and  the 
university.  The  extension  of  industrial  training  and  agricultural  instruc- 
tion through  the  elementary  schools  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The 
most  recent  evidence  of  the  growing  belief  in  the  transcendent  impor- 
tance of  popular  education  as  the  best  safeguard  of  the  Republic's  high- 
est welfare  is  furnished  by  the  grant  which  provides  for  the  construction 
of  twenty-one  handsome  public-school  buildings  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
already  bears  the  proud  name  of  "  the  city  of  school  palaces. "  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  the  schools  is  very  strikingly  revealed 
in  the  latest  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  who  writes  in 
substance  to  the  National  Congress: 
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The  progress  of  general  culture  throughout  the  country  is  most  encouraging, 
particularly  as  regards  common-school  education,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant feature  of  democratic  life  in  our  Republic.  While  I  thoroughly  believe  that  the 
State  should  support  every  kind  of  instruction  for  the  people,  even  in  special  depart- 
ments of  science,  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  serious  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment consists  in  the  training  of  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens  for  the  proper  appreci- 
ation of  republican  institutions. 

There  are  in  Argentine  4,538  primary  schools  with  460,229  pupils,  of  which  in 
Buenos  Ayres  alone  there  are  247  public  schools  attended  by  61,073  pupils. 

The  social  influence  of  the  public  schools  is  steadily  growing.  The  early  preju- 
dices against  the  democratic  equality  cultivated  by  the  institution  have  been  removed. 
Our  people  now  realize  that  the  schoolroom  furnishes  an  unparalleled  basis  for  har- 
monization of  the  different  social  elements  which  are  active  in  the  collective  life  of 
the  Republic. 

The  technical  and  professional  schools  supported  by  the  Government  are  winning 
more  and  more  the  favor  of  the  people,  as  the  young  people  who  go  out  from  them 
give  evidence  of  possessing  the  equipment  necessary  for  industrial  productiveness 
and  commercial  transaction.  In  this  field  our  modern  system  has  departed  far  from 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  old  education. 

The  best  proof  of  the  increasing  success  of  this  instruction  is  the  large  number 
of  young  men  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial institutes,  and  the  great  demand  for  scholarships  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, where  the  Government  supports  forty  Argentine  students.  The  excellent  results 
achieved  by  the  North  American  scholarships  render  it  desirable,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
extend  their  number  next  year. 

Our  universities,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  their  beneficent  influence  upon 
national  culture  and  send  out  every  year  graduates  well  fitted  for  the  liberal  profes- 
sions and  for  the  management  of  our  national  institutions.  As  these  universities  are 
administered  through  special  channels,  the  national  Government  has  but  little  con- 
trol over  them.  But  the  interest  which  the  Government  naturally  takes  in  the  evo- 
lution of  our  national  culture  makes  the  observer  solicitous  for  the  progress  and 
character  of  the  universities. 

The  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  had  an  attendance  of  3,800  students,  a  num- 
ber surpassed  in  the  United  States  by  only  one  similar  institution,  and  larger  than 
many  of  the  famous  European  universities. 

This  affords  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  Argentina's  public  educa- 
tional work.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  two 
years  since  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Observatory,  in  relating  the  history 
of  astronomical  study  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  said  that  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  the  Cordoba  Observatory  of  Argentina  was  the  most 
prominent  by  far.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  National 
Observatory  was  founded  in  1871  by  Benjamin  Astorph  Gould,  an  emi- 
nent astronomer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  was  engaged  for  that  enterprise 
by  the  Argentine  Government,  then  controlled  by  D.  F.  Sarmiento,  the 
great  educational  reformer  and  coworker  with  Horace  Mann,  who  was 
the  first  to  bring  to  a  foreign  country  American  educational  ideas. 

The  Argentinian  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  directed  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  by  Hermann  Burmeister,  one  of  the  prominent 
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naturalists  of  the  world,  whose  influence  has  considerably  modified  the 
science  of  paleontology,  and  whose  descriptive  and  explanatory  works 
are  regarded  as  fundamental  by  specialists  the  world  over. 

The  insular  Government  of  Porto  Eico  is  devoting  over  one-fourth 
of  its  total  revenues  to  public  instruction.  The  most  important  provi- 
sion yet  made  for  promoting  local  industry  is  the  opening  during  Sep- 
tember of  three  industrial  and  trade  schools  at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
Mayagiiez,  where  children  of  both  sexes  from  the  sixth  grade  grammar 
school  may  obtain  a  three  years'  course  of  training,  preparing  them,  as 
Dr.  Lindsay,  the  insular  Commissioner  of  Education,  writes,  "for  such 
industries  as  local  needs  demand,  and  to  develop  the  native  artistic  sense, 
as  well  as  to  give  skill  in  a  trade  and  a  good  general  education."  The 
aim  will  be  "to  turn  out  practical  mechanics."  The  first  year's  curricu- 
lum comprises  language,  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  manual  work,  including  elementary  shop  work.  After  that 
the  general  culture  courses  are  reduced  and  the  shop  work  is  increased. 
At  least  six  trades  are  to  be  taught. 

Chile  intends  to  spend  something  like  $4,000,000  in  gold  on  her 
public  schools  during  the  coming  year,  exclusive  of  private  and  parochial 
schools.  This  is  one  and  a  half  millions  more  than  last  year  and  is  an 
excellent  showing.  A  new  spirit  is  pervading  the  country,  and  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  all  grades  receive  increased  encouragement.  The  pres- 
ent population  is  about  three  millions  and  a  half. 

An  educational  exposition  has  been  arranged  at  Santiago  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Congress  of  Education,  opening  September  14, 
and  continuing  for  about  three  months.  One  of  the  two  sections  is  to 
be  devoted  to  an  international  exhibit  which  will  bring  into  competition 
European  and  American  school-book  publishers  and  manufacturers  of 
school  furniture,  material,  and  educational  appliances  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  other  section  will  consist  of  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of 
school  work  from  the  various  educational  institutions  of  Chile. 

The  movement  for  consolidating  the  small  and  unsatisfactory  schools 
of  scattered  country  districts  into  strong,  well-equipped,  and  well-con- 
ducted central  graded  schools  is  steadily  gaining  in  favor  in  the  South- 
ern and  Central  States,  as  it  is  found  that  children  can  be  conveyed  to 
school  at  public  expense  at  a  cost  less  than  that  of  maintaining  isolated 
and  inefficient  schools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  homes.  The 
plan  has  been  in  operation  in  the  East  for  many  years,  and  is  giving 
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excellent  satisfaction.  The  2,000  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  great 
Summer  School  of  the  South,  held  at  the  University  of  Knoxville,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Education  Board,  expressed  their  faith  in 
the  movement  by  stating,  in  the  Declaration  of  Principles  issued  by  them : 

To  secure  more  efficient  supervision,  to  encourage  grading,  and  to  broaden  the 
social  life  of  the  children,  we  favor  the  consolidation  of  weak  schools  into  strong 
central  schools.  It  is  better  in  every  way  to  carry  the  child  to  the  school  than  to 
carry  the  school  to  the  child. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Minne- 
apolis, in  July,  was  attended  by  something  over  8,000  teachers.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  Dr.  Sadler,  the  philosophic  and  enthusiastic  educator 
whose  distinguished  services  as  director  of  special  inquiries  and  reports 
in  the  English  Education  Department  have  won  him  golden  opinions  of 
thoughtful  schoolmen  everywhere.  He  gave  an  address  which  was 
characteristic  throughout  of  his  Rugby  attitude,  always  placing  eternal 
truth  above  temporary  expediency  and  convenience.  One  of  his  utter- 
ances with  relation  to  national  education  is  especially  interesting  at  this 
time,  when  England  and  Wales  are  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
the  Education  Bill.     He  said : 

Education  has  constantly  to  readjust  itself,  in  order  to  guard  against  new  dan- 
gers which  arise  through  the  disintegration  of  older  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of 
life.  It  is  so  eminently  a  national  thing  that  no  country  can  with  advantage  directly 
imitate  the  educational  system  of  another  country.  Each  nation  must  needs  build 
up  its  own  system  in  accordance  with  its  own  traditions  and  national  needs. 

Dr.  Sadler  also  made  the  novel  suggestion  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  American  teachers  to  come  and  teach  for  a  short  time  in 
English  schools,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  good 
would  come  from  such  an  interchange.  But  the  feeling,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  at  least,  is  hardly  favorable  to  the  practical  initiation  of  it 
as  yet.     Dr.  Sadler's  hint  will  be  treasured  up  for  future  consideration. 

School  politics  in  Great  Britain  have  a  somewhat  more  respectable 
appearance  than  the  kind  we  are  most  familiar  with  in  America,  but  poli- 
tics are  there  nevertheless.  The  "  Educational  News  "  of  Scotland  sug- 
gests a  reason  for  this  difference  when,  in  commenting  on  the  note  con- 
cerning "Political  Partisanship  in  School  Affairs,"  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Forum,  it  says : 

America  seems  to  be  no  more  free  from  the  intrusion  of  politics  into  the  prov- 
ince of  education  than  this  country,  and  in  both  countries  the  result  is  wholly  evil. 
It  is  even  worse  in  America  than  here.  Every  man  there  is  a  politician,  and  as  the 
professional  politician  of  the  lower  order  largely  monopolizes  the  interest  in  school 
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work  for  his  own  ends,  not  only  the  teachers  but  the  superintendents  are  liable  to 
dismissal  whenever  the  wire-pullers  imagine  that  a  change  of  school  officials  would 
serve  their  party  ends.  The  public  school  has  much  to  endure.  At  one  time  it  is 
assailed  by  rival  ecclesiastical  factions,  at  another  time  by  contending  political  rivals, 
and  too  often  by  both  together.  Happily,  however,  it  is  making  headway,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  practically  independent  of  both. 

The  optimistic  note  of  the  concluding  sentence  is  especially  refresh- 
ing at  this  time,  when  Great  Britain  is  in  the  midst  of  Parliamentary 
school  politics  engendered  by  a  combination  of  "  ecclesiastical  factions  " 
and  "  political  rivals." 

The  publicity  given  by  the  press  to  the  discovery  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  young  men  to  cheat  their  way  through  the  Princeton  entrance 
examination  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  many  fitting  schools.  Crib- 
bing is  an  evil  whose  roots  are  to  be  found  in  an  eagerness  to  get  ahead 
by  hook  or  crook.  Honors  are  counted  for  more  than  honor.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  too  many  "preparatory"  schools  whose  chief  pride  and 
only  aim  is  to  get  the  largest  possible  number  of  their  graduates  across 
the  barriers  set  up  by  college  entrance  requirements.  Honest  effort  to 
grow  strong  in  knowledge,  culture,  and  virtue  is  encouraged,  to  be  sure, 
as  highly  respectable,  but  nothing  must  interfere  with  the  coaching  for 
college.  In  an  atmosphere  of  this  kind  pupils  do  not  find  it  difficult  to 
persuade  themselves  that  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  cribbing.  All 
are  agreed  that  cheating  in  play  is  unworthy  of  a  gentleman;  cheating 
in  school  work,  however,  is  quite  generally  treated  with  more  tolerance. 

The  University  of  Harvard  has  announced  that,  beginning  with  the 
class  of  1905,  its  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  may  be  earned  by  three 
years  of  resident  study.  More  stringent  rules  are  to  be  applied,  how- 
ever, in  determining  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  a  degree.  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Brown  Universities  have  already  followed  Harvard's  lead. 
Pennsylvania  has  made  a  most  commendable  provision,  which  arranges 
the  college  work  in  sixty  "units,"  and  permits  the  students  to  finish 
them  in  their  own  time  —  three,  six,  or  ten  years  —  a  change  that  ought 
to  tend  to  more  earnest  work  for  achievement  rather  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  a  B.A. 

In  a  recent  address,  President  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  re- 
ferred to  the  desirability  of  shortening  the  college  course,  at  least  for 
those  who  are  to  engage  in  a  profession.  He  evidently  does  not  approve 
of  the  Harvard  plan  of  three  years,  and  suggests  that  "it  does  not  meet 
with  general  favor,  even  in  Cambridge,  although,  according  to  the  official 
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report,  forty  per  cent  of  the  men  now  graduating  from  Harvard  College 
finish  their  academic  work  within  three  years."  Dr.  Harper  believes 
that  it  would  be  a  better  plan  to  allow  those  who  do  not  contemplate  a 
professional  course  of  study  to  take  the  full  four  years  of  work  in  college, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  other  class  to  count  their  early  professional  work 
as  a  part  of  the  work  accepted  for  the  bachelor's  degree.  This  policy 
has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  for  the  organisation  of  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  law  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
President  Harper,  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
"bids  fair  to  be  the  commonly  accepted  solution  within  a  short  time." 

Ossian  H.  Lang. 
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In  the  July  issue  of  The  Fokum,  I  showed  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  elementary  schools  had  been  conducted  altogether  on  lines  dic- 
tated by  theories,  that  the  ways  and  means  of  different  schools  had  va- 
ried in  accordance  with  different  theories,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  discover  the  comparative  value  of  different  processes  by  com- 
paring the  results.  To  remedy  this  I  proposed  the  substitution  of  facts 
for  theories  as  a  basis  for  guidance,  I  discussed  the  manner  in  which 
such  facts  might  be  ascertained,  and  stated  that  the  Department  of 
Educational  Research  would  be  open  to  contributions  destined  to  throw 
light  on  the  educational  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  facts. 

In  the  present  paper  I  shall  present  the  facts  secured  by  a  test  in 
arithmetic,  and  I  shall  concentrate  attention  chiefly  upon  the  two  fun- 
damental questions  by  which  teachers  are  confronted  whenever  a  sub- 
ject is  incorporated  in  the  school  programme : 

(1)  What  results  shall  be  accomplished?  and  (2)  How  much  time 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  branch  ? 

Intimately  associated  with  these  questions  is  a  third,  namely,  Why 
do  some  schools  succeed  in  securing  satisfactory  results  with  a  reason- 
able appropriation  of  time,  while  others  cannot  get  reasonable  results  in 
spite  of  an  inordinate  provision  of  time?  This  question  introduces  a 
problem  which  is  much  more  involved  than  the  others.  Although  no 
previous  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  which  schools  have  really 
met  with  success  in  the  teaching  of  a  subject,  under  a  given  time  allot- 
ment, and  which  have  not,  the  facts  are  not  difficult  to  secure.  They 
must,  however,  be  determined  before  any  sustained  forward  movement 
in  pedagogy  becomes  possible ;  otherwise  our  basis  of  pedagogical  rea- 
soning is  liable  to  be  false.  Every  practical  educator  who  endeavors  to 
influence  other  members  of  the  profession  must  necessarily  base  his 
pedagogical  utterances  on  the  assumption  that  the  teaching  in  his  own 
schools  has  been  successful.  In  the  absence  of  facts  his  word  must  be 
taken  on  faith,  while  the  facts  may  prove  that  our  adviser  is  wrong  and 
that  success  has  been  met  where  it  has  been  least  expected. 
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As  I  have  said,  to  get  at  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
instruction  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter.  Their  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  easy.  The  educator  of  to-day  rinds  no  difficulty 
in  explaining  results,  because  he  starts  out  with  psychological  theories 
and  determines  the  results  of  his  methods  by  a  process  of  reasoning. 
He  states,  for  example,  that  if  such  and  such  methods  are  used,  such 
and  such  results  must  follow ;  but  the  results  which  he  explains  by  the 
methods  are  the  products  of  his  own  imagination.  As  long  as  he  feels 
assured  that  certain  results  must  follow  his  methods,  why  should  he 
waste  time  in  seeing  that  they  do?  When,  however,  we  come  into  pos- 
session of  real  facts,  we  find  that  they  differ  widely  from  imaginary 
ones,  and  that  theories  which  are  a  perfect  fit  to  imaginary  facts  may 
not  in  any  way  fit  the  actual  ones.  In  my  researches  I  look  for  the 
genuine  facts ;  and  if  the  facts  I  find  look  queer  and  fail  to  bear  out 
some  of  our  long-cherished  theories,  do  not  let  us  blame  the  facts,  but 
let  us  reconstruct  our  theories. 

The  test  in  arithmetic  on  which  this  article  will  be  based  was  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  I  made  a  similar  test  some  six 
years  ago,  soon  after  I  had  completed  the  one  in  spelling;  but  my  edi- 
torial duties  at  the  time  prevented  me  from  following  up  the  investi- 
gations in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  therefore  did  not  publish  the 
results.  In  my  recent  test  the  examinations  were  made  —  in  each  in- 
stance during  my  presence  —  in  eighteen  school  buildings,  representing 
seven  cities.  In  all,  about  6,000  children  were  examined.  While  the 
number  of  pupils  tested  was,  therefore,  not  nearly  so  large  as  in  the  case 
of  my  examinations  in  spelling,  the  investigation,  nevertheless,  sufficed 
to  show  the  general  conditions  equally  well  from  several  points  of  view. 

The  test  itself  consisted  of  eight  examples.  In  the  first  two  schools 
ten  were  given,  but  some  curtailment  seemed  advisable.  As  in  my 
earlier  tests,  so  in  the  recent  one,  the  examinations  were  given  to  the 
pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  school  years,  repre- 
senting, generally  speaking,  the  grammar  grades.  They  were  not  given 
below  the  fourth  year,  because  the  principal  point,  after  all,  is  to  see 
what  the  children  are  able  to  do  on  leaving  school,  and  very  few  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

In  preparing  my  questions  I  endeavored  to  arrange  them  in  a  way 
that  would  suit  the  individual  grades  of  all  schools,  regardless  of  the 
methods  or  systems  employed.  From  this  standpoint  I  was  successful, 
excepting  that  in  a  very  few  instances  two  of  the  examples  were  beyond 
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the  scope  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  year,  because  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  multiply  or  divide  with  figures  above  twelve, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  year,  where  the  classes  had  not  yet 
had  much  practice  in  percentage.  These  points  were  carefully  noted; 
but  when  the  papers  were  marked  it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon  the 
entire  school  average  would  not  in  any  case  exceed  two  per  cent.  I  wish 
to  add,  furthermore,  that  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  growth  of  men- 
tal power  from  year  to  year,  some  of  the  problems  were  carried  through 
several  grades.  Thus,  of  the  eight  questions  for  the  fourth  grade,  five 
were  repeated  in  the  fifth,  and  three  in  the  sixth,  etc.  Moreover,  this 
repetition  will  enable  us  to  see  not  only,  for  instance,  how  the  results  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  in  regard  to  certain  problems,  compare  with 
those  of  the  fourth  in  the  same  school,  but  also  how  the  results  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  some  schools  compare  in  these  examples  with  those  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  others,  etc.  The  problems  for  all  the 
grades  may  be  seen  on  pages  296  and  297. 

A  discussion  of  the  results  will  now  be  in  order.  In  my  investi- 
gation of  the  spelling  problem,  the  striking  feature,  in  regard  to  the 
results,  was  the  fact  that  the  differences  were  small,  and  particularly  so 
in  the  upper  grades.1  In  arithmetic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  differences 
were  large  all  along  the  line,  and  much  greater  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
year  classes  than  in  the  earlier  ones.  In  the  seventh  year,  the  class 
averages  ranged  from  8.9  per  cent  to  81.1,  and  in  the  eighth  year,  from 
11.3  to  91.7.  The  averages  for  schools  taken  as  a  whole  varied  be- 
tween 25  and  80  per  cent;  and  the  extremes  did  not  represent  isolated 
cases,  but  were  merely  the  ends  of  a  graduated  scale.  In  some  schools 
low  marks  in  two  or  three  grades  were  offset  by  high  marks  in  the  oth- 
ers, producing  a  fair  percentage.  In  others,  fair  results,  grade  for  grade, 
produced  a  fair  school  average.  In  another  class  of  cases  the  marks  were 
good  throughout,  and  in  still  another  low  throughout. 

Table  I  gives  two  averages  for  each  grade  as  well  as  for  each  school  as 
a  whole.  Thus,  the  school  at  the  top  shows  averages  of  80.3  and  83.5, 
and  the  one  at  the  bottom,  25.2  and  31.8.  The  first  represents  the  per- 
centage of  answers  which  were  absolutely  correct;  the  second  shows 
what  per  cent  of  the  problems  were  correct  in  principle,  i.e.,  the  average 
that  would  have  been  received  if  no  mechanical  errors  had  been  made. 
The  difference  represents  the  percentage  of  mechanical  errors,  which,  I 
believe,  in  most  instances,  makes  a  surprisingly  small  appearance.2     For 

1  See  The  Forum  for  April  and  June,  1897. 

2  The  method  of  computing;  the  mechanical  errors  requires  an  explanation.     In 
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the  sake  of  uniformity  I  shall  use  the  figures  of  the  first  column  as  the 
basis  of  comparison,  although,  in  view  of  the  very  small  differences,  the 
same  remarks  would  have  applied  to  the  other  column  as  well. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  schools  be  divided  into  three 
classes  —  good,  fair,  and  poor  —  the  question  of  distribution  becomes 
interesting,  because,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  different  schools  of  an  indi- 
vidual city  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  class.  Thus, 
every  one  of  the  four  schools  of  City  I  made  a  very  good  average;  the 
three  schools  of  City  VI  and  the  three  of  City  VII  show,  without 
exception,  very  poor  results ;  and  of  the  four  buildings  in  City  IV,  three 
did  fairly  and  one  did  poorly.  The  only  marked  exception  is  to  be 
found  in  City  III,  one  of  whose  schools  heads  the  table,  while  the  other 
did  only  fairly  well. 

As  for  City  I,  by  comparing  the  percentages  for  each  grade  with  the 
general  average  for  that  grade,  i.e.,  the  averages  for  all  schools  examined 
taken  collectively,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  one  only  of  the  nineteen  classes 
represented  did  the  grade  average  fall  below  the  general  average,  the 
results  in  all  other  instances  being  above.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the 
fifteen  classes  of  City  VI,  one  only  crossed  the  general  average  for  the 
grade,  while  the  results  in  the  others  were  far  below ;  and  of  the  fifteen . 
classes  of  City  VII,  one  only  touched  the  general  average,  several  of  the 
others  being  very  far  below.  City  IV  saved  itself  from  a  low  classi- 
fication through  favorable  results,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years. 

The  single  school  in  City  II  secured  high  marks  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  years,  but  did  poorly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth;  while  the 
single  school  in  City  V  just  met  the  general  average  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  years,  but  fell  far  below  it  in  the  others. 

After  this  review  of  the  figures,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  ask  why  the 
results  in  the  schools  of  City  I  were  so  much  more  favorable  than  those 
in  the  schools  of  Cities  VI  and  VII.  The  layman  would  be  disposed  to 
reply  at  once  that  arithmetic  had  been  better  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 

examining  the  papers,  only  those  examples  that  had  been  correctly  worked  in  prin- 
ciple were  considered :  the  others  were  marked  wrong,  and  no  further  account  was 
taken  of  them.  Consequently,  the  percentage  of  mechanical  errors  is  represented  by 
the  errors  of  that  nature  in  the  problems  that  had  received  credit  for  the  principle. 
Thus,  the  figures  for  the  school  at  the  top  show,  in  round  numbers,  that  out  of  every 
83  examples  correct  in  principle,  3  contained  mechanical  errors.  The  latter  are  there- 
fore represented  by  the  fraction  -fy,  which  is  equivalent  to  3.6  per  cent.  In  the  case 
of  the  school  at  the  bottom,  the  fraction  is  ¥6T,  equivalent  to  19.3  per  cent.  In  the 
table  the  percentages  are  slightly  different  because  the  decimals  also  were  con- 
sidered. 
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former  city  than  in  those  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
thoughtful  educators  would  not  accept  this  offhand  statement,  but  would 
claim  that  so  many  factors  come  into  play  in  the  education  of  the  child 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  to  what  extent  results  are  due  to  the  teach- 
ing and  in  how  far  they  are  modified  by  other  causes. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  results,  two  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration :  first, 
the  influence  of  the  teaching;  and,  secondly,  the  resistance  against  that 
influence  due  to  circumstances  over  which  the  teacher  has  no  direct  con- 
trol. It  may  be  argued  that  if  the  resistance  be  great,  superior  teaching 
may  be  followed  by  poor  results,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
sistance be  small,  inferior  teaching  may  be  rewarded  by  excellent  results. 
But  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  if  the  resistance  be  equal,  good  results 
in  one  case  and  poor  results  in  another  must  be  credited  to  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  teaching. 

That  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  non-pedagogical  influences 
is  to-day  unknown  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  it  must  forever 
remain  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem  of  modifying  condi- 
tions is  not  at  all  difficult  to  solve  if  we  will  but  look  it  squarely  in  the 
face,  divide  it  into  its  component  parts,  and  study  each  factor  indepen- 
dently. Analysis  of  the  problem  will  show  that  the  essential  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  do  not  exceed  three  in  number:  (1)  The  home 
environment  of  the  pupils;  (2)  the  size  of  the  classes;  and  (3)  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  children. 

Now  there  is  no  mystery  in  regard  to  any  of  these  points.  All  the 
facts  may  be  readily  ascertained  and  their  value  determined  without 
great  difficulty.  As  to  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils,  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  a  school  is  placed  will  be  frequently  sufficient  to  tell 
the  story.  Some  schools  are  attended,  for  the  most  part,  by  children 
whose  parents  are  considerably  above  the  average  in  culture  and  material 
possessions ;  in  others,  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  from  homes  where 
the  parents  themselves  are  less  cultured  and  less  favorably  situated  finan- 
cially, but  are  fully  as  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  their  children ;  while 
some  schools  are  situated  in  the  slums,  where  the  pupils  have  the  poor- 
est of  supervision  at  home.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  classes  and  the 
average  age  of  the  pupils,  the  facts  are,  of  course,  at  hand. 

A  study  of  the  figures  in  the  table  from  these  several  standpoints 
will  show  conclusively  that  the  influence  of  all  these  factors  has  been 
very  much  exaggerated,  and,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  unfavorable  re- 
sults must  be  sought,  largely,  at  least,  on  the  pedagogical  side.     I  shall 
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not  attempt,  in  the  present  paper,  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
pedagogical  aspect  of  the  problem,  but  shall  try  to  throw  some  light  on 
that  phase  in  my  next  article.  Here  I  shall  merely  endeavor  to  show 
that  in  suggesting  a  standard  as  to  time  and  results,  the  complicating 
conditions  have  all  been  considered. 

If  the  part  that  is  played  by  the  home  environment  should  be  as 
important  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  we  should,  of  course,  expect 
to  find  that  the  schools  represented  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table  had 
been  attended  by  children  from  cultured  homes,  while  those  in  the  lower 
part  had  been  attended  by  those  whose  home  environment  was  very 
poor.  However,  if  a  line  should  be  drawn  across  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  the  schools  above  it  compared  with  those  below,  such  a  con- 
dition would  not  be  found.  Indeed,  careful  inspection  would  show  that 
the  odds  were  certainly  not  in  favor  of  the  "aristocratic"  districts.  Of 
the  eighteen  schools,  three  in  particular  are  representative  of  the  latter, 
and  the  best  of  these  secured  the  tenth  place,  while  the  others  ranked 
eleventh  and  sixteenth,  respectively.  The  school  that  ranked  seventh 
was  distinctively  a  school  of  the  slums.  That  is  to  say,  the  school 
laboring  imder  the  poorest  conditions  in  respect  to  home  environment 
obtained  a  better  standing  than  any  one  of  the  so-called  aristocratic 
schools.  The  building  which  stands  fifth  is  representative  of  conditions 
just  a  shade  better  than  those  of  the  slums.  And  when  I  add  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  environment,  the  schools  of  City  I  did  not  aver- 
age a  single  degree  better  than  those  of  Cities  VI  and  VII,  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  poor  results  secured  in  the  latter  cities  cannot 
be  condoned  on  the  ground  of  unfavorable  environment.  Thus,  as 
in  spelling,  so  in  arithmetic,  this  mountain,  upon  close  inspection, 
dwindles  down  to  the  size  of  a  molehill. 

Equally  surprising,  if  indeed  not  more  incredible,  may  appear  the 
statement  that  no  allowance  whatever  is  to  be  made  for  the  size  of  the 
class  in  judging  the  results  of  my  test.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  de- 
tails in  regard  to  this  point,  but  will  dismiss  it  with  the  remark  that  the 
number  of  pupils  per  class  was  larger  in  the  highest  six  schools  than 
it  was  in  the  schools  of  City  VI,  and  that  the  classes  were  exceptionally 
small  in  the  school  that  stands  at  the  lower  end. 

The  relation  between  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  his  arithmetical  power 
is  a  question  which  has  been  very  widely  discussed.  Some  educators 
have  taken  the  stand  that  there  is  not  much  object  in  laying  stress  on 
arithmetic  in  the  early  years ;  that  arithmetical  power  increases  natu- 
rally with  age;  and  that  any  deficiency  that  may  be  manifest  in  the 
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lower  grades  will  be  readily  compensated  for  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  children  progress  when  they  enter  the  higher  ones.  The  belief  has, 
therefore,  become  quite  general  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between 
age  and  results ;  and  for  this  reason  many  teachers  might  be  inclined  to 
attribute  the  variations  in  results  to  differences  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils, 
grade  for  grade,  in  the  different  schools. 

As  in  other  pedagogical  problems,  so  in  this,  facts'  prove  how  little 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  a  priori  reasoning.  That  there  is  a  regu- 
lar improvement  in  arithmetic  as  the  child  at  school  advances  in  years 
is  perfectly  true  and  this  point  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  class  averages  on  the  repeated  problems 
improve  from  grade  to  grade.  But  this  in  itself  does  not  give  us  the 
information  We  are  seeking.  In  the  first  place,  the  figures  alone  do 
not  tell  us  to  what  extent  the  improvement  was  due  to  age,  in  how  far 
it  was  the  result  of  practice,  or  what  part  had  been  played  by  instruc- 
tion. Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  is  not  a  qualitative,  but  a  quantitative,  one.  That 
children  improve  as  they  advance  from  grade  to  grade  may  be  taken  for 
granted.     It  is  the  rate  of  progress  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

That  the  differences  in  results  in  the  schools  examined  were  not  due 
to  differences  in  age  may*  be  readily  shown  by  eliminating  the  age  factor 
entirely,  which  may  be  done  by  taking  the  age  of  the  pupils  instead  of 
the  grade  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  For  this  purpose  Table  II  has  been 
prepared.  That  table  is  based  on  the  results  obtained  upon  problems 
that  were  carried  through  three  grades.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
year  papers  contained  three  problems  in  common,  and  this  is  true  also 
of  the  papers  for  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.1  The  table 
shows,  first,  the  results  obtained  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  of 
the  highest  six  schools  as  compared  with  the  lowest  six,  taken  collec- 
tively, upon  the  repeated  problems ;  secondly,  those  obtained  upon  the 
repeated  problems  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  high- 
est five  schools  as  compared  with  the  lowest  six ;  and,  thirdly,  the  aver- 
age ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  and  schools  stated. 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the  ages  of  the  pupils  of  all 
the  schools  considered  in  Table  II.  However,  in  computing  the  average 
ages  the  majority  of  these  schools  were  represented,  and  the  complete 
returns  could  not  have  changed  the  figures  more  than  a  month  or  two 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  comparisons  had  been  made  between  the 
schools  where  the  ages  had  all  been  obtained,  the  showing  would  have 

1  See  the  first  three  problems  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  years  on  pp.  296  and  297. 
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been  practically  the  same  as  in  the  table.  Moreover,  in  arithmetic,  the 
differences  in  the  results  are  so  very  marked  all  along  the  line  that  mi- 
croscopic distinctions  are  in  no  way  called  for. 

Table   II. 
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A  glance  at  the  ages  will  show  that  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  that  showed  the  best  results  was  about  five  months  higher 
than  that  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  that  did  poorest.  For  the  fourth 
grade  the  difference  was  nine  months,  and  for  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades, 
six  months.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  however,  the  ages  were 
practically  the  same.  But  the  factor  of  age  may  be  completely  elimi- 
nated by  comparing  the  results  of  a  given  grade  of  the  successful  schools 
with  those  of  a  higher  grade  of  the  unsuccessful  ones.  Thus,  in  the 
fourth  grade  of  the  successful  schools  the  average  was  62.8,  as  against 
49.8  in  the  fifth  year,  and  61.4  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  unsuccessful 
ones.  Consequently,  in  this  instance,  the  results  in  the  unsuccessful 
schools  did  not  equal  those  of  the  successful  ones  until  the  pupils  were 
nineteen  months  older  and  had  had  the  advantage  of  two  years'  addi- 
tional instruction  and  practice. 

Similar  comparisons  in  regard  to  the  higher  grades  show  even  a 
greater  disparity,  as  the  eighth  year  pupils  of  the  unsuccessful  schools 
did  not  even  catch  up  to  those  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  successful  ones. 
In  the  case  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  classes,  where  the  ages  were 
practically  alike,  the  full  class  averages  may  be  compared.  For  the 
sixth  year  they  were  75.6  as  against  41.1;  and  for  the  seventh  year 
61.4  as  against  22.8.  These  facts  certainly  constitute  a  striking  blow  at 
the  theory  of  those  who  believe  that  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  natural 
evolution. 

One  other  point  here  calls  for  consideration.     The  idea  is  generally 

accepted  that  an  examination  in  arithmetic  given  in  the  morning  will 

show  much  more  favorable  results  than  one  given  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
19 
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it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  the  schools  that  did  best  had  been 
examined  in  the  morning,  and  vice  versa. 

When  the  table  is  analyzed  from  this  standpoint  the  indications 
appear  to  favor  the  theory ;  but  the  quantitative  aspect  has  certainly 
been  exaggerated.  Looking  at  the  facts,  we  find  that  the  first  four 
schools  in  the  order  of  merit  had  been  examined  in  the  morning.  How- 
ever, in  the  school  which  stands  fifth,  the  examination  was  given  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  average  was  64  per  cent,  or  only  3  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  school  next  preceding,  and  5  per  cent  lower  than  the 
school  that  ranked  third.  The  point  of  particular  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  school,  by  being  examined  in  the  afternoon,  did  not  lose  its 
classification.  The  first  three  schools  of  City  I  were  examined  in  the 
morniug  and  did  well.  The  fourth  school  of  that  city  was  examined  in 
the  afternoon  and  also  did  well. 

In  City  VI,  School  1  was  examined  in  the  morning,  and  did  3  per 
cent  better  than  those  examined  in  the  afternoon,  obtaining  an  average 
of  39  as  against  36;  and  School  1,  City  VII,  by  being  examined  in 
the  morning,  secured  an  average  of  40  per  cent.  In  a  word,  Schools 
2  and  3,  City  VI,  were  examined  in  the  afternoon  and  did  poorly; 
School  1  of  the  same  city  was  examined  in  the  morning  and  also  did 
poorly.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  to  City  VII.  Thus,  while  there 
seems  to  be  some  advantage  in  an  examination  given  in  the  morning, 
the  figures  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  school  that  can  do  well 
in  the  morning  can  also  do  well  in  the  afternoon,  and,  conversely,  that 
a  school  that  does  poorly  in  the  afternoon  will  also  do  poorly  in  the 
morning.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  difference  between  a  morning 
and  an  afternoon  examination  will  probably  reach  20  per  cent.  If  so, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  School  1,  City  VI,  and  School  1, 
City  VII,  had  been  examined  in  the  afternoon? 

Now,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  which  of  the  schools 
examined  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  satisfactory  showing  ?  Personally, 
I  believe  the  demand  is  not  placed  too  high  when  the  line  dividing  the 
satisfactory  from  the  unsatisfactory  schools  is  drawn  across  the  table 
under  School  4,  City  I,  the  last  of  the  buildings  making  creditable  aver- 
ages in  all  the  grades.  In  the  school  next  in  order  the  results  were 
more  than  satisfactory  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  but  unsatis- 
factory in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  All  the  other  schools  showed  too 
many  weak  spots  to  be  passed  as  satisfactory. 

The  general  average  for  all  schools  examined  was,  in  round  numbers, 
55  per  cent,  made  up  as  follows:  60  per  cent  for  the  fourth  year,  70 
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per  cent  for  the  fifth,  60  per  cent  for  the  sixth,  40  per  cent  for  the  sev- 
enth, and  50  per  cent  for  the  eighth.  In  view  of  what  the  satisfactory 
schools  have  shown,  it  seems  to  me  that  60  per  cent  for  the  fourth 
grade,  70  per  cent  for  the  fifth,  and  60  per  cent  for  the  sixth  are  reason- 
able expectations.  However,  40  per  cent  for  the  seventh  grade  and  50 
per  cent  for  the  eighth  are  too  low,  as  these  figures  are  not  at  all  repre- 
sentative of  what  the  successful  schools  have  been  able  to  accomplish, 
but  result  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  lamentably  weak.  As  the  average  for  the  sev- 
enth grade  of  the  five  successful  schools  was  61.4,  and  that  for  the 
eighth  grade  77.2,  I  think  that  less  than  50  per  cent  for  the  seventh 
year  and  60  per  cent  for  the  eighth  should  not  be  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory. This  would  raise  tho  general  average  from  55  to  60.  But  a  school 
average  of  60  per  cent  or  more  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  satisfactory 
unless  the  grade  averages  were  met  in  four  cases  out  of  the  five.  A 
provision  for  failure  in  one  grade  is  reasonable,  because  there  may  have 
been  particular  causes  of  failure  in  an  individual  class.  The  children 
may  have  been  exceptionally  dull,  or  the  class  may  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  substitute,  etc.  But,  in  my  opinion,  failure  in  more  than  one 
grade  denotes  a  weakness  which  calls  for  a  remedy.  The  above  figures 
apply  to  a  test  taken  at,  or  any  time  after,  the  middle  of  the  year. 

In  suggesting  a  standard,  it  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  figures 
mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  would  only  be  applicable  to  an  exami- 
nation whose  degree  of  difficulty  were  the  same  as  my  own.  Teachers 
desirous  of  knowing  how  their  pupils  compare  with  those  of  other 
schools  could  try  the  questions  as  I  have  given  them,  or,  if  they  feared 
that  the  publication  of  the  problems  had  diminished  the  value  of  the 
test,  they  might  change  the  figures  without  altering  the  degree  of  diffi- 
culty. However,  in  due  course  of  time  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  standards  in  arithmetic  with  mathematical  precision. 
This  may  be  quite  readily  done  by  selecting  types  of  examples  and  deter- 
mining by  research  what  percentage  ought  to  be  obtained  on  each  of 
them  by  the  class  for  which  they  are  intended.  When  this  point  has 
been  reached,  a  standard  will  also  have  been  fixed  for  a  combination  of 
examples  of  various  degrees  of  difficulty. 

In  the  present  article  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  suggest  a  standard  in 
regard  to  the  mechanical  side  of  arithmetic,  as  a  discussion  of  the  details 
of  that  phase  of  the  question  would  carry  us  too  far.  I  merely  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  fact  which  may  appear  strange  to  the  majority  of 
teachers,  namely,  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  results,  the  mechanical 
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side  of  arithmetic  has  shown  itself  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the 
thought  side.  In  other  words,  the  schools  that  showed  the  best  thinking 
also  made  the  smallest  number  of  mechanical  errors.  Indeed,  when  we 
compare  the  first  six  schools  in  the  table  with  the  last  six,  we  find  the 
school  average  69.7  as  against  35.8,  or  double,  while  the  percentage  of 
mechanical  errors  is  6.1  as  against  13,  or  half.  Therefore,  broadly  speak- 
ing, a  stipulated  demand  in  regard  to  the  thought  side  of  arithmetic  in- 
cludes, indirectly,  a  demand  in  relation  to  the  mechanical  side. 

A  glance  at  the  general  average  of  mechanical  errors  shows  a  marked 
improvement  from  the  fourth  grade  to  tho  sixth,  the  percentages  being 
14.8,  8.1,  and  3.9  respectively.  Thus,  broadly  speaking,  only  half  as 
many  errors  were  made  in  the  fifth  year  as  in  the  fourth,  and  only  half 
as  many  in  the  sixth  year  as  in  the  fifth.  That  the  improvement  in 
mechanical  arithmetic  should  be  so  decided  from  grade  to  grade  may 
be  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  simple  computation  appeals  alto- 
gether to  the  memory,  which  fixes  the  various  combinations  of  numbers 
more  and  more  firmly  as  the  result  of  endless  repetition. 

The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  mechanical  errors  was  larger 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  than  in  the  sixth.  This,  however,  does 
not  indicate  retrogression,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  com- 
parison was  not  the  same.  In  the  two  upper  grades  the  mistakes  were 
made  principally  in  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  —  an  element  that 
did  not  come  into  play,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  year  classes,  however,  are  again  compared  on 
practically  the  same  basis,  and,  as  before,  the  difference  is  marked  in 
favor  of  the  higher  grade. 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  learned  from  Table  I  as  to  the  relation 
between  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  and  the  results.  We  shall  then 
be  in  a  position  to  form  an  estimate  regarding  the  amount  of  time  that 
should  be  allowed  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  satisfactory 
results. 

A  glance  at  the  figures  will  tell  us  at  once  that  there  is  no  direct 
relation  between  time  and  result ;  that  special  pressure  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  success,  and,  conversely,  that  lack  of  pressure  does  not 
necessarily  mean  failure. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  arithmetic  in  the  school  that  obtained  the  lowest  average  — 
25  per  cent  —  was  practically  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  one  where  the 
highest  average  —  80  per  cent  —  was  obtained.  In  the  former  the  regu- 
lar time  for  arithmetic  in  all  the  grades  was  forty-five  minutes  a  day, 
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but  some  additional  time  was  given.  In  the  latter  the  time  varied  in 
the  different  classes,  but  averaged  fifty-three  minutes  daily.  This  shows 
an  extreme  variation  in  results  under  the  same  appropriation  of  time. 

Looking  again  toward  the  bottom  of  the  list,  we  find  three  schools 
with  an  average  of  36  per  cent.  In  one  of  these,  insufficient  pressure 
might  be  suggested  as  a  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory  results,  only  thirty 
minutes  daily  having  been  devoted  to  arithmetic.  The  second  school, 
however,  gave  forty-eight,  while  the  third  gave  seventy-five.  This  cer- 
tainly seems  to  indicate  that  a  radical  defect  in  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  offset  by  an  increase  in  quantity. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  from  the  three  schools  just  men- 
tioned and  direct  it  to  three  near  the  top  —  Schools  2,3,  and  4,  City  I  — 
we  find  the  conditions  reversed ;  for  while  the  two  schools  that  gave 
forty-five  minutes  made  averages  of  64  per  cent  and  67  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, the  school  that  gave  only  twenty -five  minutes  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining an  average  of  69  per  cent.  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that 
while,  on  'the  one  hand,  nothing  is  gained  by  an  increase  of  time  where 
the  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  faulty,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
lost  by  a  decrease  of  time,  to  a  certain  point,  where  the  schools  are  on 
the  right  path  in  teaching  the  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  school  giving  twenty-five  minutes 
a  day  came  out  within  two  of  the  top,  while  the  school  giving  seventy- 
five  minutes  daily  came  out  practically  within  one  of  the  bottom. 

From  these  few  facts  two  important  deductions  may  be  made :  First, 
that  the  unsatisfactory  results  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
insufficient  instruction;  and,  secondly,  that  the  schools  showing  the 
favorable  results  cannot  be  accused  of  having  made  a  fetich  of  arithme- 
tic. These  statements  are  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  four 
schools  of  City  I,  which,  on  the  whole,  stood  highest,  gave  25  per  cent 
less  time  to  arithmetic,  on  the  average,  than  the  three  schools  of  City 
VII,  which  stood  lowest.  In  City  I,  the  time  averaged  forty-three 
minutes,  and  the  results  69.5.  In  City  VII,  the  time  averaged  fifty- 
four  minutes,  and  the  results  33.4.  Again,  the  schools  of  City  IV, 
where  the  average  was  a  little  over  50,  had  devoted  40  per  cent  more 
time  to  arithmetic  than  the  schools  of  City  I,  where  the  average,  as  I 
have  stated,  was  69.5. 

Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  standard  suggested  in  regard  to  the  results, 
what  should  be  set  down  as  a  reasonable  time  allowance  ? 

A  glance  at  Table  I  will  show  us  that  out  of  the  eighteen  schools 
examined,  five  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results,  and  that 
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the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  these  schools  varied  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty  minutes  a  day.  Taking  the  schools  in  the  order  of  merit,  the 
time  allotment  was  fifty-three,  sixty,  twenty-five,  forty-five,  and  forty- 
five  minutes,  respectively.  Thus,  in  three  cases  out  of  the  five,  success 
was  obtained  within  a  time  limit  of  forty-five  minutes.  That  the  high- 
est two  schools  had  given  fifty-three  and  sixty,  respectively,  does  not 
indicate  that  they  could  not  have  met  the  demand  if  the  time  had  been 
limited  to  forty-five.  Indeed,  the  results  secured  in  the  school  at  the 
top  show  such  a  very  large  margin  above  the  demand  that  a  reduction 
of  eight  minutes  per  day  could  not  have  sufficed  to  shatter  the  structure, 
and  a  similar  assumption  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  school  standing 
next.  As  the  conditions  under  which  the  five  successful  schools  labored 
were  not  in  any  way  exceptional,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to 
say  that  the  results  ought  to  be  satisfactory  if  the  time  be  limited  to  forty- 
five  minutes  a  day.  All  the  schools  that  succeeded  proved  their  ability 
to  do  the  work  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  most  of  the  schools  that  failed 
proved  their  inability  to  succeed  in  spite  of  a  much  larger  appropriation 
of  time. 

While  the  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  forty-five  minutes  will  suffice, 
they  do  not  show  that  that  amount  of  time  is  actually  required  to  ac- 
complish satisfactory  results.  It  is  true  that  out  of  the  five  schools 
giving  less  than  forty-five  minutes,  the  results  were  unsatisfactory  in 
four.  Of  the  latter,  one  school  gave  forty-two  minutes  and  obtained  an 
average  of  40  per  cent,  an  average  so  far  below  the  margin  that  an 
additional  three  minutes  could  not  possibly  have  saved  the  day.  Simi- 
lar remarks  are  applicable  to  the  school  where  a  time  allotment  of  forty 
minutes  was  followed  by  an  average  of  45  per  cent.  In  City  VI,  the 
schools  that  gave  thirty  and  thirty-three  minutes,  respectively,  obtained 
averages  of  only  36  and  39  per  cent;  but  in  the  other  school  of  that 
locality,  where  the  time  was  forty-eight  minutes,  the  results  were  not 
any  better.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  failure  in  these  four  unsuc- 
cessful schools  was  not  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  time  was  less 
than  forty-five  minutes.  Moreover,  the  school  that  gave  only  twenty- 
five  minutes  did  considerably  more  than  meet  the  demand. 

In  spelling,  it  was  not  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  limit  of 
useful  instruction  —  the  point  where  attention  and  effort  cease  and  be- 
yond which  additional  pressure  is  not  rewarded  by  additional  return. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  schools  having  reduced  the  time,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  institute  comparisons  on  a  broad  scale  between  the  results  obtained 
where  much  time  had  been  devoted  to  spelling  and  those  secured  where 
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but  little  time  had  been  given  to  it;  and  it  was  seen  that  the  schools 
devoting  forty  minutes  a  day  to  spelling  did  not  do  any  better  than  the 
schools  where  but  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  had  been  given  to  the  subject. 
This  proved  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing  the  in- 
struction beyond  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  basis  of  comparison  from  the  standpoint  of  time  is  not  nearly 
so  wide,  as  it  is  still  the  custom  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools  to 
devote  at  least  forty-five  minutes  daily  to  the  subject. 

In  the  case  of  the  school  that  succeeded  with  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  class  organization  is  suggestive.  Here  each  class  is  divided  into  two 
groups,  and  direct  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  given  for  twenty-five 
minutes  to  one  of  the  groups,  while  the  other  is  at  work  upon  some  other 
branch.  In  the  next  two  schools  the  classes  are  also  divided  into  two 
groups.  Of  these,  one  receives  direct  instruction  in  arithmetic  half  the 
period  of  forty-five  minutes,  but  devotes  the  other  half  to  silent  work 
in  arithmetic.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  the  children  did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  instruction  during 
the  time  they  spent  with  the  teacher,  about  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
whether  they  would  not  have  progressed  at  the  same  rate  if  they  had 
given  the  remainder  of  the  period  to  some  other  work. 

.  However,  as  we  are  working  on  a  basis  of  fact,  not  one  of  conjecture, 
we  must  wait  for  future  investigation  to  throw  more  definite  light  on 
the  matter.  For  the  present,  let  us  accept  forty-five  minutes  as  a  rea- 
sonable time  allowance  for  arithmetic ;  but  let  us  reduce  the  allowance 
if  we  should  succeed  in  finding  a  reasonable  number  of  schools  showing 
satisfactory  results  with  less  instruction. 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages  has  tended  to  show  that  arith- 
metic presents  certain  difficulties  which  are  quite  readily  overcome  in 
some  schools,  while  seemingly  insurmountable  in  others.  As  the  teach- 
ers, taken  all  in  all,  were  apparently  as  conscientious  and  as  well  trained 
in  the  schools  that  failed  as  in  those  that  succeeded,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  principal  cause  of  failure  has  been  a  matter  of  mis- 
directed effort.  But  whatever  the  trouble  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  its 
nature  must  be  clearly  understood  before  remedial  measures  can  be  in- 
telligently discussed.  Therefore,  the  next  step  in  our  researches  must 
lie  in  endeavoring  to  discover  the  source  of  the  trouble ;  and  I  expect 
to  be  able  to  present  some  facts  regarding  this  point  in  my  next  article. 

J.  M.  Kice. 
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Fourth  Year. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  lot  of  land  for  $1,743,  and  built  upon  it  a  house  costing 
15,482.     He  sold  them  both  for  $10,000.     How  much  money  did  he  make? 

2.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  four  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  does  he  make? 

3.  If  there  were  4,839  class-rooms  in  New  York  City,  and  47  children  in  each 
class-room,  how  many  children  would  there  be  in  the  New  York  schools? 

4.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $16,575,  paying  $85  an  acre.  How  many  acres 
were  there  in  the  farm? 

5.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

6.  A  lady  bought  4  pounds  of  coffee  at  27  cents  a  pound,  16  pounds  of  flour  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  15  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  a  basket  of  peaches  for 
95  cents.  She  handed  the  storekeeper  a  $10  note.  How  much  change  did  she  re- 
ceive? 

7.  I  have  $9,786.  How  much  more  must  I  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
a  farm  worth  $17,225? 

8.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  do  I  make  ? 

Fifth  Year. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  lot  of  land  for  $1,743,  and  built  upon  it  a  house  costing 
$5,482.     He  sold  them  both  together  for  $10,000.     How  much  did  he  make? 

2.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  four  cents  apiece, 
how  much  does  he  make  ? 

3.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

4.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  do  I  make? 

5.  A  flour  merchant  bought  1,437  barrels  of  flour  at  $7  a  barrel.  He  sold  900 
of  these  barrels  at  $9  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  at  $6  a  barrel.  How  much  did  he 
make? 

6.  How  many  feet  long  is  a  telegraph  wire  extending  from  New  York  to  New 
Haven,  a  distance  of  74  miles?    There  are  5,280  feet  in  a  mile. 

7.  A  merchant  bought  15  pieces  of  cloth,  each  containing  62  yards.  He  sold 
234  yards.     How  many  dress  patterns  of  12  yards  each  did  he  have  left? 

8.  Frank  had  $3.08.  He  spent  \  of  it  for  a  cap,  \  of  it  for  a  ball,  and  with  the 
remainder  bought  a  book.     How  much  did  the  book  cost? 

Sixth  Year. 

1.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  4  cents  apiece, 
how  much  does  he  make  ? 

2.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

3.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  do  I  make? 

4.  A  flour  merchant  bought  1,437  barrels  of  flour  at  $7  a  barrel.  He  sold  900  of 
these  barrels  at  $9  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  at  $6  a  barrel.  How  much  did  he 
make? 

5.  If  a  train  runs  31f  miles  an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  the  train  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  1,045  miles? 

6.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 
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7.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 

8.  A  gentleman  gave  away  \  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  \  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  \  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had  he 
at  first? 

Seventh  Year. 

1.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

2.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 

3.  A  gentleman  gave  away  }  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  £  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  £  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had  he 
at  first? 

4.  A  farmer's  wife  bought  2.75  yards  of  table  linen  at  $0.87  a  yard  and  16  yards 
of  flannel  at  $0.55  a  yard.  She  paid  in  butter  at  $0.27  a  pound.  How  many  pounds 
of  butter  was  she  obliged  to  give? 

5.  If  coffee  sold  at  33  cents  a  pound  gives  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  what  per  cent 
of  profit  would  there  be  if  it  were  sold  at  36  cents  a  pound  ? 

6.  Sold  steel  at  $27.60  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  total  profit  of 
$184.50.     What  quantity  was  sold? 

7.  If  a  woman  can  weave  1  inch  of  rag  carpet  a  yard  wide  in  4  minutes,  how 
many  hours  will  she  be  obliged  to  work  in  order  to  weave  the  carpet  for  a  room  24 
feet  long  and  24  feet  wide?    No  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  waste. 

8.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  300  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  a  cent,  and  300  at  4  for  a 
cent.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  8  for  5  cents.  What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on 
his  investment? 

Eighth  Year. 

1.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

2.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 

3.  A  gentleman  gave  away  |  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  £  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  £  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had  he 
at  first? 

4.  A  man  sold  50  horses  at  $126.00  each.  On  one-half  of  them  he  made  20  per 
cent,  and  on  the  other  half  he  lost  10  per  cent.     How  much  did  he  gain? 

5.  Sold  steel  at  $27.60  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  total  profit  of 
$184.50.     What  quantity  was  sold? 

6.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  300  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  a  cent,  and  300  at  4  for  a 
cent.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  8  for  5  cents.  What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on 
his  investment? 

7.  The  insurance  on  f  of  the  value  of  a  hotel  and  furniture  cost  $420.00.  The 
rate  being  70  cents  on  $100.00,  what  was  the  value  of  the  property? 

8.  Gunpowder  is  composed  of  nitre  15  parts,  charcoal  3  parts,  and  sulphur  2 
parts.     How  much  of  each  in  360  pounds  of  powder? 
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Once  more  within  a  generation  is  the  attention  of  the  world  attracted 
to  the  internal  troubles  of  Eussia.  Within  one  year  two  cabinet  minis- 
ters have  been  assassinated ;  and  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  the  procura- 
tor of  the  Holy  Synod,  two  governors,  and  a  chief  of  police  have  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  What  lends  significance  to  the  situation  is  not  the 
facts  themselves.  Assassination  of  persons  high  in  authority  has  oc- 
curred in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  forms  of  government. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  Eussia  that  is  ominous.  The  indigna- 
tion over  the  murderous  assault  upon  President  McKinley  was  sincere 
and  universal,  and  the  mentally  unbalanced  assassin  was  disavowed  even 
by  those  upon  whom  public  sentiment  sought  to  fasten  the  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  crime.  In  Eussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  in  the  most  populous 
sections  of  the  country ;  and  sympathy  with  the  slayers  of  the  ministers 
is  widespread  among  the  college-bred  class  and  factory  operatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reports  of  the  obsequies  of  the  assassinated  ministers 
contain  no  mention  of  any  expression  of  condolence  coming  from  bodies 
of  private  citizens. 

The  leading  part  played  by  the  body  of  university  students  in  all 
political  troubles  in  Eussia  has  ever  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
American  reader,  to  whom  the  image  of  a  college  young  man  or  woman 
suggests  the  familiar  pranks  and  healthy  enjoyment  of  life  natural  to 
youth.  The  sight  is  not  without  a  parallel,  however,  in  the  history  of 
European  nations;  the  activity  of  the  students  in  all  revolutions  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury being  still  in  the  memory  of  the  older  generation.  In  Eussia,  the 
student  disturbances  date  as  far  back  as  the  early  sixties.  For  forty 
years  the  Government  has  tried  the  policy  of  repression,  with  the  result 
that  outbreaks  are  recurring  with  the  periodicity  of  a  physical  law.  Hun- 
dreds of  students  are,  at  regular  intervals,  suspended  for  a  year,  some- 
times for  two  or  three  years.  A  reader  with  a  statistical  bent  of  mind 
may  calculate  the  number  of  discontented  abroad  among  people  of  col- 
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lege  breeding.  The  forcible  enlistment  of  183  students  for  service  in 
the  army  two  years  ago  was  the  signal  for  disorders  which  rapidly  ex- 
tended to  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
students,  some  30,000,  went  out  on  strike.  The  call  was  almost  uni- 
versally obeyed,  and  the  professors  found  their  class-rooms  deserted. 
The  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation  of  students  do 
not  recall  anything  approaching  the  dimensions  and  intensity  of  this 
movement. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  discontent?  The  conservative  view 
traces  it  to  the  machinations  of  agitators  playing  their  diabolical  game 
upon  inexperienced  youthful  minds.  The  explanation  does  not  explain. 
The  agitator  would  certainly  find  ampler  freedom  in  an  American  uni- 
versity, and  yet  up  to  the  present  writing  he  has  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  A  more  substantial  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  liberals, 
who  point  to  the  defective  organization  of  the  universities  as  the  cause 
of  chronic  friction  between  the  students  and  the  authorities.  The  Eus- 
sian  university  lacks  the  essentials  of  college  life,  as  understood  in  this 
country.  Imagine  a  body  of  1,000,  sometimes  2,000  or  3,000,  students 
without  class  meetings  or  class  officers,  without  literary  or  debating  so- 
cieties, without  boarding  clubs,  without  a  college  paper,  without  even  a 
university  library  where  the  boys  could  exchange  a  few  words  in  a  whis- 
per. The  University  Act  regards  the  students  as  "individual  callers  at 
the  university."  With  all  its  uniformed  and  detective  police,  however, 
the  Government  has  been  unable  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law ;  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  student  organizations  having  grown  up 
everywhere,  with  a  central  council  in  each  city.  These  central  councils 
keep  more  or  less  in  touch  with  one  another,  whereby  unity  of  action 
is  rendered  possible  in  an  emergency.  The  plans  and  objects  of  such  an 
organization  are  substantially  identical  with  those  of  the  fraternal  orders 
in  America.  Under  Section  320  of  the  Penal  Code,  however,  joining 
a  society  which  resorts  to  any  means  in  order  to  conceal  from  the  Gov- 
ernment its  existence,  organization,  or  object,  or  to  maintain  secrecy 
over  its  meetings,  discussions,  and  communications  among  its  members, 
is  punished  with  imprisonment  ranging  from  seven  days  in  a  bridewell 
to  eight  months  in  a  military  fort,  even  "where  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  society  has  been  formed  for  any  unlawful  purpose."  Moreover, 
under  Section  323,  "all  those  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  un- 
lawful societies  contemplated  by  Section  318,  who  shall  fail  to  inform 
the  Government  thereof,"  are  likewise  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
There  are  many  students  who  are  not  affiliated  with  these  "countrymen's 
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associations,"  as  they  are  called;  but  there  can  be  none  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence,  as  the  membership  of  every  chapter  is  composed 
of  graduates  of  the  same  high  school  who  have  grown  up  together  from 
childhood.  It  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  esprit  de  corps  which  would 
discourage  "  squealing "  in  an  American  military  academy  is  equally 
strong  in  a  Eussian  university.  Thus,  the  only  effect  of  the  law  is  to 
force  the  ways  and  habits  of  conspirators  upon  the  more  energetic,  and 
to  create  among  the  entire  body  of  students  a  public  opinion  in  sympa- 
thy with  defiance  of  the  law. 

The  students  of  twenty  years  ago  are  the  physicians,  the  lawyers, 
the  engineers,  the  journalists,  the  public  men  of  to-day.  To  say  the 
least,  they  show  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  assaults  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. The  leading  administration  paper,  "Moscovskiya  Vedomosti," 
accuses  the  intelliguentzia  (the  educated  class)  of  secretly  sympathizing 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  fact  that  of  all  the 
monthly  magazines  there  is  only  one  supporting  the  Government,  and 
its  circulation  is  very  limited.  Another  magazine  of  the  same  political 
persuasion,  the  "Eussian  Eeview,"  ultimately  failed,  and  was  compelled 
to  suspend  publication,  notwithstanding  liberal  aid  received  at  various 
times  from  the  Emperor's  private  purse.  The  leading  metropolitan 
dailies,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  country  papers,  are  opposed  to 
the  Administration. 

Since  the  acquittal  by  a  St.  Petersburg  jury  of  Vera  Zassoolitch,  the 
girl  who  shot  and  wounded  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1878,  jury  trial  for  assaults  upon  officers  of  the  Government 
has  been  suspended.  This  is  an  admission  of  distrust  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  there  being  an  educational  qualification  for  service 
on  the  jury. 

Were  this  opposition  actuated  by  purely  idealistic  motives,  its  sta- 
bility would  be  open  to  doubt.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  educated  classes  grows  from  economic  causes  for  which  the 
Government  is  directly  responsible.  Journalists,  teachers,  lecturers,  and 
authors  find  their  fields  of  usefulness  confined  within  narrow  limits  im- 
posed by  the  policy  of  the  Government.  There  are,  in  all,  about  1,000 
newspapers  and  periodicals  licensed  in  Eussia,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  there  are  twenty  times  as  many  for  a  population  little  over  one-half 
that  of  Eussia.  There  are  very  few  primary  schools ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools  by  the  county  councils  (zemstvo)  or  private  persons 
is  discouraged,  while  teaching  without  a  license  is  punished  with  a  fine.1 
1  Penal  Code,  sections  1049,  1050,  and  1052. 
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A  fine  is  likewise  imposed  upon  parents  and  guardians  who  entrust 
their  children  to  unlicensed  teachers.1  The  law  is  by  no  means  a  dead 
letter,  though  many  cases  may  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  but 
where  people  must  act  like  conspirators  in  order  to  teach  "the  three 
K's,"  the  situation  does  not  inspire  respect  for  the  law  or  the  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  in  all  cities,  great  and  small,  an  exceed- 
ingly large  number  of  educated  men  and  women  "looking  for  a  job  "  and 
finding  none,  though  willing  to  do  almost  any  work  for  a  pittance.  To 
relieve  the  overcrowding  of  the  professions,  "the  sons  of  coachmen,  wait- 
ers, and  washerwomen  "  were,  by  an  order  of  the  late  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Count  Delianoff,  barred  from  admission  to  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities. It  was  thought  that  men  of  low  birth  raised  by  education  beyond 
their  station  in  life  were  the  real  fomenters  of  discontent.  Fifteen  years 
have  since  rolled  by  —  time  enough  to  weed  out  from  the  universities 
and  technical  schools  these  "  undesirable  elements  "  —  and  the  unrest  is 
more  intense  to-day  among  the  sons  of  noblemen  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago,  when  the  sons  of  the  poor  country  clergy  were  the  dominant 
element  in  the  universities.  Eussian  statesmen  have  left  out  of  consid- 
eration the  impoverishment  of  the  nobility  itself,  which  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Prior  to  the  reform,  the  landed 
nobility  were  supported  by  the  labor  of  their  peasants ;  and  the  military 
career  and  occasionally  the  higher  offices  in  the  civil  service  were  favored 
for  the  honor,  not  for  the  emoluments.  The  mere  drudgery  of  clerical 
work  was  left  to  the  landless  office-holding  nobility.  The  emancipation 
of  the  peasants  brought  ruin  to  a  large  portion  of  the  landed  nobility, 
and  compelled  their  children  to  earn  their  living.  Nearly  all  lines  of 
brain  work  being  controlled  by  the  state,  their  choice  of  employment 
was  practically  confined  to  the  civil  service.  The  needs  of  the  state, 
however,  did  not  grow  apace  with  the  rapidly  multiplying  numbers  of 
applicants,  while  the  old  limitations  upon  private  initiative  still  curtailed 
their  opportunities  in  the  fields  for  which  they  were  best  fitted  by  edu- 
cation. Thus  there  has  grown  up  within  the  nobility  an  intellectual 
proletariat,  with  whom  political  reform  is  a  question  of  bread  and  butter. 

Still,  so  long  as  the  discontent  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes, 
they  were  "a  staff  without  an  army."  In  the  face  of  a  standing  army 
inspiring  wholesome  fear  to  first-class  military  powers,  the  very  thought 
of  an  open  revolt  would  have  been  laughable.  The  tundras  of  Siberia 
are  vast  enough  to  hold  all  actual  or  presumptive  "  enemies  of  the  throne 

'  Penal  Code,  section  1051. 
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and  their  country ; "  and  the  Government  is  not  hampered  by  constitu- 
tional limitations  or  legal  technicalities  in  dealing  with  malcontents. 
By  virtue  of  the  "  Act  relating  to  measures  for  the  preservation  of  public 
order,"  any  suspicious  character  may  be  deported  to  Siberia  for  a  number 
of  years,  by  executive  order,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 

A  new  factor,  however,  has  come  to  the  foreground  in  all  recent  dis- 
turbances, namely,  the  factory  operatives.  The  protective  tariff  has, 
within  the  last  two  decades,  built  up  great  industries  in  Russia.  Since 
1880,  according  to  official  reports,  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  Russia 
has  more  than  quadrupled,  that  of  iron  has  more  than  trebled,  and  that 
of  coal  has  likewise  trebled.  The  number  of  spindles  has  increased  by 
150  per  cent.  This  industrial  development  has  called  into  being  a  large 
factory  population,  which  has  brought  in  its  train  the  labor  problem. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Russian  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Paris  during  the  exposition 
of  1900,  incomplete  returns  for  the  five  years  preceding  gave  over  200 
strikes,  involving  more  than  200,000  operatives.  An  organized  strike 
in  the  English  or  American  sense  is  prohibited  by  the  Russian  law. 
Employees  may  quit  work  as  individuals,  if  they  are  not  bound  by  con- 
tract; but  they  can  have  no  organization,  hold  no  meetings,  collect  no 
dues,  distribute  no  strike  benefits,  print  no  circulars.  In  short,  there  is 
no  legitimate  way  in  which  they  can  hold  communication  with  one 
another. 

Now  we  know  that  the  entire  machinery  of  the  police  department, 
outnumbering  many  times  the  aggregate  enrolment  of  all  the  universi- 
ties, has  so  far  failed  to  stamp  out  secret  clubs  and  societies  among 
students.  How  large  a  police  force,  then,  would  be  required  to  cope 
successfully  with  organizations  affiliated,  albeit  loosely,  with  200,000 
workmen  in  all  manufacturing  cities?  The  task  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  Labor  papers  are  to-day  published  from  "  under- 
ground "  presses  in  every  large  manufacturing  centre ;  May-day  circulars 
are  distributed  among  workmen  by  tens  of  thousands ;  labor  demonstra- 
tions in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Kiev  have  assumed  dimensions 
which  would  be  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  labor-day  parade  in  New 
York  or  Chicago.  It  is  told  by  an  eye-witness  that  at  the  latest  open-air 
meeting  at  St.  Petersburg  the  Nevsky,  a  street  as  broad  as  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  crowded  from  the  Anitchkov  Palace  to 
the  Morskaya,  a  distance  of  a  dozen  blocks. 

Severe  measures  of  repression  have  been  resorted  to,  and  thousands 
of  workmen  have  been  expelled  from  St.  Petersburg  and  domiciled  at 
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their  respective  residences.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  policy 
may  be  judged  by  the  examples  of  the  past.  A  case  in  point  is  presented 
by  the  famous  strike  of  1884  at  the  huge  Morozov  Cotton  Mills  near 
Moscow,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Katkov,  the  Charles  E.  Dana  of  Eussian 
journalism,  wrote  that  it  "had  inaugurated  the  labor  problem  in  Kussia." 
In  1878  a  weaver,  Peter  Mosey enko,  was  arrested  as  a  leader  in  a  strike 
at  the  New  Cotton  Mills  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  subsequently  de- 
ported without  trial  to  Siberia,  whence  he  was  permitted  to  return  in 
1883.  He  secured  employment  at  the  Morozov  Cotton  Mills,  where  he 
met  some  of  his  St.  Petersburg  associates  in  the  strike  of  1878,  and  soon 
had  organized  a  secret  club  of  about  fifty  members  of  the  most  popular 
workmen,  before  whom  he  lectured  on  political  economy  and  the  labor 
problem.  This  club  served  as  the  nucleus  of  an  organization  which 
within  a  year  gained  sufficient  influence  to  declare  a  strike  at  the  mills, 
12,000  operatives  responding  to  the  call. 

There  are  men  in  the  service  of  the  Government  who  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  impotence  of  the  traditional  policy  of  repression.  Most 
conspicuous  among  them  is  Chief  Zoobatov  of  the  Moscow  secret  service. 
About  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Zoobatov,  then  a  high-school  boy,  was 
arrested  among  a  number  of  other  young  men  and  girls  who  had  organ- 
ized a  secret  revolutionary  society.  He  was  persuaded  to  become  a 
witness  for  the  state,  was  granted  immunity  from  prosecution,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  detective  force  looking  after  political  conspirators.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  a  close  study  of  socialism  and  the  labor 
problem,  and  is  said,  by  persons  who  have  met  him,  to  be  well  read  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  His  abilities  have  been  appreciated,  and 
to-day  he  is  one  of  the  rising  stars  on  the  firmament  of  Eussian  states- 
manship. He  urges  a  policy  like  that  of  Napoleon  III,  a  benevolent 
Caesarism,  showing  a  degree  of  consideration  to  labor  in  its  daily  disputes 
with  capital  over  hours  and  wages,  and  war  to  the  knife  against  political 
agitators  and  social  theorists.  To  wrest  the  control  of  labor  organiza- 
tions from  revolutionary  leadership,  he  would  make  them  legal. 

Some  timid  attempts  in  this  direction  have  been  made  here  and 
there.  In  Moscow  and  one  or  two  other  cities  workingmen's  clubs  have 
been  organized  by  permission  where  university  professors  lecture  on 
labor  and  related  topics,  and  a  discussion  is  allowed  after  the  lecture. 
In  a  few  cities,  meetings  presided  over  by  the  local  chief  of  the  secret 
police  have  been  held  for  the  object  of  organizing  workmen's  mutual 
benefit  associations.  In  Minsk,  an  "  Independent  Labor  Party  "  has  been 
organized  by  authority,  its  declared  aim  being  to  divorce  the  labor  move- 
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ment  from  politics.  Should  Mr.  Zoobatov  attain  the  ends  of  his  ambi- 
tion and  have  the  labor  movement  "  legalized  "  without  equivocation,  it 
would  be  as  signal  a  victory  for  labor  as  the  British  Act  of  1824,  by 
which  the  Combination  Laws  were  repealed.  Whether  such  a  reform 
would  accomplish  the  aim  of  its  sponsor  by  reconciling  labor  to  a  sys- 
tem of  government  in  which  it  has  no  voice  is  a  question  admitting  of 
more  than  one  answer.  That  it  would  be  interpreted  by  many  as  the 
outcome  of  the  present  agitation  and  as  an  earnest  of  future  concessions 
is  certain.  That  is  one  good  reason  why  so  radical  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  policy  is  not  likely  to  find  favor  with  more  conservative 
statesmen. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  von  Plehwe  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  the 
Interior  shows  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  follow 
the  old  course.  Mr.  von  Plehwe  has  earned  distinction  in  the  Bussian- 
izing  campaign  in  Finland,  where  he  had  to  contend  against  great  odds, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  an  address  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nich- 
olas II,  protesting  against  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  received 
the^  signature  of  every  male  citizen.  Such  difficulties  do  not  exist  in 
Eussia,  where  the  majority  of  the  peasantry  are  illiterate  and  devoted  to 
the  Czar. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  "so  long  as  the  peasant  remains  as  he 
is,  the  Eussian  autocracy  can  neither  be  touched  nor  shaken."  Still  the 
latest  peasant  disturbances  in  Southern  Eussia  are  apt  to  recall  to  mind 
iEsop's  Woodman  and  his  devoted  Bear.  Last  spring  a  spurious  ukase, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  Czar,  gained  wide  circulation  among  the 
peasants  of  three  districts  (counties)  in  the  provinces  of  Poltava  and 
Kharkov.  The  *  ukase  "  ordered  an  equal  division  of  all  lands  and  farm 
property  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil;  and  the  peasants  were  com- 
manded to  see  to  it  that  the  order  was  obeyed,  and,  if  need  be,  to  use 
force  against  disloyal  noblemen  and  officials  resisting  the  will  of  the 
Czar.  As  a  result,  toward  the  end  of  March  large  crowds  of  peasants 
congregated  before  the  country  houses  of  the  landed  nobility  and  de- 
manded food  and  fodder.  When  met  with  refusal,  they  threatened  to 
come  back  and  take  "  their  own  "  by  force.  The  threats  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  rioting,  which  was  kept  up  for  a  week,  from  April  9  to  16. 
According  to  the  official  account  eighty-one  estates  were  completely 
devastated.1  The  peasants  came  with  their  teams  and  carried  away 
whatever  they  found  in  the  barns ;  cattle  were  driven  away  and  farming 

1  Published  in  the  Pravitelstvennyi  Vestnik  and  reprinted  in  all  Russian  papers 
on  or  about  April  30  (May  13). 
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implements  taken  along;  a  large  sugar  factory  was  dismantled  and  500 
tons  of  sugar  were  removed.  The  peasants  yelled :  "Take  it  all;  you 
must  do  as  written  in  the  edict;  it  is  all  ours."  Troops  were  called  out, 
but  their  presence  did  not  stop  the  rioting.  While  they  were  engaged  in 
one  place,  the  peasants  went  on  undismayed  in  others.  On  one  occasion 
the  attitude  of  the  rioters  became  defiant  and  they  pelted  the  soldiers 
with  stones.  The  troops  fired,  and  a  number  of  peasants  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

This  revolt  in  the  name  of  the  Czar  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  deeply 
rooted  belief,  common  among  the  peasantry,  that  Emperor  Alexander  II 
granted  all  the  land  to  the  peasantry,  but  that  his  will  was  thwarted  by 
a  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  with  the  petty  officialdom  who  withheld 
from  the  people  the  true  ukase  of  the  Czar.  Immediately  upon  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  emancipation  manifesto  of  February  19,  1861,  serious 
disorders  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  peasants  demanding 
"the  true  ukase."  Notwithstanding  the  suppression  of  the  riots,  the 
legend  continued  to  circulate  through  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Such 
had  become  the  persistency  of  the  rumors  that  his  successor  deemed  it 
necessary  to  discredit  them  in  his  address  to  the  peasant  delegates  as- 
sembled at  his  coronation  on  May  27,  1883.  With  a  newspaper-read- 
ing people  this  would  have  finally  settled  the  matter.  But,  owing  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  Eussian  peasants,  the  words  of  the  Czar  reached 
only  the  few  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  returning  dele- 
gates. With  the  bulk  of  the  peasantry  the  belief  in  an  impending  divi- 
sion of  the  land  has  apparently  remained  unshaken. 

It  was  the  same  worship  of  the  Czar  by  an  ignorant  peasantry  that 
accepted,  in  1773,  an  illiterate  Cossack,  Poogatchov,  as  Emperor  Peter 
III,  ten  years  since  dead,  and  enabled  him  for  fully  a  year  to  hold  one- 
half  of  the  empire  by  force  of  arms  against  Catherine  II.  A  century 
later  the  scheme  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  a  small  group  of  revolu- 
tionary socialists.  In  1876  a  few  agitators  made  their  headquarters  in 
a  rural  district  of  the  Province  of  Kiev,  and  within  a  short  time  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  a  secret  organization  with  an  enrolled  membership 
of  1,000  peasants.  The  plot  was  discovered  at  an  early  stage  and  the 
organization  broken  up.  Agitation  among  the  peasantry  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  the  revolutionists,  the  task  being  found  far  beyond  their  nu- 
merical strength.  The  growth  of  the  labor  movement,  however,  has 
swelled  the  revolutionary  ranks.  Many  of  the  factory  operatives  in 
Eussia  still  retain  a  nominal  residence  in  rural  communes,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly domiciled  there  when  expelled  from  the  cities.  We  learn 
20 
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from  the  official  communication  cited  above  that  the  recent  peasant  riots 
were  caused  by  a  few  agitators  settled  in  one  village.  Is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment  sowing  the  wind  when  scattering  thousands  of  discontented 
workmen  all  over  the  Empire  ? 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  riots  in  the  three  districts  is  officially 
stated  to  have  been  "the  economic  condition  of  the  peasants,  which  is 
not  quite  satisfactory,  as  a  result  of  a  few  successive  bad  crops."  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  peasants  were  complaining  of  "  lack  of  subsistence. " 
This  condition  is  not  local.  The  cause  of  chronic  bad  crops  and  result- 
ing "  lack  of  subsistence "  is  to  be  found  in  the  antiquated  methods  of 
cultivation  in  the  central  and  most  populous  section  of  the  country. 
The  upper  layer  of  the  soil  has  become  exhausted  by  extensive  farming, 
and  there  are  no  vacant  lands  in  that  section,  every  available  plot  being 
planted  with  crops.  A  more  intensive  system  of  agriculture  is  needed 
with  modern  implements  capable  of  reaching  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
soil  still  unworked.  Yet  this  requires  capital  and  familiarity  with 
modern  agricultural  methods,  whereas  the  Kussian  peasant  is  poor  and 
ignorant. 

The  ignorance  of  the  peasantry  is  due  to  the  lack  of  public  schools 
and  libraries.  Both  schools  and  libraries  are  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  Government.  The  dense  ignorance  of  two  generations  of  freed- 
men  therefore  justifies  the  inference,  taking  a  charitable  view,  that  the 
Government  is  incapable  of  educating  the  people.  This  is  the  indict- 
ment of  enlightened  public  opinion  in  Kussia  against  autocracy. 

In  truth,  if  one  looks  below  the  surface  of  things,  Eussian  "autoc- 
racy "  is  a  mere  fiction.  There  have  been  two  true  autocrats  only  on 
the  Eussian  throne.  The  first  was  the  founder  of  the  system,  Peter  the 
Great,  a  man  of  genius,  a  revolutionary  dictator,  a  usurper  from  the 
legitimist  standpoint.  The  other  was  Paul  I,  whose  acts  were  prompted 
by  the  whims  of  an  insane  mind.  A  Czar  who  is  neither  a  genius  like 
Peter  —  and  such  do  not  frequently  sit  anywhere  on  an  hereditary 
throne  —  nor  a  madman  like  Paul  is  as  much  responsible  for  his  ukases 
as  an  American  judge  for  an  ex  parte  order  bearing  his  signature.  The 
Czar,  like  the  head  of  any  other  executive,  can  act  only  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  his  department  chiefs,  who  in  their  turn  base  their 
recommendations  upon  the  reports  of  their  subordinates,  and  so  on, 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  administration  ladder.  With  a  censored 
press,  the  Czar's  information  on  current  affairs  is  sifted  through  an  ad- 
ministration sieve.  Some  meagre  bits  of  knowledge  of  abuses  could  be 
gathered  from  "  underground "  publications,  and  Alexander  II  was  a 
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reader  of  Herzen's  "Kolokol "  ("The  Bell "),  which  was  printed  in  Lon- 
don; yet  it  is  as  natural  for  a  monarch,  as  for  a  president,  to  discredit 
the  "exaggerated  "  reports  coming  from  a  hostile  source.  What  is  more, 
even  the  reform  policy  must  he  carried  out  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  same  old  bureaucratic  machine.  Nicholas  I,  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  present  Czar,  an  honest  despot  and  a  man  of  iron  will,  admitted 
his  impotence  to  stamp  out  official  corruption,  against  which  he  warred 
all  his  life.  The  Eussian  "autocracy,"  so  called,  is  nothing  but  an  irre- 
sponsible bureaucracy. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  II,  independent  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  from  the  conservative  Slavophiles  to  the  extreme  radicals,  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  demands  for  the  removal  of  this  "partition  wall 
between  the  Czar  and  the  people."  In  the  last  days  of  his  reign  Alex- 
ander II  approved  a  report  of  the  then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count 
Loris  Melikov,  recommending  the  call  of  a  constitutional  convention. 
The  plan  did  not  contemplate  the  restriction  of  the  autocratic  power  of 
the  Czar.  It  merely  provided  for  a  "general  commission,"  which  was  to 
be  constituted  as  follows : 

First,  the  thirty-two  provinces  which  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
local  self-government  were  to  elect  one  or  two  representatives  each,  in 
proportion  to  their  population.  The  election  was  not  to  be  by  popular 
vote ;  the  representatives  were  to  be  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince (the  Zemstvo). 

Second,  the  municipal  assemblies  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were 
to  elect  two  representatives  each,  and  those  of  a  few  other  principal  cities 
one  each. 

Third,  where  no  local  self-government  is  organized,  which  embraces 
the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  representatives  to  the  general  commission 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Fourth,  in  addition  to  these  there  were  to  be  some  members  of  the 
commission  by  imperial  appointment. 

The  general  commission  was  thus  to  be  a  body  of  about  150  mem- 
bers, of  whom  not  more  than  sixty-eight  were  to  be  elective.  In  fact, 
man}r  provinces  were  to  have  only  one  member  each.  In  this  computa- 
tion, however,  allowance  is  made  for  the  representation  of  the  principal 
cities.  Moreover,  the  Government  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  appor- 
tionment, and  was  therefore  in  any  case  sure  of  a  majority  of  appoin- 
tive members.  Furthermore,  the  presiding  officer  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Czar. 

The  general  commission  was  to  have  no  power  to  initiate  legislation. 
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That  was  to  be  the  office  of  a  number  of  special  committees  created  by 
imperial  appointment,  and  composed  of  representatives  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government  and  experts.  All  bills  prepared  by  these  commit- 
tees were  to  be  cabinet  measures,  and  could  be  introduced  in  the  con- 
vention by  imperial  authority  only.  The  appointive  members  of  the 
convention  were  to  be  selected  from  the  membership  of  these  legislative 
committees.  All  other  members  were  also  to  be  accorded  seats  in  the 
convention,  each  of  them  with  a  vote  upon  all  bills  coming  from  his  re- 
spective committee.  All  measures  after  passing  the  convention  were  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Imperial  Council  by  the  cabinet  ministers,  with 
their  recommendations.  The  procedure  in  the  Imperial  Council  was 
not  affected  by  this  plan.  The  Imperial  Council,  which  is  the  now 
existing  national  legislature,  is  appointed  by  the  Czar,  and  has  a  con- 
sultative voice  only.  All  bills  adopted  by  the  Council  are  submitted  to 
the  Czar  for  approval;  and  in  case  of  division  a  minority  bill  may  be 
likewise  submitted.  The  Czar  may  approve  either  the  majority  or  the 
minority  bill,  which  then  becomes  a  law.     He  may,  however,  veto  both. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  was  left  to  Alexander  III,  who  endorsed 
the  report  of  Count  Loris  Melikov  in  the  following  terms :  "  It  is  very 
well  drawn."  At  the  special  session  of  the  cabinet  called  on  March  20, 
1881,  for  the  final  consideration  of  the  bill,  it  received  seven  affirmative 
against  five  negative  votes ;  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  being  among  those  in 
favor,  and  Mr.  Pobiedonostzev,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  among 
those  opposed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  no  radical  changes  in  the  form 
of  government  were  contemplated.  Under  the  organization  proposed, 
the  absolute  power  of  the  Czar,  in  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  would  not  have  been  curtailed.  But  a  me- 
dium was  to  be  created  through  which  the  property-holding  classes,  as 
represented  in  local  self-government,  could  give  expression  to  their  views 
in  matters  of  national  legislation.  Bureaucratic  influence  in  framing 
the  laws  emanating  from  the  sovereign  power  was  to  be  moderated  by 
the  moral  weight  of  conservative  public  opinion.  The  influence  of  the 
reactionary  party,  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Katkov,  editor  of  the  "Moscovskiya 
Viedomosti,"  and  Mr.  Pobiedonostzev,  succeeded,  however,  in  defeating 
the  plan. 

For  twenty  years  the  Government  has  managed  to  keep  down  the 
demand  for  constitutional  reform,  until  now  it  is  again  met  with  the 
same  agitation  renewed  with  greater  vigor.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  re- 
cent pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bourtzeff  —  the  Kussian  refugee  who  has  served 
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a  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  England  for  advocating  in  his  publication 
the  methods  of  the  terrorists  —  that  but  a  few  years  ago  his  appeals  met 
with  general  disapproval  among  Eussian  revolutionary  organizations. 
Since  last  year,  however,  the  terrorists  have  been  as  active  as  during  the 
days  of  the  "Executive  Committee,"  and  there  is  only  one  little  faction 
among  the  Russian  social  democrats  that  opposes  them.  Revolutionary 
conspiracy  to-day  has  scores  of  thousands  of  active  sympathizers  to  feed 
upon,  where  the  Executive  Committee  of  1879-81  had  only  hundreds. 

The  Government  fully  appreciates  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
and  has  so  far  shrunk,  comparatively  speaking  of  course,  from  going  to 
the  extreme  length  of  its  powers.  In  1876  a  small  meeting,  attended 
perhaps  by  200  persons,  was  held  in  front  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  about  thirty  participants  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
for  terms  of  years  to  the  mines  or  to  banishment  for  life  to  Siberia.  Of 
late  hundreds  of  arrests  have  been  made  at  every  demonstration,  and  the 
penalties,  as  a  rule,  do  not  exceed  a  few  months'  imprisonment,  or,  in 
some  cases,  deportation  to  Siberia  for  a  limited  period. 

"  Down  with  autocracy ! "  is  shouted  defiantly  on  the  streets  of  the 
capital  and  other  great  cities,  and  troops  have  to  be  called  out  to  restore 
peace.  On  one  occasion  they  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  a  crowd  of  work- 
men in  a  suburb  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  rumored,  however,  that  four 
regiments  have  since  refused  to  obey  the  command.  How  long  the  bu- 
reaucratic party  will  be  able  to  resist  the  popular  demand  for  constitu- 
tional government  remains  to  be  seen. 

Isaac  A.  Hourwich. 


A  NEW   BOOK   ON   MATTHEW   AKNOLD.* 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  it  is  best  to  let  a  poor  book 
by  an  established  author  pass  to  its  account  practically  uncriticised,  or 
to  censure  it  thoroughly  and  emphatically  according  to  the  critic's  ability. 
A  hundred  years  ago  the  brilliant  men  that  founded  "  The  Edinburgh  Ee- 
view  "  would  not  have  admitted  the  existence  of  such  a  question.  They 
applied  to  criticism  Strafford's  method  of  "Thorough";  and  their  most 
brilliant  pupil,  Macaulay,  afterward  gave,  in  his  essay  on  the  poetry  of 
Mr.  Eobert  Montgomery,  what  is  perhaps  the  classic  example  in  English 
of  unmitigated  literary  condemnation. 

Gradually,  however,  such  scathing  criticism  became  unfashionable, 
both  because  of  a  general  softening  of  manners  and  because  a  higher 
view  began  to  be  taken  of  the  critic's  functions.  To  set  a  writer's  merits 
in  relief  rather  than  to  emphasize  his  faults  seemed  at  once  more  kind 
to  the  individual  and  more  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  culture.  In- 
discriminate censure  was  not,  indeed,  completely  replaced  by  inordinate 
eulogy,  as  readers  of  Matthew  Arnold's  lectures  "On  Translating  Homer  " 
and  of  sundry  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins'  uncomplimentary  reviews  of  books 
by  Mr.  Gosse  and  Prof.  Saintsbury  will  easily  recall.  Still,  the  trend 
toward  milder  criticism  has  become  stronger  and  stronger,  until  but  the 
other  day  Mr.  Collins,  in  his  "Ephemera  Critica,"  felt  obliged  to  make 
an  earnest  plea  for  more  rigorous  and  vigorous  methods.  Many  of  his 
arguments  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  high  standards 
of  scholarship  and  taste  were  undoubtedly  sound;  but  probably  most  of 
his  readers,  used  as  they  were  to  urbane  not  to  say  anaemic  criticism, 
were  somewhat  ill  at  ease  while  perusing  his  trenchant  pages.  They 
were  too  familiar  with  the  injunction  "  Put  yourself  in  his  place "  to  be 
able  thoroughly  to  enjoy  righteous  denunciations  of  erring  writers. 

But  although  the  day  of  the  slashing  review  is  apparently  over,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  most  of  us,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the 
cause  of  literature  is  deriving  little  profit  from  two  forms  of  criticism 

*  Matthew  Arnold.  By  Herbert  W.  Paul.  New  York ;  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1902. 
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that  seem  to  be  in  vogue.  One  of  these  forms  is  that  of  the  ex- 
travagantly laudatory  review  written  by  a  well-known  man  of  letters, 
who,  through  kindheartedness  or  for  some  other  reason,  praises  a  con- 
temporary book  or  writer  in  terms  which  he  assuredly  would  not  use  if 
he  were  dealing  with  an  author  or  work  of  the  past.  No  reference  is 
here  made  to  mere  notices  in  literary  supplements  and  other  such  jour- 
nals, or  to  what  is  sometimes  called  "log-rolling,"  but  to  elaborate  essays 
that  seem  to  the  unwary  reader  impartial  studies  of  books  and  writers, 
yet  are  really  friendly  tributes  or  solicited  advertisements.  Eeviews  of 
this  character  are  becoming  so  usual  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite 
examples.  If  they  were  only  friendly  tributes,  properly  certified  as  such, 
they  could  do  little  harm  and  might  do  some  good.  But  they  are  too 
frequently  solicited  advertisements  and  grossly  misleading. 

The  other  form  of  criticism  from  which  little  good  can  be  expected 
is  represented  by  the  volume  that  is  the  subject  of  this  article.  It  is 
difficult  to  choose  a  good  name  for  it.  Perhaps  one  cannot  do  better 
than  to  call  it  the  Criticism  of  nagging.  For  one  reason  or  another,  the 
critic  who  practises  this  method  constantly  damns  with  faint  praise, 
or  persistently  follows  up  eulogy  with  completely  neutralizing  censure, 
or  indulges  in  uncontrolled  carping,  or  displays  a  total  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject,  or  subordinates  essentials  to  trivialities  —  in 
other  words,  makes  his  criticism  prevailingly  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive. Such  a  critic  does  not  hew  and  slash  his  victim  as  the  reviewers 
of  the  days  of  Jeffrey  and  Brougham  did  —  he  has  got  beyond  such  dis- 
plays of  brute  force  —  but  he  prods  with  a  dagger  or  with  a  needle  and 
is  as  irritating  to  some  readers  as  a  nagging  person  is  in  home  life  or  in 
society.  There  is,  of  course,  need  of  qualifying  criticism,  especially 
when  minor  writers  are  dealt  with.  It  may  be  necessary  to  show  how 
and  wherein  a  Coventry  Pat  more  differs  from  a  Tennyson.  But  it  is 
never  necessary  to  insist  upon  what  a  writer  is  not  merely  in  order  that 
one  may  have  the  pleasure  of  airing  one's  own  knowledge  and  critical 
acumen,  or  of  exploiting  one's  prejudices. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  prove  in  his  own 
case  the  prevalence  of  the  irresponsible,  nagging  methods  of  criticism 
just  described,  methods  which  he  rarely  practised  and  against  which  his 
own  methods  were  a  continual  protest.  Arnold,  it  is  true,  bantered 
some  people  and  may  have  badgered  Prof.  Newman,  but  he  was  too 
urbane  and  good-natured  to  become  a  consistent  nagger.  His  two  British 
biographers  and  sundry  essayists,  both  British  and  American,  have  how- 
ever, nagged  at  him  until  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  take  them  to  task. 
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It  is  natural,  to  be  sure,  for  a  writer  to  pass  through  a  period  of  de- 
preciation immediately  after  his  death,  provided  he  is  important  enough 
not  to  be  at  once  eclipsed.  It  is  perhaps  not  remarkable  that  in  this 
country,  about  which  Arnold  said  some  not  altogether  wise  things,  cer- 
tain writers  should  have  endeavored  to  undermine  his  reputation,  espe- 
cially as  patriotic  Americans  have  in  Lowell  a  critic  whom  they  would 
like  to  advance  above  Arnold.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  British  ad- 
vocates of  beliefs  and  habits  and  policies  he  opposed  should  have  remem- 
bered the  adage  about  the  dead  lion  and  endeavored  to  rehabilitate  their 
respective  causes  at  Arnold's  expense.  But  it  is  at  least  curious  that 
Englishmen  should  write  unsympathetic  books  and  essays  about  Arnold 
in  his  capacity  as  a  man  of  letters,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  as  poet 
and  critic  he  is  one  of  the  few  authors  of  the  last  half- century  who  have 
helped  to  give  British  literature  some  cosmopolitan  standing.  It  is 
hard  to  name  any  epoch  of  British  literature  from  which  the  name  of 
a  writer  of  Arnold's  calibre  could  be  excised  without  considerable  loss. 
Certainly  the  latter  part  of  Victoria's  reign  is  not  such  an  epoch;  and 
the  arguments  that  would  apply  against  the  total  excision  of  his  name 
apply,  though  with  less  force,  against  unsympathetic  and  depreciative 
treatment  of  his  work  in  letters. 

Mr.  Paul's  predecessor  in  the  delicate  task  of  writing  a  critical 
biography  of  Matthew  Arnold  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  made  it  im- 
probable that  any  subsequent  biographer  will  do  less  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject in  equal  space.  Two  volumes  of  the  size  and  spirit  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jeaffreson's  "The  Eeal  Shelley"  might  very  well  surpass  in  want  of 
sympathy  Prof.  Saintsbury's  "lively  and  learned  study"  of  Arnold, 
to  quote  Mr.  Paul,  which  appeared  in  1899  in  the  series  known  as 
"Modern  English  Writers."  But  Jeaffreson  seemed  to  have  a  personal 
spite  against  Shelley,  whereas  Prof.  Saintsbury  appears  to  be  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  doing  justice  to  any  form  of  liberal  thought.  It 
would  be  rash  to  say  that  his  volume  on  Matthew  Arnold  is  the  worst 
biography  in  English,  but  it  is  not  rash  to  say  that  of  all  possible  biog- 
raphers and  critics  Prof.  Saintsbury,  on  account  of  his  defective  sym- 
pathies and  his  bizarre  style,  is  probably  the  last  man  upon  whom 
Matthew  Arnold's  choice  would  have  fallen,  had  he  been  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  matter. 

It  is  almost  equally  certain  that  his  choice  would  not  have  fallen 
on  Mr.  Paul,  not  because  of  the  latter' s  want  of  sympathy,  but  because 
of  his  apparently  irresistible  propensity  to  carp,  to  drag  in  extraneous 
trivialities,  and  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  proportion.     Mr.  Paul 
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is  truly  sympathetic  with  Arnold's  poetry,  criticism,  and  work  as  an 
educator,  and  he  is  not  unappreciative  of  the  merits  of  the  latter' s  polit- 
ical and  semi-theological,  semi-philosophical  writings.  Three  of  his 
fourteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  Arnold's  poetry,  and  the  place  allotted 
him  is  so  near  those  occupied  by  Tennyson  and  Browning  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Arnold  the  poet  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Owing  to 
the  disorderly  arrangement  of  the  book  —  discussions  of  the  poems,  for 
example,  are  likely  to  occur  anywhere  —  it  is  difficult  to  compute  just 
how  much  space  is  given  to  Arnold's  literary  criticism;  but  the  amount 
is  fairly  adequate,  and  the  position  among  formative  books  assigned  the 
first  series  of  the  "  Essays  in  Criticism  "  is  one  with  which  lovers  of 
Arnold  can  have  little  reason  to  quarrel.  "But  few  critics,"  writes  Mr. 
Paul,  "have  been  so  thoroughly  original,  and  still  fewer  have  had  so 
large  a  share  of  the  '"  daemonic '  faculty,  the  faculty  which  awakens  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  in  others.  '  Essays  in  Criticism '  is  one  of  the 
indispensable  books.  Not  to  have  read  it  is  to  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
intellectual  event." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  imitate  Mr.  Paul's  chief  fault  of  carping,  by 
pointing  out  that  it  is  possible,  by  reading  criticism  upon  Arnold's  book 
instead  of  reading  the  book  itself,  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this  "great  intel- 
lectual event."  It  is  much  more  gracious  to  admit  frankly  that  in  the 
sentences  just  quoted  Mr.  Paul  shows  that  he  realizes  Arnold's  high 
merits  as  a  critic  and  the  main  reason  why  his  criticism  was  and  is  so 
influential.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  chapter  of  nineteen  pages  that 
derives  its  title  from  that  of  Arnold's  famous  book,  what  do  we  find? 

First,  in  a  paragraph  of  two  pages,  Mr.  Paul  repeats  Disraeli's  well- 
known  prophecy  with  regard  to  Arnold's  literary  future,  discusses  some 
remarks  made  in  one  of  Arnold's  letters  apropos  of  a  sermon  by  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  and  then  passes  to  a  consideration  of  Arnold's  lack  of  ap- 
preciation for  Tennyson.  The  last-named  topic  evidently  weighs  upon 
this  biographer,  for  he  mentions  or  discusses  it  four  times  in  his  small 
book  of  177  pages  of  text.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  fact  that  Tenny- 
son wrote  "In  Memoriam  "  disposes  of  Arnold's  charge  that  the  Laureate 
was  deficient  in  intellectual  power,  and  he  finds  it  passing  strange  that 
Arnold  should  have  preferred  Byron  to  Tennyson.  But  where  are  the 
"  Essays  in  Criticism  "  ? 

They  appear  in  the  second  paragraph  and  occupy  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  definite  ideas  the  average  reader 
will  be  able  to  gather  with  regard  to  the  book  as  a  whole  or  to  the  char- 
acter of  Arnold's  critical  methods.     The  assertion  is,  indeed,  made  that 
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Arnold  laid  down  principles,  even  if  he  did  not  always  keep  them,  and 
that  after  reading  "  Essays  in  Criticism  "  no  one  "  has  any  excuse  for  not 
being  a  critic."  But  although  Mr.  Paul  discusses  and  illustrates  Arnold's 
first  principle,  "disinterestedness,"  he  soon  wanders  off  to  censure  the 
latter' s  trick  of  repetition,  a  congenial  occupation  which  allows  him  to 
quote  and  comment  upon  the  Collect  for  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  Day. 
Previous  to  indulging  in  this  divagation,  he  is  duly  appreciative  of  the 
beautiful  apostrophe  to  Oxford  in  the  famous  preface,  quotes  from  the 
essay  on  Heine  the  passage  describing  the  term  "philistinism,"  and  de- 
votes a  long  paragraph  to  Arnold's  "worship  of  Burke,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  manages  to  inform  his  readers  that  "  the  greatest  writer  of 
English  prose  is  Shakspere,"  and  convicts  Arnold  of  a  "strange  historical 
error  "  of  slight  consequence.  In  other  words,  after  one  has  read  nearly 
half  of  the  chapter  on  the  "Essays  in  Criticism,"  one  has  a  better  idea 
of  Mr.  Paul's  views  with  regard  to  Burke's  style  and  character  than  one 
has  of  Arnold's  critical  principles.  Instead  of  agreeing  with  him  as  to 
the  truly  extraordinary  power  of  making  critics  attributed  to  the  "  Essay 3," 
a  not  captious  reader  might  be  moved  to  declare  that  Mr.  Paul's  chapter 
leaves  little  excuse  for  believing  that  Arnold  really  had  any  critical  prin- 
ciples at  all,  much  less  for  believing  that  his  biographer  derived  special 
benefit  from  perusing  the  book  he  has  declared  "  indispensable. " 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  equally  discursive,  and  is  amusing 
or  irritating  according  as  one  inclines  to  the  temperament  of  Democritus 
or  to  that  of  Heraclitus.  Mr.  Paul,  perhaps  with  justice,  objects  to 
Arnold's  comparison  of  Maurice  de  Guerin  with  Keats;  then,  after  con- 
victing Arnold  of  misquoting  Keats,  he  leaps  to  the  statement  that 
Ste.  Beuve  was  Arnold's  master  in  criticism,  quotes  from  the  great 
Frenchman,  and  follows  the  justificatory  quotation  with  a  free  transla- 
tion (although  on  the  next  page  lie  leaves  a  couplet  from  Victor  Hugo  to 
be  translated  by  the  reader),  launches  into  a  discussion  of  French  Alex- 
andrines and  Popian  couplets,  talks  pleasantly  about  Pope,  Lucretius, 
Horace,  and  Shelley,  and  finally  gets  back  to  the  "Essays  in  Criticism " 
by  recurring  to  the  essay  on  Heine.  Then,  after  attempting  to  show 
that  Arnold's  theory  of  class  led  him  entirely  astray  since  "class  is  a 
fiction,"  Mr.  Paul  praises  the  essay  on  "Pagan  and  Mediseval  Eeligious 
Sentiment,"  and  selects  from  it  a  passage  which  he  takes  to  represent 
Arnold's  criticism  at  its  best.  After  this  he  tells  what  he  himself 
thinks  of  Joubert  rather  than  what  Arnold  thought,  a  procedure  which 
he  more  or  less  employs  in  treating  the  essays  on  Spinoza  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.     The  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  disquisition  on  the  relations 
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of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Epictetus,  in  the  midst  of  which  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing sententious  remark  —  "Epictetus  was  a  slave."  If  "Essays  in 
Criticism  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  seminal  book  and  to  be  judged  by  the 
seeds  it  sows,  it  is  difficult,  after  reading  this  chapter,  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  it  sows  more  tares  than  wheat. 

It  would  obviously  be  useless  to  apply  such  minute  analysis  to  Mr. 
Paul's  thirteen  other  chapters.  Ex  pede  Herculem.  He  everywhere  per- 
ceives Arnold's  merits,  but  nowhere  sets  them  in  clear  relief.  He  fre- 
quently indicates  with  great  sagacity  Arnold's  many  faults,  but  does  it 
in  a  way  that  makes  them  appear  to  overbalance  his  merits.  He  nags 
at  even  the  most  beautiful  poems  by  pointing  out  some  verbal  or  rhyth- 
mical infelicity,  in  the  discovery  of  which  he  occasionally  shows  himself 
to  be  overacute.  He  succumbs  often  to  the  temptation  to  refer  to,  or 
quote  from,  a  large  number  of  not  always  relevant  authors.  Since  he 
shows  a  love  and  knowledge  of  the  classics  rare  for  the  present  day,  this 
phase  of  Mr.  Paul's  discursiveness  is  easily  pardoned;  but  his  sudden 
leaps  and  transitions  are  scarcely  pardonable.  Nothing  will  quite  ex- 
plain the  almost  total  lack  of  systematic  and  proportionate  treatment 
that  mars  Mr.  Paul's  entire  book.  A  younger  writer  might  plead  inex- 
perience ;  Mr.  Paul  might  perhaps  plead  that  he  merely  meant  to  chat 
entertainingly  about  Matthew  Arnold  but  for  the  fact  that  his  volume 
appears  in  what  is  probably  the  most  dignified  and  valuable  series  of 
literary  monographs  in  English. 

It  is  not  so  important,  however,  to  understand  how  Mr.  Paul,  a  prac- 
tised writer,  came  to  compose  such  a  book,  or  how  so  inadequate  a  treat- 
ment of  a  great  author  like  Matthew  Arnold  was  admitted  to  the  "  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters,"  as  it  is  to  endeavor  to  show  with  some  detail  that 
the  adverse  criticism  here  expressed  is  not  only  not  unwarranted  but 
really  unavoidable  in  justice  to  Mr.  Paul  himself,  to  the  memory  and 
fame  of  Arnold,  and  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  John  Morley's  famous 
series.  This  object  may,  perhaps,  be  best  attained  by  some  cursory 
comments  on  a  majority  of  Mr.  Paul's  chapters. 

The  short  introduction  illustrates  the  biographer's  chief  merit  of  in- 
telligent sympathy  with  Arnold's  poetry  and  criticism,  but  also  illus- 
trates his  faults  of  style  and  method.  The  over-frequent  use  of  short 
sentences,  as  for  example  in  the  second  paragraph,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  little  irritating,  while  the  large  number  of  details  introduced  is  very 
confusing.  Yet  the  general  conclusion  as  to  Arnold's  position  in  Eng- 
lish literature  can  scarcely  be  objected  to  except  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  have  been  more  effective  in  the  last  chapter  than  it  can  be  in  the 
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first.  It  may  be  doubted  also  whether  Mr.  Paul  is  wise  in  categorically 
asserting  that,  next  to  Milton,  Arnold  is  "the  most  learned  of  the  Eng- 
lish poets."  Arnold's  learning  seems  much  more  questionable,  so  far  as 
concerns  its  extent,  than  his  faculty  for  making  an  excellent  use  of  what 
learning  he  had.  One  wonders  how  much  learning  Mr.  Paul  attributes 
to  Ben  Jonson  and  Gray,  to  mention  no  others. 

The  second  chapter,  entitled  "Eugby  and  Oxford,"  deals  almost  as 
much  with  Dr.  Arnold  as  with  his  more  famous  son,  but  this  is  not  a 
fault;  whereas  one  is  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Paul  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble  of  antagonizing  admirers  of  Gibbon  by  the  unquali- 
fied statement  that  Thucydides,  Dr.  Arnold's  favorite,  is  the  greatest  of 
historians.  Even  if  he  had  distinguished  between  historians  who  deal 
with  contemporary  affairs  and  those  who,  by  means  of  the  historic  im- 
agination, set  past  ages  before  us,  it  would  still  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  matter.  A  slight  endeavor  to  learn 
something  more  from  Arnold's  surviving  friends  about  the  poet's  career 
at  Oxford  would  have  been  more  to  the  point.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Paul,  in 
default  of  information  from  Arnold's  "Letters,"  contents  himself  with  a 
slight  quotation  from  Lord  Coleridge  and  a  few  easily  ascertainable  facts. 
One  or  two  comments,  however,  lend  some  value  to  the  chapter.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  narrowness  was  not  among  Matthew  Arnold's 
faults.  "  He  was  rather  too  apt  to  think  that  there  was  no  subject  upon 
which  an  educated  man  is  not  competent  to  form  an  opinion." 

The  third  and  fourth  chapters  deal  in  the  main  with  Arnold's  poetry, 
but  also  give  details  of  his  life.  The  biographical  paragraphs  here  and 
elsewhere  are  as  a  rule  provokingly  general,  and  add  little  to  what  might 
be  gathered  by  a  reader  of  the  "  Letters  "  who  supplemented  them  with  a 
glance  at  a  good  biographical  article.  Perhaps  this  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  monograph  devoted  mainly  to  criticism ;  but  if  a  biographical  sketch 
was  to  be  attempted  at  all  it  should  surely  have  been  presented  with 
some  regard  to  a  reader's  natural  desire  for  consecutiveness.  Such  of 
Mr.  Paul's  readers  as  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  Arnold's 
life  must  be  content  to  piece  the  biography  together  as  best  they  may. 
Lovers  of  Arnold's  poetry,  as  has  already  been  said,  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  quarrel  on  general  grounds  with  Mr.  Paul,  who  censures  with 
just  severity  the  public  that  was  so  insensible  to  the  merits  of  good  poetry 
as  to  let  Arnold's  first  two  volumes  fall  dead  from  the  press.  But  good 
general  praise  is  not  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  Arnold's  specific 
contribution  to  English  poetry,  of  his  subtle,  restrained  art,  of  the  inter- 
esting growth  of  his  poetic  fame,  of  his  value  as  an  exponent  of  the  re- 
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ligious  unrest  of  his  age,  and  of  his  high  rank  among  English  elegists. 
Mr.  Paul  prefers  to  make  desultory  comments  on  individual  poems,  some 
of  which  —  the  comments,  not  the  poems  —  are  rather  curious.  For 
example,  the  famous  sonnet  on  Shakspere,  so  highly  valued  by  many 
readers,  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  modern  poet's  courage  rather  than 
of  his  discretion.  Mr.  Paul  sees  little  reason  why  Arnold  should  be  so 
often  compared  with  Gray.  Perhaps  he  would  have  seen  more  if  he  had 
recalled  Gray's  learning  and  classical  qualities  of  style  and  discussed 
Arnold's  elegiac  work  as  a  whole.  But  there  is  no  need  of  catching  Mr. 
Paul's  fondness  for  dwelling  on  trifling  points  which  he  illustrates  spe- 
cially well  in  the  third  of  a  page  he  devotes  to  the  fact  that  when  he 
first  printed  "  Tristram  and  Iseult "  Arnold  made  "  Tyntagel  "  a  dactyl. 
The  criticism  of  this  poem  and  of  "Mycerinus  "  shows  that,  while  Mr. 
Paul  may  be  too  prone  to  air  his  own  likes  and  dislikes,  he  can  write 
interestingly  about  whatever  may  chance  to  please  him.  But  pleasant 
chat  is  not  criticism. 

Chapter  V  is  entitled  "The  Oxford  Chair,"  but  the  professorship  of 
poetry  and  the  lectures  "  On  Translating  Homer  "  are  by  no  means  the 
only  topics  that  fill  its  pages.  It  condemns  "Merope,"  with  justice,  al- 
though, perhaps,  with  too  much  insistence;  discusses  Arnold's  attitude 
toward  Gladstone  and  Tennyson  and  our  civil  war;  contains  a  deserved 
but  out-of-place  commendation  of  "A  Southern  Night,"  that  lovely  elegy 
on  Arnold's  brother;  and  makes  sundry  references  to  the  valuable  labors 
the  poet  was  contemporaneously  devoting  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Thackeray  having  died  while  Arnold  was  holding  his  professor- 
ship, and  the  latter  having  declared  that  the  former  was  not  a.  great 
writer,  Mr.  Paul  asserts  that  certain  of  Thackeray's  novels,  which  he 
duly  names,  "are  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  English  fiction."  It  is  easy 
to  agree  with  him,  perhaps  easier  to  wish  that  he  had  given  a  single 
paragraph  to  Arnold's  ineptitudes  instead  of  stringing  them  through  the 
book. 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  the  "  Essays  in  Criticism "  and  has  already 
been  sufficiently  discussed.  The  seventh  is  entitled  "The  End  of  the 
Professorship,"  a  convenient  heading  which  allows  Mr.  Paul  to  be  as 
discursive  as  he  desires.  He  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  para- 
graph of  two  and  a  half  pages  that  has  less  unity  than  one  expects  to 
find  in  Milton  or  Dryden.  It  begins  with  the  statement  that  at  Zurich 
Arnold  heard  of  Palmerston's  death.  Then,  after  two  sentences  on  Pal- 
merston,  a  quotation  with  regard  to  that  statesman  is  given  from  one  of 
Arnold's  letters.     We  are  soon  told,  without  a  word  of  transition,  that 
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Arnold  was  the  best  of  sons  and  that  his  "  allusions "  to  his  father  in  his 
letters  to  his  mother  "are  really  a  more  affectionate  form  of  the  feeling 
which  prompted  Frederick  the  Great's  filial  presents  of  gigantic  grena- 
diers." A  quotation  from  a  letter  in  which  Arnold  compares  his  father 
with  Frederick  Eobertson  is  then  given  —  did  the  two  "  Fredericks " 
suggest  it? — and  without  warning  we  are  informed  that  Arnold  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  physical  science.  It  was,  therefore,  "  an  interesting 
proof  of  his  mental  width "  that  he  should  have  advised  his  sister  to 
study  science.  Perhaps,  thinks  his  biographer,  he  felt  the  need  of  a 
scientific  training  himself.  But  he  was  intensely  practical,  as  he  showed 
by  applying  for  a  commissionership  of  charities,  which  Mr.  Paul  thinks 
he  should  have  had.  The  reader  thinks  instead  that  every  paragraph 
should  have  an  ending,  and  is  less  sympathetic  than  he  ought  to  be  when 
he  is  given  to  understand  that  Gladstone  would  not  bestow  the  place  on 
Arnold  on  account  of  the  latter' s  suspected  heterodoxy.  By  the  time 
Mr.  Paul  has  described  how  Arnold  applied  for  the  post  of  Librarian  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  presented  reasons  why  he  did  not  get  it 
as  well  as  why  he  should  not  have  got  it,  he  himself  remembers  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  a  chapter  and  a  paragraph  and  comes  to 
a  sudden  halt.  That  this  is  an  exceptionally  discursive  passage  may 
be  admitted,  but  it  illustrates  Mr.  Paul's  success  in  adding  to  the  already 
large  mass  of  inconsequential  criticism  in  English.  Arnold's  lucubra- 
tions on  Celtic  literature,  which  are  discussed  on  the  usual  lines  in  this 
chapter,  are  not  the  happiest  illustration  in  English  of  consequential 
criticism ;  but  after  reading  most  of  the  criticism  that  has  been  devoted  to 
Arnold  himself  one  sighs  for  a  little  more  of  even  his  least  valuable  work. 
The  eighth  chapter  deals  briefly  with  the  "New  Poems"  of  1867, 
and  does  not  differ  in  quality  from  its  predecessors  devoted  to  the  earlier 
poetry.  After  praising  "  Thyrsis  "  and  damning  Clough  with  faint  praise, 
Mr.  Paul  remarks :  "  That  '  Thyrsis '  is  inferior  to  '  Lycidas '  hardly  re- 
quires stating.  All  English  dirges,  except  the  dirge  in  '  Cymbeline,' 
are."  It  hardly  requires  stating  that  "Lycidas  "  is  a  pastoral  elegy,  and 
that  to  compare  a  simple  dirge  with  it  is  about  as  misleading  as  to  com- 
pare a  household  cat  with  a  Bengal  tiger.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
this  chapter,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Paul  almost  inveighs  against  Arnold's 
experiments  in  rhymeless  lyrics  without  giving  him  credit  for  a  brave 
attempt  to  expand  the  metrical  resources  of  English  poets.  He  also 
seems  to  think  that  the  lines  about  Byron  in  the  "  Stanzas  from  the 
Grande  Chartreuse "  are  more  familiar  than  those  describing  Arnold's 
attitude  toward  the  Christian  creed.     This  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
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America ;  but  perhaps  Arnold's  general  attitude  toward  religion  has  meant 
more  here  than  it  has  in  certain  circles  in  England.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  account  on  other  grounds  for  Mr.  Paul's  failure  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  much  of  Arnold's  poetry  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  mirror 
of  his  times.  It  was  apparently  because  Arnold  mirrored  the  unrest  of 
his  epoch  that  his  poems  made  so  deep  an  appeal  to  many  thoughtful 
readers ;  but  this  appeal  was  strengthened  by  the  charm  of  a  poetic  art 
which  Mr.  Paul  appreciates  without  successfully  analyzing. 

The  next  four  chapters  deal  with  Arnold's  contributions  to  education, 
to  philosophy,  to  theology,  and  to  politics.  Space  is  wanting  for  even 
cursory  criticism  of  them,  nor  is  there  much  necessity  for  it,  although  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  commend  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  "  Culture's 
Garland,"  Arnold's  wittiest  book.  Mr.  Paul  remains  throughout  discur- 
sive and  dogmatic,  but  he  is  far  more  sympathetic  with  Arnold  in  regard 
to  the  latter' s  theological  and  political  views  than  it  was  possible  for 
Prof.  Saintsbury  to  be.  After  all,  it  is  probably  as  difficult  to  ad- 
mire Arnold  unreservedly  in  his  roles  of  theologian  and  politician  as  it 
is  to  admire  Euskin  unreservedly  in  his  role  of  economist.  Certainly 
the  publication  of  the  "  Letters  "  revealed  what  a  blind  side  Arnold  kept 
to  many  of  the  great  popular  movements  going  on  around  him.  Just  as 
certainly,  however,  he  was  a  most  liberalizing  force  in  both  educational 
and  religious  matters.  As  intellectual  solvents  "  Literature  and  Dogma  " 
and  "  God  and  the  Bible  "  are  still  doing  a  useful  work  among  classes  of 
people  that  a  generation  ago  anathematized  their  author.  When  Arnold 
was  on  his  first  lecture  tour  in  America  —  a  phase  of  his  career  which 
Mr.  Paul  treats  but  slightly  —  a  professor  in  a  large  university  announced 
that  he  would  not  shake  hands  with  such  an  infidel  if  the  latter  were  in- 
vited to  address  the  students  of  the  institution.  That  such  a  speech 
would  scarcely  be  possible  in  this  country  to-day  is  partly  due  to  the 
diffusion  of  Arnold's  writings. 

Two  short  chapters  deal  with  Arnold's  later  criticism  and  with  his 
last  days.  They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  their  predecessors, 
while  the  concluding  comparison  of  Arnold  with  Tennyson  and  Browning 
is  perhaps  more  suggestive  than  such  comparisons  are  wont  to  be.  But 
Mr.  Paul  will  not  allow  one  to  forget  the  carelessness  with  which  his 
whole  book  seems  to  have  been  written.  Two  pages  from  the  end  he 
indulges  in  this  bit  of  bathos :  "  As  a  critic  he  was  incapable  of  obscurity 
or  of  inaccuracy.  His  scholarship  was  as  sound  as  it  was  brilliant.  He 
had  the  instinct  of  a  journalist,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  appropri- 
ate heading." 
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This  deserves  to  become  classical  as  an  anti-climax.  The  vision  of 
Matthew  Arnold  as  a  composer  of  headlines  is  indeed  inspiring.  But 
we  must  take  leave  of  him  and  of  Mr.  Paul  with  something  less  grotesque 
in  our  minds ;  and  if  we  consider  Mr.  Paul  rather  than  Arnold,  we  shall 
do  well  to  remember  one  or  two  of  the  former's  clever  turns  of  phrase. 
Perhaps  the  following,  which  is  not  flippant,  as  Mr.  Paul's  cleverness  is 
likely  to  be,  and  contains  a  deal  of  truth,  will  suffice  for  an  example : 
"The  fact  is,  it  was  not  Home  Eule,  but  Gladstone's  Home  Rule,  that 
Matthew  Arnold  disliked.  Indeed,  one  might  almost  say  that  it  was 
not  Home  Rule,  but  Gladstone." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that  in  Matthew  Arnold 
Mr.  Paul  had  a  most  difficult  subject,  and  that  if  the  present  volume 
showed  a  worthy  effort  on  the  part  of  its  author  to  grapple  resolutely  and 
soberly  with  the  problems  involved,  he  would  deserve  sympathy  rather 
than  fault-finding.  But  besides  indulging  in  frequent  levity  and  in 
egotistic  foibles,  as  well  as  in  preponderatingly  negative  and  nagging 
criticism,  and  besides  putting  his  book  together  in  an  unworkman- 
like manner,  Mr.  Paul  has  failed  to  give  evidence  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  of  adequate  appreciation  of  his  responsibilities.  Perhaps  one 
should  not  blame  him  for  not  endeavoring  to  supplement  the  "Letters," 
although  it  would  seem  that  he  thereby  lost  an  opportunity  to  make  his 
monograph  specially  valuable.  One  may,  however,  legitimately  inquire 
why  the  indebtedness  of  Arnold  to  Senancour  is  not  even  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paragraph,  why  the  name  of  Leopardi  is  not  mentioned,  why 
the  share  that  Burke,  Goethe,  Wordsworth,  Ste.  Beuve,  and  Heine  had 
in  making  Arnold  the  man  and  writer  that  Mr.  Paul  and  so  many  others 
admire,  is  not  set  forth  clearly  and  succinctly.  It  is  not  because  Mr. 
Paul  did  not  have  more  space  at  his  command  —  he  has  sacrificed  page 
after  page  to  asides  and  trivialities ;  it  is  not  because  he  is  incapable  of 
doing  such  serious  critical  work  —  he  is  a  widely  read  and  keenly  in- 
tellectual man  endowed  with  that  indispensable  quality,  a  sense  of 
humor ;  it  is  most  probably  because  he  did  not,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
fully  recognize  the  importance  of  his  task  and  conscientiously  set  about 
its  accomplishment.  W.  P.  Trent. 
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AMEEICAN   POLITICS. 

When  Congress  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  of  last  December,  to 
continue  in  session  until  the  fourth  day  of  next  March,  the  Eepublican 
majority  was  in  cheerful  mood.  The  elections  of  the  previous  Novem- 
ber had  resulted  in  a  Eepublican  victory,  after  a  campaign  which,  in  its 
apathy,  threatened  for  some  time  results  adverse  to  the  dominant  party. 
The  exchange  of  salutations  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  was,  there- 
fore, enlivened  by  sincere  and  mutual  congratulations  between  the  Ee- 
publican members,  and  by  the  expression  of  hope  that  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  1904  the  party  might  again  be  triumphant. 

It  is  true  that  these  utterances  were  not  unmixed  with  fear.  The 
Eepublican  leaders  realize  that  their  victory  last  fall,  while  undoubtedly 
increasing  the  probability  of  continued  Eepublican  success  next  year,  is 
by  no  means  a  certain  indication.  There  are  many  rocks  and  shoals 
ahead.  Serious  problems  present  themselves;  and,  if  they  are  not  solved 
rightly,  the  American  people  will  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  but  natural  to  believe  that  the  chances  of  success 
will  continue  with  the  Eepublican  party.  The  readers  of  The  Forum 
will  remember  that,  in  an  article  written  last  June  and  published  in  July, 
six  months  ago,  I  predicted  that  the  Congressional  elections  would  result 
in  a  Eepublican  victory.  It  was  easy  to  see,  even  at  that  time,  that  the 
Democrats  were  making  no  popular  headway  with  their  effort  to  force  the 
Philippine  question  into  the  campaign ;  that  the  trust  and  tariff  problems, 
being  close  to  the  people,  would  be  the  principal  issues;  but  that,  above 
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all,  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  country  would  operate  to  prevent  a 
change  in  political  sentiment.  The  progress  and  outcome  of  the  cam- 
paign confirmed  all  these  predictions.  The  Philippine  question  dropped 
out  of  sight;  the  President,  in  his  speeches  in  New  England  and  the 
West,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  the  trusts 
and  the  tariff,  which  were  the  uppermost  topics  of  the  campaign ;  and, 
finally,  when  all  the  votes  had  been  cast  and  counted,  it  was  found  that 
the  Kepublicans  had  secured  a  majority  of  twenty  in  the  next  House. 
Now,  looking  ahead,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the  present  momentum 
of  the  Eepublican  party  will  not  be  checked  by  1904.  A  Democratic 
victory  last  fall  would  have  indicated  that  the  political  pendulum  had 
reached  its  apex  for  the  Kepublicans  and  was  on  the  downward  swing. 
Apparently,  however,  the  retrograde  movement  has  not  begun. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  people,  who  have  been  suspicious  and 
fearful  of  the  Democratic  party  since  1896,  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  they  again  repose  implicit  confidence  in  that  organization. 
The  memory  of  1893,  when  the  country  went  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  during  a  Democratic  administration,  is  not  yet  effaced. 
There  is  still  a  fear  that  if  the  Democrats  should  obtain  control  of  the 
government,  the  business  interests  would  be  menaced;  there  is  still  a 
feeling  that  it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Candor  compels  the 
admission  that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distrust.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  Democratic  party  fails  to  develop  leaders  who  secure  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  principal  exponents  of  the 
two  factions  in  the  Democratic  party  to-day  are  Cleveland  and  Bryan, 
one  of  whom  was  repudiated  by  his  former  followers,  while  the  other, 
twice  defeated,  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  factor  in  the  political  equa- 
tion. 

Kecently  Mr.  Cleveland  apparently  attempted  to  reinstate  himself  in 
politics  by  writing  a  lengthy  and  characteristic  letter  to  a  New  York 
newspaper.  He  preached  a  return  to  the  Democratic  principles  which, 
he  claimed,  were  the  factors  in  securing  Democratic  victory  when  he  was 
a  Presidential  candidate.  Briefly  stated,  the  principles  are  a  revenue 
tariff,  the  curbing  of  monopolistic  trusts,  and  opposition  to  aggressive 
expansion.  However,  when  the  details  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  return  to  the  Cleveland 
principles  can  be  of  material  benefit.  There  is  a  report  current  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Cleveland  again  desires  the  Democratic  nomination,  and 
that  the  business  interests  of  New  York  are  anxious  to  see  him  chosen ; 
but  Democrats  who  have  the  interests  of  their  party  at  heart  cannot 
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forget  how  he  disrupted  their  organization,  and  they  will  not  be  again 
willing  to  trust  its  fortunes  to  his  obstinate  direction. 

And  as  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate,  so  Mr. 
Bryan  must  also  be  omitted  from  the  calculation.  He  has  had  his  day 
in  court  —  his  two  days,  as  a  matter  of  fact  —  and  he  has  been  found 
wanting.  It  would  seem,  too,  as  if  his  hold  upon  the  people  were  wan- 
ing. An  Omaha  dispatch  to  the  "New  York  Herald,"  commenting  upon 
Mr.  Bryan's  campaigning  tour  through  the  West,  said  that  "not  a  can- 
didate in  whom  Mr.  Bryan  was  interested  and  for  whom  he  spoke  was 
elected."  Mr.  Bryan  must  also  be  excluded  from  consideration  because, 
like  Mr.  Cleveland,  he  is  the  leader  of  a  faction ;  and  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  future,  if  it  desires  and  expects  to  be  victorious,  must  face 
the  enemy  with  united  ranks.  If  the  Democratic  party  raises  its  ban- 
ner in  1904  over  merely  a  portion  of  its  once  superb  organization,  it 
might  as  well  abandon  the  field  without  a  struggle. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  over  the  array  of  avail- 
able Democratic  candidates.  The  Congressional  election  went  far  toward 
clarifying  the  situation.  It  eliminated  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  who 
demonstrated  his  inability  to  carry  his  own  State ;  it  put  a  quietus  upon 
the  aspirations  of  Mr.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of  Ohio,  whose  candidates  went 
down  to  defeat  under  an  increased  Eepublican  majority.  There  was  no 
decisive  Democratic  victory  in  any  large  State.  In  fact,  the  only  sub- 
stantial Democratic  gain  in  recent  years  is  to  be  found  in  Maryland ; 
and  this  fact  naturally  centres  attention  upon  Senator-elect  Arthur  P. 
Gorman,  of  that  State,  the  man  who  led  the  Democratic  party  to  its  first 
victory  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  whose  parliamentary  strategy 
and  unwearying  devotion  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Force  Bill,  and 
whose  wise  counsel  in  the  Senate  speedily  placed  him  in  the  position  of 
the  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  that  body.  Mr.  Gorman's  availability 
as  a  Democratic  candidate  in  1904  has  already  been  sounded  with  clarion 
voice  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  the  "  Louisville  Courier- Journal  " ;  and 
the  echo  of  the  announcement  has  been  almost  as  resonant  as  the  original 
utterance. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Gorman's  favor  —  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his 
party,  his  long  and  valuable  experience  in  national  affairs,  his  tactful- 
ness,  judgment,  and  conservatism,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  that  he  has 
the  confidence  of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  He  could  carry 
New  York,  if  any  Democrat  could;  and  while  the  South  would  support 
him  enthusiastically  because  of  his  fight  against  the  Force  Bill,  he  is  not 
so  Southern  himself  as  to  arouse  antagonism  in  the  North.     I  share  Mr. 
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Henry  Watterson's  opinion  that  Senator  Gorman  to-day  stands  foremost 
among  the  men  who  are  distinctly  available  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  if  Mr.  Gorman  would 
enter  a  contest  for  the  nomination,  or  accept  it  even  if  it  came  to  him 
without  a  struggle.  His  personal  friends  know  that  he  does  not  seek  the 
honor,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  deprecates  the  mention  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  If  he  is  not  to  be  a  candidate,  the 
field  is  open,  with  a  number  of  would-be  starters,  no  one  of  whom  stands 
preeminent.  It  is  quite  evident  that,  if  Mr.  Gorman  is  not  available, 
the  events  of  the  next  two  years  must  evolve  the  Democratic  candidate. 
Certainly  no  name  now  spontaneously  suggests  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Eoosevelt  will  undoubtedly  be  the  Ee- 
publican  nominee.  The  certainty  of  his  nomination  was  long  ago  appar- 
ent to  political  observers,  and  the  expressions  of  Eepublican  newspapers 
since  the  election  have  made  assurance  doubly  sure.  In  "Harper's 
Weekly,"  in  the  course  of  an  article  upon  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  leadership, 
the  writer  truthfully  asserted  that  "the  power  of  one  man  thus  to  cover 
his  party  with  the  mantle  of  his  own  strength  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  American  politics."  The  "Philadelphia  Press  "  echoes  these 
words ;  while  many  of  the  leading  Eepublican  newspapers  unhesitatingly 
give  the  President  the  credit  for  the  Eepublican  victory  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  his  earnestness,  his  honesty,  his  frank- 
ness, his  ability,  and  his  picturesque  personality  made  their  impression 
upon  the  voters,  and  that  popular  admiration  for  these  qualities  contrib- 
uted largely  to  Eepublican  success.  His  courageous  effort  to  settle  the 
coal  strike  was  characteristic,  and  was  a  most  important  factor  in  assur- 
ing victory  for  his  party. 

The  elections  were  of  interest  beyond  their  relation  to  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  next  year.  Take,  for  instance,  the  passing  of  the  Pop- 
ulist. The  word  "  Populist "  has  disappeared  from  the  Congressional 
directory.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  were  identified  with  that 
party  are  now  Democrats  in  name  as  well  as  in  principle,  while  the  Ee- 
publicans  who  became  Populists  have  returned  to  their  former  allegiance. 
In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  a  season  of  bad  crops  and  other  misfor- 
tunes brought  forth  a  harvest  of  Populists  some  years  ago,  the  succeeding 
years  of  prosperity  have  smoothed  the  wrinkles  on  the  brows  of  the  dis- 
contented. The  consequence  is  that  the  wild  Populistic  schemes  for 
the  establishment  of  the  millennium  do  not  now  find  fertile  ground  in 
which  to  germinate.     There  is  more  sanity  in  the  West.     People  are 
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too  busy  to  listen  to  the  exploitation  of  erratic  propositions ;  and  yet,  not 
many  years  ago,  the  prophets  of  Populism  were  making  converts  with 
wonderful  rapidity. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  Populism  in  the  United  States  is  a  theme 
worthy  of  the  historian  of  American  politics.  It  has  its  dramatic  and 
picturesque,  as  well  as  its  pathetic  and  serious,  sides.  Populism  com- 
pelled the  retirement  of  the  brilliant  Ingalls  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  brought  into  public  life  Peffer  and  Simpson.  Populism 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublican  party  in  1892, 
and  for  the  schisms  which  came  to  the  surface  in  the  Eepublican 
and  Democratic  national  conventions  of  1896.  It  was  all-potent 
in  the  West  and  played  some  part  in  the  political  conditions  of  the 
South;  and  yet  it  was  not  able  at  any  time  to  impress  itself  upon 
national  legislation.  Its  vagaries  have  been  almost  forgotten,  and  its 
devotees  have  arrayed  themselves  under  other  banners.  In  brief,  it  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  as  an  element  in  national  politics.  The 
question  which  remains  unanswered,  however,  is :  Has  it  been  entirely 
eradicated,  or  is  it  merely  latent?  Unfortunately,  the  latter  condition  is 
more  probable.  As  soon  as  hard  times  come  again,  we  shall  have  the 
Populist  with  his  wail  of  woe.  He  may  not  nourish  under  the  same 
name  —  he  was  a  Greenbacker  before  —  but  that  he  will  nevertheless 
be  abroad  in  the  land  is  as  certain  as  that  human  nature  is  human 
nature.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  evil  day  of  his  appearance  will 
be  long  postponed. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Populist,  the  Western  States  are 
returning  to  the  Eepublican  column.  There  are  fifteen  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  of  which  eight  were  carried  by  the  Eepublicans 
and  seven  by  the  Democrats,  four  years  ago.  Last  fall  the  Democrats 
carried  not  more  than  one  of  the  fifteen.  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho 
have  returned  to  the  Eepublican  column ;  and  in  Nebraska  the  fusion 
of  the  Democrats  and  the  Populists  proved  unavailing  against  the  steadily 
increasing  strength  of  the  Eepublicans. 

There  is  another  significant  and  indicative  phase  of  the  campaign. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  coal  strike,  with  its  consequent  inconve- 
nience and  suffering,  awakened  a  Socialistic  trend  of  thought  which 
finally  found  formal  expression  in  the  declaration  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
crats, in  State  convention  assembled,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
secure  the  ownership  of  the  coal  mines.  It  was  but  natural  that  this 
feeling  should  be  stimulated  by  the  conditions  which  existed.     Hun- 
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dreds  of  thousands  of  people,  ready  and  willing  to  buy  coal,  found  them- 
selves completely  helpless  and  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
of  striking  miners  and  unyielding  operators.  The  situation  was  intol- 
erable ;  and  not  only  present  relief  but  future  avoidance  seemed  impossi- 
ble if  the  conditions  were  to  be  allowed  to  continue  without  change. 
The  effect  of  the  coal  strike  upon  the  country  from  an  economic  and 
sociological  point  of  view  would,  in  itself,  be  an  interesting  study ;  but 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  politics  it  must  not  be  ignored.  Immense 
gains  were  made  by  the  Socialists  in  nearly  every  State.  They  saw  their 
opportunity  to  make  an  impression,  and  they  labored  earnestly.  Unusual 
efforts  to  win  votes  were  exerted  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts,  the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  the  country. 
In  Pennsylvania,  a  Socialist  State  ticket  was  nominated  and  Socialist 
candidates  ran  in  several  districts.  In  the  mining  regions  Socialistic 
exhorters  nightly  addressed  enormous  crowds.  In  New  York  the  propa- 
ganda was  also  active,  while  in  Connecticut  the  Socialist  leaders  worked 
in  harmony  with  the  labor  organizations.  The  result  of  this  industrious 
missionary  work  was  seen  in  the  figures  of  the  election  returns.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Socialists'  strength  increased  to  20,000  as  against 
5,000  at  the  last  election;  in  New  York  the  gain  was  over  100  per- 
cent; and  in  Ohio,  200  per  cent.  The  Socialist  vote  in  Cleveland  in- 
creased from  700  last  year  to  2,500  this  year;  Cincinnati's  Socialist 
vote  aggregated  5,000.  In  Chicago  alone  the  Socialists  polled  18,000 
votes,  while  the  Northwestern  States  gave  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
Socialistic  sentiment  in  that  section.  Wisconsin  showed  a  large  in- 
crease. The  Socialist  vote  of  the  whole  State  in  1900  was  7,000;  and 
this  year  two  counties,  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan,  alone  gave  12,000. 
In  Minnesota  the  Socialist  vote  was  about  12,000,  a  heavy  increase;  in 
Iowa  the  increase  was  from  150  to  200  per  cent;  in  San  Francisco  there 
were  2,000  Socialist  votes  polled,  as  against  900  one  year  ago;  and  in 
Kentucky,  Colorado,  and  Washington,  the  Socialist  gains  were  also  suffi- 
ciently large  to  attract  attention.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
Socialist  vote  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  election,  when  the  figures 
are  obtainable,  will  foot  nearly  350,000.  In  1900,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the 
Socialist  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  polled  only  86,000 
votes. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  aggregate  of  the  Socialist  vote  is  still  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  total  suffrage  of  the  United  States ;  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  remarkable  in- 
creases above  mentioned.     These  point,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  growth  of 
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a  political  organization  which  will  be  the  logical  successor  of  the  Popu- 
list party,  and  which  is  likely  to  attract  to  itself  a  following  of  consider- 
able importance.  If  the  trusts  continue  to  increase  and  multiply  with- 
out restriction ;  if  they  can  monopolize  the  distribution  of  the  necessities 
of  life  at  arbitrary  prices ;  if  they  can  prevent  the  individual  citizen  from 
procuring  beef,  coiA,  sugar,  etc.,  except  under  such  conditions  as  they 
prescribe,  and  which  may  be  prohibitory,  there  will  be  an  almost  univer- 
sal demand  for  governmental  interference.  The  citizen  already  chafes 
under  some  of  the  conditions  which  the  trusts  have  imposed ;  and  as 
there  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a  growing  tendency  toward 
paternalism,  fostered  by  questionable  legislation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
many  persons  will  look  to  government  ownership  as  the  only  means 
whereby  the  desired  relief  can  be  secured.  No  student  of  political  affairs 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  frequency  with  which  the  phrase  "Public 
ownership  of  public  utilities  "  is  being  incorporated  in  party  platforms. 
At  first  it  was  inserted  with  doubt  and  hesitation;  but,  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  accepted  without  reserve.  Such  public  ownership  is  a  step 
toward  Socialism,  in  the  broad  and  accurate  meaning  of  the  term;  and 
unless  there  be  a  check  to  the  present  monopolistic  tendency  of  trusts, 
there  will  be  a  widespread  demand  for  public  ownership,  or,  at  least, 
governmental  supervision  of  every  distributor  of  human  necessity. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  stability  of 
the  Republic ;  and  yet,  because  there  is  such  a  decided  drift  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  regulation  of  trusts  becomes  a  question  of  supreme  importance. 

President  Roosevelt  has  not  at  any  time  minimized  the  necessity  of 
meeting  this  trust  question  and  of  dealing  with  it  in  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined manner.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  he  placed  the  discus- 
sion of  the  trust  question  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  document.  He 
believes  in  the  widest  publicity  for  all  the  details  of  trust  operations ; 
arguing  that  if  the  corporation  is  honest  it  need  not  fear  to  take  the  pub- 
lic into  its  confidence,  while,  if  it  is  dishonest,  it  is  not  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. This,  in  brief,  means  public  supervision,  which  is  but  a 
modified  form  of  public  control.  He  does  not,  however,  content  himself 
with  this  declaration,  but  says : 

I  believe  that  monopolies,  unjust  discriminations,  which  prevent  or  cripple 
competition,  fraudulent  over-capitalization,  and  other  evils  in  trust  organizations 
and  practices  which  injuriously  affect  interstate  trade,  can  be  prevented  under  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States"  through  regulations  and  requirements  operating  directly  upon  such 
commerce,  the  instrumentalities  thereof,  and  those  engaged  therein. 
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I  earnestly  recommend  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  with  a 
view  to  the  passage  of  a  law  reasonable  in  its  provisions  and  effective  in  its  opera- 
tions, upon  which  the  questions  can  be  finally  adjudicated  that  now  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  necessity  of  constitutional  amendment.  If  it  prove  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  above  set  forth  by  such  a  law,  then,  assuredly,  we  should  not  shrink 
from  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  secure  beyond  peradventure  the  power 
sought. 

The  President  would  not,  of  course,  go  so  far  as  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  bill  specifically  detailing  the  views  which  are  thus  expressed  in 
general  terras.  There  is,  however,  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congress  to  embody  his  suggestion  in  definite  text, 
and  a  flood  of  proposed  laws  is  the  result.  The  bill  which  has  attracted 
the  largest  degree  of  attention  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Cullom, 
of  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  Senator  Cullom' s  bill  is  to  bar  the  transporta- 
tion of  trust-made  products  from  one  State  to  another.  The  penalty  for 
violations  of  the  law  is  fixed  at  a  fine  of  from  $500  to  $5,000.  The 
bill  authorizes  the  Attorney -General  or  any  district  attorney  to  make 
application  to  the  federal  judges  for  the  summoning  of  persons  before 
them  to  answer  questions  as  to  material  violations  of.  the  anti- trust  law, 
in  advance  of  the  trial  of  a  case,  and  requires  the  judges  to  issue  orders 
for  the  appearance  of  such  persons  upon  this  application.  In  such  cases, 
witnesses  are  to  be  protected  against  prosecution,  but  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  refuse  to  answer  because  of  self-crimination.  An- 
nual reports  are  required  to  be  made  by  all  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  They  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  they  are  to  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Attorney-General,  but  not  of  the  general  public.  The  Attorney- 
General  is  authorized  to  appoint  fifty  special  agents  to  seek  out  violations 
of  the  law. 

This  proposed  law  is  so  drastic  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
it  will  be  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  which  it  has 
been  referred.  Its  radical  scheme  has,  in  fact,  already  excited  vigorous 
opposition  even  among  those  senators  who  believe  that  some  legislation 
is  necessary.  Senator  Hoar,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  opposed 
to  it,  although  he  has  not  as  yet  offered  any  substitute.  Senator  Cullom 
defends  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  situation  is  one  which  can  only  be 
met  by  the  most  complete  and  thorough  law  which  can  be  devised. 
Under  the  circumstances,  many  experienced  observers  believe  that  there 
will  be  no  legislation  affecting  trusts  at  this  session.  The  conservatives 
are  so  conservative  and  the  radicals  are  so  radical  that  it  would  not  be 
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.  strange  if  they  failed  to  reach  a  reconciliation  of  their  widely  divergent 
views  during  a  session  limited  in  time  and  largely  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriation  bills  which  must  be  enacted.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  some  compromise  will  be  effected  by  the  passage  of  some 
amendments  to  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  which  will  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  that  statute.  There  is  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
such  action  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  -General. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  no  tariff  legislation  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Interviews  with  some  of  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  from  the  Northwestern  States  —  notably  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
in  which  States  tariff  reform  was  an  issue  in  the  last  campaign  —  indi- 
cate that  they  are  anxious  to  modify  the  tariff  schedules  and  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  at  once.  These  Eepresentatives  are,  how- 
ever, in  the  minority.  Even  the  President  advises  Congress  to  make 
haste  slowly  in  dealing  with  the  tariff,  and  he  suggests  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  business  experts 

whose  duty  it  should  be  to  recommend  action  by  the  Congress  after  a  deliberate  and 
scientific  examination  of  the  various  schedules  as  they  are  affected  by  the  changed 
and  changing  conditions.  The  unhurried  and  unbiassed  report  of  this  commission 
would  show  what  changes  should  be  made  in  the  various  schedules,  and  how  far 
these  changes  could  go  without  also  changing  the  great  prosperity  which  this  coun- 
try is  now  enjoying,  or  upsetting  its  fixed  economic  policy. 

Congress  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  suggestion  of  a  tariff  commis- 
sion. The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  who  are  students  of,  and  in 
some  cases  experts  on,  the  tariff,  look  with  disapprobation  upon  any 
effort  which  takes  out  of  their  hands  the  consideration  of  the  schedules. 
They  remember  that  many  years  ago,  in  President  Arthur's  administra- 
tion, a  tariff  commission  was  appointed,  and  that  its  report,  prepared 
after  most  exhaustive  investigations,  was  received  with  the  utmost  indif- 
ference by  Congress.  It  is  easy  enough  to  predict  a  similar  reception 
for  the  work  of  any  tariff  commission.  Jealousy  of  its  own  prerogatives 
may  influence  Congress  in  its  rejection  of  the  commission  idea;  but, 
whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt. 

It  is  not  even  likely  that  Congress  will  act  upon  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation to  abolish  the  duty  on  anthracite  coal.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  in  the  House  to  pass  a  measure  restricted  to  this  one  item;  but 
in  the  Senate,  where  the  rules  allow  the  widest  latitude  of  action,  the 
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Democrats  would  prepare  innumerable  amendments  and  the  whole  tariff 
question  would  be  opened.  This  is  a  contingency  which  the  Republican 
leaders  desire  to  avoid  at  this  session.  What  may  be  done  in  the  next 
session,  or  whether,  in  the  absence  of  tariff  legislation  at  this  session, 
the  President  will  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  next  spring,  are  ques- 
tions which  the  future  alone  can  decide. 

My  last  review  of  the  political  situation  dwelt  with  some  emphasis 
upon  the  attempt  of  some  Eepublicans  in  the  South  to  create  a  White 
Man's  Republican  party.  At  that  time  the  movement  was  gaming 
headway,  and  in  more  than  one  Southern  State  the  Republican  nominat- 
ing conventions  were  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  negro  delegates; 
the  exclusion  of  the  latter  being  defended  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
negroes  were  deprived  of  their  suffrage  by  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitutions,  their  participation  in  politics  was  an  absurdity.  As  the 
purposes  of  these  anti-negro  Republican  leaders  were  more  fully  devel- 
oped, intense  opposition  arose,  and  the  President  was  drawn  into  the 
controversy.  Several  delegations  of  colored  citizens  waited  upon  him  to 
ascertain  whether  he  sympathized  with  or  upheld  the  new  movement. 
The  situation  finally  became  so  acute  that  the  President  made  public  a 
letter  written  by  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in 
connection  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Crura  as  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston,  in  which  he  made  known,  with  characteristic  clearness,  his 
attitude  toward  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  He  resented,  with  some 
indignation,  the  statement  imputed  to  him  that  he  would  not  appoint 
reputable  and  upright  colored  men  to  office.  After  asserting  that  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  appoint  both  white  and  black  men  to  office,  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

I  do  not  intend  to  appoint  any  unfit  men  to  office.  So  far  as  I  legitimately  can  I 
shall  always  endeavor  to  pay  regard  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  each 
locality;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  take  the  position  that  the  door  of  hope  —  the  door 
of  opportunity  —  is  to  be  shut  upon  any  man,  no  matter  how  worthy,  purely  upon 
the  grounds  of  race  or  color.  Such  an  attitude  would,  according  to  my  convictions, 
be  fundamentally  wrong.  If,  as  you  hold,  the  great  bulk  of  the  colored  people  are 
not  yet  fit  in  point  of  character  and  influence  to  hold  such  positions,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  worth  while  putting  a  premium  upon  the  effort  among  them  to  achieve  the 
character  and  standing  which  will  fit  them. 

These  declarations  of  the  President  have  had  the  effect  of  suddenly 
checking  the  so-called  "  Lily  White  "  movement  in  the  South,  and  we 
may  now  look  for  a  return  to  the  conditions  which  have  so  long  existed 
in  that  section.     The  Southern  Democrats  view  this  outlook  with  evi- 
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dent  gratification.  Representative  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Southern  Democrats  who  openly  expresses  his  pleasure ; 
asserting  that  as  long  as  the  negro  is  allowed  to  be  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  in  the  South,  just  so  long  will  the  Democrats  retain 
undisputed  political  control.  Any  one  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the 
South  must  agree  with  Mr.  Bankhead' s  view  of  the  situation.  This  does 
not,  however,  concern  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  North.  They  regard 
the  winning  of  the  South  to  Republican  principles  as  a  chimera  too  fan- 
ciful to  be  entertained,  so  that  nothing  has  been  lost  to  them  by  the 
outspoken  position  of  the  President;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versal praise  which  the  President  has  received  from  colored  voters  in  the 
North  assures  to  the  Republican  party  the  continued  enthusiastic  support 
of  that  contingent  —  a  support  that  is  essential  in  doubtful  States. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  and  surprising  incidents  connected  with 
the  campaign  was  the  action  of  General  David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  General  Henderson  had  been  nominated  for 
Congress  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  convention  for  his  eleventh  con- 
secutive term,  and  his  reelection  was  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Democrats  had  chosen  ex-Governor  Horace  Boies  as  his 
opponent.  After  a  conference  with  some  of  his  friends,  however,  Gen. 
Henderson  declined  to  accept  the  nomination,  for  the  reason,  as  stated 
by  him  in  his  card  of  withdrawal,  that  there  was  a  growing  sentiment 
among  his  Republican  constituents  that  he  did  not  represent  their  views 
on  the  tariff  question.  Iowa,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  for  some  time 
the  storm-centre  of  a  tariff  revision  sentiment;  and  Speaker  Henderson, 
not  sharing  altogether  the  apparently  dominating  sentiment,  declined  to 
abandon  his  own  convictions  for  the  sake  of  continuing  in  Congress. 
His  action  naturally  aroused  widespread  comment;  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  endure,  for  a  time,  the  annoyance  of  criticism  and  misrepre- 
sentation. The  election,  by  the  normal  majority,  of  the  Republican 
candidate  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  withdrawal  de- 
monstrated that  the  district  was  in  no  danger  of  departure  from  the 
Republican  column. 

Speaker  Henderson  has  been  so  prominent  in  Congressional  life  for 
the  last  twenty  years  that  his  retirement  is  a  matter  of  national  interest. 
He  has  filled  the  Speaker's  chair  for  two  Congressional  terms  with 
marked  ability  and  impartiality,  and  he  leaves  Congress  with  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all  his  associates.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Hon.  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  at  present  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  a  man  thoroughly  fitted  by  long  experience  and 
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demonstrated  capacity  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  will  be  chosen. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  next  session  the  tariff  question  will  be 
prominent,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Cannon's  public  utterances 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  sympathizes  with  Speaker  Henderson's 
declaration  that  the  trusts  cannot  be  killed  by  applying  free  trade  with- 
out also  killing  American  industries. 

The  fight  against  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  which  was  conducted  suc- 
cessfully by  the  beet-sugar  interests  in  the  last  session,  is  to  be  renewed 
with  the  same  earnestness  and  persistence,  but  will  proceed  along  differ- 
ent lines.  It  is  now  quite  evident  that  no  further  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  in  the  Senate  the  passage  of  the  bill  adopted  by  the  House; 
but  the  question  will  come  before  that  body  in  the  shape  of  a  treaty 
with  Cuba,  which  has  not  yet  been  negotiated,  but  which  the  President 
hopes  to  submit  within  a  brief  period.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty 
is  urged  by  the  President  with  much  emphasis  in  his  message.     He  says : 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba  not  only  because  it  is  eminently 
for  our  own  interests  to  control  the  Cuban  market  and  by  every  means  to  foster  our 
supremacy  in  the  tropical  lands  and  waters  south  of  us,  but  also  because  we,  of  the 
giant  Republic  of  the  North,  should  make  all  our  sister  nations  of  the  American 
Continent  feel  that  whenever  they  will  permit  it  we  desire  to  show  ourselves  disin- 
terestedly and  effectively  their  friend. 

The  opposition  programme  now  contemplated  includes  a  formal  ac- 
quiescence in  the  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty,  but,  linked  with  this  acquies- 
cence, a  demand  that  the  Senate  shall  first  consider  the  numerous  reci- 
procity treaties  which  have  been  for  some  time  pending  in  that  body. 
These  treaties  have  thus  far  met  with  considerable  opposition,  inasmuch  as 
they  provide  lower  tariffs  on  articles  which  come  into  direct  competition 
with  American  manufactures.  The  French  treaty,  for  instance,  menaces 
the  silk  manufacturing  industries,  while  the  treaties  with  the  British 
islands  in  the  West  Indies  arouse  the  opposition  of  the  California  fruit 
growers.  It  would  seem  that,  if  the  fate  of  the  Cuban  treaty  is  to  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  ratification  of  these  other  treaties,  no  action 
will  be  reached  during  this  session.  At  any  rate,  the  opponents  of 
reciprocity  may  be  relied  upon  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
final  agreement. 

The  probability  is,  also,  that  the  ship  subsidy  bill  will  die  in  the 
House.  Indeed,  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  Congress  is  that 
the  work  of  the  session  will  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  passage 
of  the  appropriation  bills.  Heney  Litchfield  West. 
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There  has  never  been  a  time  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
generation  when  the  people  of  two  countries  so  cordially  detested  one 
another  as  do  the  English  and  the  Germans.  In  both  countries  the  feeling 
is  widespread.  In  Germany  officials  and  newspapers  of  the  highest 
standing  have  not  hesitated  to  give  expression  to  then*  animosity.  In 
England  the  speeches  of  members  of  the  cabinet  have  contained  sneers 
at  Germany ;  and  the  newspapers  do  not  scruple  to  express  their  belief 
that  to-day  Germany  is  the  power  most  to  be  feared  by  Great  Britain. 

In  England  there  is  no  yellow  press  such  as  we  know  in  the  United 
States,  and  such  as  has  made  France  infamous.  Papers  like  "  La  Lan- 
terne,"  "L'Intransigeant,"  and  "La  Libre  Parole,"  gutter  sheets  that  the 
boulevardier  delights  in,  which  are  always  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
cast  abuse  on  England,  are  unknown.  It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  serious  papers,  "The  Times"  among  the  dailies,  "The 
Spectator  "  among  the  weeklies,  and  "  The  National  Review  "  among  the 
monthlies,  are  rabidly  anti-German.  The  editors  of  these  publications 
consider  it  their  duty  to  warn  the  country  of  the  attempts  being  made 
by  Germany  to  entangle  England  into  an  alliance,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  isolate  her  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  after  which  event  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Berlin  Government  to  deal  with  England  as  it  may  see 
fit. 

Apparently  the  King  of  England  and  the  German  Emperor  are  doing 
their  best  to  preserve  peace,  to  allay  the  friction,  and  to  restore  the 
entente  cordiale  that  formerly  existed  between  the  two  countries.  But 
they  have  been  unable  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  national  bitterness. 
The  German  people  regard  with  ill- concealed  irritation  the  friendship 
shown  by  the  German  Emperor  to  his  English  relatives  and  to  English- 
men of  distinction.  The  conferment  of  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle  on 
St.  John  Brodrick,  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  war,  when  he  at- 
tended the  recent  army  manoeuvres,  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  in  Eng- 
land, and  made  Mr.  Brodrick  the  target  for  gibes  and  sneers  from  the 
press.     He  was  severely  criticised  for  his  acceptance  of  the  decoration, 
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and  the  newspapers  asked  by  what  right  a  member  of  the  British  cabi- 
net accepted  favors  at  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperor. 

What  the  British  appear  to  fear  more  than  anything  else  is  that  the 
German  Emperor,  who  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe  and  one  of 
its  shrewdest  politicians,  will  induce  the  British  Government  to  form  a 
secret  alliance  for  defensive  and  offensive  purposes.  The  English  news- 
papers know  only  too  well  that  the  present  British  cabinet  is  one  of  the 
weakest  that  has  been  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  the  Empire  for 
the  last  half  century.  No  member  of  that  cabinet  has  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Salisbury  was  guilty  of  some  re- 
markable indiscretions  as  premier  and  secretary  of  state ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-German  alliance  relating 
to  China,  which  he  undoubtedly  believed  would  strengthen  British  in- 
fluence in  the  Yang-Tse  valley  and  operate  as  a  check  to  Eussian  designs 
in  Manchuria,  but  which  had  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  German 
prestige  at  the  expense  of  England.  Why  that  treaty  was  concluded  by 
Lord  Salisbury  is  a  mystery  that  has  never  yet  been  cleared  up. 

But  despite  Lord  Salisbury's  constitutional  aversion  to  trouble,  his 
weakness  for  always  yielding  when  forced  into  a  corner,  and  his  general 
cynical  indifference,  he  was  a  master  of  European  politics.  His  suc- 
cessor at  the  Foreign  Office,  Lord  Lansdowne,  has  many  of  the  ele- 
ments of  weakness  that  characterized  Lord  Salisbury,  without  having 
his  broad  knowledge.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  prime  minister,  has  never  made 
a  study  of  foreign  affairs,  and  consequently  does  not  exercise  a  restrain- 
ing check  upon  the  Foreign  Office.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  English  newspapers  again  fear  that  their  birthright  may  be 
bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

If  the  British  view  is  to  be  believed,  the  position  of  Germany  at  the 
present  time  is  precarious.  Nominally  she  is  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  the  powers  composing  that  alliance  —  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Austria  —  are  supposed  to  act  as  the  counterpoise  to  the  Dual  Alliance 
of  Eussia  and  France,  to  be  able  to  maintain  in  equilibrium  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe,  and,  by  checking  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Eussia  on  the  one  side  and  France  on  the  other,  preserve  the  peace. 
English  statesmen  affect  to  believe  that  the  Triple  Alliance  exists 
now  in  name  only,  and  is  merely  a  paper  creation.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
although  Italy  is  a  member  of  the  triplice,  she  has  during  the  last  year 
cemented  her  relations  with  France,  and  is  now  on  better  terms  with 
that  country  than  for  many  years  past,  while  the  loyalty  of  Austria, 
because  of  her  Balkan  interests,  has  always  been  more  or  less  under 
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suspicion  in  Berlin.  That  being  the  case,  the  English  view  is  that 
Germany's  position  is  decidedly  shaky,  and  that  it  is  very  natural 
that  she  should  want  the  benevolent  assistance  of  England,  should  she 
at  any  time  find  herself  attacked  on  her  flanks  by  either  Eussia  or 
France,  or  perhaps  both,  and  wake  up  to  make  the  discovery  that  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  instead  of  lending  their  material  support,  were  at  best 
only  sympathetically  neutral,  and  perhaps  under  the  surface  secretly 
inclined  toward  her  enemies. 

"The  Spectator,"  for  instance,  asks  whether  it  is  worth  while  for 
Great  Britain  to  accept  German  overtures.  That  question  "The  Spec- 
tator "  emphatically  answers  in  the  negative,  and  this  from  a  purely 
selfish  standpoint.  Germany,  says  the  leading  weekly  of  England,  is 
not  in  a  position  to  give  Great  Britain  anything  that  she  requires.  Her 
conduct  in  the  past  has  been  disloyal  and  therefore  does  not  entitle  her 
to  confidence ;  and  association  with  her  would  be  bad  politics  for  Eng- 
land, because  it  would  compromise  her  relations  with  the  other  powers. 

Therefore,  "The  Spectator"  sums  up,  nothing  is  to  be  made  by  an 
alliance  with  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  is  anything  to  be  lost  by 
rejecting  this  alliance  ?  "  The  Spectator  "  believes  not.  All  during  the 
South  African  war  Germany  was  intensely  hostile  to  England.  That 
hostility  was  shown  in  every  possible  way.  The  most  brutal  and  most 
indecent  cartoons  were  permitted  to  be  published  in  the  German  news- 
papers. The  Queen  and  other  members  of  the  British  royal  family  were 
foully  slandered.  Everything  that  could  be  done  to  arouse  hatred 
against  the  British  army  was  done.  Newspapers,  not  the  comic  papers, 
but  the  so-called  serious  papers,  printed  pictures  showing  the  British 
soldiers  hiding  behind  women  on  the  veldt,  and  British  officers  skulking 
behind  their  men.  The  legends  under  these  pictures  were :  *  A  typical 
South  African  war  scene,"  "How  the  British  fight  in  South  Africa," 
and  other  similar  phrases,  to  create  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  German 
peasant  and  Germans  generally  that  these  were  actual  scenes  photo- 
graphed or  drawn  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  paper's  special  correspond- 
ent. Owing  to  this  newspaper  propaganda,  a  propaganda  carried  on 
with  the  most  intense  zeal  throughout  all  Europe,  with  possibly  the 
single  exception  of  Austria,  whose  Emperor  had  a  profound  admiration 
for  the  Queen,  the  mind  of  Europe  was  poisoned  against  England ;  and 
this  had  much  to  do  with  the  popular  belief  that  the  English  were 
fighting  in  South  Africa  like  a  horde  of  savages,  and  that  every  rule  of 
civilized  warfare  was  wantonly  violated. 

The  role  of  Germany  at  the  present  time  is  the  role  of  Mephisto,  if 
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English  fears  are  to  be  believed.  With  shrewd  and  subtle  cunning 
Germany  is  doing  her  utmost  to  detach  England  from  her  friends,  and 
make  her  condition  so  perilous  that  for  self-protection  she  will  be  forced 
into  a  German  alliance.  This  is  what  the  British  press  fears  more  than 
anything  else,  and  is  trying  to  prevent  by  creating  such  an  adverse  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  no  British  ministry  would  dare  to  run  counter  to  the 
expressed  opposition  of  the  country.  To  illustrate  the  press  campaign 
being  carried  on  in  both  countries,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  a  few 
quotations.     A  writer  in  "The  National  Eeview  "  says: 

There  is  nothing  malicious  in  the  suggestion  that  Germany  acts  as  an  agent  provo- 
cateur between  London  and  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Bismarck  himself  gloried  in  the 
role  of  "  the  honest  broker,  "  while  the  most  influential  and  responsible  of  German 
organs  habitually  discuss  the  relations  between  England  and  Russia  in  the  spirit  of 
the  tertius  gaudens.  Englishmen  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  the  distin- 
guished ancestor  of  our  present  foreign  minister,  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
better  known  in  history  as  Lord  Shelburn,  who,  in  March,  1787,  used  these  remark- 
able words  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords:  "The  natural  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  my  lords,  and  equally  of  every  other  state,  is  the  sovereign  of  Prussia, 
who  maintains  an  immense  military  force,  altogether  disproportionate  to  his  rev- 
enues and  his  dominions. " 

Sir  Horace  Bumbold,  who  recently  retired  from  the  post  of  British 
ambassador  to  the  Austrian  court,  uses  this  remarkable  language,  doubly 
remarkable  as  coming  from  an  ambassador  on  the  retired  list :  "  The  Ger- 
mans, it  remains  my  firm  belief,  continue  to  be  potentially  our  most 
unrelenting  and  dangerous  foes."  The  editor  of  "The  National  Eeview  " 
says :  "  We  say  without  any  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  the  project  of 
an  Anglo-German  alliance,  or  of  anything  remotely  resembling  it,  were 
submitted  to  British  public  opinion  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies, 
it  would  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  its  promoters 
would  become  discredited."  He  quotes  an  extract  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  Party  in  the  Eeichs- 
tag,  who  said :  "  In  our  attitude  towards  England  we  must  keep  cool, 
and  until  we  have  a  strong  fleet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  let  ourselves 
be  drawn  into  a  hostile  policy  towards  England."  "The  National  Ee- 
view "  infers  from  this  language,  which  it  believes  expresses  the  ideas  of 
the  Kaiser,  that  when  Germany  has  a  sufficiently  strong  fleet  she  can 
throw  off  her  mask  and  reveal  herself  as  the  enemy  of  England.  "  The 
Morning  Post,"  quoting  from  the  preamble  of  the  latest  German  naval 
act,  finds  a  clear  and  direct  challenge  to  England  in  these  words :  "  Ger- 
many must  have  a  fleet  so  strong  that  a  war  even  against  the  greatest 
sea  power  must  be  so  dangerous  to  that  power  as  to  threaten  its  position 
as  a  great  power  in  the  world."     In  other  words,  Germany  is  striving 
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with  feverish  haste  to  be  able  to  match  England  on  the  sea,  so  as  to 
meet  her  on  even  terms,  and  be  in  a  position  to  check  her  ambitions. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  we  find  the  newspapers  equally 
as  bitter  and  equally  as  anxious  to  inflame  public  opinion.  The  Berlin 
"  Kreuz  Zeitung  "  openly  charges  "  The  National  Eeview  "  with  striving 
to  bring  about  a  war  with  Germany  in  the  near  future.  It  quotes  what 
"  The  National  Review  "  says  in  opposition  to  a  rapprochement  with 
Germany  because  it  would  imperil  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  sneer- 
ingly  asks  whether  these  outpourings  are  the  words  of  a  rational  people. 
There  is  much  more  of  the  same  sort ;  and  "  The  National  Review  "  is 
told  that  whether  England  likes  it  or  not,  Germany  will  continue  to 
build  her  fleet  for  her  own  protection.  Other  German  papers  are  equally 
as  defiant.  It  is  England  and  not  Germany,  they  tell  the  British  press, 
that  is  isolated.  Germany,  they  say,  can  get  along  very  well  without 
the  help  or  assistance  of  any  other  power;  but  Britain  is  constantly 
menaced  by  her  enemies,  and  it  is  Britain  who  must  have  friends  unless 
she  is  to  go  down  to  destruction. 

The  German  navy,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  English  nightmare. 
The  English  papers  are  full  of  elaborate  articles  showing  that  Germany 
is  carrying  out  her  shipbuilding  programme  so  fast  that  in  a  few  years 
she  will  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  England  and  the  Dual  Alli- 
ance. This  means,  of  course,  that  at  the  proper  time,  and  in  case  of 
strained  relations  between  England  and  France  and  Russia,  the  German 
Emperor  can  step  in  and  make  his  own  terms.  The  German  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  German  fleet  is 
directed  not  against  France,  or  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  but  is  to 
be  used  against  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  frank  declaration  of  Prof. 
Theodor  Schiemann,  a  noted  contributor  on  foreign  politics  to  the 
"Kreuz  Zeitung,"  which  is  the. recognized  organ  of  military  opinion  in 
Germany.  According  to  one  British  view,  in  1906  Great  Britain  will 
have  fifty-two  battleships  of  over  10,000  tons,  while  France  and  Russia 
combined  will  have  forty-two,  and  Germany  will  have  eighteen.  In 
other  words,  if  Germany  should  join  hands  with  France  and  Russia, 
England  would  have  eight  battleships  less  than  her  rivals ;  if  Germany 
should  form  an  alliance  with  England,  the  allies  would  have  twenty- 
eight  more  battleships  than  France  and  Russia.  According  to  the 
German  official  explanation,  the  increase  of  the  German  navy  is  to  pro- 
tect her  colonial  possessions.  Of  course,  this  explanation  misleads  no 
one.     Germany  at  the  present  time  has  practically  no  colonial  posses- 
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sions,  and  what  few  she  has  do  not  need  an  enormous  navy  for  their 
defence.  Dr.  Schiemann  is  more  honest  than  his  Government.  He 
bluntly  brushes  aside  this  subterfuge  of  colonial  defence,  and  pointedly 
declares  that  England  has  thwarted  German  aspirations  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Germany  to  have  a  navy  sufficiently 
strong  to  enable  her  to  act  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

For  seme  years  past  England's  naval  strength  has  been  predicated 
on  the  theory  that  she  must  have  a  fleet  superior  to  the  combined  fleets 
of  any  two  nations.  The  British  navy  was  based  on  the  force  that 
France  and  Eussia  could  put  on  the  seas ;  the  theory  being  that  Germany 
was  a  friendly  neutral,  and  that  in  the  British  naval  strategy  she  need 
not  be  considered.  The  English  newspapers  now  declare  that  this 
theory  must  be  abandoned ;  and  it  becomes  evident  that  from  now  on 
the  British  naval  policy  will  be  founded  on  the  principle  that  England 
on  the  sea  must  be  stronger  than  the  fleets  of  any  three  allied  powers. 
This  means,  of  course,  an  enormously  increased  burden  on  the  British 
taxpayer,  and  a  large  additional  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the 
navy ;  but,  from  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  English  newspapers,  the 
country  will  not  grudge  whatever  may  be  required  to  maintain  the 
navy's  preeminence.  The  Teutophobes  are  demanding  not  only  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  battleships,  but  also  the  building  of  new 
dockyards ;  because  as  one  writer  pointedly  remarks,  "  We  have  not  a 
single  repairing  dockyard  on  our  Northern  coast."  These  dockyards  on 
the  Northern  coast  are  advocated  in  view  of  a  war  with  Germany. 

As  Germany  is  regarded  as  the  national  foe,  the  English  now  look 
with  more  favor  on  Kussian  aspirations,  and  consider  it  politic  to  en- 
courage friendly  relations  with  the  Colossus  of  the  North.  Until  re- 
cently it  was  a  cardinal  tenet  of  the  Conservative  faith  that  Kussia  must 
at  all  costs  be  kept  out  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  therefore  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  the  leading  exponent  of  Conservative  principles,  "  The 
National  Beview,"  saying: 

We  are  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Russian 
warships  is  as  primary  a  British  interest  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  quarters; 
while,  looking  to  the  future,  the  closure  can]  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
condition. 

Referring  to  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad  railway,  which  German 
capital  hopes  to  build,  "The  National  Beview  "  says: 

But  of  this,  at  any  rate,  we  are  convinced  —  namely,  that  the  construction  of  the 
Bagdad  railway,  with  the  inevitable  terminus  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  would  be  a  seri- 
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ous  detriment  to  British  interests,  and  we  cordially  hope  that  Russian  opposition  at 
Constantinople  may  succeed  in  frustrating  this  enterprise. 

A  few  years  ago  no  influential  British  writer  would  have  openly 
pronounced  in  favor  of  any  Russian  claim  in  Asia;  no  British  writer 
would  have  dared  to  suggest  that  the  Empire  would  not  be  in  jeopardy  if 
the  Dardanelles  were  open  to  Russian  ships  of  war.  There  is,  of  course, 
still  a  suspicion  of  Russia  entertained  in  England ;  and  the  aims  of  the 
two  countries  are  so  antagonistic,  and  conflict  with  each  other  at  so 
many  points,  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  they  can  ever  be  genu- 
inely friendly.  Still,  it  is  significant  of  the  change  of  relations  to  read 
what  has  just  been  quoted ;  and  unless  Germany  is  careful  she  may  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  which  would 
be  awkward  for  herself. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  future,  one  can  see  why  this  well- 
founded  belief  exists  in  so  many  quarters,  a  belief  as  deeply  rooted  in 
the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  among  naval  men  especially, 
and  some  clear-headed  thinkers,  that  the  next  few  years  may  see  Ger- 
many plunged  in  war.  Germany's  future  is  in  a  measure  precarious, 
menaced  as  she  is  both  by  Russia  and  France,  and  having  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  England.  But  even  more  menacing  than  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  her  neighbors  is  domestic  discontent. 

To-day  Germany  is  one  of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  the  world, 
next  only  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  the  trade  of  the 
world  she  has  proved  a  keen  competitor  to  England;  in  some  direc- 
tions, especially  in  South  America,  she  has  supplanted  her  former  great 
rival.  There  are  economists  who  believe  that  if  Germany  meets  with 
no  check  during  the  next  two  decades,  she  will  supplant  England  in 
the  race  for  commercial  supremacy,  and  will  be  exceeded  by  the  United 
States  only. 

Germany,  however,  is  still  a  comparatively  poor  nation,  and  has 
been  doing  an  enormous  business  on  narrow  capital,  with  the  result  that 
always  follows  when  an  individual  has  put  the  bulk  of  his  capital  into 
fixed  investments,  and  cannot  keep  a  sufficient  amount  of  it  in  a  fluid 
state  and  readily  available.  More  than  once  during  the  last  few  years 
Germany  has  narrowly  escaped  a  panic.  This  condition  of  things  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  capital  has  been  locked  up  instead  of  being  kept 
free  to  respond  to  the  varying  demands  of  trade.  Germany  has  also 
sent  money  out  of  the  country  that  might  better  have  been  kept  at 
home.     Being  a  world  power,  she  has  been  bitten  by  the  craze  to  be  a 
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factor  in  the  world's  finance.  She  has  floated  foreign  loans  and  invested 
money  in  different  quarters  of  the  world.  Rich  countries  with  a  surplus 
of  capital  greater  than  immediate  needs  ■ —  countries  like  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  —  can  afford  to  seek  outlets  for  their 
surplus  capital  in  foreign  investments ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  by  a 
country,  like  Germany,  that  has  no  great  reserves  on  which  to  draw. 
The  Germans  are  habitually  regarded  as  a  cautious  and  thrifty  race. 
They  are ;  but  in  business  matters  they  have  somewhat  lost  their  caution 
of  recent  years.  They  have  plunged  almost  recklessly  into  industrial 
enterprises  of  every  character.  In  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States, 
there  has  been  a  craze  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies  and 
the  amalgamation  of  individual  establishments  into  "trusts."  Some  of 
these  trusts,  like  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  have  not  justified 
the  sanguine  predictions  of  their  promoters.  Great  sums  have  been 
locked  up,  and  cannot  be  realized  upon  in  case  of  stringency. 

Germany,  to  carry  on  her  operations,  must  borrow  money;  and  prac- 
tically the  only  countries  in  which  she  can  float  her  loans  are  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  There  still  exists  a  prejudice  in  France 
against  German  investments,  and  Bussia  is  so  heavy  a  borrower  that  she 
has  no  money  to  spare  for  outside  purposes.  If  a  German  loan  were  to 
be  placed  on  the  London  market  to-day  it  would  fall  flat.  In  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  English  people,  they  would  regard  it  as  unpatriotic  to 
lend  Germany  money. 

But,  perhaps,  even  more  embarrassing  is  the  domestic  political  situa- 
tion; and  it  is  this  political  conflict  that  really  threatens  Germany's 
future.  The  Reichstag  will  be  dissolved  next  year,  and  we  shall  wit- 
ness a  tremendous  struggle  between  the  socialists  and  the  centrists. 
The  socialists  claim  that  they  are  the  party  of  progress ;  that  every  effort 
made  to  elevate  society  and  to  emancipate  Germany  from  mediaeval  tra- 
dition has  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  Catholics,  who  have  received 
the  secret  support  of  the  Protestants ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  necessary 
for  the  socialists  to  war  upon  clericalism.  It  is  the  party  of  the  centre 
that  is  supporting  the  tariff;  it  is  the  socialists  who  are  opposing  it,  and 
who  believe  that  in  the  coming  election  the  cry  of  the  dear  loaf  and  of 
heavy  taxes  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  landowners  and  manufacturers 
may  prove  as  potent  in  winning  the  election  as  it  has  sometimes  proved 
in  the  United  States.  The  Reichstag  is  split  up  into  groups  and  fac- 
tions, and  it  seems  impossible  to  combine  them  into  cohesion. 

It  is  possible  to  anticipate  a  condition  of  affairs  in  Germany,  both 
economic  and  political,  that  might  lead  to  such  serious  results  that  the 
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only  way  to  distract  public  opinion  would  be  to  arouse  the  national  spirit 
either  by  avenging  a  fancied  insult  to  the  national  honor,  or  at  least 
by  a  threat  to  make  war.  In  that  case  Germany  might  once  more  be- 
come united,  and  socialists  as  well  as  clerics  might  forget  their  differ- 
ences in  the  face  of  the  common  foe.  The  socialists  oppose  war  because 
they  oppose  great  standing  armies,  which  they  believe  are  maintained 
to  support  the  power  of  kings  and  the  aristocratic  classes,  which  would 
be  broken  if  it  did  not  rest  on  force.  But  the  German  is  devoted  to 
his  fatherland.  He  is  proud  of  his  country  and  can  be  animated  by  an 
intense  zeal,  as  the  history  of  Germany  has  always  shown.  The  aver- 
age German,  perhaps,  welcomes  war  no  more  than  does  the  average  man 
in  America ;  but  in  Germany,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  call  to  arms 
would  meet  with  instant  response.  Confronted  with  the  alternative  of 
facing  disaster  at  home  or  retrieving  disaster  by  the  hazard  of  war, 
there  are  people  who  believe,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  character  of  the 
German  Emperor,  that  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  reach  a  decision. 

When  the  German  Emperor  went  to  England,  in  the  early  days  of 
November,  to  visit  his  uncle  King  Edward,  it  was  the  general  belief 
among  public  men,  both  hi  Germany  and  in  England,  that  something 
more  important  than  social  relaxation  caused  him  to  make  the  visit. 
Just  what  he  hoped  to  accomplish  was  not  revealed,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  no  official  information  has  been  made  public.  The  British 
newspapers  feared  that  he  was  trying  to  entangle  his  uncle  into  an 
alliance ;  but  one  may  venture  the  suggestion  that  he  was  too  wise  to 
attempt  that,  although  willing  enough  to  improve  the  opportunity  to 
try  to  ascertain  England's  intention  in  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  three  great  nations  —  England,  Russia,  and  Germany  —  are  watch- 
ing one  another's  every  move. 

Russia  wants  to  build  a  line  through  Persia  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  would  checkmate  British  plans.  It  is  part  of  the  British  policy 
to  connect  Europe  with  India  by  a  railway  system.  England  has  been 
anxious  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Russia  in  regard  to  Persia,  although 
English  writers  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  for  England  to  permit 
Russia  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  to  imperil  her 
own  military  position  in  the  Far  East,  weaken  her  hold  on  India,  and 
lose  her  commercial  supremacy  to  Russia. 

England's  purpose  in  linking  her  Indian  empire  with  Europe  is 
political  as  well  as  commercial.  The  contemplated  railway  would  open 
up  a  great  and  rich  territory  now  almost  inaccessible  because  of  the 
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lack  of  communication.  The  trade  of  Persia  is  carried  on  through  Cau- 
casia and  Transcaspia  in  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  south. 
The  northern  routes  are  in  the  hands  of  Eussia,  while  England  has  al- 
ways been  predominant  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Eussia  tried  to  secure  the 
concession  from  Turkey  for  the  building  of  the  Bagdad  railway ;  but  the 
Germans  managed  to  cut  the  ground  under  her  feet;  and  the  declared 
purpose  of  England  to  extend  her  Indian  road  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Beloochistan,  and  thence  through  Persia  to  the  Gulf,  was  another  blow 
to  Eussia.  The  building  of  this  road  in  a  measure  threatens  Eussia' s 
position  in  Central  Asia,  and  will  bring  under  British  control  markets 
now  monopolized  by  Eussia.  What  both  England  and  Eussia  want  is 
to  obtain  from  Turkey  Koweit,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  is  the  terminus  of  the  projected  Persian  railway.  If  Eng- 
land were  in  possession  of  Koweit,  her  position  would  be  enormously 
strengthened,  as  it  would  give  her  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  military 
base,  and  afford  her  a  valuable  naval  station.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
however,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  and  pursuing  his  customary  policy 
of  playing  one  European  power  against  another,  has  not  ceded  Koweit 
to  either  Eussia  or  England ;  but  a  British  fleet  is  constantly  hovering 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  probably  seize  it  at  once  should  the 
British  Government  believe  that  it  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Eussia.     For  the  present,  however,  that  is  not  imminent. 

Germany  has  great  and  ambitious  designs  in  Asia  Minor.  What 
more  likely  than  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  German  Emperor's 
visit  to  England  was  to  try  to  make  some  sort  of  a  deal  with  Eng- 
land, whereby  Germany  might  be  permitted  to  pursue  her  ambitious 
designs  in  Asia  Minor  without  meeting  opposition  from  England,  and 
in  return  the  German  Emperor  might  promise  his  support  in  case  Eussia 
should  raise  objection  to  England's  policy  in  the  Persian  Gulf?  This, 
of  course,  is  only  surmise,  and  naturally  must  be ;  but  it  is  probably  not 
without  the  mark.  Germany  is  more  interested  in  Asia  Minor  at  the 
present  time  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  the  belief 
in  Germany  that  larger  commercial  prizes  are  to  be  drawn  in  Asia  Minor 
than  elsewhere.  Germany's  colonial  ventures  in  China  have  not  been  a 
success,  and  have  not  proved  commercially  profitable.  Her  African 
possessions  are  practically  of  little  value.  In  South  America  she  has 
found  large  and  profitable  markets;  but  the  drawback  to  her  South 
American  policy  is  that  she  cannot  colonize  there,  and  cannot  acquire 
territorial  possessions,  because  that  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  which  the  United  States  would  not  permit     The 
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place  that  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  success  is  Asia  Minor ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  to  be  placed  securely  in  possession,  the 
German  Emperor  would  be  willing  to  make  favorable  terms  with  Eng- 
land. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  not  also  coquetting  with 
Eussia.  In  the  end  he  will  probably  make  the  bargain  that  is  best  for 
himself. 

The  presence  in  London  of  King  Charles  of  Portugal,  coincident  with 
the  visit  there  of  the  Emperor  William,  has  also  been  interpreted  by 
statesmen  to  mean  something  more  than  a  mere  friendly  exchange  of 
courtesies  between  the  reigning  monarchs  of  England  and  Portugal.  A 
traditional  friendship  exists  between  the  English  and  the  Portuguese, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  the  British  Government  has  sedulously 
cultivated  this  friendship.  This  was  not  dictated  solely  by  altruism. 
The  possession  by  Portugal  of  Delagoa  Bay  made  it  extremely  impor- 
tant, during  the  South  African  war,  that  Portugal  should  preserve  neu- 
trality ;  and  although  it  was  freely  asserted  that  the  Portuguese  authori- 
ties in  South  Africa  were  friendly  to  the  Boers,  and  that  ammunition 
and  other  warlike  supplies  found  their  way  into  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  through  Delagoa  Bay,  yet  on  the  surface  the  Portu- 
guese faithfully  adhered  to  their  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  prohib- 
ited the  importation  of  the  things  of  which  the  Boers  were  most  in  need. 

Eventually  Delagoa  Bay  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
It  is  the  one  chink  in  their  armor  in  South  Africa ;  and  its  possession 
by  a  foreign  power,  even  though  that  power  be  as  weak  as  Portugal  and 
as  well  disposed  to  Great  Britain  as  she  is,  is  still  a  constant  menace 
to  British  rule  in  South  Africa.  Germany  would  give  a  good  deal  to 
be  placed  in  possession  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
British  cabinet  would  permit  Germany  or  any  other  power  to  obtain 
that  valuable  harbor  unless  forced  to  do  so  as  the  penalty  of  unsuccess- 
ful war.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  Great  Britain  has  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  Portugal's  African  possessions,  and  that  in  case  Por- 
tugal should  find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  South  Africa, 
England  would  be  given  the  first  opportunity  to  make  a  bid.  Whether 
a  formal  treaty  or  understanding  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Por- 
tugal is  not  known ;  but  that  belief  is  generally  entertained  in  the  chan- 
celleries of  Europe,  and  Germany  would  not  be  permitted  to  obtain 
Portuguese  territory  unless  she  were  willing  to  hazard  the  risk  of  war. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  England  has  created  a  sort  of 
Monroe  Doctrine.     No  other  power  may  colonize  except  with  her  per- 
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mission,  and  other  European  nations  whose  flags  now  fly  in  Africa  may 
not  alienate  their  territory  or  disturb  the  existing  equilibrium  without 
the  permission  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  British  scheme  of  empire,  Africa 
is  too  important  a  link,  both  of  communication  and  defence,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  India,  for  any  chances  to  be  taken. 

Germany's  political  intrigues  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  for 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  If  the  secret  history  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  treaty  negotiations  were  ever  published,  it  would 
probably  be  discovered  that  Germany  had  a  very  large  finger  in  that 
pie.  One  is  inclined  to  ask  why  Denmark,  after  having  apparently 
welcomed  the  thought  of  ridding  herself  of  the  incubus  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies,  should  suddenly  discover  that  they  were  of  value  to  her, 
and  defeat  the  treaty.  The  answer  might  be  that  Germany  was  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  influence  at  Copenhagen  to  bring  about  a  reversal  of 
sentiment.  Nor  would  it  he  difficult  to  discover  her  motives.  Ger- 
many, in  addition  to  seeking  a  foothold  in  South  America,  is  extremely 
anxious  to  obtain  &  point  d'appui  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  and  the  only 
place  in  which  she  can  plant  her  flag  is  the  Danish  West  Indies. 

Germany — that  is,  official  Germany  —  knows  only  too  well  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  keeps  her  out  of  the  Caribbean  exactly  as  it  keeps 
her  out  of  South  America ;  and  Germany,  of  course,  is  not  going  to  try 
conclusions  with  the  United  States  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  because  at  the  present  time  she  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  she  cannot  wage  successful  war  against  this  country.  What 
may  happen  in  the  future,  say  six  or  eight  years  hence,  when  Germany 
on  the  sea  will  be  more  powerful  than  the  United  States  —  that  is, 
unless  the  United  States  greatly  increases  her  navy  —  no  one  can  tell ; 
and  "the  future  not  being  born,  we  will  abstain  from  baptizing  it,"  to 
quote  Meredith.  For  the  present,  Germany  undoubtedly  regards  diplo- 
macy as  a  more  powerful  weapon  than  battleships ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  so  far  she  has  made  her  diplomacy  triumphant. 

Germany  gains  two  things  by  preventing  the  transfer  of  the  Danish 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  So  long  as  St.  Thomas  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  are  under  the  Danish  flag  they  are  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  statecraft,  as  well  as  in  some  other  things, 
much  may  be  gained  by  delay.  No  one  knows  what  may  happen  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years.  Undoubtedly,  next  to  owning  the  islands 
herself  Germany  prefers  to  see  no  change  made  in  the  proprietorship. 

But  there  may  be  another  reason  why  Germany  regards  the  existence 
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of  the  status  quo  as  in  her  favor.  That  she  would  like  to  absorb  Den- 
mark into  the  German  Empire  is  not  open  to  question.  There  are  peo- 
ple, of  course,  who  insist  that  such  a  thing  is  absolutely  impossible,  not 
because  of  any  opposition  in  Germany,  but  because  the  Danes  are  too 
bitterly  hostile  to  Germany  to  become  Germans.  They  have  not  for- 
gotten the  seizure  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  But  that,  after  all,  is  the  past. 
Eemembering  the  close  dynastic  ties  existing  between  England  and 
Denmark,  and  England  and  Germany,  it  is  not  a  fanciful  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  conceive  that  the  German  Emperor  may  be  trying  to 
induce  his  uncle  to  use  his  influence  to  create  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
Denmark's  becoming  part  of  the  German  Empire.  Emperor  William 
is  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  pay  for  this  service ;  but  exactly  what  he  can 
offer  to  England  is  not  apparent  at  this  moment. 

Supposing  Denmark  should  be  merged  into  the  German  Empire, 
what  then  becomes  of  Denmark's  West  Indian  possessions?  The  obvi- 
ous answer  would  be  that  they  would  follow  the  flag.  That  would  be  a 
transfer  of  sovereignty  from  one  European  power  to  another.  A  transfer 
of  sovereignty  in  the  waters  of  the  New  World  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Would  the  United  States  so  regard  it  in  the 
circumstances?  An  extremely  interesting  question  would  be  raised  if 
that  should  happen,  and  a  question  that  might  not  be  so  easy  of  solu- 
tion, especially  if  at  that  time,  as  already  suggested,  Germany  possessed 
a  navy  superior  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  felt  that  she  could  afford 
to  disregard  the  warning  of  the  latter  country.  That  is  a  phase  of  the 
Danish  West  Indian  negotiations  that  has  been  given  some  thought  by 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  British  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  for  South  Africa  is  the  great  political  sensation  of  the  last 
three  months,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  a  scarcely  lesser  degree 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  the  first  time  that  a  member  of  the  British 
cabinet  has  ever  gone  on  a  mission  of  that  kind,  and  it  naturally  affords 
abundant  food  for  speculation.  Some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political 
opponents  believe  that  he  has  gone  to  South  Africa  for  electioneering 
purposes ;  but  probably  the  real  reason  is  that  he  is  making  the  trip  to 
try  to  untangle  some  of  the  snarls  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  maze  of 
the  South  African  war,  a  war  that  appears  to  have  left  a  good  many 
things  still  to  be  settled. 

Whether  Lord  Milner,  the  high  commissioner  and  governor  of  the 
Transvaal,  is  a  great  man  or  a  blunderer  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 
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The  pro-Boers  have  always  contended  that,  had  Lord  Milner  shown 
more  prudence,  more  conciliation,  and  more  tact,  the  war  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  that  one  reason  why  the  Boers  were  so  stubborn 
about  making  terms  was  the  knowledge  that  they  would  have  to  deal 
with  Lord  Milner,  whom  they  bitterly  detested.  For  Lord  Kitchener 
they  had  not  only  unbounded  respect,  but,  as  the  sequel  showed,  really 
a  personal  liking.  They  never  could  be  induced,  however,  to  look  upon 
Milner  as  their  friend  or  to  believe  that  he  was  able  to  overcome  his 
prejudices.  The  London  "  Daily  News,"  the  leading  organ  of  the  pro- 
Boers,  says  about  the  high  commissioner : 

Lord  Milner  cannot  forget  or  forgive.  A  new  class  of  human  beings  has  been 
invented,  under  the  title  of  "undesirable,"  and  because  this  petty  satrap  does  not 
"desire  "  their  presence,  hundreds  of  brave  and  honest  men  are  to  be  kept  away  from 
their  native  land. 

The  "  Daily  News  "  charges  that  he  is  controlled  by  his  master- 
passion  —  hatred  of  the  Boers  —  and  that  neither  treaty  nor  pledged 
word  stands  between  him  and  his  purposes,  which  is  pretty  severe  lan- 
guage for  an  English  newspaper  to  use  about  an  English  official.  On 
the  other  hand,  friends  of  Lord  Milner  believe  in  him  not  only  as  a 
man  of  the  most  commanding  ability,  but  as  a  man  who  does  not  cherish 
resentment,  and  whose  hope  and  ambition  is  to  see  a  reunited  South 
Africa  and  to  wipe  out  as  quickly  as  possible  the  bitter  memories  of 
the  past. 

There  are  problems  so  great  yet  to  be  settled  in  the  Transvaal  that 
they  might  well  stagger  a  man  even  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  extraordinary 
vitality  and  ability  in  dealing  with  great  and  difficult  questions.  There 
is  not  only  the  problem  of  bringing  Boer  and  Briton  together  once  more 
and  inducing  conquered  and  conqueror  to  live  side  by  side  on  terms  of 
friendship,  but  there  are  great  economic  questions  pressing  for  solution. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  is  that  of  the  supply  of  labor  in  the  mines  of 
the  Eand.  What  the  Transvaal  needs  to  be  prosperous  and  to  efface  the 
scars  of  the  last  three  years  is  labor  to  develop  the  mines,  as  well  as  the 
farms,  and  to  build  up  the  cities.  There  is  native  labor  to  be  obtained 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities ;  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  Kaffir  is  by 
nature  and  hereditary  influence  an  agriculturist  and  not  an  artisan.  He 
will  feed  his  flocks  and  herds,  but  he  will  not  be  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a 
drawer  of  water.  Like  his  fathers  before  him,  he  wants  to  be  a  tribes- 
man, and  not  to  work  in  the  mines.  Lord  Milner  has  proposed  that  the 
blacks  be  forced  to  work  by  taxing  them  so  heavily  that  they  will  have 
no  other  alternative.     A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  Chinese  be  im- 
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ported  into  the  colony ;  but  this  has  aroused  such  a  fierce  storm  of  oppo- 
sition that  it  is  not  likely  to  he  done.  There  has  been  talk  of  inducing 
Englishmen  to  emigrate  and  settle  in  the  Transvaal;  but  so  far  little 
headway  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  cost  of  the  war,  so  the  enemies  of  Lord  Milner  assert,  he  pro- 
poses to  saddle  on  the  colony.  Naturally  this  has  raised  a  great  out- 
cry. Whatever  money  the  Transvaal  can  raise,  its  people  say,  ought 
for  some  years  to  come  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  in 
building  railroads,  in  public  works,  in  irrigation,  etc.  It  will  be  folly, 
they  say,  to  rob  the  country  fer  the  sake  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
developing  it  so  as  ultimately  to  make  it  rich  and  prosperous.  And 
then,  in  addition  to  all  other  things,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  now  in  South  Africa  two  races  and  two  languages  — ■  the  Boers,  who 
cling  to  their  native  Dutch;  and  the  British,  who  talk  English  only  and 
would  like  to  see  Dutch  forgotten  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  what  a  formidable  task  confronts  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But 
even  Mr.  Chamberlain's  most  bitter  political  opponents  believe  that  he 
is  the  one  man  able  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  and  to  bring  about  a 
state  of  affairs  that  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Empire.  Much  as 
Tories  and  Liberals  dislike  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  detest  him  for  his 
apostasy,  they  are  forced  to  admit  that  he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts,  and  they  regard  him  as  the  one  member  of  the  present  cabinet 
who  rises  above  mediocrity. 

An  official  publication  recently  issued  by  the  French  minister  of 
finance  shows  the  enormous  accumulated  surplus  capital  of  the  French 
people ;  and  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  a  surprise  to  most  people  to  learn  of 
the  large  investments  of  French  capital  in  foreign  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement,  France  has  invested  outside  of  the  country 
$6,000,000,000,  of  which  $1,240,000,000  are  in  Russia,  $600,000,000 
in  Spain,  $575,000,000  in  Austria  Hungary,  $300,000,000  in  Italy, 
$300,000,000  in  British  South  Africa,  nearly  the  same  amount  in 
Egypt,  $200,000,000  in  England,  and  the  rest  scattered  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  including  the  United  States ;  but  the  French  in- 
vestments in  this  country  are  so  small  compared  to  the  others  that 
they  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  separate  mention. 

The  very  large  sum  invested  in  Eussia  makes  it  absolutely  certain 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  must  continue  to  remain 
on  the  most  friendly  footing.  The  great  financial  stake  of  France  in 
Spain  makes  it  equally  certain  that  the  Republic  will  keep  a  watchful 
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eye  on  its  southern  neighbor,  and  for  its  own  protection  will  adopt 
measures,  if  they  are  necessary,  to  prevent  an  economic  as  well  as  a 
political  crisis  there. 

Most  of  the  French  foreign  investments  are  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment loans ;  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  is  invested  in  in- 
dustrial enterprises,  the  contributions  to  which  come  from  all  classes  of 
the  people.  This  wide  distribution  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of 
peace.  War  or  political  disturbances  would  threaten  the  security  of 
these  investments,  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  savings  of  the  peasant 
as  well  as  the  surplus  capital  of  the  great  landowner  and  manufacturer. 
No  French  ministry  would  hazard  the  risk  of  having  these  national  in- 
vestments swept  away  by  the  uncertain  chances  of  war. 

The  other  side  of  the  French  balance  sheet,  however,  is  less  satis- 
factory. France  at  the  present  time  is  confronted  by  a  deficit,  in  round 
figures,  of  $40,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  an  almost  similar  defi- 
cit carried  over  from  the  year  before.  M.  Eouvier,  the  minister  of 
finance,  is  trying  to  do  everything  within  his  power  to  curtail  expendi- 
tures so  as  to  make  them  more  nearly  equal  to  receipts ;  but  thus  far  he 
has  been  unsuccessful  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  promising. 
France  has  tried  the  dubious  experiment  of  increasing  taxation,  only 
to  discover  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  tax-paying  powers  of  the  people, 
and  that  when  that  limit  is  reached  an  increased  burden  of  taxation,  in- 
stead of  producing  an  increased  revenue,  fails  of  its  purpose.  France  con- 
tinues year  by  year  to  add  to  her  expenditures  for  the  support  of  her  army 
and  navy  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  her  European  rivals ;  and  these  increas- 
ing expenditures  for  military  purposes  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
present  embarrassing  position  of  the  minister  of  finance.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  can  be  done  to  turn  the  deficit  into  a  surplus,  unless  France 
should  be  willing  to  cut  down  the  appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy ; 
but  in  the  present  state  of  European  politics  that  seems  impossible. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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To  comprehend  the  remarkable  events  of  the  last  three  months  of 
American  finance,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  position  of  affairs  both 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  at  a  date  three  months  farther  back. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  while  discussing  the  situation  of  the 
early  summer,  that  misgiving  as  to  the  future  had  spread  throughout  the 
financial  community;  the  causes  of  that  doubt  being,  first,  the  continu- 
ous expansion  of  bank  liabilities  throughout  the  country,  without  an 
equivalent  expansion  of  resources ;  second,  the  spirit  of  speculation,  which 
was  fostering  unprecedentedly  high  prices,  in  the  stock  market  and  else- 
where ;  and  third,  at  that  moment  the  most  weighty  cause  of  all,  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  outcome  of  the  season's  harvests.  Three  months  later 
it  was  shown  in  these  pages  that  the  harvests  had,  on  the  whole,  turned 
out  abundant,  and  that,  although  the  drain  on  bank  reserves  had  not 
been  arrested,  the  feeling  of  the  financial  community  had  been  trans- 
formed from  pessimism  to  something  like  reviving  hope. 

Events  since  the  autumn  money  market  was  fairly  opened  have 
justified  the  misgivings  of  May  and  June  rather  than  the  hopes  of 
August.  What  we  have  learned  from  subsequent  occurrences  is  this, 
that,  while  a  harvest  outturn  still  holds  first  place  as  the  governing  influ- 
ence in  finance,  nevertheless  it  is  possible  so  far  to  anticipate  a  harvest's 
benefits  that  the  maturing  of  the  crops  and  their  movement  to  a  profit- 
able market  may  seem  to  be  without  effect.  There  are  homely  illustra- 
tions of  this  principle.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  an  individual  may 
live  for  months  in  reasonable  expectation  of  a  fortune  coming  to  him ; 
that  the  expected  wealth  may,  in  fact,  be  delivered  at  the  appointed 
time;  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  may  have  borrowed  and  spent  such 
sums  of  money  in  advance,  reckoning  on  his  later  ability  to  pay,  that 
the  money  which  eventually  comes  to  him  will  be  used  up  instantly  in 
the  contracted  settlement  with  his  creditors.  It  is  no  longer  open  to 
dispute  that  this  is  in  substance  the  position  which  financial  America 
has  occupied  during  1902.  It  is  because  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  that 
harvest-time  itself  was  selected  by  destiny  for  the  outbreak  of  dis- 
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turbance  and  disorder  in  the  American  money  market.     But  the  matter 
needs  to  be  reviewed  in  plainer  terms. 

The  trouble  with  our  financial  situation  of  last  autumn  has  been 
variously  defined.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  a  very  striking 
speech,  has  explained  that  the  banks  were  not  maintaining  their  usual 
ratio  of  reserve  to  liabilities.  The  one  had  actually  decreased  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  while  the  other  had  expanded  portentously. 
But  this  might  be  effect,  not  cause-.  After  the  shock  to  the  markets  in 
November,  the  London  "Times,"  a  keen  and  not  over-friendly  critic  of 
our  financial  situation,  pointed  out,  in  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
American  situation,  that  the  United  States  had  "locked  up  too  great  a 
proportion  of  its  capital  in  temporarily  unrealizable  securities,"  and  that 
our  huge  new  corporations,  having  been  "capitalized  on  the  basis  of  the 
high  rate  of  profits  reached  in  the  United  States  in  1900  and  1901," 
might  "  prove  to  be  overloaded  with  nominal  capital  when  the  reduction 
in  profits  .  .  .  becomes  more  pronounced."  It  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  both  allegations.  In  this  article,  however, 
we  have  to  consider  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  period  which  will 
point  to  the  truth  of  the  situation. 

That  the  processes  involving  conversion  of  floating  into  fixed  capital 
have  gone  too  fast  for  the  country's  immediate  resources,  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing.  What  has  been  made  very  evident  since  the 
autumn  season  opened,  though  much  obscured  a  very  few  months  ago, 
is  our  anomalous  position  on  the  loan  markets  of  the  world.  Earlier  in 
the  year  this  position  was  disguised  for  several  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  the  prevalent  belief  that  much  of  our  foreign  borrowings  had  been 
paid  off,  aod  that  what  was  left,  being  subject  to  willing  renewal  by  the 
lenders,  was  unlikely  to  trouble  the  autumn  money  markets.  It  must 
be  said  that  the  markets  had  not  lacked  fair  warning.  The  experiment 
of  arranging  our  corporation  "  deals "  on  the  basis  of  finance  bills  placed 
on  Europe's  markets  had  been  tried  in  1901,  and  with  no  agreeable  re- 
sults. The  capital  thus  advanced  by  France  and  England  was  recalled 
when  the  loans  matured  in  the  early  autumn;  and  demand  for  re- 
mittances with  which  the  payments  due  at  London  and  Paris  could  be 
made  was  such  that  the  drafts  on  Europe,  created  by  our  grain  and  cot- 
ton exports,  could  not  counterbalance  it.  To  settle  the  account,  our  mar- 
kets had  to  ship  to  Europe,  in  the  last  three  months  of  1901,  upward  of 
$20,000,000  gold;  and  they  had  to  do  it  not  only  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ican bank  reserves  could  not  conveniently  spare  the  gold,  but  when, 
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under  normal  circumstances,  equally  large  amounts  of  gold  ought  to  have 
been  in  motion  from  Europe  to  America.  On  the  markets,  the  effect 
was  most  disturbing. 

It  was,  however,  argued  with  some  force  last  summer  that  the  corn 
>;rop  failure  of  the  previous  year  was  a  factor,  in  that  season's  problems, 
whose  influence  was  paramount.  With  an  abundant  harvest  this  past 
summer,  it  was  reasoned,  the  experience  ought  not  to  be  repeated.  As 
to  the  influence  of  the  corn  crop  on  the  two  autumn  seasons,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  a  little  further  on.  But  even  granting  a  greatly  al- 
tered situation  in  that  regard  in  1902,  there  have  remained  two  influ- 
ences which,  it  may  now  be  seen,  were  greatly  underrated  in  the  fore- 
casts of  last  summer.  First,  it  is  not  clear,  judged  by  the  subsequent 
movement  of  events,  that  what  may  be  called  our  floating  debt  to  Europe 
had  been  reduced  at  all  in  1902  from  that  of  1901.  It  had  been  shifted : 
that  is  to  say,  large  sums  in  American  obligations,  placed  at  first  in 
London,  had  been  endorsed  over  to  Paris  bankers.  But  this  was  not  the 
whole  story.  Whenever  the  New  York  money  market  showed  signs 
of  unwillingness  to  advance  further  credits  to  promoters  and  specula- 
tors, or  to  renew  those  previously  granted  —  as  was  frequently  the  case 
while  the  ratio  of  bank  reserves  to  liabilities  was  declining  —  efforts 
were  made  at  once  to  raise  the  requisite  capital  in  Europe. 

Such  efforts  appear  to  have  been  entirely  successful;  one  important 
reason  for  this  being  the  widespread  stagnation  on  the  foreign  financial 
and  industrial  markets.  With  a  narrow  field  at  home  for  placing  cap- 
ital advantageously,  with  European  enterprise  under  a  cloud,  and  with 
discount  rates  at  the  principal  foreign  markets  ruling  continuously  two 
per  cent  or  more  below  the  New  York  level,  the  inducement  for  the  for- 
eign lender  will  be  recognized.  It  has  been  recently  alleged,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  usually  well-informed  "Frankfurter  Zeitung,"  that  during 
the  last  season  American  bankers  have  been  borrowers,  not  only  on  the 
London  and  Paris  money  markets,  but  from  the  Dutch,  Belgian  and 
German  cities  generally,  and  from  Vienna.  I  have  hitherto  noticed  the 
recourse  employed  by  large  speculative  holders  of  securities  when  the 
New  York  market  showed  reluctance  to  continue  the  necessary  loans, 
The  stocks  were  promptly  shipped  to  LondoD,  and  the  needcl  money 
was  raised  in  Lombard  Street.  By  such  expedients  the  liabilities  of 
the  New  York  banks  were  proportionately  reduced,  and  such  relief  un- 
doubtedly played  its  part  in  the  Imancial  reassurance  of  midsummer. 
But  the  foreign  debt,  already  larger  than  the  home  market  at  the  time 

imagined,  was  proportionately  increased.     It  was  increased,  furthermore, 
23 
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in  a  somewhat  precarious  way ;  because,  in  the  case  of  money  raised  for 
stock  speculation,  the  renewal  of  the  ninety-day  foreign  loans  depended, 
naturally,  on  maintenance  of  prices  for  the  pledged  securities.  If  prices 
were  to  fall,  the  foreign  capital  was  likely  to  be  called  home. 

At  the  start,  there  was  nothing  in  such  operations  to  create  a  drain 
by  foreign  markets  on  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  expedients 
were  measures  of  relief;  and  the  only  disturbing  question  was  whether 
the  foreign  loans  would  or  would  not  be  called  in  at  maturity.  The 
result  has  been  that  they  have  been  recalled,  and  this  partly  for 
technical  reasons  connected  with  international  exchange,  partly  because 
foreign  lenders  had  other  uses  for  their  money,  and  partly,  perhaps j  be- 
cause of  some  misgiving  about  the  American  situation.  A  great  part 
of  these  loans  from  Europe  came  to  maturity  during  September  and 
October.  To  pay  them  off,  it  was  necessary  for  the  American  borrower 
to  do  two  things :  to  raise  an  equivalent  sum  from  domestic  institutions ; 
and  to  buy  exchange  on  London  or  the  Continent  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  European  debt.  The  first  process  resulted  necessarily  in  a  large 
increase  of  American  bank  loans  and  liabilities ;  the  second  caused  so 
continuous  a  demand  on  the  market  for  exchange  that  sales  of  drafts  on 
London,  against  our  autumn  exports  of  grain  and  cotton,  failed  to  reduce 
the  rate ;  and  it  rose  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  gold  export  point  in 
a  season  when  rates  ought  normally  to  have  been  so  low  as  to  draw 
Europe's  gold. 

The  usual  course  of  events,  in  our  domestic  money  market  of  the 
autumn,  is  as  follows :  The  harvest  districts  need  large  amounts  of  cur- 
rency, when  the  crops  are  gathered,  to  pay  the  harvest-workers.  At 
other  times  they  need  only  a  fraction  of  this  sum.  After  the  harvest, 
therefore,  the  farmer  who  has  marketed  his  produce,  the  worker  who  has 
saved  his  wages,  and  the  storekeeper  who  has  sold  goods  to  either,  de- 
posit their  money  in  the  local  bank.  This  country  bank,  which  is  al- 
lowed by  law  to  deposit  a  fixed  part  of  its  required  cash  reserve  with 
city  institutions,  sends  its  currency  East,  where  the  banks  pay  two  per 
cent  for  the  use  of  it.  The  Eastern  bank  is  then  able,  on  the  basis  of 
these  new  reserves,  to  increase  its  loans  and  liabilities.  It  makes  a 
good  part  of  the  new  loans  in  Wall  Street,  and  such  credits  are  largely 
employed  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  point  to  observe,  however,  is  that  the  money  sent  East  by  the 
"country  banks,"  under  such  conditions,  is  their  own  money,  and  is  the 
money  which  must  be  used  again  when  the  next  harvest-time  arrives. 
As  a  rule,  interior  banks  begin  to  call  back  their  Eastern  deposits  at  the 
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end  of  August.  They  keep  on  withdrawing  them,  ordinarily,  until  the 
end  of  October,  when  harvest  is  over  and  harvest-hands  have  been  paid 
off,  after  which,  in  a  normal  year,  the  return  movement  to  the  East 
begins.  These  elates  should  be  particularly  marked,  in  considering  the 
last  season's  events.  The  amount  of  cash  which  flows  from  Eastern  to 
Western  and  Southern  bank  reserves,  during  this  two-month  period, 
runs  up  to  $50,000,000  or  more.  This  is  a  large  amount  for  the  East- 
ern banks  to  part  with.  What  the  city  banks  do  first,  in  preparing  for 
the  movement,  is  to  reduce  their  loans,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  ratio  of 
cash  reserves  to  liabilities.  Such  loan  contraction  raises  the  New  York 
money  rate.  Attracted  by  that  advance,  capital  is  transferred  from  Eu- 
rope to  America  for  use  on  our  money  markets.  Sals  of  the  drafts  on 
Europe,  created  by  such  transfer,  depresses  the  market  for  exchange; 
and  such  sales  will  usually  coincide  with  the  most  active  season  in  the 
American  export  trade.  Eventually  —  during  October  and  November, 
as  a  rule  —  this  pressure  for  remittances  from  Europe  becomes  so  great, 
and  exchange  rates  sink  so  low,  that  Europe  has  to  settle  its  balance 
by  gold  shipments  to  New  York.  In  these  two  autumn  months  of 
1900,  the  gold  shipped  to  us  from  Europe  amounted  to  $8,400,000 ; 
in  1899,  to  $3,000,000;  in  1898,  to  $9,600,000;  in  1897,  to  $7,800,- 
000;  and  in  1896,  to  $25,800,000.  The  movement,  under  normal 
conditions,  occurs  with  the  precision  of  a  finely  adjusted  mechanism. 
It  is  only  when  the  currency,  no  longer  needed  by  the  farming  dis- 
tricts, flows  back  to  New  York,  that  New  York  in  turn  sends  gold  to 
Europe. 

This  brief  description  of  a  normal  movement  will  show  what  it  was 
that  interfered  with  the  usual  automatic  relief  last  autumn,  and  how 
such  interference  happened.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  return  of 
borrowed  capital  to  Europe,  during  the  recent  autumn,  more  than  offset 
the  depressing  influence  of  our  export  trade  on  international  exchange. 
Taken  alone,  it  would  probably  have  served  merely  to  bring  the  ex- 
change market  to  a  balance.  But  it  happened,  also,  that  our  merchan- 
dise import  trade  was  increasing  rapidly.  Remittances  by  importers, 
to  pay  for  their  foreign  purchases,  added  to  the  demand  for  transfer  of 
capital  to  London.  On  the  top  of  this  came  heavy  sales  of  American 
securities  by  Europe  —  largely  a  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  precarious 
operations  by  which  New  York  operators  for  the  rise  had  shifted  their 
load  of  borrowed  capital  to  London. 

The  upshot  of  this  combined  movement,  occurring,  as  it  did,  at  a 
time  when  practically  no  corn  was  left  over  from   1901  to  be   sent 
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abroad,  and  when  exceptionally  high  prices  for  many  other  products 
had  checked  European  buying,  was  to  turn  the  balance  of  exchange 
against  us  when  it  should  have  been  heavily  in  our  favor.  Our  bank 
reserves,  therefore,  got  no  gold  from  Europe,  at  the  hour  when  a  rather 
unusually  active  drain  of  currency  to  the  interior  was  in  progress.  N  ot 
only  did  we  receive  no  gold  from  Europe,  but,  as  the  autumn  advanced, 
and  more  and  more  of  the  three  hundred  millions  or  thereabouts  in  loans 
from  the  foreigners  matured,  demand  for  remittances  of  capital  grew  so 
urgent,  on  the  Wall  Street  market  for  exchange,  that  rates  slowly  ad- 
vanced to  the  gold-export  point.  That  we  shipped  no  gold  to  Europe, 
during  October  and  November,  was  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
foreign  capital  was  used  as  a  basis  for  drafts  on  England,  which  could 
be  used  instead  of  exported  gold.  Such  operations  were  mere  post- 
ponement. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  loss  of  bank  reserves,  with  such  lack  of 
the  usual  compensation,  would  lead  ordinarily  to  a  more  rigid  curtailment 
of  loans  than  ordinary.  But  I  have  shown  that  the  very  process  which 
was  blockading  remittances  of  foreign  gold  —  the  recall  of  European 
capital  from  our  borrowers  —  was  also  necessitating  increase  of  bank 
loans  and  liabilities  at  home.  When  a  syndicate  pays  off  its  loan  at 
London  or  Paris,  it  must  borrow  the  money  in  New  York  to  do  it. 
While  this  class  of  borrowing  was  in  progress,  new  loans  were  also 
being  raised  at  New  York  for  two  other  purposes.  Three  or  four  large 
corporation  "  deals,"  including  the  famous  purchase  of  four  English  steam- 
ship companies  by  the  Shipping  Trust,  could  not  be  put  through  without 
heavy  borrowing  from  the  banks ;  and  the  loans  were  made  accordingly. 
At  the  same  time  a  dozen  powerful  groups  of  speculators,  holding  with 
borrowed  money  large  quantities  of  securities  which  they  hoped  to  make 
the  public  buy,  were  resisting  any  attempt  of  the  banks  to  reduce  their 
facilities,  and  in  more  cases  than  one  were  demanding  more.  Early  in 
September,  the  New  York  banks  pursued  the  policy  of  cutting  down 
loans  and  liabilities,  in  spite  of  these  new  demands ;  they  reduced  them 
no  less  than  $36,000,000  during  September.  But  the  Western  banks 
had  meantime  entered  the  New  York  market  on  their  own  account. 
Even  while  recalling  cash,  they  increased  their  Eastern  loans.  They 
lent  to  all  sorts  of  borrowers  at  profitable  rates;  so  it  happened,  when 
the  severe  November  strain  occurred,  that  a  single  group  of  Stock 
Exchange  speculators  owed  to  these  Western  banks  a  sum  reckoned  at 
upward  of  $50,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  real  liability  account  had 
been  actually  increased. 
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The  reader  should  now  be  in  a  position  to  understand  what  hap- 
pened afterward.  The  banks  struggled  hard  between  the  wish  to  repair 
their  falling  reserve  percentages  and  the  wish  to  oblige  their  profitable 
customers.  The  Treasury  was  first  appealed  to.  Early  in  the  autumn, 
the  Government  had  taken  a  moderate  sum  of  cash  from  the  markets 
through  its  surplus  revenue.  It  resorted  to  some  rather  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  restore  this  money,  and  managed  to  do  so.  It  went  further, 
and,  as  I  shall  show,  threw  back  into  the  market  much  more  than  it 
had  withdrawn,  until  its  own  reserves  were  nearly  down  to  the  ordinary 
working  balance.  But  the  forces  at  work  against  the  bank  position  were 
so  powerful  that  even  this  relief  was  merely  temporary.  On  September 
20,  the  New  York  clearing-house  banks  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  their 
effort  at  loan  contraction,  fell  below  the  twenty-five  per  cent  ratio  of 
reserves  prescribed  by  the  national  bank  law.  The  burden  of  liabilities 
continued  to  accumulate.  Finally,  early  in  October,  the  New  York 
banks  took  concerted  action  to  force  further  and  heavy  reduction  of  loans 
by  purely  speculative  borrowers. 

It  had,  in  fact,  become  merely  a  question  between  compelling  some 
liquidation  of  these  loans  and  refusing  proper  accommodation  to  mer- 
cantile borrowers.  For  a  time  the  speculators  still  held  their  position  by 
borrowing  from  the  inland  banks ;  and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  was 
witnessed  of  two  huge  "deals"  put  through,  with  the  help  of  heavily 
increased  New  York  loans,  in  the  very  hour  of  distress.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  beneficiaries  of  the  larger  of  these  "deals,"  suddenly  receiving 
a  great  block  of  capital  in  payment,  rushed  into  the  stock  market,  filled 
the  newspapers  with  wild  predictions  of  a  thirty  or  forty -point  further 
advance  in  prices,  and  proceeded  to  start  an  excited  upward  movement. 
This  mad  performance  lasted  as  brief  a  time  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  Western  banks  themselves  took  alarm  at  the  fall  in  their 
own  reserves  and  called  in  their  New  York  loans.  In  the  second  week 
of  November,  fehe  stock  market  broke  with  exceptional  violence.  The 
so-called  "  pools  "  of  speculators  threw  their  stocks  on  the  market  in 
quantities  such  as  had  hardly  changed  hands  since  the  same  operators 
started  their  "boom"  last  spring  and  in  1901.  Prices  fell  almost  ex- 
actly as  far  as  the  belated  stockjobbers  of  October  had  predicted  that 
they  would  rise-;  declines  of  thirty  and  forty  points  being  familiar  spec- 
tacles throughout  the  list.  With  this  liquidation  loans  were  enor- 
mously contracted  and  liabilities  reduced.  Thus,  for  the  time  at  all 
events,  the  banks  obtained  the  imperative  relief.  But,  as  usual,  the 
pulling-down  of  a  fabric  of  speculative  credit  has  not  occurred  without 
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some  shaking  of  the  financial  structure  generally ;  nor,  for  some  reasons 
peculiar  to  this  season,  was  it  clear  how  far  the  money  situation  had  been 
restored  to  normal. 

So  much  for  the  general  movement  of  finance  in  the  last  three  or 
four  months.  It  will  now  be  necessary  to  review  in  greater  detail  the 
various  influences  which  combined  to  create  these  notable  phenomena. 
Eoughly  divided,  there  are  seven  groups  of  events  which  have  severally 
played  their  parts.  Our  foreign  trade  during  the  period;  the  Treasury's 
operations ;  the  movement  of  American  industry ;  the  course  of  prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  commercial  markets ;  the  progress  of  cor- 
poration "deals,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  concerted  labor  demonstrations, 
on  the  other,  and  the  state  jof.  the  foreign  markets  —  these  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  governing  influences.  The  action  of  the  money  markets, 
which  must  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  discussion,  was  effect 
rather  than  cause;  and  the  harvest  developments  were  so  far  fore- 
shadowed before  this  three-months  period  began  that  they  cannot  be 
described  as  new. 

Foreign  trade  is  popularly  classed  as  one  of  the  duller  topics  of  dis- 
cussion. Yet  no  topic  in  the  range  of  human  interest  is  more  full  of 
significance  as  to  the  actual  movement  of  civilization.  The  so-called 
"  American  invasion  "  of  the  outside  commercial  world  has  been  one  of 
the  dramatic  events  of  the  generation.  The  most  languid  mind  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  news  that  our  country,  long  a  commer- 
cial tributary  of  Europe,  had  suddenly,  in  the  narrow  space  of  three  or 
four  years,  stepped  forward  into  the  place  of  an  arbiter  of  Europe's  com- 
mercial destinies.  Something  of  wonder  and  something  of  excitement 
was  provoked  by  the  news  of  American  manufacturers  competing  with 
English  makers  at  Manchester,  with  Germans  in  Westphalia,  with 
Frenchmen  in  Paris,  and  with  all  of  them  in  the  neutral  ground  of 
Canada,  Australia,  China,  India,  South  America,  Eussia,  Persia,  and  the 
Transvaal.  To  intensify  this  interest,  the  "American  invasion  "  became 
a  watchword  in  European  politics.  Austria's  finance  minister  called  on 
Europe  to  combine  for  organized  resistance ;  our  manufacturers  were  de^ 
nounced  in  the  French  Assembly ;  the  British  Parliament  deliberated  on 
the  means  of  protecting  Britain's  ocean  trade  from  falling  into  our  hands. 
The  immense  accumulations  of  American  capital  on  the  foreign  markets 
further  incited  the  imagination.  The  country  which  had  to  place  in 
Europe,  as  lately  as  1895,  the  bulk  of  its  own  national  loans,  took  up, 
in  1901  and  1902,  great  blocks  of  British  consols  and  Imperial  German 
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funds.     All  this  was  primarily,  though  not  exclusively,  an  outgrowth  of 
our  foreign  trade  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  within  the  two  last  years,  these 
conditions  have  radically  changed.  They  have  changed,  as  they  usually 
do,  alter  an  abnormally  sudden  movement  of  the  kind.  During  the  four- 
year  period  from  1896  to  1900,  the  increase  of  our  annual  export  trade 
was  $472,000,000.  Of  this,  $239,700,000  was  in  agricultural  products, 
made  possible  by  the  enormous  increase  in  our  harvests  and  by  harvest 
deficiency  abroad.  But  $232,000,000  of  the  period's  increase,  or  an 
almost  exactly  equal  sum,  was  in  non-agricultural  commodities;  and 
of  this  $187,800,000  was  in  manufactures.  This  last-named  element 
of  expansion  was,  of  course,  in  part  a  result  of  the  outstripping  by  for- 
eign demand  of  foreign  capacity  for  production;  but  it  resulted  more 
largely  from  the  relatively  low  range  of  American  prices.  What  has 
happened,  since  the  movement  culminated,  is  exactly  this:  Our  own 
harvests  have  been  less  abundant,  through  the  accident  of  nature ;  for- 
eign harvests  have  increased.  Foreign  demand  for  manufactured  goods 
has  immensely  decreased  through  the  collapse  of  Europe's  "  boom  ";  and 
simultaneously  American  prices  —  partly  as  a  result  of  increasing  home 
demand  —  have  risen  far  beyond  parity  with  the  foreign  markets.  In 
other  words,  every  one  of  the  influences  noticed  above  as  causes  of  our 
trade  supremacy  has  either  been  modified  or  extinguished.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  quite  inevitable,  and  it  has  been  rapidly  unfolding  in 
the  last  three  months.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  following  figures  for  the 
nine  months  ending  September  30  in  a  series  of  years: 

Exports  for  Nine  Months. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Agricultural. 


$355,977,906 
416,364,411 
466,635,349 
571,280,301 
542,114,469 
594,125,553 
649,352,577 
536,273,620 


Manufactures. 


$145,793,834 
184,792,443 
212,478,810 
227,822,045 
277,502,649 
338,678,243 
298,660,551 
311,302,441 


Total. 


$546,424,359 
650,956,354 
732,630,004 

854,188,848 

885,294,389 

1,012,747,024 

1,024,782,255 
922,708,223 


Nor,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  the  change  been  less  conspicuous  in  the 
import  trade,  the  returns  of  which  I  shall  classify  according  to  the 
Treasury's  subdivision : 
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Imports  for  Nine  Months. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


Food. 


$174,856,625 
180,471,561 
175,102,960 
140,775,414 
178,630,444 
159,629,158 
165,655,789 
154,336,010 


Manufactures. 


$193,103,098 
159,749,219 
158,098,119 
124,073,401 
149,876,488 
164,952,255 
163,915,862 
192,431,198 


Raw  Materials. 


$160,603,316 
121,254,219 
191,492,898 
148,933,456 
190,252,298 
217,619,372 
221,468,272 
255,754,362 


Luxuries. 


$72,480,100 
60,618,578 
64,049,338 
61,596,684 
77,174,899 
82,266,648 
95,437,646 
99,634,105 


Total. 


$601,043,139 
522,093,577 
588,743.315 
475,328,955 
585,934,129 
624,467,433 
646,477,569 
702,155,675 


That  this  movement  has  been  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  pace  during 
the  last  few  months  may  be  judged  from  the  following  comparisons : 

Export  Trade. 


1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

$94,942,310 
121,220,378 
143,179,752 

$108,024,209 
106,989,926 
145,659,415 

$103,575,965 
115,901,722 
163,389,680 

$104,646,020 

September 

109,886,677 

125,966,527 

Import  Trade. 


1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

August 

$78,923,281 
87,738,122 

87,487,527 

$73,127,217 
66,826,813 
81,446,763 

$61,820,488 
59,568,600 
70,631,034 

$66,643,810 

September 

70,711,965 

October 

72,232,238 

Iii  October,  for  example,  the  excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports 
amounted  to  $55,692,225,  as  against  $64,212,652  in  October,  1901, 
and  $92,758,646  in  October,  1900.  The  monthly  trade  balance  in  our 
favor  was  still  large,  but  it  was  barely  half  as  large  as  it  had  been  two 
years  before. 


The  influence  of  this  movement  of  trade  on  the  allied  movement  of 
international  credits  is  easy  to  discover.  The  connection  of  both  with 
the  high  prices  prevalent  in  this  country  I  shall  discuss  later  on ;  but 
for  the  present  our  discussion  leads  us  to  the  immediate  bearing  of  this 
trade  situation  on  banking  capital.  Let  it  be  observed  that  bank  capi- 
tal was  already  employed  very  freely  in  the  immense  consolidations  of 
various  kinds  which  had  been  planned,  and  in  the  mercantile  indus- 
tries which  reached  last  summer  a  stage  of  unprecedented  activity.     I 
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have  remarked  in  previous  reviews  of  the  year's  markets  that  the  surplus 
reserves  of  the  New  York  banks  particularly,  and  of  the  national  bank 
system  in  general,  have  for  twelve  months  been  abnormally  low.  Dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year,  it  could  be  said  that  the  New  York  bank 
surplus  was  smaller  than  at  any  corresponding  date  in  a  dozen  years. 
On  a  reserve  thus  abundantly  employed,  and  with  so  small  a  surplus, 
came  the  demands  for  interior  currency.  I  have  already  explained  the 
reason  why  this  so-called  harvest  money  must  go  out  in  the  form  of 
actual  cash.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  demands  for  such 
purpose  in  1902  would  be  exceptionally  large.  The  crops  as  a  whole, 
including  the  corn  crop,  were  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
in  our  history ;  and  it  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  move  them  should  be  larger.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  previous  year's  corn  crop  failure  induced  the  farmers  to  sell  the 
cattle  whose  winter  feed  would  be  too  expensive.  In  1902  they  had  to 
replace  what  they  had  sold ;  and  they  accordingly  bought,  from  other 
sections  of  the  country,  large  numbers  of  cattle,  to  purchase  which  they 
had  to  raise  money  from  their  bauks.  Some  of  them  had  engaged  in 
large  purchases  of  land  for  new  acreage  and  pasture ;  and  for  this,  too, 
money  was  borrowed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  their  home  de- 
positors repay  their  loans  in  the  later  autumn  months,  the  Western  banks 
had  to  lend  more  money  in  the  West.  This  was  a  very  unusual  move- 
ment. It  explains,  first,  some  facts  regarding  interior  bank  reserves  of 
which  I  shall  speak  again ;  and,  second,  the  failure  of  interior  money  to 
return  to  Eastern  banks.  During  September  and  October,  large  sums 
of  currency  went  from  the  East  to  the  interior.  This  had  been  expected. 
But  instead  of  the  return  movement  commonly  witnessed  in  November, 
upward  of  $5,000,000  more  was  sent  in  that  month  to  the  interior. 
That  movement  continued  in  the  same  direction  during  December. 

The  real  pinch  for  money  was  felt  in  the  East  at  the  opening  of 
September.  Under  the  drain  to  the  interior,  unrelieved  by  gold  imports, 
surplus  reserves  of  the  New  York  banks,  which  ended  August  at  the 
figure  of  $9,700,000,  fell  on  September  13  to  $715,000,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 20  reported  a  deficiency  of  $1,642,000,  this  being  the  first  defi- 
cit since  1899.  It  so  happened  that  at  this  same  time  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  was  gathering  his  figures  for  the  returns  of  national 
banks.  The  returns  of  the  inland  institutions  were  exceedingly  un- 
favorable, as  compared  with  the  same  date  of  the  year  before.  Deposits 
of  all  national  banks  in  the  United  States  had  increased  upward  of 
$200,000,000,  while  specie  and  legal  tender  had  decreased  $32,000,000. 
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There  was  shown  a  decline  of  nearly  two  per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  reserve 
liability  among  all  the  country's  national  banks.  The  subjoined  table, 
which  reckons  percentage  of  reserve  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  com- 
putation, shows  how  rapidly  this  movement  had  been  going  forward. 
It  should  be  added  that,  if  reserves  were  calculated  on  the  strict  basis 
of  reserve  cash  retained  on  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the  interior  banks 
would  be  below  the  legal  minimum : 

Percentage  National  Bank  Reserves,  September. 


1902— Per  cent. 

1901— Per  cent. 

1900— Per  cent. 

New  York 

24.70 
21.89 
24.15 
27.64 
25.81 
22.32 
24.72 
25.90 
32.69 
32.44 
25.56 

26.77 
26.12 
19.83 
29.36 
25.52 
24.01 
24.69 
29.50 
38.57 
32.38 
27.56 

27.94 

Chicago 

27.35 

St.  Louis 

22.39 

Other  reserve  cities 

31.93 

New  England 

28.04 

Eastern 

28.72 

Southern 

26.35 

Middle  Western 

81.98 

Other  Western 

39.77 

Pacific 

36.10 

All  country  banks 

30.44 

Total  United  States 

25.74 

27.65 

29.67 

.  Up  to  the  close  of  September,  the  Treasury  Department  had  con- 
tinued its  policy  of  the  preceding  six  months ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  taken 
no  measures,  such  as  bond  redemption,  for  actual  release  of  the  public 
surplus.  Its  reason  for  this  —  the  influence  of  bond-buying  in  contract- 
ing the  national  bank-note  currency  —  was  recognized  and  approved  by 
conservative  financiers.  In  Wall  Street,  high  officers  of  the  Treasury 
were  quoted  as  answering  all  appeals  for  help  by  the  statement  that 
speculation  was  at  the  root  of  the  condition  of  the  money  market,  and 
that  speculation  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  the  consequences.  This  view 
of  the  matter  was  in  the  main  correct,  and  it  was  generally  accepted 
that  last  autumn  the  market  would  have  to  get  out  of  its  scrape  without 
help  from  the  Treasury.  In  extending  public  deposits  with  the  banks, 
Secretary  Shaw  gave  every  opportunity ;  and  the  amount  of  money,  paid 
to  the  Government,  but  left  by  it  on  deposit,  nearly  equalled  the  excess 
of  revenue  over  expenditure.  A  few  weeks  later  it  was  much  more 
than  equal. 

The  markets  had,  therefore,  pretty  much  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  Treasury  could  not  help  them,  and  had  paid  no  attention  to  various 
rumors  of  a  radical  change  in  the  Department's  policy.     It  was  with 
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a  decided  shock  of  surprise  that  the  financial  community  read,  in  the 
morning  papers  of  September  29,  official  announcement  of  two  wholly 
unexpected  steps  by  the  Treasury  authorities.  The  banks  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  had  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  among  the  liabili- 
ties against  which  a  twenty-five  per  cent  cash  reserve  had  been  required, 
the  Government's  deposits  with  the  banks.  It  was  now  announced  that 
on  these  liabilities,  reserves  would  no  longer  be  required.  It  had  also 
been  the  rule,  since  public  deposits  with  the  banks  began,  that  such 
deposits  should  be  secured  by  a  pledge  of  government  bonds  with  the 
Treasury.  The  Secretary's  second  announcement  of  September  29  was 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  this  pledged  security  might  be  withdrawn 
and  replaced  by  other  bonds  of  States  and  cities,  approved  by  the  De- 
partment. With  regard  to  this  second  change  of  rule,  however,  it  was 
provided  that  the  government  bonds  withdrawn  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  new  bank  circulation. 

These  two  radical  moves  were  greeted  with  varying  sentiments  by 
the  financial  community.  Even  on  the  Stock  Exchange  they  were 
accepted  with  misgiving.  Approved  by  bank  authorities  in  some  in- 
stances, they  were  regarded  by  all  as  a  questionable  stretch  of  authority. 
In  the  very  week  of  their  announcement,  the  New  York  Clearing-house 
committee,  representing  that  city's  associated  banks,  tacitly  repudiated 
the  plan  of  dispensing  with  cash  reserves  against  public  deposits.  The 
committee  announced  that,  in  their  weekly  statement  of  resources  and 
liabilities,  the  "  surplus  reserve  "  would  be  reckoned  after  deducting,  as 
usual,  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  cash  retained  against  government 
deposits. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  community  has  now  agreed  in 
pronouncing  both  these  steps  of  the  Treasury  Department  to  have  been 
mistakes.  They  are  so  regarded  both  in  the  light  of  legality  and  of  ex- 
pediency. That  either  move  was  unsafe  or  improper,  from  the  broader 
view  of  finance,  no  one  contends.  Public  deposits  secured  by  sufficient 
pledge  of  high-grade  collateral  do  not  require  a  twenty-five  per  cent 
reserve  to  ensure  their  safety.  Nor,  speaking  generally,  is  a  collateral 
of  "gilt-edged"  public  bunds  of  States  and  municipalities  less  sound 
than  collateral  of  government  securities.  Unfortunately,  these  consid- 
erations were  beside  the  question. 

The  law  is  reasonably  plain  in  both  regards.  In  the  matter  of  cash 
reserves,  the  national  bank  law  originally  made  the  following  provision : 

Every  national  banking  association  in  either  of  the  following  cities  [naming  the 
sixteen  "  reserve  cities  "]  shall  at  all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the 
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United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and  its  deposits,  and  every  other  association  shall 
at  all  times  have  on  hand,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation  and 
its  deposits. 

The  penalty  for  violation,  discretionary  with  the  Comptroller,  is, 
first,  a  warning  to  the  delinquent  bank;  then,  after  thirty  days,  the 
winding-up  of  its  business.  In  June,  1874,  this  requirement  was  re- 
voked as  regards  the  national  bank  notes ;  but  it  was  never  revoked  as 
regards  public  deposits.  It  was  suspended  by  Secretary  Sherman  in  the 
refunding  operations ;  his  reason  being  that  the  deposit  of  public  moneys, 
made  during  the  ninety-day  period  between  sale  of  the  new  bonds  and 
redemption  of  the  old,  was  so  large  that  accumulation  of  a  twenty-five 
per  cent  cash  reserve  would  have  deranged  the  markets.  Mr.  Sher- 
man's suspension  of  the  rule  was  irregular;  but  it  had  as  its  excuse  an 
abnormally  great  and  wholly  temporary  expansion  of  deposits.  This 
excuse  was  entirely  lacking  last  autumn. 

The  substitution  of  other  collateral  than  government  bonds  for  se- 
curity against  these  deposits  was  based  ostensibly  on  a  proviso  of  the 
laws  regarding  public  moneys,  to  the  effect  that  national  banks  "shall 
be  depositories  of  public  moneys  except  receipts  from  customs,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary."  This  sounds 
convincing;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  Department's  contention,  it  is 
immediately  qualified  by  the  following  distinct  stipulation : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  require  the  associations  thus  designated  [as 
depositories  of  public  money]  to  give  satisfactory  security,  by  the  deposit  of  United 
States  bonds  and  otherwise,  for  the  safekeeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the  public 
money  deposited  with  them. 

The  qualifying  phrase,  let  it  be  observed,  reads  "and  otherwise," 
not  "or  otherwise."  When  the  law  was  passed,  its  author  was  asked  in 
Congress  what  he  meant  by  "and  otherwise."     He  replied: 

By  the  present  arrangement  or  rules  of  the  Department,  the  Secretary  requires 
a  personal  bond  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  United  States  stock,  and  it  was  to  cover 
that  point  that  I  offered  the  amendment. 

That  is  to  say,  a  depository  bank  may  be  required  to  give  more  security 
than  the  government  bonds  required,  but  it  must  at  least  give  that. 
There  is  nothing  explicitly  to  authorize  the  Treasury  in  substituting 
other  collateral. 

Technicalities  of  this  law  are  sometimes  overstepped  in  the  face  of 
grave  emergencies.     In  such  cases,  action  can  be  justified  only  by  the 
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event.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  step  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
effective.  In  the  case  we  are  now  considering,  it  has  turned  out  to 
have  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  market's  only  means  of 
escape  from  its  dilemma  was  increase  of  cash  reserves  or  decrease  of 
liabilities.  The  Treasury's  two  dispensations  provided  neither  recourse. 
Kemoval  of  reserve  requirements  from  existing  public  deposits  merely 
gave  to  national  banks  the  power  of  increasing  liabilities,  without  being 
notified  by  the  Comptroller  that  then1  reserve  percentage  was  below  the 
legal  minimum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  single  tangible  result  was  to 
give  opportunity  for  renewal  of  reckless  speculation  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Permission  to  substitute  other  collateral  for  the  gov- 
ernment bond  security  had  no  real  effect  whatever.  It  merely  served 
to  increase  to  a  moderate  extent  the  bank  note  circulation,  which  rose 
in  October  and  November  some  $20,000,000.  The  trouble  of  the  hour, 
however,  was  not  lack  of  a  circulating  medium,  but  lack  of  bank  reserves 
in  due  proportion  to  liabilities.  The  notes,  of  course,  could  not  be  uti- 
lized for  reserves. 

I  believe,  in  short,  that  these  two  expedients  had  not  the  slightest 
effect  on  the  situation.  The  Treasury  did  relieve  the  strain  on  money 
at  a  later  date,  but  only  through  resuming  bond-purchases  and  redeeming 
$15,500,000  bonds.  Almost  wholly  as  a  result  of  these  purchases,  which 
were  made  a  fortnight  after  the  two  moves  regarding  reserve  percen- 
tages, the  New  York  banks  added  $25,000,000  to  their  cash  on  hand  — 
chiefly  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  four  per  cents  by  a  New  York  bankers' 
syndicate  to  the  Treasury,  at  a  price  bringing  $21,300,000. 

This  last  move  was  proper  and  effective.  It  was  effective,  because 
it  did  increase  available  cash  in  bank.  It  was  proper,  because  only 
$2,500,000  of  these  four  per  cents  were  held  as  security  for  bank 
notes ;  because  the  price  at  which  they  were  offered  was  below  the  open 
market;  and  because,  under  the  law,  the  Treasury  had  in  any  case  to 
redeem  some  $55,000,000  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  during  the  fiscal 
year,  none  having  yet  been  purchased.  With  this  episode,  which  ended 
early  in  November,  we  may  leave  the  Treasury's  intervention  in  the 
markets.  It  has  apparently  no  more  cards  left  to  play.  The  balance 
of  cash  in  all  the  Treasury  offices,  in  a  form  available  for  use  in  its  daily 
payments,  was  $77,000,000  at  the  close  of  August;  but  at  the  end  of 
November  it  had  fallen  to  $38,000,000.  This  is  about  as  low  as  the 
Department  cares  to  let  its  surplus  fall.  It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a 
moment,  however,  and  see  how  the  Treasury  has  really  stood,  this  last 
season,  in  its  account  with  the  money  market.     I  give,  in  the  sub- 
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joined  table,  the  actual  cash  holdings  of  the  Treasury  at  various  dates 
—  exclusive  of  the  $150,000,000  reserve  against  legal  tenders  —  and  the 
amount  of  its  bank  deposits : 


Public  Surplus. 


December  1,  1900 
December  1,  1901 

July  1,  1902 

August  1,  1902... 
September  1,  1902 
October  1,  1902  . . 
November  1,  1902 
December  1,  1902 


Held  by  the  Treasury. 


$124,503,533 
139,987,372 
163,734,103 
160,361,518 
168,785,421 
175,598,261 
145,494,171 
142,652,246 


Held  by  the  Bants. 


$95,429,054 
112,896,878 
126,506,517 
126,152,991 
125,382,169 
133,932,197 
146,885,012 
148,666,403 


In  the  four  months  after  the  fiscal  year  began,  on  July  1,  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  Government  was  $27,361,070;  wholly  because  of  the 
enormous  customs  revenue.  Yet,  as  the  above  tables  show,  not  only  has 
the  Treasury  withdrawn  no  money  from  the  market  in  this  period,  but 
its  actual  cash  holdings  have  been  reduced  by  $21,000,000. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  because  the  idea  is  still 
ver}7  generally  entertained  that  the  Government's  operations  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble.  At  New  York  this  is  partly  true,  since  the 
law,  which  was  passed  in  times  of  fiat  money,  still  requires  that  cus- 
toms taxes  be  paid  in  coin  or  its  equivalent,  and  does  not  allow  their 
deposit  in  a  bank.  That  law  ought  to  be  repealed ;  but  its  existence 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Treasury,  with  the  means  at  its  disposal, 
has  done  all  it  can.  As  to  provision  for  the  future,  that  is  another 
matter.  Whether  the  Treasury  did  or  did  not  cause  the  trouble  in  last 
October's  money  market,  there  is  continual  danger  that  it  may  cause 
such  trouble.  The  only  way  of  guarding  against  such  a  possibility  is  to 
arrange  for  depositing  all  the  public  surplus  —  except  the  $150,000,000 
gold  reserve  and  possibly  a  moderate  "working  balance"  —  with  the 
banks.  To  do  this,  the  requirement  of  deposit  of  government  bond 
collateral  must  be  changed.  On  this  point  more  may  be  said  at  a  later 
date ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report,  and  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  its  resolutions  of  December  4.  have  both 
recommended  reform  of  existing  methods. 


As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  movements  to  form  new 
corporate  amalgamations,  involving  large  demands  for  capital,  have  been 
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arrested  by  the  state  of  the  money  market.  There  have,  however,  been 
some  large  demands  for  undertakings  planned  before  the  strain  on  the 
banks  began.  One  such  demand  was  connected  with  payment  for  the 
controlling  interest  in  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  stock,  seized 
by  a  ring  of  speculators,  sold  at  high  prices  to  a  prominent  banking 
house,  and  paid  for  by  capital  raised  by  another  Southern  company.  A 
second  and,  on  the  whole,  more  exacting  drain  —  because  the  capital 
had  to  be  exported  —  came  from  the  closing,  on  December  1,  of  the 
Shipping  Trust's  "deal"  to  acquire  the  transoceanic  steamers.  This 
payment  was  very  skilfully  managed  by  the  contracting  bankers;  but 
the  requisite  purchases  of  remittances  to  London  had  much  to  do  with 
the  high  rate  of  foreign  exchange  in  the  later  autumn.  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration's plan  to  float  $50,000,000  bonds,  and  incidentally  to  convert 
$200,000,000  preferred  stock  into  bonds,  has  not  been  carried  out. 
Late  in  September,  the  New  Jersey  Appellate  Court  of  Errors  dis- 
missed Judge  Emery's  injunction  against  the  plan.  Chancellor  Emery 
had  ruled  that  the  $200,000,000  operation  was  "not  a  purchase  of  his 
(the  shareholder's)  stock  for  retirement  or  for  any  other  purpose,"  but 
was  the  conferring  of  a  conversion  privilege,  illegal  as  applied.  Judge 
Van  Syckel,  in  his  opinion  overruling  Chancellor  Emery,  held  that, 
theoretically,  the  $200,000,000  new  bonds  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  $200,000,000  shares,  and  this  the  Court 
declared  to  be  legal.  The  pendency,  however,  of  another  injunction 
suit,  based  on  somewhat  different  principles,  and  the  troubled  state  of 
the  money  market,  have  deferred  the  whole  undertaking. 

While  the  forced  readjustment  of  prices  in  the  stock  markets  was 
going  on,  general  trade  throughout  the  country  was  progressing  in  a 
really  encouraging  manner.  Business  activity,  in  fact,  was  an  important 
influence  in  the  tightness  of  the  autumn  money  market.  During  the 
month  of  October,  clearing-house  exchanges  for  all  commercial  points  in 
the  United  States  increased  nineteen  and  one-quarter  per  cent  over  1901. 
The  importance  of  this  comparison  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
aggregate  clearings  for  the  ten  months  ending  with  October  were  slightly 
less  than  those  of  the  year  before.  But  the  truth  is  that  all  signs  pointed 
to  a  season  of  trade  activity  unsurpassed  for  its  vigor  in  the  country's 
history.  The  railway  annual  reports,  which  have  been  published  in 
the  last  few  months,  are  perhaps  the  best  witness  to  the  immense  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  country.  These  annual  returns,  in  fact,  have  an- 
swered the  question  why  railway  earnings  continued  to  increase  in  1902, 
notwithstanding  the  falling  of  the  previous  year's  corn  crop  a  billion 
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bushels  below  the  normal.  Hasty  reasoners  had  explained  the  anomaly 
on  the  ground  that  corn  is  not  a  great  rail  way -revenue  producer;  that, 
in  the  railway  language,  "wheat  rides  while  corn  walks";  in  other 
words,  that  a  corn  crop  is  distributed  near  home,  whereas  wheat  moves 
to  the  seaboard.  This  was  not  the  true  explanation.  The  annual  re- 
ports have  shown  that,  in  almost  every  case,  freight  carried  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  has  decreased  so  largely  that  railway  earnings  from 
that  source  were  heavily  reduced.  But,  in  the  meantime,  merchandise 
carried  from  city  markets  to  the  interior  —  notably  freight  scheduled  as 
"  manufactures  "  —  has  risen  to  such  proportions  as  more  than  to  coun- 
terbalance the  loss  in  agricultural  commodities. 

These  enormous  purchases  by  the  rich  interior  had  to  do  alike  with 
the  strain  on  bank  resources  and  with  the  merchandise  import  trade ; 
but  they  were  none  the  less  signs  of  great  prosperity.  Other  familiar 
indices  have  not  been  wanting.  The  iron  market,  still  an  index  to  the 
trade  movement  of  the  country,  showed  little  sign  of  wavering.  Pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  reported  on  December  1  was  the  largest  ever  re- 
corded, with  the  exception  of  that  shown  by  the  returns  of  October,  July, 
June,  and  May  of  1902.  It  was  greater  by  18,000  tons  a  week  than  in 
November,  1901.  In  the  finished  lines  of  steel  and  iron,  production 
made  even  more  favorable  comparisons.  Toward  the  end  of  October, 
there  was  a  more  or  less  severe  cut  in  prices  of  a  number  of  finished  steel 
products.  It  has  been,  however,  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  trade 
that  these  reductions  in  no  respect  indicated  decrease  in  demand  by 
American  consumers,  but  resulted  rather  from  the  fact  that  production 
had  grown  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  demand.  It  is  from  that  direction 
that  further  price  reactions  are  undoubtedly  to  come.  But  that  is  a 
problem  of  1903. 

Nor  has  anything  occurred  to  cause  discouragement  in  regard  to  the 
harvests,  beyond  the  fact  that  speculators  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
undertook  to  do  with  wheat  and  corn  what  Wall  Street  speculators  did 
two  months  before  in  stocks.  By  putting  up  the  price  they  necessarily 
kept  down  exports,  thus  postponing  the  natural  relief  which  should 
come  from  increasing  export  trade.  In  addition,  a  somewhat  curious 
influence  was  at  work  in  the  tendency  of  farmers  to  hold  back  their  own 
corn,  largely  for  feeding  purposes,  with  the  consequence  not  only  of  less- 
ening the  supply  in  the  market's  hands,  but  of  keeping  in  the  West 
currency  which  usually  moves  back  to  the  East  with  the  beginning  of 
November.     The  result  of  this  double  influence  —  slow  shipments  to 
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market,  and  high  prices  —  was  that  corn,  even  at  the  end  of  November, 
was  contributing  to  the  export  trade  less  than  a  million  dollars  monthly, 
as  against  the  $9,000,000  sent  out  in  this  same  cereal  during  Novem- 
ber, 1900.  Similarly,  wheat  exports  were  curtailed,  and  were  reduced 
in  November  some  two  million  bushels  below  1901.  This  has  resulted 
unquestionably  from  the  high  Chicago  price  of  wheat.  That  price  has 
been  less  than  the  price  of  a  year  ago ;  but  what  the  speculators  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  Europe's  crops  have  been  substantially  larger  than 
in  1901,  notably  those  of  Germany  and  Eussia.  With  home  producers 
better  able  to  fill  the  home  demand,  foreign  consumers  naturally  refused 
to  pay  as  much  as  before  to  our  exporters.  Toward  the  opening  of  De- 
cember, this  very  untimely  forestalling  movement  ceased;  the  result 
being  an  instantaneous  increase  of  exports,  both  of  corn  and  wheat. 
Corn  in  particular  is  now  moving  out  in  greater  volume  than  at  any 
period  since  the  middle  of  1901. 

Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  foreign  markets,  except  that  there 
has  been  no  sign  of  revival  there.  Depression  has  been  the  single  char- 
acteristic alike  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  Consols  in  particular  have 
nearly  touched  their  low  record  of  the  previous  year,  and  have  fallen 
well  below  the  price  at  which  the  April  issue  was  taken  by  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate.  Whether  this  apparent  stagnation  is  favorable  to  our 
markets  or  not  is  a  question  of  some  interest.  In  the  same  connection, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  silver  fell  again  during  November  to  a  new 
low  record  in  the  history  of  the  world  —  a  movement  ascribed  chiefly  to 
the  demand  for  gold  in  payment  of  China's  indemnity  to  the  European 
nations.  This  requirement  made  it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment to  collect  its  silver  coins,  sell  them  for  bullion,  and  buy  exchange 
on  London  with  the  proceeds.  It  is  possible  that  this  latest  decline  in 
silver  may  have  some  notable  results  with  countries  still  living  under  a 
silver  standard. 

I  have  left  to  the  last  a  word  about  the  labor  situation,  of  which 
brief  notice  should  be  made,  because  it  is  almost  certainly  the  problem 
of  the  future.  The  coal  strike,  as  is  well  known,  reached  a  compro- 
mised settlement  in  October  through  the  President's  appointment  of 
an  outside  commission  to  pass  judgment  on  the  miners'  grievances. 
Whatever  may  be  the  right  or  wrong  of  this  controversy,  and  of  other 
labor  controversies  which  have  followed  it,  the  fact  remains  beyond 
dispute  that  even  a  partial  victory  gained  by  the  strikers  in  the  coal  fields 

has  resulted  in  causing  restlessness  and  aggressive  movement  by  labor 
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throughout  the  country.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  movement 
has  been  general  to  the  world ;  for  the  strike  of  French  miners  which 
happened  at  the  time  of  our  anthracite  disturbance  was  followed  quickly 
by  similar  disturbances  in  Cuba  and  even  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

This  movement  of  labor  is  a  sign  of  the  times  of  profound  signifi- 
cance. Superficially,  it  is  discussed  and  dismissed  as  a  demonstration 
by  the  worker  to  gain  his  share  in  the  larger  profits  of  the  period's 
industry.  From  a  broader  point  of  view,  it  is  accounted  for  as  the 
demand  of  the  worker  for  a  rate  of  wages  sufficient  to  meet  the  higher 
cost  of  living.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  no  doubt  is  raised  either  that  the 
profits  of  industry  have  increased  or  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  higher.  Were  these  the  only  questions  involved  in  the  existing 
problem,  no  valid  objection  could  be  raised  to  very  large  demands  by 
labor.  Even  if  it  were  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  theories  of 
one  economic  school,  that  increased  money  supplies  for  the  world  at 
large  have  permanently  raised  the  level  of  commercial  prices,  it  would 
still  have  to  be  conceded,  in  all  justice,  that  labor  must  have  its  share. 

But  the  questions  of  the  future  are,  Will  the  rise  of  prices  and  the 
expansion  of  profits  last?  If  not,  what  form  will  the  labor  problem 
then  assume  ?  Were  wages  adjusted  in  a  determined  ratio  either  to  cor- 
porate profits  or  to  cost  of  living,  the  problem  would  be  simple.  But  it 
is  very  well  known,  from  experience  of  the  past,  that  when  prices  and 
profits  fall  in  a  subsequent  general  reaction,  labor  does  not  assent  to 
proportionate  reduction  of  its  wages.  If,  however,  at  some  subsequent 
period,  prices  fall  while  the  factor  of  labor  cost  remains  unchanged,  the 
problem  of  profit  will  become  formidable. 

This  was,  in  fact,  the  besetting  problem  from  1884  to  1889,  and  from 
1893  to  1895 — the  periods  of  our  greatest  strikes.  For  the  present, 
the  matter  is  adjusted  by  the  nearest  recourse.  Wages  are  raised  when 
labor  is  able  to  make  its  demand  effective,  and  prices  are  raised  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  labor.  This  has  just  happened  with  the  railways. 
Some  very  disquieting  signs  of  restlessness  had  been  displayed  among 
railway  employees.  With  the  lines  literally  choked  with  traffic,  the 
chances  of  actual  strikes  were  too  serious  to  be  lightly  contemplated. 
The  railways  moved  in  concert.  Some  of  the  Western  companies  had  al- 
ready made  a  fresh  advance.  In  the  third  week  of  November,  virtually 
all  the  important  Eastern  and  Middle  State  companies  granted  a  sweep- 
ing ten  per  cent  increase  in  wages  of  the  less  highly  paid  employees. 

This  move  was  accompanied  by  a  highly  significant  statement  by 
the  president  of  the  Wabash  Eailroad,  who,  in  granting  the  increased 
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pay,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  his  wage-earners  that,  since  1897,  his 
company's  annual  bill  for  labor  had  already  increased  fifty  per  cent,  for 
fuel  170,  and  for  materials  and  supplies  237,  while  the  average  charge 
for  transportation  had  not  increased  at  all.  Within  a  week,  the  same 
railways  had  announced  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in  their  freight  rates, 
wherever  feasible ;  defending  the  move  not  only  by  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  higher  cost  of  labor,  but  by  appeal  to  the  right  of  the  com- 
panies to  share  in  the  general  rise  of  prices.  The  significance  of  this 
move  is  manifest.  The  higher  railway  rates,  if  made  effective,  will  be 
made  so  because  existing  demand  for  transportation  runs  beyond  supply. 

But  what  situation  will  arise  when  supply  once  more  exceeds  de- 
mand, and  labor  resists  reduction  hi  its  pay  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
distant  future.  For  the  present,  the  higher  pay  of  wage-earners  means 
their  ability  to  buy  more  freely ;  hence,  an  increased  demand  for  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries,  and  a  tendency  to  sustain  high  prices. 

As  to  the  broader  question,  how  far  this  demonstration  by  the  labor- 
ers is  an  inevitable  result  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion which  may  be  left  to  the  political  economists.  The  practical  prob- 
lem of  American  industry  is  this :  If  the  cost  of  materials  is  to  continue 
as  at  present  or  be  increased,  will  not  consumption  ultimately  flag? 
And  if,  in  consequence  of  such  decreased  demand,  prices  decline  in  one 
or  another  market,  will  it  be  possible  to  lower  the  heavy  labor  cost? 

With  so  confused  and  complex  a  financial  situation,  forecast  of  the 
future  becomes  more  than  usually  difficult.  A  few  unquestionable  facts, 
however,  have  been  established  and  will  serve  to  guide  the  judgment. 
The  country's  actual  wealth,  to  begin  with,  is  greater  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  and,  presumably,  its  real  consuming  power  is  greater.  The 
United  States  is  prosperous  in  an  exceptional  degree,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so.  Within  a  very  short  time  its  export  trade  ought  to  rise  to 
proportions  not  attained  in  at  least  two  years,  and  with  this  expansion 
in  cereal  exports  —  a  result  of  abundant  crops  —  our  highly  unpleasant 
position  on  the  market  for  international  exchange  ought  to  be  rectified. 
All  these  are  agreeable  omens. 

On  the  other  hand,  four  other  facts  stand  out  in  sharp  relief.  The 
exploitation  of  industry  by  American  capital  has,  for  the  time  at  least, 
been  greatly  overdone.  The  banks  have  had  to  be  publicly  warned,  by 
the  highest  officers  in  the  Government's  financial  administration,  that 
they  were  going  too  fast  in  extending  facilities  of  credit.  Existence  of 
very  substantial  blocks  of  new  securities,  as  yet  unsold  by  their  under- 
writers, lias  been  proved  by  various  incidents  on  the  market.     Finally, 
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the  returns  of  foreign  trade  have  shown  that,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
our  high  level  of  prices  has  put  our  markets  out  of  joint  with  markets 
of  the  outside  world,  and  has  impeded  the  normal  action  of  inter- 
national exchange. 

A  glance  at  these  four  unfavorable  points  in  the  situation  will  show 
that  they  may  be  corrected  by  all  but  automatic  processes.  The  proposed 
change  of  the  basis  of  bank  "note  issues  from  government  bonds  to  the 
assets  of  the  banks  would  undoubtedly  remove  some  troublesome  factors 
in  the  situation.  It  would  hardly  remove,  however,  the  factors  just 
recited.  Excessive  demands  on  capital ;  too  rapid  increase  in  extension 
of  credit  facilities  to  other  quarters  than  normal  trade;  too  large  a 
reliance  on  the  immediate  absorbing  power  of  American  investors ;  and 
too  stubborn  a  maintenance  of  high  prices  for  commodities,  when  prices 
in  the  outside  world  have  been  lowered  —  these  obstacles  to  financial 
equilibrium,  if  they  really  exist,  must  be  removed  by  other  agencies 
than  legislation.  They  have  already  been  removed,  in  part,  by  the 
action  of  the  markets.  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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If  the  question  were  asked  as  to  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
modern  applied  science  of  engineering,  the  reply  would  undoubtedly  be : 
" The  wholesale  manner  in  which  work  is  carried  on."  It  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  everything,  except  the  smallest  articles  and  those  required 
in  great  quantity,  was  made  singly,  or  at  least  in  small  lots;  and  even 
when  standardizing  and  interchangeability  were  introduced,  these  meth- 
ods were  by  no  means  used  in  a  way  which  showed  a  realization  of  their 
possibilities.  The  present  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  is  toward  the 
elimination  altogether  of  things  which  cannot  be  made  wholesale;  and 
methods  which  formerly  applied  only  to  firearms,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  and  the  like,  are  now  in  general  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam  engines,  machine  tools,  electrical  machinery,  and  nearly  all  me- 
chanical products. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  two  processes:  (1) 
the  standardization  of  methods  of  manufacture;  and  (2)  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  demand  for  special  articles.  Formerly  the  customer  told 
the  manufacturer  what  was  wanted,  and  the  latter  hastened  to  produce 
it.  Or  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  certain  structure  were  prepared 
by  a  consulting  engineer,  and  all  bidders  were  required  to  conform  to 
these  documents  in  the  minutest  details;  no  two  such  specifications 
being  alike.  At  the  present  time,  the  customer,  knowing  what  he  wishes 
to  accomplish,  seeks  to  do  so  as  best  he  may  by  means  of  the  standard 
articles  in  the  market;  or  if  it  be  a  great  engineering  structure,  the  en- 
gineer specifies  only  the  general  requirements  to  be  met,  leaving  eacli 
manufacturer  to  meet  these  with  his  own  standardized  product.  The 
influence  of  these  modifications  in  engineering  practice  extends  to  the 
manufacture  and  supply  of  materials.  Large  orders  of  standard  shapes 
and  sizes  are  the  rule ;  and  the  small  manufacturer  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  procuring  his  detailed  orders  of  varied  parts  finds  that  his 
business  is  hardly  desired  by  the  side  of  the  large  standardized  orders  of 
the  great  establishments. 

The  result  of  this  concentration  and  standardization  has  been  to 
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reduce  costs  very  materially  and  to  render  possible  undertakings  which 
would  otherwise  be  prohibitory  in  price.  While  to  a  certain  extent  it 
has  obliterated  individuality  in  design,  it  has  also  removed  much  useless 
repetition,  and  has  prevented  needless  expense  in  the  production  of  rival 
machines,  differing  but  slightly  in  design,  yet  requiring  duplications 
of  drawings,  patterns,  and  tools.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  this 
wholesale  development  of  various  departments  of  engineering  work  that 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the 
world  is  largely  due.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
its  further  progress ;  since  the  work  of  centralization  and  standardization 
is  scarcely  begun,  and  its  rapid  increase  must  be  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding economic  changes. 

This  evident  advantage  in  standardization  has  contributed  to  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  formation  of  manufacturing  combina- 
tions; the  economy  from  the  reduction  in  shop  costs  exceeding,  in 
many  instances,  the  gain  due  to  the  concentration  of  administration. 
Such  advantage  is  cumulative,  since  the  development  of  great  industrial 
combinations  creates  markets  for  large  quantities  of  repetitive  products. 
The  result  is  a  further  demand  for  special  machines,  which  can  make 
one  thing,  or  at  most  a  few  things,  well  and  rapidly,  with  comparatively 
unskilled  labor ;  and  it  is  along  these  lines  that  recent  machine-tool 
design  is  being  evolved. 

Another  example  of  the  concentration  which  attends  recent  engi- 
neering work  is  seen  in  the  manner  of  utilizing  hydraulic  power  in  con- 
nection with  the  generation  of  electricity.  Nearly  all  the  discussions 
of  the  proposed  developments  of  water-power  have  assumed  that  most 
of  the  electric  current  generated  would  be  transmitted  many  miles  to 
established  cities  and  manufacturing  centres,  and  would  there  be  sub- 
divided and  distributed.  In  some  instances,  notably  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  the  water-power  is  so  situated  as  to  be  difficult  of  access,  this  has 
been  the  case.  Generally,  however,  the  establishment  of  a  large  hydro- 
electric station  has  been  accompanied  by  the  local  development  of  new 
industries,  dependent  for  their  existence  upon  a  cheap  and  ample  supply 
of  power.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  electro-chemical  in- 
dustries about  the  hydraulic  power  stations ;  and  thus,  instead  of  the 
generation  of  cheap  electric  power  aiding  in  the  subdivision  of  manu- 
facturing, the  reverse  is  found  to  be  the  case.  The  great  electro-chemi- 
cal works  which  are  clustered  about  Niagara  Falls  are  practically  new 
creations  of  that  source  of  cheap  power;  and  the  same  is  true  at  Neu- 
hausen,  by  the  Falls  of  the  Khine,  and  at  Foyers,  while  the  recently 
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completed  power  station  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  will  doubtless  be  an- 
other such  centre  for  industries  in  which  great  quantities  of  electrical 
energy  form  the  principal  operative  element.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  successive  methods  by  which  the  discharge  of  the 
Great  Lakes  is  being  utilized  for  power  purposes.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  are  now  harnessed  as  they  pass  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  only  to 
be  again  utilized  at  Niagara,  and  again  at  Montreal;  while  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  water  is  diverted  across  to  the  Grasse  river  to 
be  used  at  Massena,  each  mill  grinding  merrily  with  the  water  which 
has  passed  its  predecessor. 

It  is  a  question  whether  electricity  can  ever  be  economically  used 
for  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  the  element  of  cost  being  considered 
insuperable.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  may 
be  employed  in  auxiliary  and  preparatory  operations.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Electro-chemical  Society  at  Niagara  Falls, 
a  process  was  described  in  which  magnetite  iron  ores  of  too  low  a  grade 
for  profitable  direct  smelting  are  passed  through  an  electric  furnace,  the 
fusion  zone  of  which  is  a  magnetic  field.  The  magnetic  ore,  being  held 
in  this  field,  is  fused  into  agglomerated  masses,  and  falls  in  lumps  to 
the  lower  and  cooler  portion  of  the  furnace ;  the  product  forming  masses 
of  concentrated  ore,  well  adapted  for  final  smelting  in  the  blast  furnace, 
and  rich  enough  to  be  commercially  valuable.  The  electric  current  re- 
quired for  this  operation,  being  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  for 
complete  smelting,  brings  the  cost  within  practicable  limits.  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Stassano  electric  furnace  in  Italy,  for 
the  direct  smelting  of  ores  in  the  electric  arc ;  and,  while  the  operation 
is  shown  to  be  altogether  feasible,  reliable  data  as  to  costs  are  lacking. 

Recent  developments  in  the  so-called  science  of  aluminothermy  are 
of  interest.  About  three  years  ago  Dr.  Hans  Goldschmidt  discovered 
that  metallic  aluminum  evolved  an  intense  heat  during  its  combustion. 
While  high  temperatures  thus  produced  are  necessarily  costly,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  importance  of  the  operations  involved  may  in  many  in- 
stances warrant  the  use  of  this  process.  In  practice,  the  metallic  alu- 
minum is  mixed  with  certain  metallic  oxides,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  heat  required,  and  the  mixture  is  ignited  by  a  fuse  in  a  crucible. 
The  fluid  mass  may  be  poured  out,  when  the  maximum  temperature  has 
been  reached,  upon  the  point  to  be  heated;  a  concentrated  application 
thus  being  possible  without  requiring  heat  to  be  wasted  upon  surround- 
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ing  objects.  One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  such  an  operation  lies  in 
portability,  since  it  is  possible  to  work  upon  objects  in  place  without 
involving  resort  to  a  furnace  or  other  impracticable  appliance.  Thus,  by 
use  of  the  process  the  joints  of  the  rails  in  an  electric  railway  may  be 
welded  after  the  track  has  been  laid ;  defective  castings  may  have  pieces 
"  burned "  on  to  them ;  and  other  operations  may  be  performed. 

A  most  interesting  and  practical  application  which  has  been  made 
recently  of  this  property  of  aluminum  is  found  in  the  experiments  of 
M.  L£on  Guillet  in  the  preparation  of  alloys  of  aluminum.  By  mixing 
the  aluminum  powder  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  desired  in  the  alloy, 
and  igniting  the  mass  in  a  crucible,  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the 
aluminum  furnishes  sufficient  heat  to  reduce  and  fuse  the  remainder  of 
the  charge,  the  result  being  a  metallic  alloy  of  the  metals  present.  In 
this  manner  some  results  have  been  obtained  which  may  prove  of  ma- 
terial industrial  importance.  Especially  notable  are  the  alloys  of  alu- 
minum and  nickel,  and  of  aluminum  and  cobalt,  these  exhibiting  an 
extremely  high  degree  of  hardness  and  strength. 

Since  the  last  quarterly  review  in  these  pages,  the  development  of 
telegraphy  through  space  by  magnetic  waves  has  continued.  The  cruises 
of  the  "  Carlo  Alberto"  to  Cronstadt  and  to  Spezia,  and  the  maintenance  of 
wireless  communication  at  all  times  with  the  station  at  Poldhu  in  Corn- 
wall, have  established  the  record  of  1050  miles  for  overland  transmission. 
The  arrival  of  Mr.  Marconi  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  has  been  followed 
by  statements  that  definite  messages  have  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic ; 
but  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing  no  details  have  been  given  out. 

In  this  connection  there  has  been  more  or  less  controversy  as  to  the 
success  which  has  been  attained  in  selective  space  telegraphy.  While 
it  is  admitted  that  transmitters  and  receivers  may  be  "  tuned  "  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  so  that  no  interference  need  take  place,  the  value  of  this 
has  been  denied,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  the  very  powerful 
waves  emitted  from  a  long-distance  transmitter  can  break  through  such 
a  tuning  and  impress  themselves  upon  receivers  in  their  vicinity,  or  at 
least  cause  confusion.  This  is  only  what  might  be  expected.  It  is 
much  the  same  condition  of  affairs  as  might  exist  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals conversing  in  a  room  in  two  different  languages  and  thus  main- 
taining two  private  conversations,  both  of  which  would  be  disturbed  or 
interrupted  should  any  loud  meaningless  noise  be  produced  by  an  out- 
side party.  Yet  no  one  would  think  of  denying  on  that  account  the 
usefulness  or  selective  capacity  of  the  two  languages. 
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So  far  as  the  use  of  any  of  the  existing  systems  is  concerned  for 
naval  purposes,  however,  this  facility  for  disturbance  is  a  material  de- 
fect, as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  Medi- 
terranean ,  the  signals  being  hopelessly  confused  by  intentional  magnetic 
disturbances. 

Whenever  wireless  telegraphy  is  mentioned,  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  method  involves  the  use  of  magnetic  waves.  That  this  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  however,  is  shown  by  the  recent  successful  experi- 
ments of  Herr  Ruhraer,  in  telephouing  with  the  aid  of  a  beam  of  light 
impinging  upon  a  selenium  cell.  The  experiments  of  Prof.  Bell  upon 
the  variations  in  electrical  resistance  produced  in  selenium  by  the  vary- 
ing action  of  light  are  well  known.  Herr  Ruhmer  has  extended  these 
by  uniting  with  them  the  variations  producible  in  an  electric  arc  by  the 
action  of  a  microphone  transmitter.  In  the  experiments  recently  made 
upon  the  Wannsee,  near  Berlin,  two  parabolic  mirrors  were  employed, 
the  arc  light  being  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror  and  the  selenium  cell  in 
the  other.  It  was  thus  found  possible  to  transmit  light  waves  over  a 
space  of  seven  kilometres,  or  nearly  four  and  one-half  miles,  and  con- 
vert them  into  articulate  speech  in  a  telephone  receiver  at  the  other  end. 
While  such  a  system  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  immensely  greater 
range  of  magnetic  space  telegraphy,  yet  it  may  replace  the  heliograph 
for  certain  departments  of  military  communication. 

A  recent  development  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  electrical 
communication  of  intelligence  is  found  in  the  so-called  electro-typograph 
of  Me  ray  and  Rozar,  originally  produced  in  Hungary.  This  apparatus 
may  be  considered  as  a  combination  of  an  automatic  telegraph  with  a 
type-composing  machine.  Originally,  the  apparatus  consisted  of  a  key- 
board perforator  producing  a  perforated  strip  which  was  used  upon  the 
Jacquard  principle  to  control  the  operations  of  a  typesetting  machine. 
The  special  features  of  the  apparatus  lay  in  the  use  of  electricity  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  the  various  movements  to  the  working  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  perforations  in  the  strip.  The  simple  nature  of  the  per- 
forations renders  the  electrical  transmission  to  the  machine  a  matter 
readily  accomplished,  and  the  result  is  that  the  type-composing  machine 
itself  may  be  situated  at  any  distance  from  the  transmitter  through 
which  the  strip  is  passed.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  apparatus 
appears  in  the  fact  that  one  perforated  strip  may  be  used  to  operate 
simultaneously  a  number  of  typesetting  machines  hi  different  places. 
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This  renders  it  possible  for  a  central  news  bureau,  for  example,  to  trans- 
mit to  a  number  of  journals  the  intelligence  of  the  day ;  the  matter  being 
written,  or  rather  perforated,  by  a  machine  similar  to  a  typewriter,  upon 
a  strip  which,  being  passed  through  a  transmitter,  causes  the  type  com- 
position to  be  performed  simultaneously  and  automatically  in  a  number 
of  distant  cities.  In  like  manner  a  number  of  journals  in  different  cities, 
but  under  one  management,  may  have  all  the  matter  prepared  in  one 
office  and  set  up  simultaneously  and  automatically  for  all  in  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

Among  recent  matters  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  mentioned 
the  repetition  of  two  famous  experiments.  One  of  these,  Foucault's 
demonstration  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  has  been  performed  under  the 
same  conditions  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  1851,  Foucault  arranged 
a  pendulum,  consisting  of  a  heavy  weight,  suspended  by  a  wire  from 
the  interior  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris,  so  that  its  vibrations, 
being  continually  in  the  same  plane,  should  show  the  movement  of  the 
pavement  beneath,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  The  experiment 
was  successfully  performed  for  a  limited  time,  but  the  political  disturb- 
ances in  connection  with  the  coup  d'etat  caused  the  work  to  be  aban- 
doned. The  apparatus  has  now  been  reconstructed  by  the  astronomer 
Flammarion,  and  the  experiment  repeated  with  entire  success.  The 
apparent  rotation  of  the  pendulum,  indicating  the  actual  rotation  of  the 
earth,  agreed  entirely  with  the  computation. 

The  other  experiment  which  is  being  repeated  is  that  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  density  of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  comparison  of  the 
vibrations  of  pendulums  upon  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  This 
experiment  was  tried  by  Airy  in  1856  in  a  colliery  in  Wales,  one  pen- 
dulum being  on  the  surface  and  the  other  in  the  pit  1,256  feet  below. 
Although  extreme  care  was  taken  to  secure  accuracy,  the  results  varied 
materially  from  those  deduced  from  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  remained  unsettled.  The  present  experiments  are  being  carried 
on  at  the  Tamarack  Mine,  near  Calumet,  Michigan.  The  shaft  at  this 
mine  is  4,550  feet  deep,  and  hence  a  greater  degree  of  precision  may  be 
expected.  The  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Major  Hayford,  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  every  care  is  being  taken  to  elim- 
inate instrumental  and  operative  errors. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be  called  to  some  interesting  and 
important  work  recently  conducted  by  a  party  under  the  direction  of 
Major  Hayford  in  the  measurement  of  geodetic  bases  on  the  ninety- 
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eighth  meridian  from  Nebraska  to  Texas.  These  base  lines  form  a  part 
of  the  triangulation  extending  in  a  north  and  south  line  across  the  United 
States  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  being  used  to  originate  and  check  the 
system  of  triangles  of  which  the  survey  is  composed.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  time-honored  method  of  measuring  a  base  at  one  end  of  the 
system  and  then  conducting  the  entire  work  of  triangulation,  occupying 
several  seasons,  before  measuring  the  concluding  and  verifying  base, 
Major  Hay  ford  selected  locations  for  nine  bases  along  various  parts  of 
the  proposed  survey,  and  proceeded  to  measure  them  all  in  one  season, 
with  one  and  the  same  party  and  the  same  set  of  instruments.  By  this 
method  of  proceeding  a  number  of  sources  of  error,  both  personal  and 
instrumental,  were  eliminated;  since  it  is  very  unusual  for  the  same 
men  and  instruments  to  be  engaged  upon  the  finish  of  such  a  work  as 
are  in  it  at  the  start.  The  cost  to  the  Government  was  also  materially 
reduced  by  following  this  method.  The  intermediate  triangulation  may 
now  be  carried  on  from  base  to  base,  the  verification  of  the  work  being 
accomplished  as  each  base-line  is  reached. 

Another  series  of  measurements  is  to  be  made,  in  connection  with  a 
recent  communication  of  M.  Wilfred  de  Fonvielle  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy, for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  law  of  the  barometric  determina- 
tion of  heights.  At  the  present  time,  the  only  method  of  determining 
the  altitude  of  a  balloon  is  by  the  indications  of  a  barometer,  showing 
the  fall  in  pressure  with  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  send  up  a  balloon  from  the  Pare  de  l'Aero  Club,  at  Saint 
Cloud,  carrying  recording  barometers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
trigonometrical  measurements  of  the  height  of  the  balloon  by  means  of 
instruments  placed  on  the  several  platforms  of  the  Eiffel  Tower.  The 
observations  are  to  be  made  at  night,  sighting  to  a  light  suspended  from 
the  balloon,  and  it  should  be  possible  to  compute  the  altitude  readied 
very  precisely.  The  recording  barometer  will  then  show  the  reading  at 
the  same  instant,  and  a  comparison  should  readily  be  made.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  the  "  barometric  constant "  used  in  the  formula  of  Laplace 
has  been  determined  by  compulation  and  from  experiments  made  by 
Iiamond  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1808;  but  the  altitudes  used  in  these  inves- 
tigations were  so  much  smaller  than  those  involved  in  aeronautical 
measurements  that  some  further  experimental  verification  of  the  law 
will  be  found  acceptable. 

Experiments  with  dirigible  balloons  continue,  but  nothing  has  been 
developed  to  show  any  material  advance  in  the  true  art  of  navigating 
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the  air.  In  England,  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer  succeeded  in  travelling  thirty 
miles  in  a  machine  consisting  of  a  gas-bag  seventy-five  feet  long,  sus- 
taining a  motor  of  about  thirty  horse-power.  This  is  a  more  powerful 
machine  than  has  been  used  elsewhere,  and  in  still  air  a  speed  of  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  has  been  attained,  but  no  authentic  information  is 
available  as  to  its  behavior  in  a  wind.  In  France,  the  fatal  results  of 
the  attempt  of  de  Braclsky  confirm  the  fact  established  by  the  death  of 
Severo  as  to  the  folly  of  undertaking  such  experiments  without  proper 
scientific  supervision.  In  the  case  of  de  Bradsky  the  absence  of  diag- 
onal bracing  rendered  the  wire  connections  of  the  car  with  the  gas-bag 
altogether  lacking  in  stiffness,  as  any  bridge  engineer  would  have  seen 
at  a  glance.  Experience  such  as  this  need  not  have  been  purchased  at 
the  price  of  human  life ;  and  if  such  trials  are  to  be  continued,  the  ap- 
paratus should  be  at  least  subjected  to  proper  inspection.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attempts  to  control  and  propel  balloons  will  result  in  the 
development  of  lighter  and  more  powerful  motors ;  and  the  experience 
gained  in  their  use  may  be  of  service  in  connection  with  subsequent 
work  with  aeroplanes. 

The  recent  trials  of  the  first  of  the  new  lot  of  submarine  torpedo 
boats  under  construction  for  the  United  States  Navy  have  attracted  much 
attention.  The  two  boats,  the  "Moccasin  "  and  the  "Adder,"  appear  to 
have  behaved  remarkably  well,  and  to  have  been  under  close  control, 
both  at  the  surface  and  when  submerged.  At  the  same  time  the  board 
has  decided  that  further  trials  must  be  made,  since  performances  in  still 
water  are  not  altogether  a  criterion  of  what  may  be  possible  in  the 
rougher  waters  of  the  outer  sea.  There  is  every  evidence,  however,  that 
the  principal  difficulties  in  connection  with  submarine  navigation  have 
been  solved  —  namely,  those  of  control  under  water  —  and  with  im- 
provements in  motive  power  and  electric  storage,  continual  advances 
should  be  made. 

The  present  submarines  use  gasoline  engines  of  the  Otto  type  for 
motive  power  when  at  the  surface  and  for  charging  the  storage  batteries. 
These  latter  are  of  the  lead-plate  construction,  using  dilute  acid  as  the 
electrolyte.  There  are  thus  two  elements  of  danger  present,  the  gaso- 
line fuel  and  the  gases  disengaged  by  the  batteries.  It  is  altogether 
possible  to  employ  an  internal  combustion  motor,  such  as  the  Diesel, 
using  heavy  oil,  together  with  a  storage  battery  of  the  Edison  type  in 
which  no  gas  is  evolved ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
along  such  lines  that  the  submarines  of  other  countries  are  being  devel- 
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oped.  For  the  United  States  the  natural  function  of  the  submarine  is 
in  connection  with  harbor  defence,  since  no  blockading  fleet  would  ven- 
ture to  remain  within  the  radius  of  action  after  dark.  In  the  case  of 
France  and  England,  however,  the  proximity  of  the  coasts  involves  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  submarines  as  weapons  of  attack,  with  corre- 
sponding modifications  in  construction.  In  any  case,  the  practical  dem- 
onstration of  the  efficiency  of  vessels  of  this  type  must  mean  a  transfor- 
mation of  naval  warfare,  especially  in  connection  with  coast  defence. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  internal  combustion  motors  for  naval 
service,  as  in  the  propulsion  of  submarines,  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  possibility  of  the  employment  of  similar  machines  in  land  war- 
fare. The  trials  of  military  automobiles  made  about  a  year  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  British  War  Office  committee,  have  just  been  reported 
upon  officially. 

The  investigation  grew  out  of  the  realization  that  the  war  in  South 
Africa  had  shown  the  necessity  of  providing  something  besides  animal 
power  for  the  hauling  of  supplies  and  arms  over  the  distances  which 
there  had  to  be  dealt  with.  The  experiments  were  most  exhaustive,  and 
the  character  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  test  very  effectually  the 
capabilities  of  the  machines  under  trial.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  vehicles  which  stood  the  tests  the  best  were  not  considered 
as  offering  the  most  desirable  features  for  army  use.  Again  the  ques- 
tion of  motive  power  predominated.  A  majority  of  the  machines  tested 
were  propelled  by  steam.  Steam  means  water,  and  it  also  means  a 
wasteful  use  of  fuel.  The  result  in  actual  warfare  would  be  a  supply 
train  crippled  for  practically  the  same  reasons  which  would  affect  ani- 
mal haulage :  the  supplies  for  the  motive  power  would  absorb  too  much 
of  their  capacity.  The  report  therefore  recommends  an  internal  com- 
bustion motor,  this  requiring  little  or  no  water,  and  being  most  econom- 
ical of  fuel ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  requires  that  the  motor  should 
burn  heavy  oil,  the  light  hydrocarbons  being  too  dangerous  and  volatile 
for  such  service.  There  is  at  present  no  vehicle  meeting  these  require- 
ments ;  but  it  is  altogether  possible  for  such  a  machine  to  be  designed, 
and  doubtless  a  new  set  of  trials  would  find  competitors  of  satisfactory 
construction  entered. 

The  practical  applications  of  electric  power  are  continually  extend- 
ing, and  the  influence  upon  the  labor  question  in  manufacturing  is 
worthy  of  consideration.     Especially  noteworthy  is  the  extent  to  which 
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electric  driving  has  been  introduced  into  modern  steel-making.  The 
great  aim  in  this  line  of  work  has  been  to  reduce  the  labor  item  in  the 
cost,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  output.  At  the  present  time, 
the  iron  from  the  blast  furnace,  instead  of  being  cast  into  pigs,  is  hauled 
in  a  molten  condition  to  the  mixer,  where  it  is  poured  in,  mixed,  and 
delivered  to  the  converters,  the  manipulations  being  all  effected  by  elec- 
tric power.  The  ingots  from  the  converter  are  handled  over  the  soaking 
pits  by  electric  tongs,  and  thence  conveyed  electrically  to  the  bloom- 
ing mill.  In  all  the  subsequent  processes  electric  power  is  employed, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  driving  of  the  rolls  themselves.  In 
the  new  rolling  mills  now  being  constructed  near  Antwerp,  in  Bel- 
gium, however,  electric  motors  of  350  horse-power  are  installed  to 
drive  the  main  rolls;  the  current  for  these  being  supplied  from 
generators  driven  by  gas  engines  fed  with  the  waste  gases  of  the  blast 
furnaces. 

Electric  traction  has  steadily  increased  as  a  motive  power  for  trans- 
port in  cities  and  for  interurban  service,  and  its  growth  has  been  attended 
with  some  interesting  developments.  It  has  been  generally  assumed 
that  electric  power  cannot  immediately  supersede  steam  locomotives  for 
main  line  service.  In  Northern  Italy,  however,  the  steam  railways  have 
found  the  competition  of  the  interurban  electric  roads  make  such  in.- 
roads  upon  their  local  passenger  traffic  that  they  have  been  compelled 
to  introduce  electric  traction,  with  frequent  and  rapid  service,  in  order 
to  hold  their  own.  It  is  probable  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  a  subdivision  of  the  traffic ;  steam  locomotion  retaining  its  preeminence 
for  high-speed  long-distance  service,  while  the  local  traffic  is  cared  for 
by  the  lighter  and  more  frequent  electric  trains. 

There  is  always  something  new  to  be  learned  about  steel,  and  during 
the  recent  meetings  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  Diissel- 
dorf  some  most  interesting  and  important  facts  about  the  heat  treatment 
of  steel  were  brought  out.  It  has  always  been  the  accepted  opinion  that 
the  proper  way  to  prevent  steel  from  being  brittle,  and  to  render  it  tough, 
was  to  raise  it  to  a  high  temperature,  say  a  full  red  heat,  and  then  allow 
it  to  cool  very  slowly.  The  efficacy  of  this  treatment  was  supposed  to 
lie,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  time  given  to  the  operation;  the  heating 
lasting  several  hours  and  the  cooling  being  prolonged  through  several 
days.  Now,  however,  it  appears  that  the  real  matter  of  importance  is 
the  temperature  to  which  the  metal  is  heated,  the  time  having  little  to 
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do  with  the  result.  In  fact,  if  the  steel  is  heated  too  high,  the  brittle- 
ness  is  found  to  be  increased  by  a  prolonged  and  slow  cooling.  If, 
however,  the  steel  is  heated  to  a  temperature  between  900°  C.  and  1000° 
C.  for  a  short  time,  not  exceeding  a  half  an  hour,  and  preferably  less, 
and  is  permitted  to  cool  in  the  air  at  once,  it  will  be  found  entirely  free 
from  brittleness,  being  both  strong  and  tough.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant fact,  since  it  is  to  brittleness  that  nearly  all  the  failures  in  struc- 
tural steel  work  are  due.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  considered  possible 
to  anneal  the  rolled  shapes  used  in  building  construction,  shipbuilding, 
etc.,  owing  to  the  time  and  expense  involved.  The  ability  to  insure 
freedom  from  brittleness  by  a  rapid  and  regular  operation,  such  as  heat- 
ing to  a  definite  tempera ture  and  laying  out  to  cool  immediately  in  the 
open  air,  renders  it  possible  to  prevent  all  danger  from  brittleness.  The 
well-known  English  metallurgist,  Mr.  Stead,  put  the  matter  very  bluntly  : 
"  If,  in  the  future,  lives  are  lost  by  the  failure  of  a  properly  designed  steel 
structure,  those  who  have  neglected  the  reheating  process  should  be  held 
guilty  of  manslaughter." 

,  Much  attention  is  being  directed  at  the  present  time  to  the  intro- 
duction of  devices  for  the  protection  of  workmen  from  accidents.  In 
some  countries  this  is  the  result  of  legislation,  either  compulsory  or  in 
the  nature  of  liability  of  the  employers  to  damages.  In  other  cases  it 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  natural  development  of  machine  design ;  the 
provisions  for  protection  being  incorporated  in  the  original  construction 
of  the  machines  by  the  builders,  instead  of  being  subsequent  additions 
by  the  users.  When  proper  and  intelligent  information  is  had  by  the 
designers  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  machines  are  to  be  used,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  the  protection  and  enclosure  of  dangerous  parts 
should  be  made  by  the  builders,  as  best  fitted  to  do  the  work  efficiently. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  workmen  themselves  are  by  no  means  fore- 
most in  advancing  the  use  of  safety  devices.  The  safety  lamp  met  with 
small  approval  from  the  miners  themselves,  and  special  precautions  had 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  men  from  opening  the  lamps  and  exposing 
themselves  and  their  comrades  to  danger  from  explosions.  The  arrange- 
ment of  hoods  and  exhaust  fans  for  the  removal  of  the  dust  and  grit  of 
grinding  machinery  was  also  vigorously  opposed  by  the  men,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  increase  the  number  of  applicants  for  the  work 
and  thus  lower  the  exceptional  wage  rate  which  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  employment  gave  it.  Eecent  discussions  and  papers  before  the 
technical  societies  and  elsewhere,  however,  show  that  this  stage  is  pass- 
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ing  away,  and  it  is  becoming  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  see 
dangerous  appliances  unprotected. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  Rear-Admiral  Melville  makes  public  some  matters  of  general  en- 
gineering interest  which  may  be  noticed  here.  Especially  interesting 
are  the  results  of  the  experiments  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel  under  steam 
boilers.  These  experiments  were  made  both  upon  the  tubular  boilers  of 
a  vessel  in  actual  sea  service  and  upon  a  marine  water- tube  boiler  in 
the  Washington  Navy-yard.  The  results  of  these  experiments  show 
that  oil  can  be  binned  very  uniformly  and  effectively.  No  injury  to  the 
boilers  can  be  detected,  although  the  evaporation  may  be  forced  to  as 
high  a  degree  as  with  coal.  The  principal  advantage  found  with  oil 
firing  is  its  great  convenience,  together  with  the  absence  of  the  laborious 
efforts  involved  in  hand-stoking  with  coal.  Entire  freedom  from  smoke 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  although  it  is  possible  that  success  may  attend 
further  efforts  in  this  respect;  but  on  the  whole  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periments have  been  most  encouraging. 

The  smoke  question  continues  to  attract  interested  attention,  and 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  smokeless  anthracite  coal  is  limited  has  been 
impressed  upon  the  community  and  upon  the  engineering  profession. 
With  the  smoke  problem  comes  the  question  of  dust,  or,  in  short,  the 
general  question  of  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere.  This  subject 
received  very  intelligent  discussion  at  the  recent  congress  of  the  Sani- 
tary Institute  at  Manchester.  The  removal  of  sewage  and  surface  filth 
in  cities  has  been  undertaken  with  all  the  skill  which  engineering  science 
can  apply,  partly  because  the  pollution  is  heavier  than  the  air  and  is 
visible  and  accessible.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  a  million  tons  of 
sewage  are  removed  from  London  each  year,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars.  At  the  same  time,  about  300  tons  of  solid  refuse  are 
delivered  up  into  the  atmosphere  every  day,  together  with  other  objec- 
tionable matter,  all  of  which,  being  carried  up  at  first,  is  assumed  to  be 
disposed  of  without  cost  or  effort.  If  it  were  attempted  to  remove  the 
impurities  from  the  atmosphere,  or,  rather,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
delivered  into  it  directly,  it  would  require  the  construction  of  immense 
exhaust  tunnels,  through  which  the  polluted  air  could  be  drawn  by  suc- 
tion fans,  to  be  replaced  by  purer  air  from  above.  The  magnitude  and 
cost  of  such  an  undertaking  would  be  prohibitory,  even  if  it  were  consid- 
ered desirable ;  so  that  the  better  remedy  must  be  sought  in  prevention. 
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So  far  as  manufacturing  establishments  are  concerned,  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  may  ultimately  be  supplied  with  power  by  elec- 
trical transmission  from  immense  generating  stations  situated  without 
the  city  limits.  In  such  stations  the  introduction  of  proper  furnaces 
would  prevent  the  production  of  smoke,  besides  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  superior  efficiency  of  internal  combustion  engines  would  cause 
them  to  supplant  the  more  primitive  methods  of  securing  the  energy 
stored  in  fuel.  The  establishment  of  fuel-gas  supply  would  solve  the 
smoke  problem  so  far  as  private  residences  are  concerned ;  so  that  the 
whole  matter  is  capable  of  prevention,  which  is  far  better  than  cure. 

An  interesting  variation  in  the  question  of  fuels  available  for  the 
production  of  mechanical  energy  is  seen  in  the  applications  of  alcohol 
to  internal  combustion  motors.  By  far  the  largest  element  in  the  price 
of  alcohol  lies  in  the  tax  which  is  placed  upon  it  to  regulate  its  con- 
sumption as  an  intoxicant.  The  facility  with  which  a  crude  alcohol 
can  be  made  from  potatoes,  from  beet-sugar  refuse,  and  similar  materials, 
renders  it  sufficiently  cheap  to  be  feasible  as  a  high-grade  liquid  fuel ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  its  use  as  a  drink  impossible  by 
the  addition  of  benzine,  gasoline,  or  similar  material.  Alcohol  thus 
treated  is  in  some  countries  relieved  from  taxation,  and  hence  is  coming 
into  use  as  a  fuel  for  automobiles,  for  small  internal  combustion  motors 
for  boats,  and  for  stationary  service.  The  use  of  alcohol  under  these 
conditions  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Germany  and  in  France ;  and 
if  corresponding  arrangements  with  regard  to  taxation  were  provided 
in  the  United  States,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  important 
and  valuable  industry  might  be  developed. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  magazine  to  the  development  in 

the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  in  which  the  remarkable 

increase  given  to  cement  concrete  work  by  the  imbedding  of  metallic 

reinforcement  was  noticed.     Recent  experiments  upon  columns  of  this 

construction  have  shown  interesting  results.     A  column  of  cement  or 

of  concrete,  when  subjected  to  a  heavy  compressive  load,  usually  fails 

by  crushing,  the  body  of  the  pillar  swelling  and  bursting  open.     By 

winding  the  pillar  with  steel  wire  this  tendency  to  burst  is  opposed,  and 

the  concrete  is  given  opportunity  to  offer  its  full  crushing  resistance  to 

the  load.     Experiments  made  by  M.  Considere,  in  France,  show  that 

such  a  winding  of  wire  increases  the  strength  of  a  column  live  to  six 

times,  while  the  cost  of  the  additional  material  is  trifling.     Smce  the 
25 
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wire  may  be  imbedded  a  slight  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  cement, 
no  effect  is  produced  upon  the  appearance  of  the  structure ;  while  the 
increase  in  strength  will  greatly  extend  the  useful  applications  of  this 
form  of  construction. 

The  record  of  the  work  of  the  past  few  months  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  John  Fritz  gold  medal. 
This  foundation,  established  by  the  joint  action  of  the  four  great  national 
engineering  societies  of  America,  has  been  created  in  honor  of  the  vet- 
eran ironmaster  and  engineer  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  individual  who  shall  be  deemed  worthy  because  of  emi- 
nence in  applied  science.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  nationality  or  sex; 
but  the  conditions  surrounding  the  award  are  such  as  to  make  it  beyond 
doubt  the  highest  reward  yet  offered  for  the  display  of  engineering 
ability. 

Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 
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History. 

The  first  of  twelve  stately  volumes  of  "The  Cambridge  Modern 
History  " '  represents  a  most  interesting,  if  not  wholly  novel,  scheme 
of  historical  composition,  and  comes  with  a  valued  personal  associa- 
tion. The  great  cooperative  work  was  fully  laid  out  by  that  profound 
though  little  productive  investigator,  the  late  Lord  Acton,  whose  plan 
has  been  faithfully  followed  by  the  actual  editors,  Messrs.  A.  W.  Ward, 
G.  W.  Prothero,  and  Stanley  Leathes.  The  general  introduction  and 
apology  for  the  plan  is  from  the  learned  historian  of  the  papacy,  the 
late  Mandell  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London.  Before  discussing  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  plan  as  such,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a 
moment  the  material  aspect  of  the  book.  It  is  made  up  of  nineteen 
essays,  averaging  from  thirty  to  forty  pages  each  (large  octavo),  and 
written  by  seventeen  contributors,  each  a  specialist  in  the  field  allotted 
to  him.  Footnotes  are  wholly  excluded ;  the  narrative  is  compact  and 
makes  no  parade  of  original  sources.  A  very  elaborate  bibliography, 
arranged  under  the  chapter  heads,  and  an  index  complete  the  volume. 
The  arrangement  is  almost  ideal  for  the  serious  reader,  though  not  for 
the  professional  student  of  history ;  but  the  mere  layman,  for  whom  the 
present  writer  speaks,  would  be  glad  of  critical  notes  in  the  bibliography, 
and  almost  needs,  such  is  his  indolent  habit,  a  few  maps  to  save  the 
parallel  use  of  an  historical  atlas. 

Certain  advantages  of  the  plan  are  clear :  no  single  scholar  could 
write  a  modern  history  direct  from  the  sources.  The  separate  chapters 
of  this  book  are  each  the  product  of  fundamental  research,  and  the  col- 
lective authority  of  the  work  is  correspondingly  greater  than  that  of  any 
one-man  history.  The  informing  idea  of  the  work  appears  best  in  the 
words  of  the  late  Bishop  Creighton : 

No  guide  is  so  sure  for  a  historian  as  an  overmastering  sense  of  the  importance 
of  events  as  they  appeared  to  those  who  took  part  in  them.     There  can  be  no  other 

1  The  Cambridge  University  Press,  Macmillan. 
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basis  of  a  truly  sympathetic  treatment.  .  .  .  Each  separate  writer  treats  of  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  is  freed  from  any  other  responsibility  than  that 
of  setting  forth  clearly  the  salient  features  of  the  period  or  subject  entrusted  to  him. 
The  reader  has  before  him  a  series  of  presentations  of  the  most  important  events  and 
ideas.  He  may  follow  any  line  of  investigation  of  his  own,  and  may  supply  links  of 
connection  at  his  will.  He  may  receive  suggestions  from  different  minds  and  may 
pursue  them.  He  is  free  from  the  domination  of  one  intelligence  —  a  domination 
which  has  its  dangers,  however  great  that  intelligence  may  be  —  striving  to  express 
the  multifarious  experience  of  mankind  in  categories  of  its  own  creation. 

All  the  advantages  here  soberly  asserted  of  this  history  may  be 
verified  in  the  reading.  To  approach  the  great  movements  of  the  Ee- 
naissance  from  a  dozen  points  of  view  does,  indeed,  give  an  impression  of 
the  infinite  complexity  of  historical  causes  and  of  the  wide  reverberation 
of  every  decisive  action.  No  one  who  has  seen,  for  example,  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Machiavelli's  time  from  the  side  of  France  the  invader, 
of  Florence  the  temporizer,  Venice  the  conservator  of  commercial 
supremacy,  the  German  Emperor  lured  by  various  dreams,  the  Popes 
set  upon  the  establishing  of  a  temporal  domain,  can  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  an  apparently  confused  and  irrational  movement. 
Absolute  impartiality,  even  colorlessness,  the  Cambridge  History  may 
fairly  lay  claim  to.  Probably  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  so  great  a 
mass  of  sterling  historical  narrative  written  with  so  little  personal, 
political,  or  religious  bias.     These  are  no  slight  merits. 

And  yet  the  book  will  be  read  with  great  difficulty  by  the  culti- 
vated readers  for  whom  it  is  intended  —  an  almost  inevitable  defect  of 
the  cooperative  plan.  There  is  a  laborious  investigation  and  an  inter- 
esting essay  for  the  proper  man  in  the  history  of  cooperative  scholar- 
ship. This  future  student  will  carry  the  story  from  Diderot's  "Grande 
Encyclope'die  "  and  the  Benedictine  founders  of  the  still  incomplete 
"Histoire  Litteraire,"  through  the  lexicons  and  "grundrisse"  to  the 
Cambridge  History.  He  will  show  how  a  consensus  of  academic  style 
in  France  made  such  an  undertaking  as  Petit  de  Juleville's  "Literary 
History  of  France  "  relatively  a  success,  while  the  Cambridge  History  was 
relatively,  in  respect  of  readableness,  unsuccessful.  The  mere  discom- 
fort of  passing  from,  say,  the  aridity  of  Mr.  Leathes  (on  Italy  and 
her  Invaders),  to  the  diffuse  eloquence  of  Mr.  Armstrong  (Savonarola), 
and  on  into  the  closely  packed  periods  of  Mr.  Burd  (Machiavelli),  and 
the  quiet  elegance  of  Dr.  Eichard  Garnett  (Eome  and  the  Temporal 
Power)  is  insuperable  to  the  average  reader.  Again  Dr.  William 
Cunningham  (Economic  Change),  Sir  Richard  Jebb  (The  Classical 
Eenaissance),  and  Dr.  M.  E.  James  (The  Christian  Eenaissance)  are 
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stylistic  incompatibles.  Nor  is  this  a  minor  defect.  It  seriously  im- 
pairs the  unity  of  the  work  and  reduces  it  to  a  series  of  monographs. 

Minute  criticism  of  a  book  which  represents  the  collective  knowl- 
edge of  a  group  of  specialists  would  be  absurd.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  point  out,  in  the  interest  of  succeeding  volumes,  failures  of  coordina- 
tion and  subordination.  Chapter  II,  on  the  Colonization  of  the  New 
World,  might  better  have  been  reserved  for  a  subsequent  volume.  For 
the  purpose  of  a  History  of  the  Eenaissance,  a  few  dates  and  incidental 
mention  of  incoming  treasure  and  of  a  career  open  to  outgoing  adven- 
turous talent  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  separate  treatment  of 
that  profoundly  interesting,  but  comparatively  unimportant,  figure 
Savonarola  is  similarly  out  of  proportion.  Little  more  need  have  been 
said  of  him  than  is  well  said  in  Dr.  William  Barry's  "Catholic  Europe  " 
(p.  648).  As  for  Dr.  M.  E.  James's  admirable  study  of  "The  Chris- 
tian Eenaissance  " —  intrinsically  one  of  the  most  erudite  and  original 
in  the  collection  —  it  is  literally  smuggled  into  this  book ;  for  it  deals 
with  minute  matters  which  had  very  slight  echo  in  actual  history  during 
the  period  under  discussion.  But  these  and  other  deviations  from  con- 
sistency only  prove  that  editors  and  specialists  are  but  human;  and,  as 
the  work  progresses,  a  more  rigid  oversight  of  the  contributions  may 
fairly  be  expected. 

The  pleasanter  duty  of  noting  the  excellence  of  many  of  these  I 
have  kept  for  the  last.  In  a  wholly  familiar  field  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  anything  better  than  Sir  Eichard  Jebb's  "The  Classical  Eenais- 
sance." It  is  sober,  enlightening,  and  in  the  best  sense  humane.  For 
sheer  historical  narrative  well  handled  and  eloquently  told,  Dr.  Eichard 
Garnett's  "Eome  and  the  Temporal  Power  "  is  admirable.  A  similar 
praise  fairly  belongs  to  Dr.  Horatio  Brown's  "Venice."  The  Eev.  Will- 
iam Cunningham's  account  of  the  development  of  capital  and  credit 
during  this  period  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  more  formal  history. 
The  three  essays  which  show  most  philosophic  breadth,  in  an  inexpert 
opinion,  are  Mr.  Henry  Charles  Lea's  "The  Eve  of  the  Eeformation," 
Dr.  Emil  Eeich's  "Hungary  and  the  Slavonic  Kingdoms,"  and  Prof. 
J.  B.  Bury's  "The  Ottoman  Conquest."  I  have  found  the  last-named 
study  fairly  fascinating  for  its  clear  presentation  of  the  relations  between 
fifteenth-century  conditions  and  those  of  to-day.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
highest  office  of  history,  to  explain  our  own  time  to  ourselves.  And  in 
Professor  Bury's  brilliant  essay  one  may  see  the  Eastern  question  declar- 
ing itself  from  the  time  of  the  first  Ottoman  successes  —  always  a  Chris- 
tian power  to  seek  a  Turkish  alliance,  always  a  shifting  fringe  of  con- 
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tingent  Macedonias  and  Albanias.  If  the  Cambridge  History  will  in 
each  of  its  twelve  volumes  present  a  handful  of  essays  of  this  quality, 
Lord  Acton's  great  plan,  which  theoretically  can  achieve  only  a  very 
partial  success,  will  practically  find  the  most  substantial  justification. 

Criticism. 

Professor  Saintsbury  deserves  at  least  quantitative  congratulations 
on  the  completion  of  the  second  of  the  three  volumes  of  his  work,  "  A 
History  of  Criticism  and  of  Literary  Taste  in  Europe."  x  For  the 
curious  reader,  however,  each  new  volume  means  an  increased  tribula- 
tion; the  book  grows  progressively  more  difficult  as  it  becomes  more 
necessary  to  be  read.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  imagine  how  a  scholar 
of  Professor  Saintsbury' s  wide  erudition  and  indefatigable  industry  has 
contrived  to  fall  into  so  many  and  so  irritating  errors.  Certain  obvious 
merits  of  this  history  of  literary  opinion  simply  add  to  the  feeling  of 
grievance.  Professor  Saintsbury  has  probably  read  at  first  hand  more 
literary  criticism  than  any  other  man  living,  and  where  he  depends 
upon  second-hand  testimony  he  tells  you  so  squarely.  Furthermore,  he 
is  capable  of  very  nearly  the  best  things  in  a  literary  way  —  witness  the 
terse  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  La  Bruyere's  critical  position  (vol.  ii, 
p.  301);  the  subtile  demonstration  of  the  Addisonian  meaning  of  ''imag- 
ination "  (p.  446) ;  nearly  all  of  the  sections  on  Dryden  and  Johnson  — 
you  will  go  far  to  find  better  examples  of  sane,  sturdy,  enthusiastic 
appreciation.  But  these  loci,  as  Professor  Saintsbury  would  call  them, 
are  exceptional. 

Professor  Saintsbury  is  not  only  pedantic  in  expression,  but  also 
shows  a  constitutional  inability  to  grasp  the  relative  importance  of 
things.  With  prodigious  historical  knowledge  he  is  almost  lacking  in 
any  sense  for  historic  values.  Petrarch,  for  example,  is  dismissed  with 
a  paragraph  or  so,  under  conditional  promise,  which  remains  unfulfilled, 
of  returning  to  him  in  the  second  volume.  Yet  surely  few  men  have 
done  more  toward  the  formation  of  literary  opinion.  A  similar  fallacy 
affects  the  treatment  of  Voltaire :  he  receives  a  bare  four  pages,  against 
three  for  L'Abbe*  Batteux,  apparently  because  Professor  Saintsbury  be- 
lieves that  the  sage  of  Ferney  was  but  a  sorry  critic.  This  may  be  true, 
and  yet  no  man  who  has  so  profoundly  moved  and  still  moves  the 
thought  of  Europe  can  safely  be  remanded  in  this  fashion.  Shall  read- 
ers of  the  History  of  Criticism  stumble  into  the  nineteenth  century 

1  Vols.  I  and  II,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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without  knowing  what  Voltairism  is,  just  as  they  found  their  way  into 
the  fifteenth  century  without  any  idea  of  Petrarchism?  It  would  be 
easy  to  multiply  instances,  but  these  must  suffice  for  many. 

As  to  the  more  important  matter  of  impartial  judgment,  Professor 
Saintsbury  shows  an  amusing  incapacity  to  grasp  the  point  of  view  of 
the  classicists  and  to  perceive  how  inevitable  were  their  errors.  I  can 
conceive  nothing,  except  Boileau  at  his  worst,  more  unfair  than  the 
analysis  of  the  "  Art  PoC'tique  "  in  Volume  II.  One  would  imagine  that 
Professor  Saintsbury  was  dealing  with  a  hopeless  platitudinarian,  not 
with  one  of  the  wittiest  writers  of  all  time,  a  critic  who  regulated 
French  thinking  for  more  than  a  century,  and  a  man  who,  barring  the 
inevitable  concession  to  "  les  regies,"  was  a  model  of  the  good  sense  and 
good  taste  he  ever  advocated.  Equally  unreasonable  is  the  constant 
complaint  against  the  men  of  the  Eenaissance  for  their  neglect  of  earlier 
vernacular  literature.  The  blame  was  not  theirs.  The  Middle  Ages 
had  willingly  let  its  best  things  die  before  the  Eenaissance  was  dawn- 
ing. In  the  flush  of  the  revival  of  antiquity  and  the  creation  of  new 
literatures,  it  was  impossible  to  sift  out  the  very  slender  portion  of 
mediaeval  literature  from  the  great  mass  of  mere  writing.  One  may 
freely  admit  and  even  wish  that  the  contemporaries  of  Eacine,  La  Fon- 
taine, Pope,  and  Voltaire  had  found  time  for  the  "Moral  Gower,"  Marie 
de  France,  Chretien  de  Troies,  the  Miracle  plays,  and  the  rest;  but  one 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  had  a  better  matter  in  hand,  and  that 
literature  was  distinctly  the  gainer  that  the  "  Gothick  "  revival  waited  for 
Horace  Walpole  and  Bishop  Percy. 

Upon  Professor  Saintsbury' s  very  interesting  claim  of  preeminence 
for  English  criticism,  I  have  no  space  to  dwell.  Certainly  England  has 
produced  more  of  the  tentative,  non-dogmatic  criticism  which  he  affects 
than  all  other  nations  combined.  He  is  suspicious  of  anything  beyond 
wide  reading  and  honest  liking  and  disliking,  which  nobody  can  deny 
are  bona  in  se.  Philosophy  of  his  own  he  appears  to  have  none ;  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  he  will  do  when  he  must  treat  the  Cole- 
ridgean  "omject"  and  "sumject,"  Lessing's  distinctions  between  the 
arts,  and  the  aesthetics  of  Schlegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  Hegel.  Those 
who  are  quite  of  Professor  Saintsbury' s  opinion  will  most  regret  to  see 
him  less  a  critic  or  historian  than  a  belated  combatant  in  battles  long 
ago,  and  to  note  an  apparent  carelessness  of  thinking  which  goes  far  to 
vitiate  great  learning,  untiring  scholarship,  and  a  temperamental  relish 
for  the  best  in  literature. 

It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  an  ingenuous  reader  to  discover  that, 
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while  Professor  Saintsbury  finds  four  perfunctory  pages  sufficient  to 
summarize  Voltaire's  total  achievement  as  a  critic,  Professor  Lounsbury 
needs  four  hundred  and  fifty  to  set  forth  merely  Voltaire's  criticism  of 
Shakespeare.1  And,  in  fact,  if  Professor  Saintsbury' s  method  is  too 
short,  Professor  Lounsbury 's  is  somewhat  too  long.  This  is  partly  the 
result  of  a  zeal  by  which  the  reader,  on  the  whole,  is  the  gainer.  Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury  bears  a  personal  hand  in  the  battle  which  Voltaire 
rashly  engaged  with  Shakespeare's  renown,  and  writes  constantly  as  if 
Voltaire  were  a  modern  professor  with  a  detestable  rival  theory.  In- 
deed, in  such  case  Professor  Lounsbury  would  undoubtedly  observe  a 
greater  moderation.  All  this  makes  the  book  eminently  vivacious,  if 
it  somewhat  obscures  the  writer's  critical  outlook. 

That  the  obtuseness  of  Voltaire  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  is  irritat- 
ing must  be  admitted.  During  his  English  visit  of  1726  Voltaire 
acquired  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  English  Drama.  On  his  return 
to  the  Continent  he  communicated  his  discoveries  in  various  ways. 
He  wrote,  for  example,  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  "Essay  on  Epic 
Poetry,"  that  nothing  more  "monstrous  and  absurd  "  could  be  imagined 
than  what  is  found  in  Shakespeare,  but  also  admitted  "beauties,  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  they  are  lightning  flashes  which  have  sent 
forth  their  gleams  in  profoundest  night."  He  soon  began  to  appropriate 
these  beauties  for  his  own  plots,  and  finally  in  "La  Mort  de  C£sar," 
played  1735,  presented  such  an  "improvement"  on  "Julius  Caesar"  as 
the  English  had  for  a  century  been  fabricating  for  the  more  popular 
plays  generally.  In  short,  Voltaire's  critical  attitude  was  about  that 
which  English  people  of  taste  then  professed;  and  if,  as  he  boasted,  he 
had  introduced  Shakespeare  to  the  Continent,  he  had  introduced  him  in 
the  spirit  of  the  showman  who  exhibits  an  amiable  savage.    . 

But  the  savage,  like  Voltaire's  own  Huron,  gradually  found  favor 
and  threatened  to  rival  the  showman.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  natural  that  patronage  should  turn  into  disgust,  and  disgust  into 
an  indignant  sense  of  wrong,  which  was  far  from  nice  in  its  expression. 
It  would  be  impossible  at  this  time  to  follow,  even  in  its  main  out- 
lines, the  controversy  interestingly  chronicled  by  Professor  Lounsbury; 
suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  English  defenders  of  Shakespeare  arose,  and 
defamers  of  the  French  dramatists,  Voltaire's  uneasiness  grew,  until 
Shakespeare  became  his  especial  literary  detestation.  Mrs.  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague,  Lord  Karnes,  and  Walpole  (half-heartedly)  took  a  hand  in 
the  battle.  But  it  was  the  French  apologists  for  the  inspired  savage  which 
1  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire  ("Shakespearean  Wars,"  Vol.  II),  Scribners. 
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most  aroused  Voltaire's  wrath.  Anonymous  articles  on  Shakespeare 
and  Otway,  in  the  "Journal  Encyclop^dique,"  provoked  an  "Appeal  to 
All  the  Nations  of  Europe."  Le  Tourneur's  translation  of  1776,  and 
especially  its  prefatory  praise  of  Shakespeare,  brought  from  Ferney  a  letter 
to  the  Academy  which  D'Alembert  read  on  August  25,  1776.  The 
aim  of  this  rather  ignoble  production  was  to  prove  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  morally  vile,  and  to  vindicate  the  superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  English  Drama.  It  was  the  meanest  move  in  a  controversy 
which  had  been  waged  intermittently  for  some  forty  years. 

It  is,  as  Professor  Lounsbury  concedes,  a  depressing  subject.  It 
would  have  been  less  so  if  Professor  Lounsbury  had  approached  it  with 
that  sympathy  which  understood,  while  not  approving,  the  false  logic 
under  which  Voltaire  labored.  There  is  too  constant  a  tendency  to 
measure  him  by  the  standards  of  to-day,  too  great  a  willingness  to 
imagine  a  personal  depravity  in  Voltaire's  manner  of  attack  and  defence. 
The  painful  collation  of  coarse  and  obscene  phrases  for  the  "Letter  to 
the  Academy  "  was  discreditable ;  but  Professor  Lounsbury  does  not 
seem  to  appreciate  a  state  of  critical  opinion  in  which  a  single  "  base  " 
expression  ruled  an  author  out  of  court.  Voltaire  was  always  so  sure  of 
his  case  that  he  let  his  argument  take  care  of  itself.  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  argument  is  throughout  infrangible,  but  he  gives  an  almost  equal 
impression  of  special  pleading.  To  us  of  the  twentieth  century  it  is 
less  important  that  Voltaire  was  wrong  in  a  capital  matter  of  criticism, 
than  it  is  to  know  how  he  came  to  be  wrong.  Professor  Lounsbury  is 
too  impatient  of  the  whole  pseudo-classical  doctrine  to  conduct  this  in- 
vestigation sympathetically.  It  is,  however,  refreshing  in  a  dilettante 
age  to  find  two  quiet  scholars  like  Professors  Saintsbury  and  Lounsbury 
putting  more  enthusiasm  into  an  outlawed  quarrel  than  most  of  us  can 
command  for  the  pressing  issues  of  to-day.  Nothing  that  is  said  of  the 
critical  limitations  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  book  impairs  its  value  as  a 
learned  and  vivid  summary  of  one  of  the  most  important  literary  con- 
troversies. But  I  shall  personally  be  glad  when  the  scene  of  his  "  Shake- 
spearean Wars  "  is  again  transferred  to  England,  where  he  moves  more 
genially  and  with  more  confident  tread. 

Biography. 

If  there  were  no  other  term  to  include  the  three  contemporaries, 
Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  and  Millet,  of  whom  important  biographies  are 
at  hand,  there  would  be  at  least  the  common  bond  of  complete  unworld- 
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liness.  Something  of  this  there  always  is  in  the  artist ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  could  be  found  three  more  perfect  examples  of  personal  ideals 
steadfastly  followed,  of  a  kind  of  placid  indifference  to  the  counsels  of 
worldly  wisdom  which  transcends  the  customary  revolt  of  the  artist 
against  the  conventional.  Of  mere  eccentricity,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  in  these  three  great  artists.  They  simply  let  the  world  go 
because  they  had  a  better  occupation  than  to  sink  themselves  in  its 
average  concerns.  Hawthorne  won  a  measure  of  recognition ;  Millet 
received  tardy  honors ;  Tennyson  became  the  recognized  spokesman  of 
the  finest  feeling  of  his  age  and  nation.  Yet  in  every  case  it  was  the 
world  that  came  to  the  artist,  not  the  artist  that  condescended  to  the 
world.  All  three  lacked  that  intimate  contact  with  the  great  public 
by  whose  will,  after  all,  the  artist  lives,  which  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Moliere  had  constantly ;  and  one  notes  in  all  three  a  certain  melancholy 
arising  from  isolation.  Hawthorne  has  left  on  record  in  a  score  of 
instances  his  sense  of  the  vanity  of  literary  ambition ;  Tennyson  wrestled 
with  a  constant  moodiness  and  passed  Kis  declining  years  in  something 
like  settled  discouragement ;  Millet,  with  a  sturdier  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  sacrifices  he  had  made,  writes :  "  Sorrow  perhaps  gives  the  artist 
his  strongest. incentive  to  self-expression."  This  is  enough  to  establish 
a  kind  of  spiritual  kinship  between  them,  different  as  were  their  clime 
and  their  achievement. 

Hawthorne,  by  a  few  years  the  eldest  of  the  three,  adds  a  certain 
waywardness  to  the  habits  of  the  recluse,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to 
realize  as  a  moral  entity.  Yet  he  who  pretty  effectually  evaded  his 
contemporaries  has  not  eluded  his  latest  biographer,  Professor  Wood- 
berry.  In  all  larger  aspects  this  book  1  is  admirable.  It  never  forsakes 
the  chronological  line,  and  yet  finds  room  for  thorough  criticism  and 
comment,  even  for  minute  bibliographical  information.  It  is  a  unit, 
and  not,  as  are  so  many  biographies  to-day,  a  collection  of  loosely  re- 
lated essays.  For  all  his  early  period,  that  of  unbroken  solitude  in  "  the 
chamber  under  the  eaves  "  at  Salem,  Hawthorne  has  left  us  abundant 
confessions  in  letters  and  in  his  literary  works.  "For  the  last  ten  years," 
he  writes  to  Longfellow  in  1838,  "I  have  not  lived,  but  only  dreamed 
of  living."  Probably  no  genius  of  his  rank,  not  a  vowed  recluse,  has 
dwelt  so  thoroughly  apart  from  the  world  as  Hawthorne  in  the  years 
from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five,  the  years  which  should' through  match- 
ing one's  individual  strength  against  the  world  bring  serenity  of  spirit 

1  "Nathaniel  Hawthorne,"  by  George  E.  Woodberry;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.: 
(American  Men  of  Letters.) 
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and  power.  This  kind  of  strength  Hawthorne  never  got,  nor  had  he 
that  confidence  in  his  own  powers  which  makes  for  happiness.  He 
never  had  even  that  savage  but  sustaining  joy  of  scorn  of  the  world. 
His  tendency  was  rather  to  scorn  himself.  Low  vitality  appears  in  all 
his  thinking,  and  he  escapes  from  it  in  his  supreme  works  only.  He 
never  did  for  long  the  journeyman  work  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  to  the 
end  his  production  was  painful,  partial,  and  intermittent. 

In  his  forty-second  year,  and  twentieth  of  authorship,  1846 — the 
year  of  publication  of  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  "  —  he  had  to  his 
credit  one  hundred  tales  or  sketches,  many  small  in  extent  and  slight 
in  texture.  He  had  given  evidence  of  a  remarkable,  if  somewhat  dry, 
perception  of  New  England  country  life,  of  a  marked  allegorizing  tend- 
ency, and  of  an  almost  morbid  persistency  in  the  use  of  physical 
symbols  —  the  "Minister's  Black  Veil,"  for  a  striking  instance.  His 
achievement,  if  exquisite  in  quality  when  at  its  best,  was  on  the  whole 
tenuous  and  unreal.  It  was  novel  chiefly  in  its  power  to  illuminate 
the  darker  recesses  of  the  Puritan  conscience,  and  this  it  did  with  a  lack 
of  essential  simplicity.  At  forty -two  his  work  was  still  tentative, 
immature,  and,  except  to  the  most  discerning  readers,  inconsiderable. 
Oae  might  imagine  the  years  of  voluntary  seclusion,  the  flickering  hopes 
of  literary  greatness,  and  the  bitter  experience  of  extreme  poverty  most 
inadequately  repaid  by  the  fame  of  a  minor  writer  and  the  confident 
expectation  of  his  wife  and  a  friend  or  two. 

If  one  had  so  judged,  the  publication  of  "The  Scarlet  Letter  "  would 
have  abruptly  changed  the  verdict.  In  that  book  Hawthorne  put  the 
quintessence  of  all  qualities  which  lay  potentially  in  his  previous  work 
—  an  extraordinary  power  of  visualization,  a  sense  for  the  physical 
symbol,  and  a  relentless  pursuit  of  the  symptoms  of  disordered  con- 
science. By  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  he  stands  or  falls.  It  is  surprising, 
then,  to  find  that  Professor  Woodberry  regards  the  book  as  a  tour  de 
force  resulting  from  a  masterly  misrepresentation  of  the  Puritan  idea  of 
sin  and  punishment.  I  have  put  crudely  what  is  better  expressed  in 
his  final  word  on  "  The  Scarlet  Letter : " 

Its  truth,  intense,  fascinating,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  a  half-truth,  and  the  darker 
half;  it  is  the  shadow  of  which  the  other  half  is  light;  it  is  the  wrath  of  which  the 
other  half  is  love.  A  book  from  which  light  and  love  are  absent  may  hold  us  by- 
its  truth  to  what  is  dark  in  life ;  but,  in  the  highest  sense,  it  is  a  false  book.  It  is 
a  chapter  in  the  literature  of  moral  despair,  and  is  perhaps  most  tolerated  as  a  con- 
demnation of  the  creed  which,  through  imperfect  comprehension,  it  travesties. 

Here  is  a  double  charge :  first  the  characters  in  "  The  Scarlet  Letter " 
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act  upon  a  false  morality  — this  one  might  concede;  second,  they  act  in 
ways  abhorrent  to  Puritan  human  nature.  If  this  be  so,  they  are  but 
morbid  phantoms  of  Hawthorne's  imagination;  and  Arthur  Dimmesdale, 
Hester,  and  Roger  Chillingworth  are  no  more  real  than  the  metallic 
forest  in  Baudelaire's  "Fleurs  du  Mai."  Professor  Woodberry  might 
well  hesitate  to  accept  the  full  implication  of  his  own  criticism.  To 
say  that  both  Chillingworth  and  Dimmesdale  represent  a  perversion  of 
the  Puritan  spirit  may  he  true ;  but  was  it  not  a  common  and  a  char- 
acteristic perversion?  No  one  who  has  faced  the  awful  hazard  of  elec- 
tion unto  eternal  damnation,  and  speculated  upon  the  sin  without  for- 
giveness, will  find  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  motives  that  actuate 
Hawthorne's  dramatis  persona?,  and  in  accepting  their  actions  as  prob- 
able, and  even  natural.  The  dramatic,  the  almost  sensational,  methods 
of  the  book,  are  superficial,  and  affect  only  the  mise  en  scene.  So  far, 
I  believe,  many  will  take  issue  with  me  against  Professor  Woodberry. 
But  his  general  judgment  that  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  is  a  masterpiece  of 
the  narrower,  tenser,  and  gloomier  sort  can  hardly  be  gainsaid ;  while 
his  statement  of  Hawthorne's  detachment  from  his  own  creations  seems 
fairly  conclusive: 

This  stoicism,  which  was  in  Hawthorne,  is  a  primary  element  in  his  moral 
nature,  in  him  as  well  as  in  his  work;  it  is  visited  with  few  touches  of  tenderness 
and  pity;  the  pity  one  feels  is  not  in  him,  it  is  in  the  pitiful  thing,  which  he  presents 
objectively,  sternly,  unrelentingly. 

This  certain  undeniable  hardness  of  his  genius  is  in  striking  contrast 
to  his  shy,  friendly  personality.  This  side  of  the  man  is  very  fully  and 
attractively  displayed.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  felt  great 
personal  tenderness  beyond  his  immediate  family  and  his  friends,  Bridge 
and  Pierce.  People  and  causes  alike  failed  to  engage  him.  Transcen- 
dentalism, the  abolition  movement,  and  the  civil  war  found  him  an 
amused,  an  indifferent,  or  at  best  a  mystified,  observer.  It  may  have 
been  some  casual  infelicity  that  sent  the  chills  down  Whittier's  back 
during  his  single  call  on  Hawthorne  but  it  is  certain  that  Hawthorne 
never  fully  learned  to  live  on  terms  of  frank  intercourse  with  his  equals. 
Whether  a  more  normal  life  and  an  earlier  success  would  not  have 
broadened  and  humanized  his  genius  is  an  idle  speculation.  It  might 
have  impaired  that  authentic  provinciality  —  in  the  works,  not  in  the 
man  —  which  Professor  Woodberry  justly  rates  so  highly.  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  recall  that  he  won  success  in  his  own  way,  and  that  his  last 
book,  aThe  Marble  Faun,"  if  it  lacks  the  constructive  quality  of  his 
earlier  works,  shows  that  his  soul  was  hospitable  to  the  charm  of  an 
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alien  civilization,  and  that  his  relentless  morality  was  at  the  last  tem- 
pered with  a  finer  tolerance  and  hope  of  reconciliation. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  considerations  that  Professor  Wood- 
berry's  sympathetic  biography  raises;  and  in  this  case  the  reviewer  is 
happily  relieved  from  the  temptation  to  say  everything  at  once,  for  the 
book  is  a  permanent  contribution  to  literature,  and  will  surely  attach 
itself  to  Hawthorne's  lasting  fame. 

Sir  Alfred  Ly all's  "Life  of  Tennyson"1  is  rather  a  critique  than  a 
biography.  The  remembrance  of  his  friend's  dislike  of  publicity  has 
undoubtedly  influenced  the  biographer  in  this  matter,  and  the  reader  is 
likely  to  find  the  narrative  somewhat  barren  of  incident  and  lacking  in 
personal  quality.  Considered  as  a  discussion  of  Tennyson's  poetry,  it 
has  many  quiet  excellences.  Wanting  salient  stylistic  features  and  fol- 
lowing the  consensus  of  critical  opinion,  one  is  likely  to  underestimate 
its  breadth  of  view  and  essential  soundness.  Proper  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  the  rhetorical  value  of  Tennyson's  poetry — a  concrete  merit 
which  is  too  little  regarded  by  critics  with  an  impressionistic  or  an  ethi- 
cal bias,  but  which  is  likely  to  set  Tennyson  beside  Spenser  as  "  a  poets' 
poet."  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  also  shows  how  fully  Tennyson  partook  of  all 
the  poetical  tendencies  of  his  time,  though  yielding  to  no  current  eccen- 
tricities. It  is  this  that  places  him  "in  the  right  apostolic  succession  " 
of  English  poetry.  Arnold  outranks  him  in  consistency  of  poetical 
creed,  Browning  has  a  fuller  vitality  and  more  penetrating  harmonies, 
though  rarely ;  Swinburne  possesses  greater,  if  an  ill-regulated,  virtuosity. 
Yet  all  three  could  better  be  spared  than  Tennyson.  He  is  the  epitome, 
not  of  the  best  thinking,  perhaps,  but  of  the  finest  feeling  of  the  Victo- 
rian age,  everything  that  a  follower  of  Keats  and  a  contemporary  of 
Newman  and  Huxley  should  have  been. 

An  artist  to  the  finger  tips,  so  far  as  the  fair  ordering  of  words  was 
concerned,  he  was  always  in  danger  of  accepting  the  sentimental  for  the 
sublime,  and  of  mistaking  the  excursions  of  an  ardent  spirit  for  advances 
toward  general  truth.  Upon  this  average  British  quality,  with  its  lean- 
ing towards  "  prettification  "  in  art  and  emotionalism  in  philosophy,  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall  rightly  insists.  It  is  fundamental  in  the  character  of 
Tennyson,  and  the  cause  of  his  supreme  merit.  That  isolation,  in 
virtue  of  which  Tennyson  is  associated  with  Hawthorne  and  Millet, 
was  apparently  acquired  rather  than  constitutional.  It  was  less  the 
result  of  deliberate  choice  than  the  natural  reaction  c  i  straitened  circum- 
stances and  lack  of  appreciation  upon  a  sensitive  nature.     If,  curiously, 

1  Macmillan:  (English  Men  of  Letters.) 
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his  dread  of  the  throng  and  his  distaste  for  miscellaneous  associations 
became  more  marked  as  his  fame  and  the  allurements  of  social  oppor- 
tunity increased,  this  isolation  he  intuitively  sought  as  the  con- 
dition of  responsiveness  to  the  great  emotions  of  his  time.  In  his 
capacity  of  seer  and  prophet  he  dwelt  in  the  desert,  where  his  vision 
was  clearest  and  his  utterance  gained  clarity  and  force.  It  is  this 
detachment  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  respond  only  to  the  nobler 
emotions  of  his  age,  rejecting  cheap  contemporaneity ;  while  his  essential 
community  of  thought  with  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote  prevented 
entanglement  in  metaphysical  webs  of  his  own  weaving  —  snares  that 
Arnold's  "ineffectual  angel"  constantly  laid  for  himself.  The  solitude 
of  Tennyson,  then,  has  something  priestly  and  vicarious  about  it,  and 
is  far  less  personal  than  that  of  Shelley  or  of  Hawthorne.  This  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  while  no  one  would  go  to  Shelley  or  to  Haw- 
thorne in  a  spiritual  emergency,  many  an  indignant  spirit  has  made 
"Locksley  Hall"  its  own  cry  for  social  justice,  and  thousands  of  bewil- 
dered souls  have  found  in  "In  Memoriam"  marvellous  consolation. 

Tennyson  has  so  completely  expressed  our  own  thoughts  that  there 
is  a  very  general  agreement  as  to  the  relative  rank  of  his  poems.  No- 
body will  dispute  that  the  best  of  his  poetry  was  written  by  1850,  the 
year  of  "In  Memoriam,"  except  such  as  maintain  that  "The  Idylls  of 
the  King  "  are  to  be  included  in  his  best  work.  These  neo-Arthurians 
have  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  against  them.  With  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  most  read- 
ers will  see  in  the  Idylls  a  certain  Victorian  diffuseness  in  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  expression  which  takes  them  out  of  Tennyson's  highest  work. 
In  the  conclusion  that  Tennyson  the  artist,  the  creator  of  beautiful 
scenes  and  the  weaver  of  lovely  verse,  is  likely  to  outlive  Tennyson  the 
seer,  those  who  have  tested  the  seer's  message  and  found  it  good  will 
be  loath  to  concur.  But  time  has  ever  had  an  ungracious  habit  of 
refusing  to  convert  temporary  utility  into  permanent  profit;  and  it 
seems  likely,  as  is  also  the  probability  in  Whitman's  case,  that  Tenny- 
son's more  casual  and  spontaneous  production  is  to  be  his  most  dur- 
able monument. 

Jean  Francois  Millet's  achievement  is  singularly  consistent  and  com- 
plete. Suffering  far  more  than  Hawthorne  from  poverty  and  neglect, 
he  accepted  his  isolation  with  a  rare  serenity  as  the  condition  of  being 
true  to  himself.  Unlike  Tennyson,  who  sallied  periodically  into  the 
stress  of  the  general  life,  he  set  himself  with  a  greater  simplicity  than 
either  to  understand  the  smaller  life  that  lay  about  him  and  to  express 
it  with  a  largeness  and  directness  which  humbler  art  had  previously  seen 
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only  in  Rembrandt.  The  oneness  of  the  soil  and  the  man  who  tills  it, 
the  correlation  of  the.progress  of  the  seasons  and  the  passing  of  each  day 
with  the  ordinary  human  duties  and  the  customary  moods  of  men  he 
felt  intuitively.  A  noble  and  expressive  line  came  to  him  by  nature, 
and  he  early  learned  the  secret  of  simplified  and  harmonious  color. 
His  artistic  equipment  was  early  and  easily  won,  and  when  he  felt  it 
to  be  adequate  he  put  aside  experiment.  In  fact,  his  preoccupation 
with  the  subject  and  the  idea  was  such  that  technical  matters  hardly 
were  a  serious  concern  to  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  his 
charcoal  drawings  and  pastels,  done  with  great  economy  of  workmanship, 
are  in  general  more  accomplished  and  complete  than  his  more  labored 
oil  paintings.  He  was  almost  free  from  the  irritability  of  genius.  He 
married  early,  and  throughout  his  life  accepted  the  heavy  cares  of  a 
large  family  and  a  straitened  household.  To  material  was  added  phys- 
ical distress.     The  dreaded  nervous  headache  was  never  far  distant. 

Naturally  the  record  of  such  a  life  is  wholly  lacking  in  incident  and 
somewhat  gray  and  monotonous.  It  is,  however,  a  story  too  instructive 
and  fortifying  to  leave  untold,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ady1  ("Julia  Cart- 
wright  ")  has  done  well  to  translate  all  the  memorials  of  Millet  and 
gather  them,  with  sufficient  illustrations  to  show  the  range  of  his 
genius,  into  a  volume  for  English  readers.  Naturally  the  biography, 
begun  by  Sensier  and  finished  by  Paul  Mantz,  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  this  work;  but  Mrs.  Ady  has  gleaned  faithfully  from  various  sources, 
and  has  fully  utilized  all  the  extant  material,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  memoirs  of  William  Hunt.  The  simple,  at  times  almost 
Biblical,  style  of  the  peasant  painter  suffers  very  little  loss  in  transla- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Ady's  book  includes  nearly  all  the  material  that  is  worth 
preservation.  Her  modest  part  of  supplying  the  narrative  links,  if 
marred  by  occasional  exuberances,  is  well  performed. 

The  struggles  of  Millet,  lightened  by  the  care  of  Sensier,  and  bright- 
ened by  the  friendly  services  of  Rousseau,  Diaz,  and  the  American, 
Hunt,  are  only  different  from  those  of  the  peasants,  whom  he  loved  to 
paint,  by  reason  of  his  consciousness  that  he  had  a  valuable  message  to 
give  to  the  world,  which  the  world  would  not  hear.  Against  this 
neglect  he  seldom  rebelled.  He  had  said  when,  stung  by  the  title, 
"the  master  of  the  nude,"  he  left  Paris:  "When  I  set  my  foot  on  the 
grass,  I  shall  be  free  ";  and  he  cheerfully  paid  the  price  of  freedom  in 
1  lug  poverty  and  obscurity.     Fortunate  and  thrice-blessed  is  that  artist 

1  "Jean  Francois  Millet:  His  Life  and  Letters ; "  (9  photogravure  illustrations.) 
Macmillan. 
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whose  life  follows  naturally  the  ideals  of  his  art.  Almost  everything 
that  Millet  has  said  about  his  painting  might  be  •  applied  to  him  per- 
sonally. In  a  letter  to  Sensier,  which  accompanied  those  three  great 
paintings,  the  "Woman  Drawing  Water,"  the  "Woman  Feeding  Chick- 
ens," and  the  "Sheep  Shearing,"  Millet  writes: 

I  try  to  make  things  look  as  if  they  were  not  brought  together  by  chance  or  for 
the  occasion,  but  were  united  by  a  strong  and  indispensable  bond.  I  want  the 
people  I  represent  to  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  their  place,  and  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  they  could  ever  think  of  being  anything  but  what  they  are. 
People  and  things  should  always  be  there  for  a  definite  purpose. 

He  believed  that  things  had  a  kind  of  inherent  beauty  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  artist  to  detect  and  reproduce,  and  was  an  enemy  of  all 
academic  ideals  of  the  beautiful.  And  yet,  though  depending  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  life  about  him  and  calling  himself  "a  peasant  of 
peasants,"  he  neglected  none  of  the  means  of  culture.  He  read,  as  only 
persons  of  serene  and  leisurely  habit  can,  Dante  in  the  Italian,  Shake- 
speare and  the  Greeks  in  his  own  tongue.  He  planned  to  illustrate 
the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  —  a  fact  which  should  prove  that  his  view  of 
the  life  of  the  soil  had  no  tinge  of  socialism  or  pessimism.  Of  course 
this  was  charged,  especially  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  long  before  Mr. 
Markham  had  composed  resonant  blank  verse  on  the  subject.  Such 
interpretations  merely  amused  the  artist,  and  he  set  himself  the  more 
resolutely  "  to  putting  things  in  their  place  "  —  to  seeing  the  orderliness 
and  beauty  of  life  near  the  soil.  In  his  painting,  too,  he  respected  the 
great  traditions.  His  vision  of  life  was  his  own ;  but  to  express  it  he 
studied  profoundly  Michael  Angelo  and  Correggio,  and  drew  something 
of  collateral  inspiration  from  the  primitives. 

The  unworldliness  of  his  nature  is  shown  in  his  relations  to  Sensier, 
who  became  his  banker,  landlord,  agent,  critic,  and  biographer  —  and 
always  stood  his  friend.  Mrs.  Ady  insinuates  that  this  relation  was 
not  disinterested  on  Sensier' s  part  —  an  allegation  which  lacks  proof, 
and,  if  made,  should  be  proved.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  that  matter, 
Sensier  was  a  good  agent ;  and  but  for  his  constant  services,  Millet  would 
hardly  have  kept  heart  to  proceed  toward  his  final  success. 

Fiction. 

In  the  sea  story  "Typhoon,"  '  Mr.  Conrad  gives  us  less  than  usual 
of  the  atmosphere  of  a  mysterious  "somewhere  East  of  Suez."  If  his 
background  is  as  vast  as  the  China  ocean  and  the  sinister  recesses 

1 G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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of  the  air  from  which  the  typhoon  descends  in  wrath,  his  immediate 
scene  is  no  larger  than  the  freighter  "Nan-Shan,"  Clyde  built,  and  flying 
the  Siamese  flag  from  Bangkok  to  any  point  in  the  narrow  seas.  The 
ship  is  the  hero,  next  to  the  ship  Captain  MacWhirr  —  a  man  as  inca- 
pable of  harboring  a  fancy  or  a  novel  idea  as  he  was  of  neglecting  a 
recognized  duty. 

He  found  very  little  occasion  to  talk.  There  were  matters  of  duty,  of  course  — 
directions,  orders,  and  so  on,  but  the  past  being  to  his  mind  done  with,  and  the 
future  not  there  yet,  the  more  general  actualities  of  the  day  required  no  comment, 
because  facts  speak  for  themselves  with  overwhelming  precision. 

If  the  "Nan-Shan,"  stupidly  driven  through  the  centre  of  a  typhoon, 
is  the  hero,  the  mate,  Jukes,  is  the  chorus  of  the  sea  tragedy.  A  hero, 
too,  in  his  way,  he  feels  his  own  courage  and  fears,  shrinks  with  every 
blow  that  seeks  the  life  of  the  devoted  ship,  appreciates  the  mad  energy 
of  the  engineers  deep  below  the  scourging  of  the  great  seas,  the  abject 
terror  of  the  crew,  the  horror  of  the  hell  of  coolies  in  the  forecastle. 
Towards  others  Jukes  is  efficient.  He  heartens  the  sailors,  ropes  in  the 
fighting,  struggling  mass  of  Chinamen  that  falls  with  a  "  five  ton " 
impact  upon  the  ship's  side  as  she  swings;  but  generally  he  feels  him- 
self and  the  situation  in  a  way  we  are  wont  to  call  artistic ;  and  if  we 
see  the  terror  of  that  unequal  battle  with  the  cruellest  of  winds  and 
seas,  we  see  it  chiefly  through  Jukes'  eyes. 

The  story,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  unlike  Mr.  Kipling's  "The  Ship 
that  Found  Herself  " ;  but  it  avoids  the  rather  mechanical  impersonation 
of  that  thrilling  tale.  Mr.  Conrad's  ship  is  not  unduly  affected  with 
nerves.  She  is  a  veritable  ship  suffering  under  the  uttermost  stress  of 
wind  and  wave,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  the  receptacle  of  a  varied  life, 
which  strives,  endures,  cringes,  and  rages.  And  the  literary  manner, 
too,  is  more  sober  and  veracious  than  that  of  the  story  we  have  men- 
tioned. The  paragraph  describing  the  first  onslaught  of  the  typhoon 
illustrates  Mr.  Conrad's  command  of  niceties  of  stylistic  effect,  his  power 
of  conveying  simultaneously  the  physical  fact  and  its  moral  effect : 

It  was  something  formidable  and  swift,  like  the  sudden  smashing  of  a  Vial  of 
"Wrath.  It  seemed  to  explode  all  round  the  ship  with  an  overpowering  concussion 
and  a  rush  of  great  waters,  as  if  an  immense  dam  had  blown  up  to  windward.  It 
destroyed  at  once  the  organized  life  of  the  ship  by  its  shattering  effect.  In  an  instant 
the  men  lost  touch  of  each  other.  This  is  the  disintegrating  power  of  a  great  wind. 
It  isolates  one  from  one's  kind.  An  earthquake,  a  landslip,  an  avalanche,  overtake  a 
man,  as  it  were  —  without  passion.  A  furious  gale  attacks  him  like  a  personal 
enemy,  tries  to  grasp  his  limbs,  fastens  upon  his  mind,  seeks  to  rout  his  very  spirit 
out  of  him. 
26 
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The  passage  well  illustrates  the  technical  excellences  which  make 
Mr.  Conrad  one  of  the  greatest  craftsmen  in  fiction  to-day.  How  great 
an  artist  he  is  can  be  decided  only  when  his  peculiar  kind  of  impression- 
ism has  had  a  longer  test. 

Poetry. 

The  poetry  of  Father  Tabb  is  so  familiar  in  the  magazines  and  so 
unobtrusively  good  that  few  of  us  realize  how  nearly  perfect  it  is  in  its 
kind.  This  will  be  the  reflexion  of  every  lover  of  poetry  who  comes 
upon  the  little  book  of  "Later  Lyrics,"  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
A  certain  alertness  of  fancy  which  recalls  at  once  Herrick  and  the 
lighter  productions  of  the  metaphysical  poets  is  Father  Tabb's  distinctive 
quality.  The  simplest  object  suggests  a  figure  or  a  philosophy;  and 
if  in  these  poems  a  few  lines  long  he  merely  grazes  deeper  issues,  he 
flutters  as  unhesitating  to  the  brink  of  some  abyss  of  thought  as  he 
engages  in  the  momentary  pursuit  of  a  rare  metaphor.  He  shows,  as 
his  poetry  reveals  him,  the  attractive  conjunction  of  playfulness  of  mind 
with  gravity  of  soul.  His  instrument  is  of  small  range,  but  he  knows 
its  modulations  thoroughly,  and  his  brief  melody  carries  the  suggestion 
of  larger  strains.  The  best  of  his  verse  should  last  with  the  best  of 
Emerson,  and  not  disgrace  its  company.  These  qualities,  the  challeng- 
ing mind,  the  ready  conceit  for  a  novel  thought,  the  suggestion  of  a  wider 
application,  rare  integrity  of  style,  all  appear  in  the  following  poem : 

WOOD-GRAIN 

!    This  is  the  way  that  the  sap-river  ran 
From  the  root  to  the  top  of  the  tree  — 
Silent  and  dark, 
Under  the  Bark, 
"Working  a  wonderful  plan 

That  the  leaves  never  know, 

And  the  branches  that  grow 

On  the  brink  of  the  tide  never  see. 

Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

That  a  valetudinarian  printer  and  a  somewhat  ridiculous  person  should  at  the 
age  of  fifty  create  a  new  kind  of  literature,  and  toward  sixty  produce  what  remains 
almost  its  highest  example,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  with  which  the  Providence  that 
guides  the  course  of  letters  loves  to  bring  to  naught  the  wisdom  of  the  wise.  As 
one  runs  over  the  list  of  initiators  —  Petrarch,  Marlowe,  Montaigne,  Corneille  (for 
example)  —  Samuel  Richardson  takes  on  a  parvenu  aspect.  They  would  certainly 
have  repudiated  the  author  of  "Clarissa  Harlowe,"  while  he  as  certainly  would 
have  found  none  of  our  four,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Petrarch,  whose  com- 
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pany  he  could  have  tolerated  or  whose  intellectual  maimers  he  could  have  approved. 
Yet  none  of  these  greater  figures  has  gained  so  great  a  following,  or  so  profoundly- 
altered  the  taste  of  many  nations.  Mr.  Dobson  in  his  little  book  on  Richardson ' 
does  not  tell  us  how  a  man  of  narrow  intelligence,  conventional  morals,  and  keyhole 
habits  of  observation  emerged  in  middle  life  as  the  first  great  novelist  and  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  sentimental  realism.  He  does,  however,  give  so  vivid  and  circum- 
stantial an  account  of  Richardson's  daily  walk  and  conversation  that  the  marvel  of 
his  literary  greatness  is  much  enhanced. 

John  Ruskin,  who,  significantly,  was  an  avowed  admirer  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,  had  throughout  something  of  Richardson's  valetudinarian  quality.  But  his 
peculiar  kind  of  mental  invalidism  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  poetic  prose  and  in  a 
feverish  attempt  —  relatively  a  successful  one  —  to  force  a  dull  generation  to  perceive 
beauty  in  nature  and  in  human  life.  His  friend  and  biographer,  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison,1 has,  it  seems  to  me,  partly  confused  a  want  of  logical  coherency  in  Ruskin's 
message  with  a  want  of  influence.  The  book  is  not  an  ungenerous  one ;  it  contains, 
indeed,  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Ruskin's  personality;  and  the  rigorous  applica- 
tion of  logical  criteria  to  Ruskin's  social  teaching  is  made  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  essay  has  a  tendency  to  work  on  the  principle  of  exclusion; 
to  show  what  Ruskin  was  not  rather  than  what  he  was.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  his  very  valuable  book,  has  hardly  explained  the  reasons  for  Ruskin's  power  and 
influence. 

Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's  two  recent  biographies  —  "Longfel- 
low "  2  and  "  Whittier  "  ' — differ  only  in  subject  and  imprint.  Each  is  the  tribute 
of  a  friend  to  a  friend ;  each  has  the  merits  that  come  from  the  intimate  view,  and 
the  defects  that  arise  from  lack  of  critical  detachment.  Longfellow  was  for  two 
generations  Colonel  Higginson's  neighbor,  and  was  bound  to  him  in  community  of 
taste  as  well  as  by  those  more  formal  bonds  which  Boston  is  so  fortunate  in  estab- 
lishing between  its  best  spirits.  It  was  inevitable  that  Colonel  Higginson  should 
approach  his  task  in  the  spirit  of  a  club  mate.  Whittier  was  in  a  sense  his  ethical 
master.  The  books  are  memoires  pour  servir  —  collections  of  material  which  only 
their  author  could  contribute.  Some  day  a  skilled  bookmaker  will  extract  from 
these  two  volumes  a  book  smaller  than  either,  entitled  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Two  New  England  Poets."  To  many  readers,  who  accept  the  books  as  they  are  with 
gratitude,  it  will  seem  a  pity  that  Colonel  Higginson  has  not  made  that  book  himself. 

Among  the  many  reprints  and  new  editions  of  standard  literature,  the  Virginia 
Edition  op  Poe,3  in  seventeen  small  volumes,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting.  The 
three  editors,  all  now  or  formerly  connected  with  the  University  of  Virginia,  assert 
first,  that  they  have  restored  the  text  of  Poe  to  the  form  in  which  he  left  it,  and,  next, 
that  they  have  added  to  the  body  of  his  works  three  volumes  of  previously  unpublished 
writings.  The  question  of  the  text  remains  an  open  one.  A  scholarly  reviewer  in  the 
"Nation  "  for  December  5  declares  that  Griswold  had  Poe's  manuscript  authority  for 
all  changes  which  first  appear  in  his  edition.  The  "Nation"  reviewer  also  declares 
the  charge  that  Griswold  re-wrote  several  of  the  papers  in  "The  Literati"  to  be  ab- 
solutely false.  These  matter  remain  under  adjudication.  Meanwhile  there  is  un- 
questionably a  considerable  ingathering  of  Poe's  minor  papers  to  be  credited  to  the 
Virginia  editors. 

1  Macmillan:  (English  Men  of  Letters.) 

2  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. :  (American  Men  of  Letters.) 
8T.  Y.  Crowell&Co. 
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Many  painters  note,  with  regret,  that  the  general  public  sees  more 
in  sculpture  than  ever  it  does  in  painting,  apart  from  the  mere  story- 
telling of  it.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  unin- 
formed beholder  can  see  all  around  the  work  of  sculpture,  or  at  least 
can  see  into  it  deeply,  and  that  he  understands  dimly  that  its  sur- 
faces reproduce  more  or  less  exactly  the  solid  forms  which  nature 
has  held  up  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  whereas  the  flat  surface  upon 
which  those  forms  are  in  a  way  represented  is  a  mystery  to  him  and 
remains  so.  That  is,  indeed,  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  of  "artistic 
criticism  "  of  every  sort,  from  the  most  elaborate  analysis  by  Armstrong 
or  Stephenson  or  LaFarge,  writing  carefully,  to  the  chat  of  Sunday  vis- 
itors. Painting  is  so  very  abstract  and  remote  from  reality.  Painting 
is  so  purely  a  convention.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  representation 
of  objects  in  full  color,  or  such  representation  in  mere  light  and  shade, 
as  in  a  crayon  drawing  or  an  etching,  is  the  more  completely  a  conven- 
tion. In  the  one  case  you  have  the  abandonment  of  that  which  is  so 
important  to  us  in  the  external  world  —  the  colors  of  things ;  in  the 
other  case  you  have  the  retention  of  that  important  part  of  external 
nature.  But  then  the  work  of  close  representation  becomes  so  much 
more  difficult  by  the  admitted  addition  of  the  colors  of  things,  that  other 
abstractions  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  work,  in  order  to 
give  it  unity  and  to  make  one  agreeable  design  out  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  confused  medley. 

"  To  make  an  agreeable  design  "  —  that  is,  after  all,  the  purpose  of 
the  painter.  When  Kuskin  says  that  one  ought  not  to  call  himself  a 
judge  of  painting  unless  he  can  tell  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  one  by  a 
side  glance  as  he  goes  along  the  gallery  —  I  quote  from  memory  —  he 
is  referring  to  that  matter  of  making  a  good  design.  Much  as  he  has 
preached  the  contrary  doctrine,  the  doctrine  which  to  many  of  us  seems 
a  heresy,  namely,  that  a  painting  is  more  or  less  good  as  it  represents 
nature  more  or  less  closely,  he  always  retains  so  much  sense  of  the  veri- 
ties of  fine  art  that,  in  such  dicta  as  the  one  just  cited,  he  states  the 
truth  about  it,  as  it  were,  unconsciously. 
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Why  is  Homer  Martin  one  of  the  chief  of  modern  landscape  painters  ? 
It  is  because  every  one  of  his  compositions  is  a  beautiful  design.  Why 
does  an  able  English  critic,  speaking  of  a  contemporary  artist  and  com- 
paring his  work  with  that  of  Franz  Hals,  both  as  work  of  pure  tech- 
nique and  as  artistic  work  in  the  general  sense,  distinguish  sharply  and 
say  that  his  modern  paints  as  well  as  Franz  Hals  ever  painted,  while  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  is  far  from  being  as  great  an  artist  as  Franz 
Hals?  The  meaning  is  that,  if  you  examine  the  handling  of  the  brush, 
and  the  choice,  the  preparation,  the  combination,  and  the  laying  on  of 
the  color,  you  will  find  that  in  this  as  in  the  precise  setting  down  of 
forms,  the  modern  is  as  able  an  executant  as  the  seventeenth  century 
artist  was ;  but  that  if  you  ask  what  the  artistic  intention  and  the 
artistic  result  was,  in  both  cases,  you  will  find  that  Franz  Hals  is  a 
great  and  rounded  genius,  complete  on  every  side  as  far  as  his  work 
required  completeness,  armed  at  all  points,  and,  in  short,  a  producer  of 
admirable  designs  admirably  carried  out.  Franz  Hals,  according  to  this 
writer,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  portrait  painters,  and  could  bring 
together  a  dozen  portraits  into  one  composition,  or  satisfy  the  eye  and 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  treatment  of  a  single  head,  with  the 
arms,  hands,  pose  of  body,  and  combination  of  surfaces,  as  of  skin,  of 
leather,  of  silk,  of  felt,  and  of  steel,  so  as  to  produce  in  every  case  a 
great  and  satisfying  design ;  whereas  it  could  not  be  said  of  that  mod- 
ern, or  of  more  than  one  here  and  one  there  among  all  the  moderns,  able 
as  many  of  them  are,  that  such  perfectness  of  result  was  discoverable  in 
their  work. 

That  is  where  the  many-sided,  restless,  and  discontented  modern 
spirit  leaves  us.  Things  are  better,  now  that  the  world  has  come  to 
understand ;  they  are  a  shade  better  in  that  we  realize  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  our  intelligence  and  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  our 
energy  goes  into  money-making,  and  what  is  immediately  connected 
with  it  in  the  way  of  scientific  discovery,  administration,  and  the  like. 
Things  are  better,  now  that  this  is  clearly  understood,  than  they  were 
seventy  years  ago,  when  there  was  still  a  vague  hope  that  all  good  things 
would  come  with  democracy,  and  that  the  artist  must  of  necessity  rise 
to  greater  heights  than  wrere  ever  known,  because  the  world  itself  was 
going  to  be  greater,  and  that,  right  away.  Should  not  art  grow  and 
expand  with  the  growth  of  the  world?  Now  we  know  that  only  by 
great  care,  constant  attention,  and  the  distinct  effort  to  detach  our  arts 
from  the  questions  of  money -making,  only  by  the  devoted  self-sacrifice 
of  a  certain  small  number  of  able  men  who  might  make  fortunes  in 
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other  lines  but  who  prefer  to  live  unknown  and  to  paint,  can  art  be 
kept  alive  at  all. 

Things  are  better,  therefore :  there  is  nothing  like  looking  facts  in 
the  face  and  knowing  the  worst.  The  artist  can  still  find  appreciation 
among  his  fellow  artists,  and  sympathy  from  the  small  body  of  those 
who  are  not  exactly  his  fellow  artists,  but  who  are  in  close  touch  with 
them  in  the  ways  of  regarding  the  external  world  and  society.  A  com- 
petence is  assured  to  every  one  who  has  ability  enough  to  be  warranted 
in  devoting  himself  to  the  artistic  career.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hindrance 
and  an  annoyance  for  these  to  see,  thrown  into  the  community  every 
year,  from  two  to  three  thousand  graduated  pupils  who  can  never  by  any 
possibility  become  artists,  and  who  have  yet  to  spend  months  and  years 
of  worried  anxiety  before  they  ascertain  the  fact  that  no  such  career  is 
possible  for  them.  That  false  hope  is  an  annoyance  and  a  distress  to 
the  pupils  themselves,  to  their  relatives,  and  to  the  teachers  who  have 
taught  them  as  it  were  under  protest.  It  is  also  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity, which  always  loses  by  uneconomic  conditions.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  condition  of  the  graphic  arts,  as  of  the  plastic  arts, 
is  steadily  improving. 

It  is  in  mural  painting  that  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made, 
at  least  in  the  United  States.  The  introduction  of  such  art  into  this 
country  is  of  very  recent  date.  It  was  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  there  was  produced  nearly  everything  that 
can  be  called  by  that  name.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  indeed  the 
pictures  of  William  Hunt  on  the  walls  of  the  capitol  at  Albany ;  and 
indeed  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  that  epoch,  arbitrarily  fixed,  that  those 
pictures  were  destroyed  —  partly  destroyed  and  partly  covered  up  by  the 
necessary  restoration  of  the  building.  Again,  it  was  previous  to  1885 
that  LaFarge's  paintings  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  were  produced,  and 
these  at  least  remain  complete.  In  like  manner  the  paintings  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas,  New  York,  were  completed  before  1880.  In 
either  case  the  subject  and  the  wall  space  were  taken  up  together,  con- 
sidered together,  and  treated  together,  and  all  this  with  the  result  of  a 
decoration  certainly  appropriate  and  almost  entirely  successful  as  inhe- 
rently good  and  well-placed  painting.  In  either  case  the  difficulties  of 
lighting  and  placing  were  great ;  and  in  either  case  there  were  differences 
of  opinion. 

The  friends  of  the  architect  thought  they  had  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  painter,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  painter 
were  able  to  say  that  his  work  was  so  much  more  important  and  more 
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brilliant  than  the  architectural  achievement,  the  shaping  of  the  interior 
design,  that  it  was  for  the  world  to  judge  whether  any  such  claim 
against  him  might  be  thought  to  hold.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case.  It  is.  of  course,  the  business  of  both  artists  to 
help  each  other,  but  it  must  be  the  builder  who  takes  precedence. 
The  painter  has  no  business  to  force  the  interior  of  the  building  out  of 
shape  by  means  of  its  own  decorations,  great  as  these  may  be  and  much 
as  we  may  esteem  them  even  beyond  the  artistical  treatment  of  the 
interior  considered  as  an  architectural  composition.  The  architect  may 
be  asked  not  to  hinder  the  painter,  but  assuredly  the  painter  must  be 
required  not  to  mar  the  architect's  composition.  Another  most  able 
mural  painter,  Elihu  Vedder,  said  in  an  off-hand  speech  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Mural  Painters  not  so  many  years  ago  that  he  had  this 
complaint  to  make  of  the  architects :  that  when  he  heard  there  was  a 
nice  piece  of  wall  reserved  for  him  and  he  came  to  look  at  it,  he  found 
that  the  architect  had  "filled  it  up  with  pilasters  and  things,"  and  had 
left  no  free  space  for  the  painter  to  expatiate  in.  To  such  a  complaint 
we  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  and  yet  Mr.  Vedder  would  be  the  first  man  to 
confess  that,  given  the  "pilasters,"  he  was  the  better  mural  painter  who 
might  know  how  to  disguise  them,  or  even  to  utilize  them  for  his  own 
purposes. 

When  in  January,  1899,  there  was  printed  a  list  of  such  works  then 
in  existence,  excluding,  because  already  destroyed,  those  of  the  Chicago 
Exhibition  of  1893,  it  was  found  that  about  one  hundred  separate  un- 
dertakings, or  groups,  or  achievements  in  such  art  existed  at  that  time. 
Some  of  these  achievements,  if  that  is  the  best  word,  included  many 
separate  compositions.  Thus,  one  of  them  included  the  whole  row  of 
lunettes  in  the  Astoria  Hotel ;  another,  two  great  lunettes ;  another,  four 
walls  of  a  large  room.  There  were  also  those  long  corridors  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  containing  a  dozen  paintings  yet  still  to  be  reckoned 
as  but  one  work  of  decorative  art.  Even  with  that  extension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  "a  piece  of  mural  painting,"  there  were  found  to 
be  a  hundred  achievements,  as  has  been  said;  and  these  were  the  work 
of  thirty-six  different  painters.  That  seemed  a  fail'  showing  for  the 
work  of  fifteen  years. 

And,  to  speak  first  of  the  work  of  Elihu  Vedder,  it  is  noticeable  how 
completely  he  has  created  for  himself  a  style  based  upon  firm  and  hard 
drawing,  positive  delineation,  exact  setting  down  of  bounding  lines, 
whether  of  the  main  mass  or  of  the  greater  detail,  direct  statement  in 
every  case,  and  no  shirking  of  the  asserted  fact.     Such  a  style  of  work 
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leads  directly  to  extreme  flatness,  and  to  the  absence  of  glow  or  splen- 
dor, in  short  to  the  absence  of  elaboration,  whether  in  the  use  of  color 
considered  as  the  main  purpose  of  the  design  or  even  in  the  use  of  light 
and  shade.  You  are  not  a  great  colorist  if  you  are  thinking  first  of  the 
firm  detachment  of  the  figure,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  background,  and 
of  the  complete  coordination  of  every  ascertainable  and  representable  fact 
concerning  the  play  of  muscles,  and  concerning  the  proportion  of  limbs  to 
trunk  and  of  trunk  to  head.  Turn  over  the  large  plates  of  Vedder's 
series  of  illustrations  to  Omar  Khayyam,  and  you  will  see  the  carrying 
out  of  this  idea.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  these  are  not  of  importance 
as  works  of  light  and  shade,  because  chiaro-oscuro  is  of  many  kinds, 
and  a  pattern  in  grays  with  a  very  little  pure  white  and  but  a  little 
more  of  a  positive  black  can  be  wrought  with  hard  outlines,  a  mosaic- 
like treatment,  as  well  as  with  subtle  gradations;  but  we  are  safe  in 
saying  that  no  wealth  of  chiaro-oscuro  is  possible  in  that  way. 

But  although  such  painting  as  this  will  never  give  that  ineffable 
charm  which  accompanies  the  highly  wrought  light  and  shade  of  Kem- 
brandt  or  the  colored  gradations  of  Veronese,  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands 
of  a  master,  of  filling  the  wall  space  admirably  and  of  completing  the 
stately  wall  with  absolute  fitness.  It  is  capable  also,  as  a  convincing 
example  in  a  private  house  in  New  York  may  show,  to  those  who  can 
visit  it,  of  reduction  in  scale  of  treatment  "  in  small "  of  incrustation  as 
a  series  of  medallions  into  a  general  composition  of  gold  or  of  non-sig- 
nificant mural  tinting.  Take  the  case  of  a  magnificent  chimney  piece, 
and  imagine  yourself  building  the  mere  enclosure  of  the  fireplace  in 
precious  marble  of  some  kind.  The  chances  are  that  Vedder's  simple 
scheme  of  color  and  still  more  simple  plan  of  light  and  shade  drawing 
would  yield  itself  better  to  the  rest  of  your  work  than  would  the  more 
subtle  manipulations  of  a  greater  colorist  or  of  a  more  devoted  master  of 
chiaro-oscuro.  All  this  would  seem  to  point  to  the  eminent  fitness  of 
Vedder's  designs  to  mosaic  rendering,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  one  piece 
of  mosaic  of  his  design  which  is  well  known,  that  under  the  stairs  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  brilliant  success.  Who 
shall  say,  however,  what  were  the  conditions  under  which  this  work 
was  carried  out? 

Consider  now  a  very  different  class  of  mural  painting,  and  look  at 
Crowninshield's  decorations  of  the  "caf£"  in  the  Manhattan  Hotel, 
New  York.  The  room  is  low,  large  and  low ;  the  wall  cannot  be  sixteen 
feet  high  anywhere,  and  half  of  this  surface  is  covered  by  a  high  dado 
of  light-colored  wood.     Untoward  conditions?     Perhaps  so;  but  there 
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are  few  awkward  straits  through  which  a  skilful  pilot  cannot  steer.  And 
this  is  what  Crowninshield,  for  his  part,  did  with  the  awkward  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself.  He  took  his  point  of  view  in  the  middle  of 
the  large,  square,  low-ceiled  room;  and  from  that  point  he  showed  the 
Campagna  and  the  Alban  Mountains.  On  every  side,  as  you  look  about, 
the  Eoman  landscape  swells  away  in  broad  stretches  of  rolling  plain 
bounded  and  framed  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the  high  hills. 

Now  Crowninshield,  who  is  not  a  coLrist,  has  yet  a  singular  and 
most  marked  power  over  landscape.  He  has  the  gift  of  making  his  cliffs 
rocky,  his  banks  of  earth  heavy,  his  hills  everlastingly  solid.  The  ex- 
ternal world  is  treated  in  an  abstract  way  in  many  of  our  modern  land- 
scapes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  more  essential  fact  in  them  than  most  land- 
scape photographs  can  give,  because  of  the  -mission  of  the  unnecessary 
facts  which  harass  and  confuse  the  mind  of  the  casual  observer.  So  in 
the  compositions  before  us :  while  the  abstractness  of  the  treatment  is 
carried  farther  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  an  "  easel  picture  "  or 
a  water-color  drawing  of  small  scale,  the  character  of  the  landscape  is, 
after  all,  the  same  as  in  those  smaller  works  by  this  artist.  The  land- 
scape is  singularly  real  in  the  true  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  the  presence  of 
the  out-of-door  Eoman  world  extra  muros  is  strongly  suggested ;  but  no 
one  would  think  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  cyclorama.  To  one  who 
thinks  that  landscape  has  been  too  much  neglected  as  a  means  of  mural 
decoration,  to  one  who  finds  nothing  in  the  work  of  the  great  Puvis 
more  admirable  than  his  free  and  masterly  use  of  landscape  in  this  con- 
nection, there  is  a  special  charm  in  this  work  of  Crowninshield' s. 

LaFarge  uses  landscape  freely  in  his  mural  paintings,  as,  indeed,  in 
his  windows;  notably  in  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
paintings,  that  of  the  chancel-end  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  New 
York,  it  is  used  with  great  effect,  but  chiefly  as  the  background  of  the 
figure  subjects,  and  it  is  consequently  slight  and  suggestive,  if  consid- 
ered as  landscape -painting.  It  is  not  in  this  way  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  as  a  very  essential  part  of  a  color-scheme — the  mellow  and 
glowing  background  upon  which  lighter  and  higher-keyed  passages  of 
color  are  wrought  into  a  common  harmony.  Painters  find  the  most 
serious  faults  in  the  composition  of  this  very  large  wall-painting;  but 
this  is  largely  because  they  do  not  much  consider  the  color  scheme  — 
what  it  requires  and  what  it  gives.  Painters  of  our  day  are  not  much 
interested  in  color.  When  you  hold  in  your  hand  a  worn  old  Chinese 
tray  of  parti-colored  enamel,  it  may  be  a  wonderful  mosaic,  as  fine  in 
line-drawing  and  subdivision  as  in  hue,  while  yet  a  faithful  tracing  of 
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the  lines  would  be  a  feeble  thing  indeed.  The  colors  in  a  pattern  fur- 
nish only  half  its  color-design.  Their  relative  positions,  their  relative 
sizes,  the  boundaries  of  each  as  it  fits  into  all  its  next  neighbors  —  that 
is  the  other  half.  And,  in  the  reverse  way,  if  you  see,  or  are  thinking 
of,  only  the  second  half,  it  is  poor  and  thin.  You  must  let  the  color 
also  work  upon  you. 

Still,  the  great  Ascension  painting  is  less  successful  in  its  separate 
figures  or  in  the  design  which  controls  them  all  than  it  is  in  that  set- 
ting of  landscape.  And  why?  Because  in  landscape  this  artist's  ex- 
traordinary power  of  color  composition  - —  of  composition  in  grave  and 
noble  hues  treated  for  and  by  themselves  —  has  an  almost  unlimited 
and  unfettered  scope.  The  actual  drawing  of  the  figures  is  not  stately, 
and  the  whole  composition  misses  something  in  missing  that  stateliness ; 
but  the  color  composition  is  of  unsurpassed  excellence,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  world  will  wake  up,  by  and  by,  to  the  fact  that  "the  first 
business  of  a  painter  is  to  paint."  On  the  whole,  the  two  lunettes  in 
the  Villard-Eeid  house  in  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the  most 
nearly  faultless  productions.  Each  of  them  fills  one  end  of  a  large  and 
high  dining-room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  curved  in  the  form  of  a  three- 
centred  or  basket  handle  arch.  Each  one  may  be  thirty  feet  long  in  ex- 
treme measurement.  The  lunette  which,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  ceil- 
ing, contains  much  more  space  than  a  mere  segment  of  a  circle  would 
have  given,  is  filled  in  either  case  with  seated  and  reclining  figures 
realistically  grouped,  as  indeed  befits  a  piece  of  work  with  domestic  sur- 
roundings of  correspondingly  simple  conception,  one  of  the  compositions 
standing  for  Music  and  the  other  for  the  Dance. 

In  a  different  spirit  are  conceived  those  paintings  by  Edward  Simmons 
which  adorn  the  principal  wall  of  one  of  the  great  rooms  in  a  New 
York  court-house  building,  a  recent  structure  of  monumental  ugliness. 
The  room  is  as  bare  and  raw  as  even  a  New  York  court-house  should 
be ;  and  therefore  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  the  decorative  fitness  of 
the  paintings  should  be  judged.  Wisely  the  artist  has  not  given  to 
these  pictures  much  strength  of  hue :  they  have  little  blue  and  green, 
little  red ;  simple  gradations  in  brown  and  white  seeming  to  form  the 
main  part  of  the  composition.  Within  these  limits,  however  —  limits 
which,  as  every  student  of  Northern  schools  of  painting  knows,  are 
sufficiently  large  —  there  is  color  as  well  as  dignity  of  composition  and 
masterfulness  of  individual  conception.  The  two  side  groups,  each  con- 
sisting of  three  figures,  called,  ordinarily,  "The  Fates,"  on  the  left,  and 
"Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  "  on  the  right,  are  oblongs,  large  enough 
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to  allow  of  figures  a  little  more  than  life  size.  They  are  impressive  alto- 
gether beyond  the  habit  of  modern  art.  The  central  panel,  high  and 
with  rounded  top,  is  in  a  way  more  perfunctory  in  design;  but  it  is 
entirely  appropriate,  it  nils  its  place  well,  and  it  helps  the  whole  com- 
position of  this  important  wall. 

The  same  artist's  work  in  the  building  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
somewhat  marred  by  patches  of  deep  red  and  other  hues  which  are  less 
connected  with  any  possible  color  composition  than  are  with  one  another 
the  forms,  the  light  and  shade,  the  larger  and  the  smaller  masses  of  the 
picture.  But  if  this  matter  of  hues,  that  is  to  say,  of  positive  color, 
were  eliminated,  as,  for  instance,  if  a  number  of  good  photographs  of 
the  lunettes  along  that  gallery  should  be  examined,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  composition  is  nearly  always  more  architectural  than  is  seen  in 
the  New  York  building,  and  that  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  strictly 
limited  space,  semi-circular  in  form  and  closely  attached  in  its  very 
nature  to  the  structure  and  essence  of  the  building  itself,  calls  for  such 
architectural  treatment.  If  there  were  a  sculptor  who  had  shown  him- 
self as  skilled  in  treating  architectural  problems  as  Mr.  Simmons  is  in 
painting,  the  way  to  a  revival  of  the  lost  art  of  architecture  in  its  more 
brilliant  forms  would  be  visible.  In  the  same  building  the  lunettes 
filled  by  Henry  Oliver  Walker  are  even  more  perfectly  harmonized  with 
the  building,  and  the  use  of  the  nude  and  the  draped  figure  to  fill  these 
spaces  is  even  more  remarkable.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  in  that 
only  one  figure  is  used  for  each  of  the  smaller  lunettes.  It  is  matter  of 
special  note  how  perfectly  each  figure  is  set  into  its  semi-circular  frame. 

There  must  be  a  moment's  return  to  the  matter  spoken  of  a  few 
sentences  above  —  the  matter  of  "patches  of  deep  red  and  other  hues." 
The  otherwise  eminently  and  highly  decorative  work  cf  Pierre  Victor 
Galland  is  marred  by  that  fault.  You  enter  a  room  which  is  adorned 
by  his  paintings  and  it  takes  some  minutes  to  see  anything  except  here 
a  patch  of  blue,  and  there  a  smaller  spot  of  red,  which,  after  a  while, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  semblance  of  a  cloak,  a  cap,  and  the  like. 
The  notion  of  a  system  of  color  which  would  render  these  things  undis- 
coverable  until  they  were  sought  for,  and  the  particular  shade  of  each 
garment  discoverable  only  to  one  who  asks  the  deliberate  question 
about  it,  seems  not  to  occur  to  artists  who  have  not  become,  by  nature 
or  by  teaching,  colorists  at  least  in  intention.  There  is  nothing  more 
curious  than  the  reluctance  of  painters  to  paint,  and  to  make  the  act  of 
'painting  —  of  giving  the  colored  look  of  things,  as  LaFarge  has  said  — 
their  principal  task  and  to  consider  it  their  highest  achievement. 
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It  is  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey's  immense  series  of 
paintings  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  fall  short  of  excellence  in  a 
serious  way.  In  n  respect  are  they  exclusively  wall  paintings :  they 
are  eminently,  in  their  character,  small  pictures  greatly  enlarged.  The 
unanimous  voice  of  those  painters  who  in  a  guarded  way  speak  of  their 
brother-artist's  wjrk  is  that  these  scenes  have  not  been  looked  at  with 
a  painter's  eye,  nor  has  the  embodiment  of  them  upon  the  wall  been 
wrought  out  with  a  painter's  touch.  It  is,  however,  in  this  matter  of 
spotty  and  unrelated  color  that  they  are  the  least  attractive ;  and,  of 
course,  the  quasi-impossibility  of  overcoming  this  defect  in  work  not 
primarily  a  col  rist's,  unless  the  whole  development  is  considered,  con- 
ceived, and  developed  in  and  upon  the  actual  wall  spaces  which  are  to 
receive  it,  must  be  fairly  evident  to  all  observers.  These  pictures, 
painted  in  another  land  and  under  other  skies,  exhibited  for  a  while  like 
easel  pictures  on  the  walls  of  a  top-lighted  gallery  in  New  York,  and 
then  put  up  in  place  in  a  low-browed,  side-lighted  room,  are  found  to 
have  suffered  from  those  untoward  conditions  in  just  the  way  in  which 
they  would  be  sure  to  suffer. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  smaller  and  more  portable  paint- 
ings in  which  the  great  character  of  work  prepared  for  mural  decora- 
tion may  be  predicated.  Thus,  Mr.  Thayer  keeps  his  work  so  well 
together  and  composes  in  so  masterful  a  way,  with  so  seemingly 
restrained,  but  really  strong  and  unfailing,  a  method,  that  one  longs  to 
add  a  little  glow,  a  little  mellowness  of  color,  and  then  to  expand  and 
extend  these  compositions  to  cover  great  surfaces  of  wall  in  our  public 
buildings.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  reasonableness  of 
such  a  dream  —  that  the  peculiar  massiveness  and  physical  dignity  of 
the  drawing  of  single  figures  and  of  the  juxtaposition  of  different  figures 
of  different  outlines,  different  external  characteristics,  different  aspects, 
both  human  and  artistic,  would  lead  directly  to  the  most  monumental  of 
wall  decorations  if  that  opportunity  were  offered. 

In  this  Mr.  Sargent  also  would  stand  at  the  front  were  he  to  relinquish 
portrait  painting,  in  part,  to  produce  more  permanent,  and,  above  all, 
more  widely  interesting  works.  His  paintings  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  are  not  well  placed,  filling  as  they  do  the  end  of  a  gloomy  cor- 
ridor from  which  the  light  of  day  seems  to  have  been  excluded  with  a 
purpose.  They  are  puzzling  in  so  far  that  their  significance  cannot  be 
seized  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  needs  a  prodigious  amount  of  reading  of 
printed  guides  and  the  like ;  suggesting,  as  they  do,  the  whole  tangle  of 
religious  belief  leading  to  superstition  as  it  has  existed,  in  changing 
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forms,  since  the  beginning  of  civilization.  Still,  it  is  so  extremely 
impressive  as  decoration  that  one  who  is  looking  not  so  much  for  one 
more  explanation  of  mortal  dreams  of  the  immortal  as  for  splendor  and 
physical  beauty  will  remain  fascinated,  and  will  persist  in  the  analysis 
of  the  work  until  its  whole  artistic  meaning  shall  reveal  itself.  And 
yet,  in  the  crowded  hollow  of  the  vault  above,  as  in  the  frieze,  filled 
with  its  stately  figures  and  grandly  composed  masses  of  drapery,  there 
is  room  for  that  glory  of  color  with  which  one  might  well  desire  to  see 
it  all  invested ;  it  being  accepted  as  a  fact  that  painters  will  seldom  try 
to  paint  but  are  always  striving  to  model,  to  compose,  to  organize,  and 
to  be  sculptors  in  the  flat.  Let  that  be  admitted  and  we  have  still  to 
demand  that  those  painters  who  undertake  the  adornment  of  our  great 
wall  surfaces  should  try  to  grasp,  for  the  nonce,  the  essential  necebsity 
of  color  harmonies,  elaborately  combined  into  what  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  call  a  color  melody. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  difficulty  is  turned  by  those  artists 
who  do  not  ehoose  to  meet  it  is  by  using  a  very  high  key,  and  so  allow- 
ing all  the  hues  and  tints  to  pass  into  a  high,  nearly  white  light,  in 
which  gradations  are  extremely  slight  and  pale ;  this  gradation  in  its 
delicacy  seeming  to  take  the  place  of  the  stronger  harmonies  of  color 
which,  though  not  present,  will  not  be  missed.  Mr.  Blashfield's  most 
important  work  is  sometimes  of  this  character ;  and,  as  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  Huntington  house  in  New  York,  so  little  known  but  so  well  deserv- 
ing to  be  known,  the  lovely  design  detaches  itself  little  by  little  from 
what  has  seemed  for  a  moment  an  almost  uncolored  ceiling.  It  is  the 
ceiling  of  a  comparatively  low  room,  that  is  to  say,  a  drawing-room  of 
moderate  size  and  with  the  height  proportionate  to  its  other  dimensions. 
This  painting,  not  far  above  the  eye,  swims  into  sight  emerging  not 
from  a  haze,  but  as  it  were  from  nothing. 

The  circle  of  figures  arranged  around  the  oculus  of  the  dome  in  the 
Congressional  Library  may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  piece  of 
work  that  he  has  done.  In  this  the  architectural  distribution  is  every- 
thing. The  figures  are  almost  detached  from  one  another,  and  form  a 
ring  broad  in  proportion  to  its  inner  diameter  and  filled  up  so  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  entirely  composed  of  twelve  great  figures  painted  flat. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  more  masterly  than  the  abstract  handling 
which  has  made  it  artistically  possible  to  alternate  a  nearly  nude 
"Egypt,"  seated  and  facing  the  spectator  directly  so  that  the  thighs  are 
foreshortened  to  nothing,  with  a  fully  draped  ideal  male  figure  on  one 
side,  a  female  figure  on  the  other  side,  also  fully  draped,  and  at  a  very 
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short  distance  a  "  German  "  in  coat  and  breeches  and  soft  cap  —  a  seem- 
ing portrait  of  a  Teutonic  master  of  thought. 

A  certain  remote  allusion  to  significance  of  another  kind  than  that 
of  the  painter's  special  work  may  even  be  thought  to  add  interest  to 
this  important  composition.  The  thought  of  the  personified  "Middle 
Ages "  as  profoundly  and  sadly  self-centred ;  disregarding  her  attributes, 
her  cross-handle  sword,  her  triple  crown,  and  the  Gothic  cathedral  upon 
which  she  leans  —  and  looking  hopelessly  into  space ;  while  the  sym- 
bolical figure  of  "Italy,"  equally  grave,  equally  immersed  in  thought,  is 
still  seen  to  be  in  the  dream  of  artistic  composition,  and  therefore  not 
hopeless,  not  even  questioning,  but  waiting  merely  until  the  inspiration 
comes  —  all  that  is  as  it  should  be.  We  want  our  wall  paintings  c  I 
great  pretensions  and  great  skill  to  be  tranquil,  to  have  figures  simply 
posed,  and,  as  it  were,  incapable  of  rapid  or  hasty  movement;  and  if  to 
such  figures  the  suggestion  of  human  thought  may  be  given,  the  force 
of  the  composition  is  greatly  increased. 

In  this  connection  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  ceilings  by  Will  H. 
Low,  which  are  painted  in  the  most  direct  and  simple  way  as  if  they 
were  wall  paintings  hoisted  into  horizontal  position.  To  one  who  is 
thinking  of  painting  rather  than  of  architectural  adornment,  ceilings  do 
not  afford  a  proper  place  for  his  art,  that  is,  for  representative  and 
expressional  painting.  Let  the  students  who  have  spent  hours  lying  on 
their  backs  in  the  halls  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  patiently  studying  out  the 
compositions  above  their  heads,  answer  the  question  whether  the  great 
Paul  Veronese  is  at  its  best  if  put  flat,  facing  downwards,  and  to  be  seen 
only  by  the  upward-turning  eye.  If  a  ceiling  is  to  be  painted,  then 
for  heaven's  sake  let  the  absurd  mockery  of  perspective  be  abandoned. 
Nothing  is  more  amusing,  in  a  way,  than  to  analyze  one  of  those  Vene- 
tian compositions  and  see  how  little  the  very  obvious  tricks  of  perspec- 
tive are  allowed  to  do,  how  little  is  made  of  them  in  the  composition. 
The  parapet  and  the  imaginary  opening  in  the  roof  which  this  parapet 
surrounds  will  be  found  in  elaborate  perspective,  drawn  as  seen  from 
below.  Over  that  parapet  there  peep  two  or  three  figures  who  are  also 
carefully  foreshortened  with  most  perfect,  most  consummate  skill,  and 
with  what  seems  almost  to  be  scientific  knowledge  to  control  their  ap- 
parent movement.  You  will  also  see  that  this  is  all  mere  device  to  catch 
attention  and  to  please  the  hasty  observer,  and  that  all  the  composition 
outside  of,  and  beyond,  this  is  treated  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  a  "mural " 
painting  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word. 

So  Mr.  Low,  in  the  well-known  oval  which  fills  the  ceiling  of  the 
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reception  room  in  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  and  in  the  perhaps  still  finer 
composition  which  fills  a  great  circular  panel  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  house, 
has  shown  how  suitably  domestic  interiors  can  be  treated  without  any 
narration,  any  story-telling,  any  very  marked  appeal  to  sentiment  other 
than  that  which  is  wholly  artistic.  The  one  is  called  "Homage 
to  Woman,"  where  a  nude  Venus  is  greeted  by  choirs  of  harping  and 
singing  men  and  women,  while  the  air  is  full  of  doves  fiying  disturbedly 
as  if  frightened  by  the  dithyramb;  the  other  is  "Golden  Autumn,"  or  a 
harvest  scene,  if  you  please.  In  each,  however,  the  question  is  merely 
that  of  lovely  figures  poised  in  those  delicate  cloudings  of  color  which 
mean  the  clouds  of  heaven  in  the  one  place  and  in  the  other  the  stubble 
field  with  the  sky  above  it  and  a  shower  which  falls  from  the  winnowing 
sieve  to  fill  the  middle  distance.  Mr.  Low  is  an  artist  who,  in  a  very 
marked  way,  rises  to  his  occasions ;  and  you  cannot  see  his  work  aright 
unless  you  see  it  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  mural  painting  that  one  finds  most  satisfaction ; 
and  yet  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  very  much  of  the  best  work  which  has 
been  done  in  the  modern  world  is  in  the  smaller  form,  for  instance  in 
easel  pictures,  or  even  in  still  smaller  water-color  drawings.  There  is 
even  a  certain  disposition  among  artists  belonging  in  fact  or  in  spirit  to 
the  "  old  school "  to  regret  the  time  which  they  or  others  spend  upon 
mural  decorations.  The  oblong  of  canvas  three  feet  by  four  or  four  feet 
by  five  is,  after  all,  that  which  they  are  accustomed  to  handle  and  to 
respect  the  most.  One  wonders  sometimes  what  a  master  of  great  tech- 
nical skill  belonging  to  a  time  before  mural  painting  had  begun  again 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  excite  the  interest  of  artists  —  what  Gains- 
borough, or  Troyon,  or,  for  water-color  painting,  Turner  —  would  have 
done  with  a  sudden  demand  for  a  picture  twenty  feet  long  fixed  immov- 
ably upon  a  wall.  The  sculptor  will  tell  you  that  if  you  model  a  statue 
admirably  well  and  then  have  it  increased  by  mechanical  means  to  a 
colossal  size,  you  will  have  created  a  monster.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
in  daily,  evidence  that  the  statuette  which  is  reduced  from  a  life-size 
statue  is  far  from  being  a  success.  There  is  many  a  statue,  by  the  way, 
which  had  better  have  been  a  statuette :  that  also  the  student  feels,  and 
that  fact  confirms  these  statements. 

So,  in  the  matter  of  painting,  if  you  take  a  Homer  Martin  and 
extend  it  from  three  feet  in  length  to  thirty  feet,  it  will  take  another 
touch  and  another  manipulation  —  I  was  about  to  say  another  way 
of  looking  at  nature  —  than  his,  to  produce  a  noble  effect.  Here  is  a 
picture,  for  instance,  which  Martin  in  his  prime  produced  in  the  follow- 
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ing  way.  He  "  booked  "  one  day  a  clump  of  three  trees  which  were 
very  different  in  character  from  one  another,  and  extremely  unsym- 
metrical;  a  strikingly  unusual,  natural  group.  He  noticed,  too,  and 
memorized  on  a  leaf  of  his  sketch-book,  the  fact  that  the  ground  where 
they  stood  was  the  last  on  a  rather  high  plain,  and  that  immediately 
beyond  them  the  ground  dipped  rapidly,  so  that  the  trees  as  he  saw 
them  came  against  the  sky  without  other  background,  although  they  were 
looked  at  from  their  own  level.  Months  afterward  he  put  those  trees 
into  the  middle  of  a  canvas,  and  preserved  the  unbroken  background  of 
cloudy  sky ;  he  then  began  to  add  to  these  primary  features  what  else 
the  composition  seemed  to  him  to  need.  On  one  side  of  the  clump  of 
trees  he  filled  in  large,  cloudy  masses  of  lower  vegetation ;  on  the  other,  he 
left  an  open  sky  broken  by  a  low  scraggy  flat  top  growth  like  an  old-fash- 
ioned apple-tree ;  and  in  the  near  foreground  he  put  in  a  smooth,  still 
pool  of  water,  in  which  parts  of  the  sky,  of  the  bare  tree,  and  of  the 
thickly  foliaged  trees  are  reflected.  To  that  true  eye  and  that  practised 
hand  the  swift  sketching-in  of  this  composition  required  perhaps  half 
an  hour  of  concentrated  thought,  and  that  sketching-in  would  not 
need  to  be  altered.  Then  came,  however,  the  painting,  and  that 
was  treated  with  as  single-minded  a  purpose  as  if  the  artist  had  been 
trying  to  be  "true"  to  nature  in  the  Euskinian  or  non -artistic  way. 
He  was  trying,  of  course,  to  be  true  to  his  mission  as  a  painter  of 
unusual  powers  of  composition  and  of  sufficient  technical  skill  for 
his  purpose  —  "an  oil  painter  if  there  ever  was  one,"  as  John  Fraser 
said  of  him;  and  the  unpretending  little  composition  is  "large"  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  for  literary  as  well  as  for  artistic  criti- 
cism, but  by  no  means  fit  for  enlargement  to  fill  a  wall-space. 

Or,  take  Martin's  better  known  painting,  "High  Tide  at  Villerville. " 
The  scene  is  merely  a  flat,  salt  marsh  with  creeks  or  bayous  of  still 
water,  the  whole  dominated  by  a  low  firmament  of  gray  clouds,  thick 
and  dense,  and  showing  no  blue  sky  through  their  interstices,  but  yet  a 
luminous  firmament,  gray  clouds  pouring  out  light.  Was  that  thought 
consciously  conceived  and  deliberately  expanded  into  this  painting  ?  Or 
was  it  unconsciously  added  to  the  foreground  with  its  complicated  net- 
work of  water-ways,  because  a  sky  was  needed  there,  the  whole  design 
built  up  in  memory  of  a  single  gray  day  upon  the  marshes?  Here, 
again,  it  was  a  three -foot  picture  which  alone  was  conceivable  as  the 
artistic  result. 

More  striking  and  more  brilliant  than  these  are  the  works  of  George 
Inness.     They  more  often  glow  with  sunset  color  or  blaze  with  light 
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produced  by  strong  and  well  managed  contrasts,  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  better  than  the  more  subdued  and  graver  work  of  Mar- 
tin. An  exhibition,  such  as  was  held  in  1891,  of  the  works  of  those 
two  masters,  many  of  their  canvases  being  shown  together,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  valuable  opportunities  for  a  study  of  art  that  can 
be  afforded. 

And  let  both  of  them  be  contrasted  in  your  appreciation  with  the 
landscape  work  of  Winslow  Homer,  a  man  who  is  not  primarily  a 
landscape  painter  but  who  takes  to  landscape  because,  I  think,  the  out- 
of-door  life  which  he  has  loved  to  depict  brings  landscape  with  it  as  a 
matter  of  course.  You  cannot  have  your  fishermen,  your  sailors,  your 
campaigning  soldiers,  in  the  vigorous  action  which  Homer  loves  and 
which  he  alone  can  draw  as  it  should  be  drawn,  with  an  indoor  back- 
ground, or  hardly  with  a  background  of  city  buildings.  The  Maine 
woods,  the  Maine  shore,  the  blue  water  of  New  Providence  Harbor,  or, 
in  his  older  pictures,  the  sweep  of  New  England  pasture-land  —  these 
furnish  the  backgrounds  which  his  moving  figures  require.  Nor  would 
any  one  say  that  in  landscape  Mr.  Homer's  achievement  was  a  tri- 
umphant success.  It  is  hardly  final  and  complete.  It  suggests  rather 
the  comparative  indifference  of  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  other  things 
than  the  composing  of  perfect  color  designs  made  up  of  details  and  ideas 
which  out-of-door  nature  has  furnished  to  him.  Those  words  may  pass 
as  a  definition  of  landscape  painting,  and  it  is  not  in  that  way  that  one 
is  to  take  the  work  of  Homer  except  in  certain  unelaborated  studies, 
little  drawings  in  vigorous  color  which  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary 
value  and  charm. 

But  Homer  has  the  gift,  which  is  but  rarely  given  to  mankind,  of 
drawing  a  figure  so  that  it  seems  to  be  in  motion.  His  girl  whose 
hat  is  about  to  blow  off  slaps  it  down  upon  her  head  with  a  vigorous 
action  visible  through  the  loose  bodice  and  the  looser  sleeve :  his  mower, 
hard  at  work  with  his  back  to  you,  is  seen  to  be  in  the  act  of  making  a 
sweep  with  his  scythe,  in  fact,  the  sweep  is  half  made  and  the  point  is 
coming  round  toward  the  spectator  along  the  left  side  of  the  workman 
with  what  might  be  thought  an  audible  whistle  as  it  cuts  the  hollow 
stems.  The  fine  old  salt  in  the  painting  known  as  "All's  Well "  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  to  be  in  the  act  of  giving  his  long-drawn  cry,  heard  all 
along  the  decks,  "eight  bells  and  all's  well!  " 

It  has  seemed  interesting  to  combine,  apropos  of  Winslow  Homer's 
wonderful  work,  the  consideration  of  figure  work  with  landscape,  because 
it  is  landscape  as  modified  by  human  action  that  interests  the  artist  the 
27 
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most,  at  least  in  recent  times,  and  it  is  the  human  figure  in  action  and 
out-of-doors  which  again  interests  the  artist  the  most.  There  are  land- 
scape paintings  in  which  no  figure  appears  and  in  which  there  is  still  a 
visible  sense  of  man's  presence,  or  at  least  of  man's  feeling  of  close  inti- 
macy with  the  landscape  which  surrounds  him.  The  combination  of 
landscape  and  figures  would,  however,  be  a  thing  to  deprecate,  but  for 
Homer's  surprising  gift  at  abstract  composition.  He  is  the  equal  of 
any  living  man  in  the  matter  of  combining  his  significant  and  construc- 
tional lines  so  that  they  shall  be  lovely  in  themselves :  and  this  is  a 
subject  which  it  would  take  pages  to  treat  aright,  and  which,  as  it  hap- 
pens, a  brother  painter  of  Homer's  is  in  the  way  of  considering  fully. 
Unless  one  has  this  rare  gift,  he  must  be  "treesy  "  or  "breezy,"  or  touch 
in  some  way  the  love  of  wild  nature  common  to  those  "  in  city  pent  " : 
but  landscape  as  a  great  fine  art  .requires  a  power  of  composition  equal 
to  that  of  the  strong  figure  painter. 

Unquestionably,  it  is  in  landscape  that  American  artists  are  the 
strongest.  Think  of  the  monumental  composition  of  Alexander  Harri- 
son's "Sunset,"  with  the  stretch  of  peaceful  sea  marrying  itself  to  the 
smooth  beach  with  wonderful,  indescribable  curves  of  thin-edged  foam; 
a  rocky  point  closing  the  nearer  scene  and  allowing  the  distant  echo,  or 
repetition  of  it,  to  come  slightly  into  view.  But  this  would  have  been 
the  same  beach  and  the  same  waves  had  no  white  man  crossed  the  ocean : 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  nature  as  existing  in  older  and  crowded 
lands,  and  to  ask  of  them  for  human  sympathy. 

This  seems  to  exist  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  landscape  painting  of 
John  LaFarge.  The  fairly  well  known  Paradise  Valley,  the  green 
Newport  landscape  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  with  the  calf  in  the 
middle  plane,  is  one  instance  of  this.  Those  astonishing  views  across 
the  Valley  of  Tokio,  small  water-color  drawings  in  which  the  same 
scene  taken  from  the  same  point  of  view  is  represented  in  four  different 
aspects  of  haze  and  mist  and  daylight  and  sunset,  and  the  monochrome 
pictures  brought  from  Japan,  the  avenue  of  cryptomerias  and  the  dry 
bed  of  the  Dayagawa  Eiver,  are  instances  of  this.  Studying  these,  one 
would  think  LaFarge  to  be  an  artist  altogether  identified  with  the  world 
"  as  modified  by  human  action  " ;  and  it  would  have  been  hard  ten  years 
ago  to  have  imagined  his  painting  anything  comparable  to  the  Fingal's 
Cave,  or  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Ostend,  or  any  other  of  the  mist  paintings 
of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  He  brought  back,  however,  from  the  Pacific  islands 
paintings  of  mist  and  cloud  and  roiling  masses  of  vapor  which  are  per- 
haps of  all  his  works  those  that  are  most  cherished  by  their  creator.     It 
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is  a  welcome  discovery  that  the  French-taught  man,  or  at  least  the 
man  of  French  traditions  in  art,  can  expand  his  own  particular  garden 
of  art  to  include  that  which  certainly  has  never  been  a  part  of  the 
French  enclosure.  The  painting  of  mist  and  cloud  and  fog  has  always 
seemed,  to  those  whom  Turner  has  taught,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  neglected  parts  of  the  artistic  repertoire.  One  who  has  spent 
long  months  together  on  mountain  tops,  and  has  felt  that  here  alone  can 
cloud  formation  and  cloud  masses  be  studied,  will  look  even  at  the 
greatest  landscapes  of  Turner  with  the  feeling  that  something  more  can 
be  done  in  that  direction.  Now  comes  LaFarge,  who  in  later  years  has 
given  a  foretaste  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  experienced,  felt,  and  shown 
the  world  by  painters  of  a  generation  to  come. 

The  fact  that  he  did  this  in  water-color  and  on  a  very  small  scale  has, 
in  a  way,  left  the  field  open  to  the  oil  painter  who  shall  try  to  do  the  same 
work.  Homer  Martin  could  have  done  it  had  he  turned  his  attention  that 
way.  Inness  achieved  it  in  part ;  he  treated  mist  and  cloud  so  far  as  they 
could  serve  as  a  curtain  upon  which  the  colored  light  of  the  sunset  could 
be  strongly  thrown.  The  relation,  moreover,  between  the  actual  paint- 
ing of  cloud  and  mist  and  the  treating  of  landscape  in  its  more  usual  forms, 
tree  and  rock  and  hillside  as  reducible  to  cloudy  entities  as  was  brought 
about  by  Corot  in  his  paintings,  has  also  a  future  before  it.  The  student 
of  modern  landscape  cannot  but  suppose  that  an  art  as  original  as  Corot's 
could  be  based  upon  noon-day  light  and  distinct  massing  of  tree-forms  in 
combination  with  the  solid  masses  of  earth  in  a  way  comparable  to  the 
actual  view  of  nature  taken  by  a  near-sighted  man  of  imaginative  char- 
acter. The  main  peculiarity  of  ordinary  myopia  in  the  view  which  it 
allows  its  victim  to  take  of  nature  is  that  nothing  is  sharp-edged  or 
clear-cut,  and  that  the  near-sighted  man  sees  the  landscape  more  har- 
moniously composed,  more  unified,  than  his  friend  with  normal  sight. 

Some  effect  equivalent  to  this  was  sought  by  those  Englishmen  who 
painted  great  stretches  of  country,  wide  reaches  of  landscape,  an  estuary 
with  both  its  banks  visible,  the  farther  one  in  distinct  contrast  to  the 
easily  seen  details  of  the  nearer  shore,  or  a  mountain  valley  seen 
lengthwise  as  in  the  "Ben  Arthur,"  or  as  one  might  paint  the  White 
Mountain  Notch  from  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  old  Crawford  House. 
Constable  revelled  in  these  effects,  so,  of  course,  did  the  great  Turner; 
but  Turner  struggled  with  other  landscape  effects  as  well,  and  tried  to 
realize  what  his  too  enthusiastic  admirers  have  claimed  for  him  —  an 
equal  view  of  nature  in  all  her  forms,  all  her  manifestations. 

This  direction  of  landscape  art  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  in 
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recent  times,  and  that  chiefly  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Barhizon 
School,  with  its  study  of  foreground,  of  individual  trees,  of  vistas  closed 
at  two  hundred  yards  from  the  eye.  Peter  Paul  Duggan,  in  lecturing 
to  his  pupils  long  before  the  Civil  War,  let  us  say  in  1855,  was  already 
pointing  out  to  them  the  peculiarity  of  this  school,  then  considered  a 
school  of  come-outers,  that  they  found  nature  and  their  artistic  subject 
in  the  corner  of  a  field  with  a  single  tree  and  a  stone  wall  or  broken  rock 
near  it.  It  was  noticeable  then  how  much  of  a  surprise  was  this  dictum 
to  those  painters  of  our  old  Hudson  Eiver  school  who  heard  of  this  as 
coming  from  Duggan,  and  charged  him  with  exaggeration  when  they 
foregathered  in  the  Century  Club.  There  is  a  limit  to  it.  The  land- 
scape from  the  top  of  Mount  Washington  may  not  be  very  effective, 
while  the  landscape  from  Mount  Mansfield,  twenty-five  hundred  feet 
lower,  may  be  of  immense  utility  to  one  who  will  study  it,  if  we 
remember  that  the  landscape  is  always  framed  and  set  in  cloud,  in  our 
north-temperate  regions.  You  may  spend  six  weeks  on  the  top  of  a 
four-thousand  foot  mountain  and  never  once  see  the  sun  rise,  or  set, 
with  the  hills  clear-cut  against  his  disk.  If  you  want  simply  modelled 
hill  and  valley,  you  must  go  to  tropical  regions,  or  to  your  brain  and 
heart  for  them.  Northern  nature  will  give  you  merely  a  hazy  effect  of 
distance  and  of  space. 

All  these  considerations  are  urged  here  merely  to  emphasize  this  fact, 
that  our  landscape*  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  a  very  human  land- 
scape indeed.  The  love  of  wild  nature,  or  of  nature  so  vast  and  seen 
in  such  great  masses  that  human  influence  hardly  seems  to  affect  it, 
has  gone  out  of  fashion;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
come  into  fashion  again.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  of  the  men 
already  named  as  landscape  painters,  the  one  who  is  the  least  exclu- 
sively a  landscape  painter,  and  who  by  his  gifts  as  well  as  by  his  phys- 
ical handicap  is  the  least  presumably  ready  to  be  interested  by  "  wide 
landscape,"  as  the  studio  talk  has  it,  should  have  been  the  man  to  paint 
these  mountain  valleys  or  to  show  Marlinspike  Mountain  through  ten 
miles  of  tropical  haze  —  the  steam  of  virgin  forest  in  a  moist  climate  and 
under  the  equatorial  sun.  LaFarge's  best  known  works  —  best  known, 
at  least,  to  persons  living  far  from  urban  centres  of  art  study  - —  are 
small  and  delicately  wrought  drawings  of  blossoms  and  foreground  leaf- 
age ;  for  the  remarkable  series  of  studies  in  Japan  and  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  have,  it  is  probable,  obtained  but  little  favor  from  the  picture- 
buying  public  at  large.  The  known  conditions  of  the  work  done  upon 
these  foreground  drawings,  contrasted  with  the  untoward  circumstances 
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under  which  the  great  landscapes  were  produced,  great  landscapes  though 
small  in  extent,  afford  the  readiest  means,  to  any  one  who  will  observe, 
for  a  sufficient  judgment  of  the  old  doctrine,  too  long  accepted  by  the 
world,  that  landscape  painting  means  portraiture  of  nature. 

This  question  of  direct  portraiture,  of  direct  representation  of  a  good 
natural  scene,  brings  up  the  most  novel  of  all  questions  concerning  the 
painting  of  external  nature.  The  difficulty  of  using  the  English  lan- 
guage to  explain  aright  the  conditions  of  line  art  is  never  better  seen 
than  when  there  is  discussion  of  Impressionism  in  the  recently  adopted 
sense.  One  excellent  and  critically  minded  writer  speaks  of  it  as  being 
such  a  study  of  nature  as  that  its  productions  seem  windows  opened 
in  a  wall.  He  compares  it  deliberately,  for  its  value  to  us,  with  such 
a  window  and  tho  landscape  seen  through  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  of  the  Frenchmen  who  called  themselves  pleinairistes  rather  than 
impressionistes  seems  to  me  as  far  removed  from  direct  copying  of  nature 
in  the  ordinary  sense  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  painter  does, 
indeed,  study  nature  closely,  and  study  out  of  doors  too.  He  has  a  feel- 
ing, probably,  that  without  such  study  he  would  never  become  so  filled 
with  the  strength  and  glory  of  sunlighted  color,  or  of  color  as  modified 
by  the  cold  light  of  the  sky  mingling  with  the  warm  light  of  the  sun, 
that  he  could  paint  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  meditations  and  reproduce 
in  part  his  own  mental  conceptions. 

To  assert  that  a  fine  impressionist  picture  looks  like  a  natural 
scene,  or  is  intended  to  look  like  a  natural  scene,  is  to  state  a  paradox. 
Here  is  a  still  meadow  with  spindling  poplars  and  a  slow -moving,  almost 
unruffled  stream,  and  there  is  evidently  deep  soft  grass  on  either  side, 
and  the  limited  range  of  vision  is  bounded  by  a  wall  of  low  hills.  A 
very  few  cattle  are  knee-deep  in  the  herbage.  Those  are  the  ponderable 
facts.  But  the  artistic  fact  is  that  all  this  is  invested  with  a  colored 
light  which  does  not  exist  for  the  ordinary  looker  at  fields  and  hills 
and  cows.  What  that  light  is  depends  entirely  upon  the  mood  of  mind 
of  the  painter,  which  mood  may  have  been  superinduced  by  the  tempo- 
rary aspect  of  the  place  under  a  given  sunset  light,  or  by  the  recollection 
of  what  it  was  yesterday,  or  by  the  recollection  of  a  light  seen  upon 
another  field  far  away,  or  upon  all  these  influences  taken  together. 

What  is  sought,  then,  is  truth  of  nature  in  the  matter  of  light  and 
shadow,  and  these  not  in  their  once  accepted  black  and  white,  or  rather 
gray  and  white,  aspect,  as  if  the  landscape  were  seen  in  a  "Claude  Lor- 
rain  glass,"  but  in  an  atmosphere  composed  of  color  which  wraps  every 
object  in  changing  envelopes  of  subtle  gradation.     The  picture  will  not 
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be  a  portrait  of  a  single  scene,  as  if  taken  at  the  momentary  falling  of  a 
curtain,  or  as  chronicling  the  passing  of  a  cloud.  It  is  far  more  apt  to 
be  the  work  of  him  who  says,  "Nature  has  this  way  of  showing  herself 
in  the  afternoons,  here  on  these  Norman  plains ;  perhaps  I  can  seize  it 
better  to-day  than  on  another  day."  He  tries.  Partly  failing,  he  tries 
it  on  another  occasion.  In  his  mind  somewhere  there  is  an  effect  which 
he  certainly  could  not  express  in  words,  and  finds  that  he  can  hardly 
express  in  colors  and  on  canvas ;  but,  as  he  continues  to  try  for  it,  he 
produces  this  and  that  painting  which  the  unprejudiced  world  of 
picture -lovers  will  welcome  eagerly. 

The  full  study  of  impressionism  has  not  been  carried  far  in  America ; 
Mr.  Julian  Alden  Weir  alone  showing  a  profound  care  for  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  evident,  however,  that  each  one  of  the  landscape  painters 
who  has  a  name  to-day  differs  in  his  work  from  the  less  intelligent  work 
of  fifty  years  ago  in  his  approach  to  impressionism.  What  differentiated 
a  representative  picture  of  the  Hudson  River  school  from  a  picture  by, 
for  instance,  Constable,  so  much  as  the  investing  of  the  external  forms 
of  nature  with  a  light  that  was  not  natural,  while  the  Americans,  hav- 
ing far  less  grasp  of  nature,  tried  the  harder  to  paint  her  precise  aspect 
at  a  given  time.  The  most  original  of  all  those  Americans,  dated  cur- 
sorily, as  above,  "fifty  years  ago,"  was  Jervis  McEntee;  and  his  studies  of 
autumn  woods  were  calculated  to  please  the  believers  in  minute  repro- 
duction as  well  as  the  students  of  what  had  not  been  called  at  that 
time  "Impressionism."  So  Childe  Hassam's  great  gift  of  seeing  the 
fresh  and  pleasant  colors  in  external  nature  is  shown  in  studies  of  sea- 
shore and  confused  foam  as  well  as  in  studies  of  winter  dulness  in  town. 
His  gift  of  sight  is  that  of  the  truest  devotee  of  the  open  air  —  if  we 
must  translate  the  French  term.  So  Horatio  Walker,  who  seems  to 
many  of  us  a  really  imaginative  landscape  painter,  has  assuredly  a  mar- 
vellous sense  of  the  flat  open  country,  and  can  put  figures  into  his 
landscape  in  a  way  that  reminds  the  lovers  of  Jean  Frangois  Millet  of 
their  great  favorite.  So  Daniel  Eidgeway  Knight  makes  almost  a  genre 
picture  out  of  a  foreground  landscape,  and  that  without  loss  of  dignity. 
So  Alexander  Wyant's  work,  like  Martin's,  is  "Nature  seen  through  a 
Temperament,"  and  treated  as  only  a  very  skilful  designer  in  form 
could  treat  nature.  So  the  paintings  of  D.  W.  Tryon  are  studies  of  the 
abstract  —  of  the  charm  and  playfulness,  or  of  the  dignity  and  sombre 
aspect,  of  nature,  and  assuredly  are  not  portraits  of  individual  scenes. 
So  Henry  Van  der  Weyden  paints  strong  and  grave  landscapes  nobly 
composed,  every  one  a  memory  mixed  with  a  thought. 
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There  is  no  lack  of  thoughtful  aud  permanently  valuable  painting 
among  the  artists  of  the  United  States.  There  is  enough  of  it  to  supply 
all  demands.  The  demand  is,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  insufficient.  So 
huge  a  community  ought  to  demand  more  painting,  more  of  every  noble 
and  comforting  art :  it  ought  to  encourage  every  relief  to  the  monotony, 
every  inspiration,  and  every  spiritual  joy.  In  other  words,  it  will  be 
thought,  by  most  of  us  who  think  at  all,  that  the  community  is  a  small 
one  when  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  intelligence.  It  is  a  little 
country,  perhaps  as  big  as  Holland,  when  we  talk  of  intellectual  pursuits 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  but  a  great  nation  in  its  external  aspect  and, 
notably,  in  the  aspirations  of  its  youth.  Hence  it  is  that  the  art 
schools  have  within  the  last  ten  years  sent  forth  into  the  community  one 
hundred  times  as  many  persons  who  would  like  to  be  artists  as  there  is 
any  room  for.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  a  certain  percentage  of  these 
aspirants  toward  a  goal  which  is  out  of  their  reach  are  potential  artists. 
For  them  it  may  not  always  be  worse  than  for  their  fellows  who  could 
never  be  artists ;  but  for  the  community  it  is  sad  enough  that  these  art 
students  who  have  the  divine  gift,  in  some  measure,  should  be  hidden 
from  our  sight  by  the  crowd  of  the  incompetent. 

This  is  one  reason,  among  many,  why  mural  painting  should  be 
insisted  on  and  kept  to  the  front  as  the  true  graphic  art.  It  is  well  to 
set  the  pace  at  once,  so  that  none  but  the  potential  winners  shall  be 
entered  in  the  race.  Well-intentioned  and  ambitious  inferiority,  look- 
ing at  a  water-color  of  "Flowers  "  or  "Still  life,"  thinks  well  of  its  own 
chances  of  doing  that  much ;  but  it  may  stand  in  awe  of  figure  painting 
on  a  great  scale  and  evidently  sufficient  for  its  place,  and  may  hesitate 
before  going  farther  toward  a  probable  failure. 

KUSSELL   StUKGIS. 
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Mr.  Balfour's  vexatious  Education  Bill  has  been  passed  at  last  by 
the  British  Parliament.  It  is  battle-scarred,  to  be  sure,  with  many 
emendations,  additions,  and  amendments,  after  the  struggle  it  had  to  go 
through  to  preserve  itself  in  some  shape.  After  all,  the  comfortable 
middle  class  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  depriving  the  national  church 
of  too  many  of  the  prerogatives  with  which  tradition  has  endowed  it. 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  certainly  knows  well  what  are  the  real 
feelings  of  the  Britisher's  heart,  has  declared  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  majority  of  the  nation  believe  in  the  preservation  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools.     And  he  is  probably  right. 

With  us,  in  America,  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is  so  thor- 
oughly an  article  of  the  national  creed  that  it  appears  strange  to  many 
why  a  common-school  system  like  ours  should  fail  of  unanimous  appre- 
ciation by  our  English  cousins.  Yet,  on  the  deeper  question  involved 
there  is  some  decided  division  of  opinion  even  with  us.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  discussion  is  chiefly  turning  about  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  the  schools.  As  already  stated  in  a  former  article,  the  National 
Educational  Association,  representing  something  like  ten  thousand 
educators,  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools  as  "literature."  The  New  England  Association  of 
School  Superintendents,  giving  expression  to  the  convictions  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Eastern  States,  last  month  endorsed  "  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  without  comments,  in  every  public  school  in  the  land."  The 
President  of  Amherst  College,  in  arguing  the  question  before  this  asso- 
ciation, said  that  a  clear  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
judicious  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature  and  the  interpretation  of  its 
theological  teachings,  which  latter  he  considered  unquestionably  out  of 
place  in  schools  maintained  by  public  taxation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  has  handed  down  a  de- 
cision declaring  that  the  reading  and  studying  of  the  Bible,  the  singing 
of  hymns,  and  the  reciting  of  prayers  in  the  public  schools  are  religious 
and  sectarian  exercises,  and  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  State. 
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.  The  one  thing  about  which  there  seems  to  be  no  substantial  dis- 
agreement is  the  need  of  some  sort  of  definite  and  systematic  moral 
instruction  and  training  in  every  school,  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  college.  This  was  demonstrated  again  in  the  discussions  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  recent  public  utterances. 

As  the  head  of  Harvard  University  and  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  Dr.  Eliot  was  regarded  in  a  measure  as  voicing 
the  opinions  shared  by  the  leaders  of  American  education.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  newspapers  selected  from  his  discourses  only  what  seemed  to 
give  a  pessimistic  interpretation  to  the  results  of  popular  education. 
His  efforts  to  modify  expressions  of  apparently  hopeless  views  by  dicta 
of  a  more  cheerful  coloring  failed  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  editorial  censor- 
ship ;  and  the  space  his  more  conciliatory  words  might  have  occupied  in 
the  newspapers  was  assigned  to  items  of  a  more  exciting  character. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Dooley  and  the  great  newspaper  public  concluded  that 
university  presidencies  and  high  educational  honors  tend  to  make  the 
possessor  melancholy  and  unwilling  to  look  at  the  world  in  any  other 
way  than  with  "fears  iv  approachin'  danger."  Few  people  outside  of 
the  educational  field  were  given  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the 
widely  and  prominently  heralded  enumeration  of  what  President  Eliot 
was  pleased  to  call  "grievous  failures  of  the  public-school  education,"  in 
his  address  before  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  description,  before  the  New  Hampshire  teachers,  of  successes 
at  which  the  schools  may  justly  rejoice.  And  the  closing  address  of  his 
tripartite  review  of  public  education  in  America,  before  the  Ehode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  containing  nothing  sensational,  received  even 
less  attention.  If  editorial  comments  upon  President  Eliot's  utterances 
had  been  delayed  until  after  the  close  of  the  Providence  address,  and  the 
three  parts  had  been  taken  as  a  whole,  there  would  have  been  saved  at 
least  a  hope  for  general  and  temperate  examination  of  the  important 
questions  raised  to  the  surface  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  friends 
of  education. 

The  generously  advertised  Connecticut  address  was  intended  to  stir 
the  consciences  of  teachers  and  the  general  public  to  a  recognition  of 
the  need  of  greater  devotion  to  the  improvement  of  the  agencies  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  young.  President  Eliot's  message  to 
the  teachers  was  that  the  schools  must  be  made  "more  effective  to  all 
righteous  ends."  His  exhortation  to  the  taxpayers  suggested  that  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  the  school  unquestionably  means  greater  costli- 
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ness.  "Could  anybody  imagine  it  to  be  unreasonable,"  he  asked,  "to 
spend  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  child  as  much  as  is 
spent  on  his  food  ? "  This  somewhat  peculiar  standard  of  expense, 
which  would  certainly  leave  some  of  the  poor  children  in  our  large 
cities  with  an  even  less  adequate  education  than  they  are  now  obtain- 
ing, he  characteristically  modified  by  p.  more  acceptable  statement  to 
the  effect  that  "  if  that  equality  in  expenditure  could  be  established  all 
over  the  Union,  there  would  result  a  prodigious  improvement  in  the 
schools."  It  certainly  would  speak  well  for  the  country  if  the  sum 
total  expended  for  the  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  young  could  be 
made  equal  to  that  for  their  food  and  general  physical  care,  providing 
the  end  was  not  accomplished  by  curtailing  the  expense  for  the  latter. 

The  particular  shortcomings  which  President  Eliot  complains  of, 
"  our  disappointments  with  popular  education,"  are  all  selected  from  the 
panorama  of  public  adult  life  in  America.  Ho  very  ingeniously  fixes 
the  whole  responsibility  for  most  of  the  causes  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual grievances  upon  a  lack  of  reasoning  power  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  people;  thereby  projecting  the  inference  that,  if  the 
schools  had  exercised  greater  care  in  training  this  reasoning  power,  the 
state  of  American  civilization  would  be  more  uniformly  satisfactory. 
The  first  two  "  disappointments "  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be 
remedied  by  improvement  in  the  training  of  the  reasoning  power  are 
the  unsuccessful  struggle  with  "  the  barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness  "  and 
the  "persistence  of  gambling,"  which  latter  he  considers  "an  extraordi- 
narily unintelligent  form  of  pleasurable  excitement. "  Yet  Dr.  Eliot  has 
been  called  pessimistic  for  expressing  this  optimistic  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  the  method  for  annihilating  drunken- 
ness and  gambling. 

It  may  be  true  that  "the  nature  of  the  daily  reading  matter  sup- 
plied to  the  American  public  affords  much  ground  for  discouragement 
in  regard  to  the  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the  common  schools."  To 
be  sure,  one  invaluable  result  of  education  ought  to  be  a  taste  for  good 
reading;  and  it  is  probably  equally  obvious  that  the  purchase  by  the 
people  of  "  thousands  of  tons  of  ephemeral  reading  matter  which  is  not 
good  in  either  form  or  substance  "  must  be  galling  to  a  scholarly  univer- 
sity president.  Some  people  may  hav  the  hardihood  to  rejoice  that  the 
population  is  sufficiently  wide-awake  to  consume  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  reading  matter.  Not  having  any  statistics  at  hand,  they  seem 
to  be  comforting  themselves  with  the  delusion,  if  delusion  it  b.  that 
the  amount  of  good  reading  is  to-day  far  greater,  comparatively  speak- 
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ing,  than  the  ratio  of  some  fifty  or  more  years  since,  when  the  Sunday- 
school  library  and  ladies'  boudoir  sillinesses  formed  the  sore  grievance 
of  the  paternal  friends  of  the  people.  Happy  in  the  thought,  these 
thoughtless  optimists  are  prone  to  look  at  the  present  amateurishness 
of  the  plain  people  in  matters  touching  the  choice  of  reading  matter  as 
rather  an  encouraging  promise  for  the  future.  President  Eliot  takes  a 
different  view,  and  he  may  not  be  altogether  wrong. 

The  things  in  the  Providence  address  about  which  there  ought  to 
be  no  disagreement  were  the  arguments  in  favor  of  increased  financial 
support  for  the  common  school  for  the  perfection  of  the  sanitary  and 
aesthetic  conditions,  for  better  teachers  and  expert  superintendents,  for 
the  gradual  increase  of  the  proportion  of  male  teachers,  and  for  the  less- 
ening of  the  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  President  Eliot's  insist- 
ence that  retiring  allowances  for  teachers  ought  to  form  an  indispensable 
feature  of  every  public-school  system  may  not  be  readily  assented  to  by 
every  taxpayer;  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  position  taken.  A 
school  system  that  does  not  permit  of  the  pensioning  of  partially  dis- 
abled, faithful  teachers  is  certainly  uneconomic,  though  the  establish- 
ment of  annuities  may  involve  increased  expenditure.  The  most  telling 
plea  brought  forward  by  President  Eliot  was  that  in  favor  of  expert 
school  supervision.  The  importance  of  having  a  good  superintendent  of 
schools  is  beginning  to  be  more  clearly  believed  in  as  the  years  go  on. 
Amateur  supervision  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  defects  to  be  found 
in  the  common  schools.  An  expert  superintendent  will,  of  course, 
demand  a  higher  salary  than  a  dilettante ;  but  the  money  paid  him  rep- 
resents a  wise  investment,  while  every  dollar  given  to  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  considered  more  than  an  unwise  charity  practised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  and  the  school  children. 

The  reception  of  President  Eliot's  remarks  by  the  newspaper  world 
illustrated  anew  the  readiness,  amounting  almost  to  recklessness,  with 
which  everything  reprehensible  in  national  life  is  charged  to  the  schools. 
The  prevalence  of  crime,  indifference  or  hostility  to  the  churches,  irrev- 
erence to  parents,  gambling,  increase  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  what  not  — 
all  these  figure  among  the  grievances  for  which  the  schools  are  held  re- 
sponsible. If  these  complaints  could  be  accepted  as  evidences  of  a  strong 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  schools  and  a  sorrow  that  the  expectations 
have  not  been  fully  realized,  teachers  might  have  reason  to  be  regret- 
fully proud  of  them.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charges  represent 
frequently  merely  a  human  weakness  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the 
shortcomings  of  civilization  at  some  place  most  convenient  and  at  the 
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same  time  defensible  by  reasonable  argument.  When  it  comes  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  praise  for  the  good  there  is  in  the  world,  the  credit  assigned 
to  the  schools  is  usually  less  liberal;  though  President  Eliot,  for  one, 
took  pains  to  enumerate  a  number  of  American  achievements  whose 
development  he  believed  to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
schools. 

Eightly  or  wrongly,  the  schools,  especially  the  common  schools,  are 
held  to  account  for  whatever  is  awry  in  civilization,  whether  this  is 
due  to  a  weak  moral  sense  or  to  lack  of  intelligent  reasoning  in  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Eeformers  are  regarding  the  schools  with  growing 
faith  in  their  power  to  shape  the  future  of  the  nation.  At  the  recent 
State  convention  of  New  York  police  chiefs,  at  Elmira,  the  spreading 
feeling  expressed  itself  in  the  suggestion  by  Chief  Moore  to  the  effect 
that  the  criminal  court  of  the  State  should  be  introduced  as  a  study  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  teachers  would  be  more  pleased  with  the  growing  regard  of  the 
public  for  the  importance  of  the  schools  if  their  pay  were  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  salaries,  however,  though  somewhat  larger  than 
in  former  years,  are  not  yet  very  tangible  proof  of  the  taxpayers'  belief 
in  the  teachers  as  the  chief  wardens  of  the  highest  treasures  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  Chicago,  the  school  authorities  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
particularly  sceptical.  First,  they  refused  to  honor  the  new  salary 
schedule  granted  to  the  teachers  after  an  organized  fight,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  not  money  enough  to  meet  the  new  demands.  After  a 
plucky  campaign  in  bringing  to  terms  some  of  the  tax-dodging  corpora- 
tions of  Chicago,  and  putting  the  city  in  possession  of  over  a  million 
dollars  which  would  never  have  gone  into  its  treasury,  the  teachers  felt 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  excuse  for  withholding  from  them  their  just 
due.  But  they  had  to  see  the  money  they  had  collected  for  the  city 
promptly  diverted  to  other  purposes.  The  city  officials  were  evidently 
determined  not  to  pay  the  just  debts  on  teachers'  salaries.  Still  greater 
disrespect  was  shown  when  the  teachers  were  deprived  of  one  day's  pay 
for  the  legal  suspension  of  work  on  Labor  Day.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  splendidly  organized  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  was  driven  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor? 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  move  of  the  teachers.  The 
joining  hands  with  the  labor  unions  is  naturally  displeasing  to  many. 
Yet  under  the  circumstances,  the  teachers  cannot  well  be  blamed.  The 
irritations  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  for  nearly  three  years 
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could  be  no  longer  endured.  With  the  something  like  two  hundred 
thousand  votes  back  of  them,  which  their  affiliation  with  the  federation 
of  labor  assures  to  the  teachers,  the  deafness  of  the  politicians  will  be 
speedily  remedied  and  a  favorable  hearing  secured.  Newspaper  buga- 
boos make  it  appear  that  the  teachers  are  now  amenable  to  the  edicts 
and  methods  of  unionism,  and  that  they  may  be  ordered  out  on  a  strike 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  demands  and  redressing  grievances.  But  these 
things  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  each  union  is  left  to  decide  for  itself  whether  or 
not  to  join  in  a  strike;  and  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation  will  ever  resort  to  pernicious  methods. 

Next  to  President  Eliot,  President  Eoosevelt  has  supplied  the  great- 
est number  of  topics  for  educational  discussion  in  recent  weeks.  With 
characteristic  vigor  and  practical  incisiveness,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
nation  has  thrown  into  bold  relief  a  few  problems  that  are  not  usually 
receiving  the  attention  their  importance  ought  to  command.  Among 
these  is  the  much  debated  question  of  the  best  system  of  education  for 
the  Indian.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  Mr.  Eoosevelt  makes  these 
recommendations : 

In  dealing  with  the  Indians  our  aim  should  be  their  ultimate  absorption  into  the 
body  of  our  people.  .  .  .  The  large  Indian  schools  situated  remote  from  any  Indian 
reservation  do  a  special  and  peculiar  work  of  great  importance.  But,  excellent 
though  these  are,  an  immense  amount  of  additional  work  must  be  done  on  the  reser- 
vations themselves  among  the  old,  and  above  all  among  the  young,  Indians. 

The  first  and  most  important  step  toward  the  absorption  of  the  Indian  is  to  teach 
him  to  earn  his  living;  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  to  be  assumed  that  in  each  commu- 
nity all  Indians  must  become  either  tillers  of  the  soil  or  stock  raisers.  Their  indus- 
tries may  properly  be  diversified,  and  those  who  show  special  desire  or  adaptability 
for  industrial  or  even  commercial  pursuits  should  be  encouraged  so  far  as  practicable 
to  follow  out  each  his  own  bent. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  Indian  along  the  lines  of  natural  ap- 
titude, and  to  encourage  the  existing  native  industries  peculiar  to  certain  tribes,  such 
as  the  various  kinds  of  basket  weaving,  canoe  building,  smith  work,  and  blanket 
work.  Above  all,  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  should  be  given  confident  command  of 
colloquial  English,  and  should  ordinarily  be  prepared  for  a  vigorous  struggle  with 
the  conditions  under  which  their  people  live,  rather  than  for  immediate  absorption 
into  some  more  highly  developed  community. 

The  experience  of  the  nation  in  directing  the  school  education  of 
the  Indian  might  be  made  to  yield  some  valuable  hints  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  work  in  the  Philippines.  But,  as  usual,  experi- 
ment is  given  the  right  of  way.  As  a  result,  no  end  of  trouble  and 
sore  annoyance  have  accompanied  the  efforts  for  extending  American 
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civilization  through  the  Pacific  archipelago.  It  may  be  that  the  recent 
promotion  of  Dr.  Elmer  B.  Bryan  to  the  position  of  general  superin- 
tendent of  education  will  put  an  end  to  some  of  the  obstructions  that 
have  so  seriously  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  Philippine 
school  system.  Dr.  Bryan  has  demonstrated  considerable  ability  in 
getting  the  training  of  teachers  under  way  in  the  isles  and  is  popular 
both  with  the  Filipinos  and  their  teachers.  The  division  superintendents 
are  also  in  thorough  sympathy  with  him,  and  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
and  advise  with  him.  These  things,  of  course,  do  not  establish  fitness 
to  organize,  develop,  and  strengthen  a  system  of  public  education  under 
the  trying  and  complicated  conditions  existing  in  the  Philippines. 
But  they  do  give  some  assurance  of  harmonious  cooperation ;  and  that 
is  as  essential  to  success  as  experience,  perhaps  more  so. 

The  charges  made  against  the  educational  department  in  the  Phil- 
ippines have  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Complaints  were  published 
to  the  effect  that  the  authorities  were  in  absolute  ignorance  of  condi- 
tions in  the  provinces  when  assigning  teachers ;  that  promises  of  the 
full  privileges  of  the  military  commissary  had  been  disregarded ;  and 
that  the  Government  had  broken  faith  by  paying  salaries  in  local  cur- 
rency instead  of  gold.  The  results  of  the  investigation  have  been  in- 
dorsed by  Governor  Taft,  who  writes: 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  been  subjected  to  hardships  which  might  reasonably  cause  complaint.  It  is 
inevitable  that,  when  coming  into  a  new  and  undeveloped  country  like  this,  even 
though  the  teacher  carries  much  of  the  missionary  spirit  with  him,  unless  he  is  un- 
usually optimistic  in  his  nature,  he  should  find  much  in  the  first  six  months  to  com- 
plain of.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  in  the  organization  of  such  a  large  system  as  the 
educational  system  of  these  islands,  that  there  would  be  defects  bearing  hardly  on 
the  teachers  which  only  time  could  cure.  The  difficulties  about  the  currency  have 
been  met,  but  the^  rapid  fall  of  silver  was  something  that  could  not  be  anticipated, 
and  which  it  took  time  to  make  provision  to  meet.  All  the  civilian  employees,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  Commission,  have  suffered  by  this  fall. 

I  am  quite  sure  from  some  investigations  that  the  teachers  have  become  much 
more  reconciled  to  their  situation  than  they  were  before,  and  that  the  civil  commis- 
sary is  doing  much  better  work.  Patience  is  needed  on  the  part  of  everyone  while 
the  injustices,  inequalities,  and  other  defects  are  being  remedied. 

The  educational  development  of  the  South  is  making  gratifying 
progress,  though  the  leaders  of  it  seem  to  confine  their  sympathies  too 
much  to  a  few  localities.  A  departure  of  much  promise  is  that 
announced  by  the  University  of  Tennessee,  whose  far-sighted  president 
has  planned  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  education  in  connec- 
tion with  the  university,  to  begin  January  6,  1903.     The  admission 
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requirements  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  to  other  departments  of  the 
institution.  Teachers,  and  those  pledging  themselves  to  teach,  are 
to  receive  free  tuition.  The  course,  which  is  modelled  after  that  of 
the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia  University,  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  South  for  an  advanced  school  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers. 

North  Carolina  is,  perhaps,  the  most  active  Southern  State  in  pub- 
lic educational  pioneering.  The  election  last  month  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Joyner  assures  a  continuance  of  the  endeavors  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  common  schools.  An  especially  interesting  work  is 
planned  in  the  form  of  a  winter  school  of  agriculture,  at  Ealeigh,  for  the 
benefit  of  farmers  and  farmer  boys.  Only  subjects  of  practical  interest 
and  economic  value  on  the  farm  are  included  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, which  is  to  cover  ten  weeks. 

Speaking  of  agricultural  instruction,  a  word  ought  to  be  added  con- 
cerning the  service  rendered  by  the  national  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Aside  from  the  great  help  given  by  the  dissemination  of  scientific 
methods  of  farming,  and  the  application  of  successful  experience  to  the 
"one-man  farm,"  especially  in  the  South,  incalculable  good  is  done. 
The  aims  with  reference  to  the  rural  common  schools  are  suggested  in 
the  year-book  of  the  department  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  the  director  of  the 
office  of  experiment  stations.  One  important  problem,  he  points  out,  is 
the  need  for  more  directly  relating  the  instruction  of  the  school  to  the 
practical  business  of  the  farm,  through  the  employment  of  teachers  in 
sympathy  with  farm  life,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  school  course  by 
the  introduction  of  agricultural  subjects.  He  also  favors  making  the 
common  schools  more  thoroughly  the  centres  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located,  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  with  the  teacher.  The  willingness  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  rural  life 
through  the  schools  is  most  commendable,  and  should  meet  with  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  France  offer  many  valuable 
lessons  as  regards  the  enhancing  of  the  efficiency  of  rural  schools  by 
closer  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  agricultural  population. 
Great  Britain  is  also  making  an  intelligent  beginning  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  rural  education.  With  us,  the  people  of  the  Central  States, 
and  particularly  of  the  farming  regions  around  the  Great  Lakes,  are  most 
vigorous  in  pushing  these  problems  to  a  solution.     One  recent  evidence 
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of  the  enlightened  way  in  which  a  few  States  have  taken  hold  of  the 
matter  is  furnished  by  Minnesota.  There  the  State  agricultural  school 
is,  by  authority  of  the  State  law,  sending  out  charts  and  documents  to 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  rural  schools  calculated  to  make  impress- 
ive the  special  advantages  of  country  life  and  the  new  opportunities  that 
are  now  open  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Each  month  establishes  more  clearly  the  increasing  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  enlarge  the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
common  school.  The  discovery  has  been  made  that  there  are  inherent 
in  this  peculiarly  American  institution  possibilities  which  ought  to  be 
exploited  for  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy  and  the  inauguration 
of  an  era  of  peaceful  cooperation.  The  conditions  revealed  by  the 
recurring  labor  strikes  have  gradually  impressed  upon  the  public  con- 
science the  very  great  importance  of  providing  suitably  for  the  leisure 
time  of  the  laboring  people  It  is  felt  that  the  decrease  of  the  working 
hours  of  the  laboring  man  must  be  met  by  an  adequate  increase  of  suita- 
ble opportunities  for  recreation  and  self-improvement.  The  safety  of 
society  demands  a  speedy  solution  of  the  new  problem,  and  the  schools 
are  called  upon  to  cope  with  it.  Other  strong  arguments  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cultural  and  general  social  mission  of  the  schools  are  found 
in  the  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  armies  of 
adults  coming  to  us  from  countries  in  which  a  lower  civilization  prevails, 
as  well  as  from  those  people  for  whom  the  schools  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide resources  to  occupy  the  mind  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  that 
the  enemies  of  social  order  are  recruited. 

While  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  in- 
creasing leisure  time  of  adults  is  coming  to  be  fixed  more  and  more  emphat- 
ically upon  the  common  school,  private  philanthropy  is  beginning  to 
supply  experiment  stations  for  the  development  of  effective  methods. 
The  most  recent  step  taken  in  this  direction  is  the  endowment  by  Mr. 
James  Speyer  of  a  school  on  Lawrence  Street,  New  York  City,  to  work 
out  some  of  the  newer  social  settlement  ideas  of  mass  education.  The 
plan  of  the  building  gives  some  idea  of  the  purposes  behind  the  enter- 
prise. On  the  first  floor  are  the  office,  library,  and  reading  room;  on 
the  second  and  third,  the  class  and  recitation  rooms ;  the  fourth  is  given 
over  to  manual  training ;  and  the  fifth,  to  the  living  rooms  of  the  teach- 
ers. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  will  be  its  development  into 
an  attractive  social  centre  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located.  The 
teachers  are  to  visit  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  to  form  clubs,  to  main- 
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tain  evening  classes  and  lectures,  and  to  draw  both  adults  and  children 
to  social  gatherings.  Th  :  Speyor  school  will  be  watched  with  interest. 
It  certainly  has  set  itself  an  aim  worthy  of  this  new  age  of  social 
endeavor. 

It  is  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  idea  of  making  every  common 
school  the  social  centre  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  has 
taken  root.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  pierce  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  school  people  looked  upon  it.  Two  years  ago  the 
change  took  place,  and  now  hardly  a  day  passes  that  an  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  the  new  departure  is  not  found  in  some  form.  Here 
are  a  few  words  bearing  upon  the  subject,  from  the  latest  report  of 
Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  educators  to  bid  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  idea : 

Of  all  late  forward  movements  in  the  educational  world  none  stands  out  more 
prominently  than  the  disposition  to  provide  means  of  education  for  adults  as  well  as 
children.  Each  little  community  surrounds  a  school-house,  which  more  and  more  is 
becoming  a  meeting-place  for  social  communion  —  not  for  violent  discussions,  pas- 
sionately uttered  b}T  partisans  and  extremists,  but  for  conversation  upon  the  many 
issues  that  confront  the  growing  American  neighborhood  ;  not  upon  school  questions 
alone,  but  upon  every  element  that  pertains  to  a  new  social  life. 

Mayor  Low,  in  a  recent  talk  about  the  state  of  public  instruction  in 
New  York  City,  gave  these  significant  bits  of  information  concerning 
the  tendency  toward  gradual  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  common 
school : 

The  use  now  being  made  of  school  buildings,  for  other  purposes  than  the  regu- 
lar school  work,  is  interesting.  Vacation  schools  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were 
availed  of  by  385,496  children;  twelve  evening  play  centres,  since  January  1,  by 
560,136;  roof  playgrounds,  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  by  305,789.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  board  of  education  certain  outside  playgrounds  have  been  conducted, 
and  the  following  figures  show  the  use  made  of  them.  Forty-one  playgrounds  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  were  used  lnr  725,058  children;  twenty  in  Brooklyn  by 
569,134;  ten  open-air  playgrounds  and  six  piers  by  418,309.  In  these  figures,  of 
course,  the  same  child  is  counted  every  time  that  he  was  on  the  grounds.  There  are 
also  baths  in  one  school  building  that  have  been  largely  used.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  school  buildings  are  beginning  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
children,  aside  from  their  educational  function. 

A  variety  of  legislation  has  recently  been  passed  by  Massachusetts 
with  the  double  purpose  of  aiding  towns  to  provide  high  schools  and 
also  of  improving  such  schools.  The  State's  policy,  substantially  since 
1821,  is  to  require  all  towns  with  a  population  of  over  five  hundred 
families  to  maintain  a  free  high  school,  The  number  of  towns  having 
38 
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less  than  five  hundred  families  within  their  limits  is  185,  and  it  is 
concerning  the  latter  that  the  current  legislation  has  been  passed. 

In  1891,  the  State  ordered  that  every  town  without  a  high  school 
of  its  own  should  pay  for  the  tuition  of  its  properly  qualified  children 
in  the  high  school  of  another  town  or  city,  and,  should  it  see  fit,  for 
their  conveyance  also.  In  1895,  the  State  began  to  reimburse  towns 
of  a  less  valuation  than  $500,000  each,  and  without  high  schools  of 
their  own,  for  their  tuition  expenditures  in  outside  high  schools  ap- 
proved by  the  State  board  of  education.  In  1902,  the  State  extended 
its  policy  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  high-school  instruction  to  all 
towns  that  are  not  required  by  law  to  maintain  high  schools  of  their  own. 
Thus  a  free  high-school  education  is  open  to  every  pupil  in  the  State. 

One  feature  of  this  legislation  is  that  besides  providing  for  the  high- 
school  education  of  all  who  desire  it,  the  law  aims  also  at  the  improve- 
ment of  the  schools.  One  section  of  the  statute  provides  that  towns 
maintaining  a  high  school  with  one  teacher  only  are  not  entitled  to 
State  aid,  but  they  may  have  it  by  discontinuing  their  school.  The 
result  is  that  the  poorer  schools  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  com- 
bined schools  are  much  more  effective.  Agents  of  the  State  board  of 
education  visit  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  improvements  are 
being  made  on  the  lines  of  the  suggestions  of  the  board.  One  of  the 
principal  reforms  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
the  natural  sciences. 

Beginning  in  June,  1903,  Cornell  University  will  pension  all  pro- 
fessors at  the  age  of  seventy.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  retired  professors 
serve  as  special  lecturers  in  their  respective  departments  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  Their  duties  will  be  assigned  to  them  by  President  Schur- 
man.  The  salary  for  the  first  year  will  be  that  received  at  the  time  of 
retirement;  after  that,  $1,500  a  year.  This  happy  solution  of  a  vexa- 
tious problem  will  probably  commend  itself  in  a  practical  form  to  other 
universities  and  colleges. 

The  annual  conferences  at  the  Western  Eeserve  University  of  col- 
legiate and  secondary  instructors  give  promise  of  growing  ever  more 
in  importance.  The  problem  of  high-school  courses  was  the  chief  topic 
under  consideration  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  closing  week  of  Novem- 
ber. It  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  previous  session,  of  which  Principal  George  D.  Pettee,  of  the  Uni- 
versity School  at  Cleveland,  is  the  chairman.     Based  upon  the  judg- 
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ment  of  nearly  two  hundred  teachers,  principals,  and  school  superin- 
tendents, summarized  in  answers  to  specific  questions,  the  report  outlined 
a  programme  of  work  in  language,  mathematics,  history,  science,  and 
general  culture,  designed  to  cover  six  years,  beginning  at  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  The  main  provisions  of  the  report  are :  the  division 
of  the  high-school  course  into  two  periods  of  three  years  each ;  no  two 
foreign  languages  to  be  included  in  the  same  period,  excepting  in  one 
or  two  instances ;  French  or  German  to  be  begun  in  the  first  year,  and 
also  algebra  and  geometry.  Latin  is  put  off  till  the  third  year,  and 
Greek  is  not  included  at  all,  assuming  that  the  latter  will  be  begun  in 
college,  if  desired. 

The  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1903  are  making  rapid  progress. 
The  local  committee  has  wisely  decided  to  have  Mechanics'  Hall  used 
for  all  important  gatherings,  and  also  for  the  educational  exhibit 
which  is  usually  held  in  connection  with  the  convention.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  have  decided 
to  omit  the  meeting  in  1903,  and  to  help  centre  all  attractions  in  the 
Boston  convention. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
to  cause  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  Central  and  Western 
States.  The  demand  for  intelligent  workers  in  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness has  steadily  increased,  and  these  positions  invariably  pay  better 
salaries  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  schools. 

Another  factor  in  the  dearth  of  teaching  material  has  been  the 
increasing  demands  made  on  the  modern  teacher  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  wages.  Many  of  the  teachers,  even  in  the  cities,  do  not 
receive  $500  a  year. 

The  lack  of  teachers,  resulting  from  these  conditions,  has  aroused 
the  school  boards  to  begin  a  movement  for  increased  salaries.  In  many 
States  the  legislatures  are  being  urged  to  increase  the  school  tax  in 
order  to  provide  better  budgets. 

Dr.  Emerson  Elbridge  White,  who  died  October  21,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  was  one  of  the  great  captains  of  American  education 
whose  influence  has  been  a  power  in  the  shaping  of  scholastic  policies. 
In  the  early  years  of  common-school  pioneering,  when  the  normal-school 
idea  was  pleading  for  acceptance  and  teachers  began  to  form  organizations, 
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his  strength  was  felt  most  keenly.  In  his  latter  days  he  was  counted 
among  the  conservatives,  though  he  was  really  an  educational  conserva- 
tor. His  master  mind  had  to  be  convinced  by  solid  reasoning  before 
he  could  be  moved  to  follow  a  new  star  appearing  in  the  firmament. 
He  strenuously  opposed  every  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  anything 
his  firmly-rooted  judgment  had  found  to  be  of  real  educational  benefit 
to  the  school  children.  He  had  no  patience  with  exaggerated  claims 
and  shams.  His  was  the  calm,  well-informed,  scholarly,  judicial  type 
of  mind,  so  rare  that  one  involuntarily  hesitates  to  call  it  a  type ;  in  the 
educational  world  it  is  found  rarest  of  all. 

Dr.  White's  scholastic  experience  was  varied  and  comprehensive. 
He  began  his  career  as  principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of 
Cleveland.  His  exceptional  efficiency  won  him  the  principalship  of 
the  central  high  school.  After  that  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio, 
editor  of  the  "Ohio  Educational  Monthly,"  president  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  and  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Cincinnati.  He  was  a  life  director  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. 

His  latter  years  were  devoted  chiefly  to  literary  work  and  lecturing. 
His  words,  calm  and  judicious,  carried  the  power  of  conviction.  He 
addressed  in  his  lifetime  more  American  teachers  than  any  other  man 
was  privileged  to  do.  His  advice  was  sought  in  the  nation  and  abroad. 
Delegated  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  he  presented  in 
1866  a  memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau  of  education.  James  A.  Garfield,  at  whose  request  Dr.  White 
formulated  the  bill,  carried  it  through  the  House  by  a  powerful  speech. 
In  1867  the  bureau  was  established,  for  which  Horace  Mann  and  others 
had  zealously,  but  vainly,  pleaded  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Dr.  White's  pedagogical  books  have  been  more  widely  read  than 
any  others  published  in  this  country,  not  even  excepting  Colonel 
Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching"  and  Page's  "Theory  and  Practice." 
His  text-books  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  made  his 
name  known  to  several  generations  of  people. 

Dr.  White  literally  died  in  harness.  During  the  summer  months 
he  was  busy  instructing  teachers,  and  only  a  short  time  before  his  death 
he  delivered  two  notable  addresses. 

Ossian  H.  Lang, 


EDUCATIONAL   EESEARCH:   CAUSES   OF   SUCCESS   AND 
FAILUEE   IN   ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  preceding  article  I  presented  the  results  of  a  test  in  arith- 
metic. The  tests  had  been  made  in  eighteen  school  buildings,  repre- 
senting seven  cities,  and  about  six  thousand  children  had  participated. 
The  figures  varied  enormously,  and  showed  that  for  some  schools  the 
problems  were  comparatively  easy,  while  for  others  they  presented 
unusual  difficulties.  Moreover,  as  to  merit,  the  results  were  distributed 
with  striking  regularity ;  the  differences  in  the  percentages  obtained  by 
the  different  schools  of  a  given  community  being,  for  the  most  part, 
small.  These  facts  may  be  readily  recalled  by  a  glance  at  the  table  on 
page  285,  which  is  here  repeated  for  facility  of  reference.1 

That  the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
should  be  duly  rewarded  in  some  localities  and  very  poorly  repaid  in 
others  indicates  that  in  some  communities  a  remedy  is  called  for. 
However,  to  be  effective,  the  remedy  must  have  an  eye  to  the  cause,  so 
that  our  search  for  remedial  measures  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
directed  toward  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  success  in  some  cases  and 
of  failure  in  others.  With  this  in  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
the  results  in  the  light  of  each  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  as  it  will  not  be  possible  in  any  other  way  to  find 
the  controlling  one. 

The  number  of  factors  calling  for  consideration  is  large.  However, 
the  problem  may  be  simplified  through  classification ;  and  in  my  former 
article,  I  showed  how,  in  the  first  instance,  it  might  be  divided  into 
two  principal  parts:  (1)  The  elements  relating  to  the  pedagogical  side; 
and  (2)  those  of  resistance  offered  to  the  influence  of  the  teaching  over 
which  the  teacher  has  no  direct  control.  I  then  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  the  paper  to  a  discussion  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem, 

1  After  the  publication  of  this  table,  I  was  informed  by  the  principal  of  School 
2,  City  VII,  that  he  had  overestimated  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  in  his  school; 
the  actual  time  being  forty-five  minutes,  not  seventy-five.  It  is  also  to  be  noted 
that  in  School  2,  City  I,  about  twenty  minutes  daily  are  devoted,  at  school,  to  prepa- 
ration; so  that  strictly  speaking  the  time  is  the  same  as  in  Schools  3  and  4,  City  I. 
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the  pupils'  side,  and  pointed  out  that  the  variations  in  results  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
teacher  labors  —  differences  in  the  home  environment  of  the  pupils, 
their  average  age,  or  the  size  of  the  classes ;  showing  that  the  cause  of 
the  variations  would  have  to  be  sought  on  the  pedagogical  side.  In  the 
present  article,  I  shall  direct  attention  to  the  latter  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  the  discussion  will  not  be  fruitless. 

The  pedagogical  side  of  the  problem  may  also  be  subdivided  into 
two  principal  parts :  (1)  The  factors  brought  into  play  by  the  teacher ;  and 
(2)  the  elements  relating  to  those  appointed  to  direct  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  teacher.     These  factors  will  now  be  considered  in  turn. 

The  elements  brought  into  play  by  the  teacher,  though  numerous, 
may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  resolved  into  three  primary  factors : 

1.  The  time  devoted  to  arithmetic; 

2.  The  methods  of  instruction ;  and 

3.  Teaching  ability,  as  represented  by  a  combination  of  education, 
training,  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

The  first  of  these  points  received  attention  in  the  preceding  number; 
and  it  was  found  that  the  results  did  not  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic,  so  that  this  element  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  the  controlling  one.  I  shall  here  merely  recall  the 
fact  that  the  schools  whose  results  were  satisfactory  proved  their  ability 
to  do  creditable  work  with  a  time  allotment  of  forty-five  minutes  a  day, 
while  some  of  the  schools  whose  results  were  unsatisfactory  failed  in 
spite  of  a  larger  appropriation  of  time. 

Since. my  article  appeared,  the  point  has  been  raised  that  the  demand 
in  the  way  of  home-work  may  have  been  greater  in  the  successful 
schools  than  in  those  that  had  failed,  indicating  that,  possibly,  in  some 
instances,  more  time  had  been  devoted  to  arithmetic  than  showed  on  the 
surface.  During  subsequent  visits  to  the  same  schools  I  looked  into  this 
matter  with  considerable  care ;  and  I  found,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  by 
far  the  greatest  amount  of  home-work  in  arithmetic  was  required  in  City 
VII,  whose  schools  had  obtained  the  poorest  results.  In  this  locality 
it  had  constituted  an  important  feature  of  every  grade  from  the  fourth 
year  onward ;  the  requirement  in  some  instances  being  truly  inordinate. 
On  the  whole,  the  average  time  devoted  to  it  was  certainly  not  less  than 
thirty  minutes  a  day.  On  the  other  hand,  home-work  in  arithmetic 
was  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  teachers  of  all  tho  schools  that  I 
have  called  successful  —  the  first  five  in  the  table  —  and  had  been  prac- 
tically abandoned  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
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These  facts  show  conclusively  that  home-work  in  arithmetic  is  not 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  results.  Moreover, 
they  ought  to  carry  their  lesson  to  every  superintendent  in  the  land. 
In  view  of  the  results  and  of  my  interviews  with  principals  and  teachers, 
I  feel  confident  that  home-work  in  arithmetic  means  a  tax  upon  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  pupil  for  which  he  receives  very  meagre,  if  any, 
compensation.  Consequently,  I  wish  to  add  to  my  suggestion,  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  to  he  apportioned  to  arithmetic,  that  the  forty -five  min- 
utes daily  should  stand  for  the  preparation  and  recitation  combined. 

Secondly,  methods  of  teaching  can  certainly  not  be  looked  upon  as 
the  controlling  element.  In  most  schools,  the  methods  nowadays  em- 
ployed are  modern,  though  they  may  vary  in  regard  to  details.  In 
some  instances,  special  methods,  based  on  special  psychological  theories, 
had  been  followed;  and  while  the  teachers  who  used  them  were,  as  a 
rule,  enthusiastic  in  their  praise,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  proved  a 
panacea.  In  the  schools  that  passed  my  test  satisfactorily  no  special 
methods  had  been  in  use. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  arithme- 
tic that  must  be  regarded  as  unusually  important,  and  which  should 
receive  the  attention  of  every  educator.  At  one  point  in  my  investiga- 
tion I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  controlling  factor;  but 
further  observation  compelled  me  to  abandon  the  notion.  The  idea  is 
this,  that  no  new  step  in  arithmetic  should  be  taken  until  all  the  prin- 
ciples previously  acquired  are  perfectly  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
Where  this  plan  is  not  observed,  the  teachers  labor  upon  the  theory 
that  the  pupils  on  entering  a  new  grade  are  perfectly  familiar  with 
everything  that  had  been  covered  in  previous  grades,  and  are  therefore 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  new  work  without  any  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  principle  is  recognized,  the  teacher  of  the  new  grade 
does  not  take  such  knowledge  for  granted.  One  seventh-year  teacher 
told  me  that  she  does  not  assume  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  beyond  that  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
of  whole  numbers.  In  such  instances,  the  teacher,  on  receiving  a  new 
class,  does  not  at  once  begin  with  the  work  laid  down  for  her  grade, 
but  takes  up  previous  work,  chapter  by  chapter,  until  she  strikes  a  weak 
point,  where  she  lingers  as  long  as  she  thinks  necessary.  Indeed,  I  have 
found  a  number  of  schools  where  the  teachers  are  accustomed  to  devote 
several  weeks  to  reviewing  the  work  of  previous  grades  before  even 
touching  upon  their  own  grade  work.  Here  progress  is  apparently  slow ; 
but  by  securing  a  firm  foundation  at  the  outset,  the  pupils  are  so  much 
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better  prepared  for  the  new  work  that  they  grasp  it  much  more  readily 
than  otherwise,  and  before  the  end  of  the  term  the  grade  work  is  cov- 
ered without  any  difficulty.  Where  the  teachers  proceed  from  chapter 
to  chapter  without  any  regard  for  previous  work,  the  pupils  are  apt  to 
sail  along  in  a  hazy  atmosphere ;  and  when  taken  out  of  their  routine 
path,  they  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

Thoroughness  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  see  how  success  may  be  expected  without  it.  However,  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  review  as  described  does  not  in  itself  insure  success. 
Failure  in  spite  of  its  adoption  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  review  may  be  formal,  rather  than  thorough,  and 
therefore  lacking  in  the  spirit  that  makes  for  success.  Secondly,  the 
teacher's  work  may  be  thorough  without  stimulating  thought,  and  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory  unless  the  pupils  are  capable  of  independent 
thinking.     Consequently,  something  else  is  required  to  assure  success. 

The  next  point  to  claim  our  attention,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher,  natural  and  acquired,  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  controlling 
one;  hence  the  adage,  "As  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  However, 
that  the  variations  in  the  results  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  differences 
in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  is  proved  alone  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  results  are  distributed.  Few  will  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment that  marked  individual  variations  will  be  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  every  corps  of  teachers.  Therefore,  if  teaching  ability  were 
the  controlling  factor,  the  extreme  variations  in  results  should  be  found 
in  the  different  class-rooms  of  the  same  locality.  But  this  condition 
does  not  appear  in  the  table,  where  it  is  shown  that  in  certain  localities 
practically  all  the  results  were  good,  while  in  certain  other  cities  practi- 
cally all  the  results  were  poor. 

It  might  be  argued,  in  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  that,  in 
spite  of  individual  variations,  all  the  teachers  of  some  communities  are 
professionally  competent,  while  in  some  others  they  are  all  incompetent. 
But  this,  again,  does  not  accord  with  the  facts ;  for  if  a  line  should  be 
drawn  across  the  table  under,  say,  the  seventh  school,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  communities  above  it  compared  with  those  of  the  localities  below, 
no  marked  differences  would  be  found.  In  all  the  cities  represented  some 
teachers  may  be  found  who  have  had  both  a  high-school  education  and 
a  normal-school  training ;  some  who  have  had  a  high-school  education 
only;  some  with  much  and  others  with  little  experience;  some  with 
considerable  and  others  with  little  natural  endowment.  And  as  to 
care  in  selection,  the  most  favorable  conditions  will  probably  be  found 
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in  Cities  IV  and  VI;  and  still  these  localities  failed  to  reach  the 
standard. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  principal  factors  brought  into  play  by 
the  teacher,  as  we  have  those  that  belong  to  the  pupil,  and  as  yet  the 
controlling  element  has  not  been  found.  If  my  investigation  is  to  be 
rewarded,  the  object  of  our  search  must,  therefore,  be  found  among  the 
elements  brought  into  the  problem  by  those  employed  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  teachers.  And  the  facts  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  here  that  the  controlling  factor  exists.  My  conviction  is 
based  on  the  circumstance  that,  in  every  instance,  a  variation  in  the 
results  appears  to  accord  with  a  variation  in  a  special  phase  of  the  super- 
vision. If  my  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  correct,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  results  secured  in  the  average  class-room  do  not  rep- 
resent the  ability  of  the  average  teacher,  but  the  response  to  what  is 
expected  of  her;  so  that,  ultimately,  the  problem  of  results  becomes  a 
question  of  demand  and  supply.  And  my  deduction  is  this,  that  the 
teachers  will  supply  what  their  supervisors  demand,  provided  the  demand 
be  placed  within  reasonable  bounds.  A  deduction  of  this  nature  is  by 
no  means  an  unnatural  one ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  the  services  rendered  by  a  set  of  employees  are  determined  by  the 
demands  of  the  management  rather  than  the  efficiency  of  the  individ- 
uals, assuming,  of  course,  that  due  care  is  exercised  to  see  that  the 
demands  are  enforced.  And  the  facts  appear  to  show  that,  in  this 
regard,  the  school  does  not  differ  from  other  institutions. 

The  leading  pedagogical  functions  of  the  superintendent,  under  an 
ideal  system  of  supervision,  may,  perhaps,  be  put  down  as  five  in  number : 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  course  of  study; 

2.  The  apportionment  of  time  to  the  individual  subjects; 

3.  Offering  suggestions  to  teachers,  during  meetings  and  visits,  as 
to  methods  of  teaching  and  the  treatment  of  children; 

4.  The  establishment  of  demands  in  regard  to  results ;  and 

5.  The  testing  for  results  to  see  whether  the  teachers  are  living  up 
to  these  demands. 

Let  us  now  look  into  each  of  these  factors  and  try  to  find  the 
crucial  point. 

Owing  to  differences  in  educational  ideals,  the  courses  laid  down 
for  arithmetic  vary  considerably  in  different  localities.  Therefore,  it 
may  be  argued  that,  from  a  comparative  standpoint,  the  results  obtained 
in  different  communities  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  test; 
that  the  pupils  of  a  given  locality  might  do  well  with  one  test  and 
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poorly  with  another,  and  vice  versa.  But,  in  the  preparation  of  a  test 
to  be  submitted  to  different  localities,  the  objection  may  be  allayed  by 
bearing  in  mind  the  differences  in  the  course  of  study,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, rejecting  all  problems  of  a  special  character,  while  selecting 
from  those  belonging  to  general  arithmetic,  and  which,  therefore,  come 
within  the  scope  of  every  school. 

The  general  verdict  was  that  my  problems  were  fair  to  all.  Even 
in  the  localities  that  failed  no  exception  has  been  taken  to  my  test, 
which  is  in  itself  convincing  evidence  that  the  questions  did  come 
within  the  scope  of  every  curriculum.  Consequently,  the  differences  in 
the  results  cannot  be  attributed  to  differences  in  courses  of  study.  In 
some  instances,  it  was  instinctively  felt  by  superintendent  and  teachers 
that  the  pupils  would  fail,  because  the  questions  were  presented  in  a 
form  differing  from  that  to  which  the  children  had  been  accustomed; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  predictions  were  verified.  In  other  localities,  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary  was  found  in  the  questions ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
schools  did  well.  This  did  not  indicate  fundamental  differences  in 
ideals,  but  rather  that  the  work  of  some  schools  was  more  routine  in 
character  than  that  of  others ;  so  that  the  variation  in  the  results  showed, 
primarily,  that  the  pupils  of  some  localities  were  more  ready  than  those 
of  others  in  the  practical  application  of  principles.  In  other  words, 
the  instruction  had  done  more  to  stimulate  thought  in  some  instances 
than  in  others,  without  regard  to  fundamental  aims. 

Another  point  relating  to  the  course  of  study  also  deserves  consid- 
eration. It  is,  namely,  that  in  some  localities  the  ground  is  covered 
more  rapidly  than  in  others,  and,  therefore,  that  several  of  my  problems 
may  have  come  too  early  for  certain  schools.  This  would  apply  partic- 
ularly to  the  seventh -year  paper,  which  contained  several  rather  difficult 
problems  in  percentage.  To  allay  all  doubts  on  this  score,  however,  it 
will  be  simply  necessary  to  discard  the  seventh  year  entirely  and  take 
the  eighth  year  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  But  the  differences  in  results 
in  the  eighth  year  were  fully  as  marked  as  they  were  in  the  seventh; 
and  as  there  was  not  a  problem  in  the  eighth-year  paper  beyond  the 
scope  of  any  eighth  grade,  this  objection  also  becomes  invalid. 

The  next  point,  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic,  has  been 
already  considered,  and  requires  no  further  discussion  here  to  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  controlling  element. 

The  third  point  involves  that  feature  of  supervision  which  renders 
the  superintendent  an  inspirer  of  teachers,  and  which,  in  recent  decades, 
has  been  receiving  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  attention.     In  some 
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localities  this  feature  is  carried  so  far  as  to  convert  the  entire  school 
system  into  a  permanent  training  school  for  teachers.  Here  the  super- 
intendent is  in  constant  communication  with  his  teachers,  through 
general  and  grade  meetings  and  visits  to  the  schools ;  and  when  he  is 
imbued  with  modern  pedagogical  ideas,  his  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
the  schools  is  marked,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  class-room  assumes  an 
entirely  different  character  from  that  which  prevails  in  the  old-fashioned, 
mechanical  school.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  is  no  longer 
that  of  master  and  servant,  but  resembles  rather  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child.  This  spirit  is  governed  by  the  idea  that  the  pupil  is  an 
individual  who  can  think,  feel,  and  act,  and  not  merely  a  passive 
recipient  of  facts.  There  are  many  localities  in  our  country  where  the 
inspirational  system  of  supervision  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, and  where  liberty  without  license  prevails. 

But  the  inspiration  of  the  teachers  by  the  superintendent  is  not  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  results ;  for  superintendents' 
meetings  and  visits  have  been  as  much  in  vogue  in  the  localities  that 
did  poorly  as  in  those  that  did  well.  Consequently,  the  inspirational 
element  must  also  be  eliminated. 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  important  factors  except  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  and  the  testing  for  results;  and  these,  strictly 
speaking,  merely  represent  two  sides  of  a  single  element.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the  results  are  regulated  by 
the  demand;  and  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  represented  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  tests  to  which  the  pupils  are  periodically  submitted.  This 
means,  in  other  words,  that  the  controlling  factor  in  the  accomplishment 
of  results  is  to  he  found  in  the  system  of  examination  employed,  some  sys- 
tems leading  to  better  results  than  others. 

The  test,  however,  has  two  different  meanings,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  each  other.  In  one  instance,  it  is  intended  to  deter- 
mine the  fitness  of  the  pupil  for  promotion ;  while  in  the  other  its  pur- 
pose is  that  of  demonstrating  the  rate  and  character  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  class  as  a  whole,  i.e.,  whether  the  teacher  is  doing  satisfactory 
work.  As  the  system  of  testing  for  promotion  has  been  practically 
abandoned  in  every  city  examined,  this  factor  is  common  to  all,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  here  disregarded.  As  a  rule,  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promo- 
tion is  now  determined  by  the  character  of  his  daily  work,  supplemented 
by  the  teacher's  opinion,  while  the  examination  as  to  fitness  is  reserved 
for  those  pupils  whose  term  work  has  been  unsatisfactory  or  who  appeal 
from  the  teacher's  adverse  judgment.     The  controlling  element  lies,  there- 
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fore,  in  that  form  of  examination  which  is  intended  as  a  test  of  the 
teacher  s  progress.  The  nature  of  this  test  varies  in  different  localities ; 
and,  as  the  results  appear  to  vary  with  its  character,  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  called  for. 

The  tests  of  the  teacher's  progress  may  be  conveniently  summed  up 
in  four  general  classes : 

1.  Tests  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Each 
teacher  formulates  her  own  questions,  marks  the  papers  of  her  own 
class,  and  submits  the  results  to  the  superintendent ;  but  no  tests  are 
made  by  principal  or  superintendent. 

2.  Tests  made  in  the  same  way  by  the  teachers ;  but  the  teachers' 
tests  are  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  those  of  the  superintendent. 

3.  Tests  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  principals,  each  principal 
formulating  the  questions  for  his  own  school.  The  results  are  reported  to 
the  superintendent,  but  the  latter  does  not  make  any  tests  of  his  own. 

4.  The  same  system  of  testing  by  the  principals ;  but  the  principals' 
tests  are  supplemented  from  time  to  time  by  those  of  the  superintendent. 

The  first  system  means  that  the  demand  is  fixed  by  each  individual 
teacher,  who  is  made  the  judge  of  her  own  progress.  As  the  questions 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  when  left  to  her  own  resources,  will  naturally 
accord  with  the  lines  upon  which  she  has  been  teaching,  the  tendency 
will  be  toward  routine  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  will  be  kept  running  in  a  groove,  in  which  they  may  work 
with  remarkable  facility,  but  outside  of  which  they  are  all  at  sea.  In 
other  words,  the  pupils  will  be  able  to  solve  certain  problems  without 
any  difficulty  when  they  are  presented  in  the  customary  way,  but 
entirely  incapable  of  solving  them  when  they  are  stated  in  a  different 
manner.  I  was  once  present  in  a  class-room  when  a  pupil  was  called 
upon  to  analyze  a  problem  in  mental  arithmetic.  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
but  was  silent.  After  the  teacher  had  waited  a  little  while,  she  said 
to  the  child:  "Don't  you  know?  That's  the  kind  that  begins  with 
'  since.'  "  This  suggestion  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil  to  go  through 
the  analysis  according  to  rule.  Such  methods  as  this  will  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  class  which  will  regularly  obtain  an  average  of  80  to  90 
per  cent  on  the  teacher's  test  may  obtain  less  than  20  per  cent  on  a 
test  such  as  my  own. 

The  plan  of  limiting  the  tests  to  those  of  the  teacher  has  been  in 
vogue  in  City  VI,  and  the  results  may  be  judged  by  a  glance  at  the 
table.  I  could  find  no  other  element  in  this  locality  to  account  for  the 
failure.     In  fact,  in  every  way  the  conditions  are  here  above  the  average. 
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The  home  surroundings  of  the  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  favorable ; 
the  classes  are  small;  the  teachers  are  selected  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care ;  and  the  superintendent  does  his  share  from  the  inspirational 
standpoint.  The  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  test  from 
a  broader  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  teacher.  If  the  superintendent 
would  inaugurate  a  system  of  examinations  of  a  different  order,  there  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  results 
in  arithmetic  would  be  improved  by  at  least  50  per  cent.  In  City  IV 
also  the  conditions  are  favorable,  but  the  testing  is  not  very  systematic. 

Under  the  second  system,  the  degree  of  success  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tests  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  If  he 
should  not  demand  anything  beyond  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  term's 
work  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  if  he  should  have  an  eye  to  principles 
rather  than  ingenuity  in  their  application,  his  tests  may  be  as  routine 
as  those  of  the  teacher,  and  fail  to  exert  a  stimulating  influence.  This 
criticism  applies  to  City  VII,  where  the  second  plan  of  examinations 
has  been  in  vogue;  and  when  my  own  test  was  here  placed  before 
the  pupils,  the  result  was  chaos.  The  superintendent  and  teachers 
seemed  at  once  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  difficulty ;  and  they  feel 
confident  that  if  I  should  try  their  schools  again,  after  giving  them  a 
little  chance  to  wake  up,  they  would  be  able  to  show  much  better 
results.  In  another  locality,  the  principal  of  a  school  that  failed  attrib- 
uted the  failure  to  the  routine  character  of  the  tests  to  which  his 
pupils  had  been  accustomed. 

Under  the  third  system,  the  tests  are  made  by  the  principal,  instead 
of  the  teacher,  thus  bringing  into  play  a  broader  point  of  view  than  the 
first  plan.  It  has  the  advantage  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  not  the 
teacher  herself,  but  the  principal,  who  is  made  the  judge  of  the  teacher's 
progress;  but,  lacking  the  superintendent's  test,  the  system  has  the 
weakness  of  making  the  principal  the  judge  of  the  progress  of  his 
own  school.  This  indicates  simply  that  the  tests  will  represent  the 
demands  of  the  individual  principals.  The  principal  of  a  given  school 
may  be  petty,  and  guided  by  the  desire  to  make  a  good  showing,  or  he 
may  lack  the  proper  perspective.  In  either  case,  the  tests  may  run 
along  routine  lines,  with  an  eye  to  grade  work,  and  bring  forth  mar- 
vellous percentages  from  pupils  who  would  fail  completely  on  tests 
requiring  independent  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principal  may 
be  a  man  of  broad  calibre,  or  an  original  genius,  whose  primary  aim 
does  not  exist  in  the  endeavor  to  show  high  percentages,  but  in  stimu- 
lating pupils  to  use  their  minds.     His  tests  will  call  for  independent 
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thought,  and  they  cannot  be  passed  unless  the  teachers  have  taught  the 
pupils  to  think  for  themselves.  The  percentages  brought  out  by  his 
tests  may  not  be  nearly  so  high  as  those  obtained  in  the  school  just 
described;  so  that,  in  the  superintendent's  records,  his  school  may 
stand  much  lower  than  the  other.  However,  when  a  test  is  applied 
which  calls  for  thought,  rather  than  form,  his  pupils  will  not  be  men- 
tally paralyzed,  and  their  previous  training  will  tell.  The  eighth-grade 
teacher  of  the  school  at  the  head  of  the  table  —  a  school  where  the  tests 
are  made  by  the  principal  —  told  me  that  she  did  not  think  my  problems 
fair,  because  they  did  not  test  the  power  of  her  pupils.  She  was  not 
at  all  proud  of  them  because  her  class  averaged  91  per  cent.  She 
thought  they  should  have  done  much  better  than  that.  And  she 
was  not  inclined  to  change  her  mind  when  she  learned  that  the  eighth 
grade  in  many  of  the  schools  did  not  average  30  per  cent.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  school  is  constantly  after  the  pupils,  who  are,  therefore, 
at  all  times,  ready  for  the  unusual. 

In  localities  where  the  principal  is  made  the  judge  of  his  own 
progress,  he  becomes  a  very  important  factor  in  the  school  system. 
Indeed,  in  one  sense,  he  assumes  the  functions  of  a  superintendent.  To 
this  there  can  be  no  valid  objection;  for  the  superintendent,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities,  cannot  come  into  close  touch  with  every  class-room. 
However,  under  this  plan  the  tendency  will  be  toward  the  development 
of  great  inequalities  in  the  different  schools  of  the  same  community ;  each 
school  representing  the  proclivities  of  its  principal,  rather  than  those 
of  the  city  superintendent. 

The  fourth  system  differs  from  the  third  in  this  only,  that  the  inde- 
pendent tests  of  the  principal  are  supplemented  once  or  twice  a  year  by 
uniform  tests  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  Here  the  principal  is 
not  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  but,  from  time  to  time,  is  him- 
self subjected  to  a  test.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  capable  of  bringing  to  light  the  comparative  progress  of  the  different 
schools,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  results  reported  to  the  superin- 
tendent from  the  various  schools  are  based  on  tests  of  varying  degrees  of 
difficulty.  The  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  principal  that  his  school 
is  to  be  judged  by  tests  other  than  his  own  cannot  fail  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  nature  of  the  tests  prepared  by  himself,  which  will  be 
guided  by  the  character  of  those  submitted  by  the  superintendent.  If 
the  latter  call  for  independent  thought,  the  principals  must  see  that  the 
teachers  will  train  their  pupils  to  think ;  otherwise  their  schools  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  a  good  showing.     Even  under  these  conditions  some 
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of  the  schools  will  fail,  because  the  principals  themselves  are  not  equally 
competent  or  equally  ambitious ;  but  the  tendency  will  be  to  stimulate 
those  who  are  ambitious,  and  who  wish  to  stand  well  among  their  col- 
leagues. Therefore,  the  best  principals  of  the  town  will  be  likely  to  do 
better  work,  and  among  the  less  competent  the  number  of  failures  will 
be  smaller.  This  system  of  examination  describes,  in  a  general  way, 
the  plan  in  vogue  in  City  I. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  attempted  to  point  out,  first,  why  some 
schools  succeeded  in  passing  my  test  and  others  failed ;  and,  secondly, 
what  mode  of  procedure,  according  to  the  facts,  is  destined  to  lead  to 
the  most  favorable  results.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  I  claim  to  have  solved  the  educational  problem.  I  fully 
believe  that  my  data,  though  comparatively  meagre,  justify  the  deduc- 
tion that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  results  obtained  by  the  teacher 
will  vary  with  the  demand,  which  simply  shows  a  further  application 
of  a  very  well  recognized  fundamental  law.  Further  investigations 
may  prove  that  I  am  wrong,  and  that  the  controlling  factor  is  an  alto- 
gether different  one. 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  deduc- 
tion is  correct,  this  does  not  indicate  that  I  have  really  solved  the 
problem.  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  statement  that  the  results 
are  controlled  by  the  demand,  we  are  simply  carried  to  the  threshold  of 
another,  and  much  larger,  problem.  Assuming  the  organization  of  a 
school  system  to  be  ideal,  that  is,  that  the  principal  is  broader  than  his 
teachers,  and  that  the  superintendent  is  broader  than  his  principals, 
then  the  deduction  is  logical  that  it  is  fitting  for  the  demand  to  be 
fixed  by  the  superintendent.  This,  however,  merely  leads  us  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  principles  shall  guide  the  superintendent  in  formulating  his 
demands  ?  He  must  ask  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  his  teachers. 
If  he  asks  too  much,  the  consequence  will  be  a  waste  of  effort  in  the 
attempt  to  do  the  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  asks  too  little, 
the  pupils  will  not  be  sufficiently  taxed  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in 
them. 

But  how  is  the  superintendent  to  determine  the  mean  ?  Thus  far 
no  higher  law  has  been  recognized  than  that  of  personal  opinion;  so 
that  all  standards  now  in  existence  are  purely  arbitrary  in  their  nature. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  higher  law,  and  one  which  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  educational  problem,  if  permanent  progress  is 
looked  for.  The  law  is  this,  that  the  demand  must  be  based  on  the 
normal  mental  capacity  of  the  child,  that  is,  on  a  knowledge  of  what 
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the  average  child  '  who  has  been  well  taught  is  capable  of  doing  in  an 
individual  branch,  at  a  given  period  of  school-life,  when  a  given  amount 
of  time  has  been  devoted  to  that  branch.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
opinion,  but  a  question  of  fact,  a  problem  whose  solution  depends 
upon  extended  investigations. 

If  we  look  over  the  pedagogical  field  to  get  our  bearings  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child,  we  can  find  as  yet  no 
definite  landmarks  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  establishment  of  standards. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  superintendent's  demands  cannot  be 
representative  of  anything  more  definite  than  his  personal  opinion  —  a 
condition  that  must  necessarily  prevail  until  a  more  or  less  substantial 
literature  on  the  child's  capacity  has  been  developed.  In  the  mean- 
time our  educators  must  resort  to  expedients ;  and,  for  the  present,  the 
wisest  course,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  exam- 
inations as  outlined  in  plan  number  four. 

However,  the  mere  inauguration  of  a  fruitful  system  of  examina- 
tions does  not  itself  insure  success.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
nature  of  the  results  will  be  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
character  of  the  tests  prepared  by  the  superintendent.  If  the  problems 
do  not  call  for  independent  thought,  and  if  they  can  be  solved  without 
any  difficulty  should  the  teacher  have  devoted  her  entire  attention  to 
drilling  the  pupils  in  the  work  of  her  own  grade,  then  the  tests  of  the 
principal  will  follow  this  lead,  and  the  examinations  will  be  as  routine 
in  character  as  those  which  are  made  by  the  teachers  themselves,  in 
accordance  with  plan  number  one.  To  be  of  the  highest  value,  the 
superintendent's  questions  must  be  suggestive  and  stimulating,  both  to 
the  principals  and  the  teachers.  They  must  aim  to  take  the  latter 
out  of  the  groove,  and  be  so  formulated  that  they  will  call  for  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  entire  subject  as  far  as  the  pupils  have  advanced,  as  well 
as  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  comprehend  a  problem  that 
comes  within  then  scope,  regardless  of  how  it  is  stated.  When  I  say 
that  the  standard  implied  by  a  test  of  this  nature  is  not  an  impossible 
one,  and  that  its  attainment  is  purely  a  matter  of  training,  I  am  not 
merely  expressing  a  personal  opinion,  but  I  am  speaking  from  actual 
facts  —  as  witness,  in  the  table,  81  per  cent  against  8  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  91  per  cent  against  11  in  the  eighth. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  same  fact  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago 

1  Recognizing  that  no  two  individuals  are  alike,  some  educators  take  exception 
to  the  term  "average  child."    However,  there  can  be  no  objection  if  we  accept  it  in 
a  figurative  sense,  taking  the  class  as  a  unit. 
29 
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when  I  submitted  an  apparently  simple,  but  rather  puzzling,  little  prob- 
lem to  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  year  of  a  number  of  schools.  In  one 
instance,  where  the  pupils  had  failed  on  my  general  test,  the  class  aver- 
age on  this  little  problem  was  10  per  cent  only.  I  asked  the  teacher 
how  she  accounted  for  the  failure,  and  her  reply  was:  "Children  don't 
think."  If  she  had  spoken  more  truly,  she  would  have  said :  "These 
children  don't  think,"  or  "My  pupils  have  not  been  trained  to  think; " 
for,  in  another  instance,  in  the  school  that  stood  first  on  my  general  test, 
the  class  average  on  the  same  problem  was  as  high  as  60  per  cent.  It 
might  be  argued  that,  perhaps,  in  the  one  school  the  pupils  had  pre- 
viously had  problems  similar  to  the  one  I  gave,  while  in  the  other  they 
had  not.  This  is  just  the  point.  If  not,  why  not  ?  In  some  schools 
it  is  difficult  to  find  practical  problems  that  are  not  in  line  with  previous 
work ;  and,  therefore,  almost  any  practical  question  seems  quite  familiar 
to  the  pupils.  But  in  other  schools  the  pupils  seem  to  be  able  to  look 
in  one  direction  only,  so  that  questions  from  other  points  of  view  repre- 
sent to  them  merely  so  many  Chinese  puzzles. 

The  conclusion  that  the  controlling  factor  in  the  accomplishment 
of  results  is  to  be  found  among  the  duties  of  the  superintendent  may  be 
open  to  the  criticism  that  I  started  out  with  a  theory,  and  that,  in  inter- 
preting my  data,  I  was  influenced  by  the  desire  to  prove  my  theory  —  a 
form  of  criticism  to  which  investigators  are  not  infrequently  subjected. 
However,  to  this  charge  I  must  enter  the  plea,  "Not  guilty."  That  I 
have  had,  for  some  time,  a  rather  strong  leaning  in  a  certain  direction, 
I  will  not  deny.  But  my  belief  was  that  the  variations  in  the  results 
were  due,  primarily,  to  differences  in  the  personality  and  qualifications 
of  teachers  —  a  theory  which  the  facts  compelled  me  to  abandon.  And 
I  did  not  see  what  I  now  believe  to  be  the  controlling  factor  until 
every  element  I  had  mentioned  had  been  critically  examined  and 
found  wanting. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  facts  were  not  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  conclusion,  but  that  the  conclusion  was  formed 
in  the  light  of  the  facts.  Nevertheless,  when  I  recall  my  educational 
experiences  of  a  decade  ago,  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  my  impres- 
sions did  not  favor,  from  the  outset,  the  theory  to  which  the  facts  have 
led  me.  In  January,  1892,  after  spending  considerable  time  in  study- 
ing the  school  systems  abroad,  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  The 
Forum  to  visit  the  schools  of  our  own  country,  and  to  prepare  a  series 
of  articles  embodying  my  observations.  I  started  out  early  in  January 
of  that  year,  and  travelled  continuously  for  over  five  months,  during 
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which  time  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  schools  in  session  in  thirty-six 
cities,  and  to  consult  a  large  number  of  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
others  more  or  less  directly  interested  id  education.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  I  felt  that  I  was  ready  to  express  some  opinions,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  my  series  began  in  October,  1892,  and  did  not  close  until 
June,  1893. 

It  was  not  my  purpose  at  the  time  to  study  the  results  of  instruc- 
tion, but  rather  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  I  had  long  believed  that 
elementary  education  should  take  into  account  the  normal  activities 
and  interests  of  the  child;  that  the  latter  should  be  introduced  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art;  and  that  he  should  be  as  free  in  his  school- 
room as  orderly  development  would  permit.  From  the  standpoint  of 
spirit  and  breadth  of  curriculum,  I  found  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
schools.  In  many  localities,  the  sitting-still  school,  with  all  its  me- 
chanical appurtenances,  still  nourished;  in  some,  the  endeavor  to  break 
away  from  the  old-fashioned,  mechanical  grind  was  in  evidence;  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  I  found  localities  where  my  idle  fancies  had  been 
more  than  realized. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  my  observations  was  the  fact  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  spirit,  any  one  school  of  a  given  locality  was,  broadly 
speaking,  representative  of  the  schools  of  its  locality  as  a  whole.  When 
the  repression  of  the  child  was  found  in  the  first  school  that  I  visited, 
it  was  found  in  the  other  schools  as  well;  and,  in  the  same  way,  when 
in  the  first  school  I  found  spontaneity,  it  was  an  indication  that  I  should 
find  freedom  in  the  other  schools  also.  This  was  strong  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  the  spirit  of  the  schools  of  every  locality  must  be  controlled  by 
a  central  authority ;  and  the  accumulated  data  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tone  of  the  class-room  was  representative  of  the  personality  of 
the  superintendent,  provided  he  had  had  charge  of  the  schools  long  enough 
to  make  his  personality  felt.  And  this  conclusion,  I  believe,  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  The  term  superintendent  is  here  used  in  the  larger 
sense,  which  includes  the  members  of  his  staff. 

From  the  deduction  stated  the  inference  is  natural :  "  If  the  super- 
intendent is  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  the  schools,  why  is  he  not  also 
responsible  for  the  results?  "  If  the  superintendent  wishes  to  develop 
a  good  school  spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  work  for  spirit.  If  he  is 
desirous  of  accomplishing  results  of  a  high  order,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  work  for  results. 

In  view  of  what  I  have  said,  the  aim  of  supervision  is  clearly  a 
double  one.     In  the  first  place,  the  superintendent  must  see  that  a 
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wholesome  spirit  is  developed  in  the  schools ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  also 
his  duty  to  see  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  results.  This  again  gives 
rise  to  an  important  question:  Is  it  possible  to  keep  the  results  in 
view  without  at  the  same  time  crushing  the  spirit  ?  Or,  conversely,  Is 
it  possible  to  develop  a  delightful  class-room  atmosphere  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  the  results? 

Judging  by  my  own  impressions,  acquired  by  a  two-fold  study  of 
the  question,  spirit  and  results  are  in  no  way  incompatible.  The  criti- 
cism aimed  at  the  modern  school  spirit,  that  it  means  a  milk-and-water 
system,  a  weak  sentimentality  rather  than  mental  discipline  of  a  whole- 
some kind,  does,  perhaps,  apply  to  the  schools  of  those  localities  where 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  word  "  results  "  is  looked  upon  as  sacrilegious 
—  schools  that  are  in  a  transitional  stage,  just  emerging  from  an  anti- 
quated system,  and  not  yet  accustomed  to  their  new  surroundings.  But 
the  criticism  does  not  apply  to  localities  where  a  good  spirit  has  already 
become  an  established  fact,  and  additional  aims  can  be  held  in  view 
without  losing  sight  of  the  fundamental  proposition.  In  itself,  a  good 
school  spirit  does  not  indicate  weakness  any  more  than  a  poor  spirit  is 
an  indication  of  strength.  In  some  of  the  delightful  schools,  it  is  true, 
the  results  are  by  no  means  praiseworthy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
results  are  frequently  of  a  very  inferior  order  in  typical  schools  of  the 
antiquated  kind. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  logical  reason  why  results  may  not  be  kept  in 
view  without  in  any  way  neglecting  the  spirit ;  for  "  subjects  "  are  taught 
in  the  modern  as  well  as  in  the  antiquated  schools,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  formal  studies  is,  in  most  instances,  ample  to  lead  to 
satisfactory  results.  If  the  modern  idea  should  stand  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  three  E's,  it  might  be  deemed  unworthy;  but  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  matter  simply  resolves  itself  to  a  question 
like  this :  "  All  other  things  being  equal,  will  forty-five  minutes  a  day 
devoted  to  arithmetic  in  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  are  active  and 
responsive  accomplish  as  much  as  forty-five  minutes  devoted  to  arith- 
metic in  the  schools  where  the  pupils  are  repressed  and  passive  ? "  The 
facts  compel  us  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  good  school  spirit  and  satisfactory 
results  may  without  difficulty  go  hand  in  hand.  J.  M.  Eice. 


WATEEWAYS:   AN   ECONOMIC   NECESSITY. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world 
have  always  been  those  that  excelled  in  commerce,  and  hence  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  international  trade  continues  to  this  day  to  be  a  vital 
issue. 

Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  amend  our  navigation  laws  in 
such  manner  as  to  encourage  the  restoration  of  our  merchant  marine, 
which  was  almost  annihilated  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war;  and  yet 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  our  foreign  deliveries  are  still  made  in  alien  bot- 
toms at  an  annual  charge  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  Isthmian  Canal. 
Legislation  does  not  respond  with  sufficient  alacrity,  and  recourse  is 
therefore  had  to  financial  and  business  combinations  whereby  ships  may 
be  transferred  to  American  control,  even  though  still  required  to  sail 
under  foreign  flags.  These  movements  in  the  shipping  world  are  viewed 
with  anxiety  by  our  competitors,  yet  they  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
economical  conditions  which  .confront  us. 

But  vessels  alone  do  not  create  trade.  It  must  spring  from  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  and  labor  of  an  industrious  and  intelligent  people,  and 
must  be  aided  by  the  greatest  possible  facility  of  distribution,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  cost.  No  nation  is  enriched  by  hoarding  its  surplus  in 
warehouses  or  vaults,  or  in  permitting  prohibitive  tariffs  or  physical  ob- 
stacles to  obstruct  its  path.  Since  all  these  matters  are  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  legislation,  the  responsibility  for  their  existence  or  removal 
must  rest  largely  with  the  lawmakers. 

The  persistent  opposition,  so  frequently  manifested  in  legislation  ad- 
verse to  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  country,  is  attested  by 
the  inability  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  secure  the  passage  of  an 
enabling  act  for  an  Isthmian  canal,  by  the  decadence  of  the  canal  mile- 
age of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period,  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  commerce  in  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  the  opening  of  harbors.  The  works  already 
recommended  as  meritorious  and  necessary  exceed  in  value  three  hundred 
millions,  while  the  annual  appropriations  seldom  reach  one-tenth  of  this 
large  aggregate. 
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In  view  of  the  great  and  manifest  economies  of  waterways  it  may- 
seem  inexplicable  that,  with  but  few  illustrious  exceptions,  their  advan- 
tages have  apparently  not  impressed  themselves  upon  railroad  managers 
and  legislators  in  general.  By  the  recognition  and  use  of  these  econ- 
omies, the  most  progressive  nations  of  the  European  continent  have 
been  able  to  maintain  large  military  and  naval  establishments,  besides 
providing  from  the  public  treasury  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  their  extensive  systems  of  internal  waterways,  while  the  United  States 
has  permitted  her  canals  to  become  gradually  extinguished. 

One  by  one  these  earlier  avenues  of  communication  have  been  ab- 
sorbed and  abandoned ;  and  yet  statistics  show  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation by  these  artificial  channels  is  about  one-third  only  of  that  by  rail, 
while  by  open  water  it  is  still  lower.  A  nation  that  ignores  an  economy 
of  sixty-six  per  cent  in  transportation  is  wasting  its  resources  and  im- 
posing onerous  burdens  upon  its  people.  The  possibilities  of  this  country 
are  magnificent;  and  yet  but  few  of  them  have  been  developed,  and  in 
these  cases  the  work  has  been  done  largely  by  private  corporations  or 
local  interests.  The  Erie  Canal  still  exists,  a  monument  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Empire  State  of  which  it  has  ever  been  the  backbone ;  but  it 
is  becoming  too  weak  to  bear  the  greatly  increased  tonnage,  and  must  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged  unless  it  is  desired  to  divert  the  traffic  to  the 
down-grade  route  through  Canada.  Owing  to  the  growth  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  vessels,  the  antiquated  coast-wise  system  of  canals,  made  neces- 
sary as  a  means  of  defence  by  the  lessons  of  1812,  is  no  longer  able  to 
pass  more  than  about  three  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  contiguous  bays 
and  sounds.  These  channels  barely  pass  the  smallest  torpedo-boats,  and 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  interior,  strategic 
line  as  an  indispensable  part  of  our  coast  defence,  not  to  mention  those 
of  the  millions  of  tons  of  coastwise  commerce,  only  awaiting  their 
enlargement  and  national  control. 

The  great  work  nearing  completion  under  the  State  of  Illinois,  con- 
necting Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  Kiver  and  having  in  view  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  fourteen-foot  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one 
that  must  commend  itself  to  the  country  as  being  of  immeasurable  value. 
The  connection  of  the  vast  deposits  of  coal  in  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  with  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  by  means  of  a 
ship  canal  across  the  portage  separating  Lake  Erie  from  the  Ohio  Kiver 
should  be  pushed  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

That  these  and  many  other  possibilities,  which  were  outlined  and 
formulated  in  ante-railroad  days,  have  not  received  the  encouragement 
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which  their  importance  deserves  is  due  to  the  impression  that  the  internal 
commerce  could,  and  should,  be  handled  by  rail.  But  the  facts  and  ex- 
periences of  a  century  demonstrate  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  water  rate.  Hence  the  war  of  extermination  goes 
on  by  every  known  process.  As  an  illustration  of  how  it  is  done,  it 
may  be  stated  that  not  many  years  ago  a  State  Legislature  enacted  a  law 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  canals,  but  stipulated,  in  the  act,  that 
no  canal  should  be  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  nor  should  it  pass 
through  any  borough,  town,  or  village.  The  law  contained  other  abso- 
lutely prohibitory  provisions.  Another  State  has  passed  laws  prohibiting 
the  enlargement  of  its  canals  to  sufficient  dimensions  for  "ships."  In 
many  instances,  bridges  have  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of 
obstructing  the  navigation  of  streams. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  development  of 
our  internal  waterways  languishes,  since  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our 
Government,  as  such,  to  initiate  works  of  enlargement  or  improvement. 
The  first  steps  have  to  be  taken  by  local  and  private  interests,  and  are 
invariably  opposed  by  the  many  other  demands  for  appropriations  from 
the  public  treasury  in  aid  of  works  already  in  progress,  as  well  as  by 
hostile  transportation  managers.  As  the  tonnage  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  justify  an  appropriation  is  not  already  developed,  the  request  is 
usually  tabled  and  the  project  strangled. 

The  waterway  has  two  well-recognized  effects  upon  railway  revenues ; 
and  it  is  because  of  the  failure  of  the  railroad  managers  to  weigh  their 
relative  importance  that  so  much  misapprehension  and  opposition  have 
arisen.  The  first  effect  of  a  waterway  upon  a  railway  is  to  reduce  the 
tariff.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  such  reduction  entails  a  loss  of 
revenue.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  income  from  traffic 
is  the  product  of  two  variables,  namely,  the  tonnage  and  the  tariff.  These 
are  so  intimately  related  that  as  the  one  factor  is  increased  the  other 
is  generally  diminished.  Thus  to  increase  the  rate  will,  as  a  rule,  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  freight  carried,  and  vice  versa.  It  has  been  a  well- 
recognized  transportation  maxim  to  charge  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear " 
instead  of  reducing  the  rate  to  a  profitable  minimum  to  stimulate  business. 
This  latter  policy  was  proposed  by  the  general  superintendent1  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  as  early  as  1853.     His  estimate  was  as  follows: 

A  charge  of  one  cent  per  ton  mile  on  an  increased  business  of  500,000  tons  carried 
200  miles  would  pay  a  net  profit  of  five  per  cent  on  $10,000,000.  .  .  .  But  even  if 

1  Herman  Haupt,  who  afterward  became  its  chief  engineer  and  one  of  its 
directors. 
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this  business  did  not  pay  a  dollar  of  revenue,  my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  all  parties  that  it  should  be  accommodated,  as  it  would  give  employment 
to  a  large  population  and  stimulate  other  important  interests. 

At  that  time  the  business  of  the  company  did  not  exceed  a  quarter 
of  a  million  tons,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  trebling  this  seemed  vis- 
ionary in  the  extreme.  To-day  it  approximates  100,000,000  tons,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  profitably  carried  for  less  than  one-half  cent 
per  ton-mile. 

Thus  low  rates  create  traffic ;  and  whatever  tends  to  this  result,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  profit,  is  beneficial  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  other 
interests.  Deep-water  competition  is  an  important  element  in  securing 
this  end.  Its  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  amply 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Senate  Eeport  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  made  by  Senator  William  P.  Frye,  in  1892,  when,  in 
speaking  of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  he  said : 

No  other  distinctive  type  of  commerce  has  contributed  more  to  our  industrial 
development.  It  has  created  a  means  of  transportation  costing  to-day  only  one-ninth 
the  cost  of  the  same  service  by  rail.  .  .  .  The  ton-mileage  of  the  lake  marine  for 
1890  was  18,849,681,384  ton-miles,  or  about  27.5  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  average  rail  rate,  say,  of  nine  mills  it  would  have  cost  $169,  - 
647,132;  but  at  the  lake  rate  of  1.2  mills  it  was  approximately  $22,619,617,  or  a  sav- 
ing of  $147,027,514.  .  .  .  The  total  expenditure  for  water  improvements  of  the  lakes 
has  amounted  to  about  $30,000,000,  or  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  annual  saving 
effected  in  transportation.  .  .  .  Our  waterways  have  acted  as  the  most  powerful 
regulators  of  rates.  ...  When  it  is  considered  that  a  diminution  of  the  freight 
charges  of  one  mill  per  ton  on  the  railroads  of  the  country  effects  a  saving  of  nearly 
$100,000,000  to  the  shippers  in  transportation,  the  value  of  this  restrictive  power 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

By  such  statements  of  fact  the  general  benefit  of  the  waterway  is 
established ;  but  it  must  also  be  proved  that  the  railroad  interest  is  not 
injured.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  financial  condition  and  the  tonnage  of  those  lines  which 
are  most  seriously  affected  by  this  alleged  competition  are  far  better 
than  those  of  lines  so  remote  as  not  to  be  within  reach  of  its  benefits. 
More  frequently  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  companies  to  succumb 
to  a  depression  are  those  cross-country  lines  which  have  no  water  com- 
petition or  terminals,  while  those  that  are  more  favorably  situated  in 
this  respect  not  only  survive  but  continue  to  earn  their  dividends.  Their 
securities  are  at  a  premium,  as  the  daily  quotations  will  attest. 

The  reason  for  this  apparent  paradox  may  be  more  fully  set  forth 
by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  tonnage  carried  by 
each  system,  and  a  consideration  of  the  amount  of  "  margin "  between 
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the  cost  of  production  and  the  market  price  of  any  commodity  which 
may  be  available  for  transportation.  This  margin  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  determining  how  far  and  by  what  route  the  particular  commodity  may 
reach  its  market.  It  fixes  its  market-range.  For  a  given  margin,  the 
lower  the  rate  the  greater  the  radius  of  distribution ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  margin  is  so  narrow  and  the  tariff  so  high  that '  the  com- 
modity cannot  be  moved  at  all,  and  must  be  utilized  at  the  point  of 
production  or  be  destroyed,  as  when  corn  is  burned  for  fuel  or  oil  is 
wasted  at  the  wells,  because  of  prohibitive  or  discriminating  rates.  To 
illustrate  this  law  in  a  general  way,  the  appraised  values  of  various 
groups  of  commodities  carried  on  the  New  York  State  canals,  during  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  have  been  tabulated.  The  average  value  of  each 
class  per  ton  is  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Forest  products,  $10.95;  agricultural  products,  $37.82;  manufactures,  $37.03; 
merchandise,  $307.50;  other  articles,  $15.29;  average  of  all  tonnage,  $38.45.  The 
distribution  by  canal  in  1897  was,  25  per  cent  of  forest  products,  22  per  cent  of  agri- 
culture, 0.04  of  manufactures,  0.07  of  merchandise,  and  42  of  other  articles. 

These  figures  show  the  great  divergence  in  values  of  the  several 
groups  of  commodities,  as  well  as  the  almost  insignificant  amount  of 
the  higher  class  freight  carried  by  the  water  route.  In  short,  67  per 
cent  of  the  movement  by  the  canal  system  of  New  York  is  confined  to 
articles  valued  at  less  than  $16  per  ton,  and,  of  the  remaining  one-third, 
66  per  cent  consists  of  agricultural  products  of  relatively  low  value. 
These  statistics  fully  confirm  the  statement  that  the  low-grade  freights 
take  the  water  routes,  and  the  high-grade  the  rail  routes.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  the  canals  will  not  give  their  supposed  competitors  more  revenue, 
but  will  either  require  them  to  carry  at  a  loss  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  revolving  or  to  stop  them  altogether. 

Similar  conclusions  are  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  business  of 
one  of  the  largest  of  our  trunk  lines  crossing  the  continent,  from  which 
a  detailed  statement  of  traffic  was  obtained.  These  data  showed  that 
only  2.7  per  cent  consisted  of  forest  products;  34  per  cent  of  agricultural 
or  animal  products;  37  of  manufactures  and  merchandise;  and  the  bal- 
ance, 26.3,  of  miscellaneous  and  mineral  products.  In  other  words,  the 
volume  of  the  tonnage  bore  a  direct  relation  to  its  value,  the  greatest 
tonnage  being  that  of  the  highest  value. 

The  market  range  of  any  commodity  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
cost  of  overcoming  the  resistances  to  its  movement;  and  as  these  resist- 
ances are  less  by  water  than  by  any  other  medium,  the  water  route  pos- 
sesses innate  physical  advantages  that  cannot  be  ignored  without  loss. 
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As  vessels  cannot  navigate  shallow  channels  or  sail  over  dry  land,  it 
frequently  happens  that  hostile  interests  oppose  the  improvement  of  the 
waterway,  with  the  hope  that  the  existing  traffic,  if  any,  may  be  diverted 
to  the  overland  way.  This  antagonism  has  been  more  clearly  developed 
in  the  efforts  to  secure  a  passage  across  the  isthmus  than  at  any  other 
point,  but  only  because  of  the  more  important  interests  affected. 

The  value  of  a  farm  or  mine  depends  not  only  upon  its  productivity, 
but  also  upon  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market ;  for  if  this  latter  item 
exceed  the  margin  of  profit  there  will  be  no  return  for  the  labor.  Hence 
the  character  of  the  way  becomes  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the  value 
of  property.  Thus,  on  a  common  earth  road  the  average  cost  of  hauling 
a  ton  one  mile,  as  determined  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government,  is  25  cents;  the  average  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is  but  0.72  cents,  or  7.2  mills  per  ton-mile ;  while  the  rate  by  canal 
of  limited  draught  is  but  2.4  mills;  and  by  the  lakes  a  small  fraction  of 
a  mill  only. 

On  this  basis  the  market  range  of  the  different  groups  of  commodities 
over  the  several  systems  of  ways  may  be  most  succinctly  presented  in 
tabular  form,  assuming  that  one-half  its  value  is  available  for  transporta- 
tion charges.  This  is  more  than  it  should  be,  but  the  results  are  merely 
illustrative  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  resistances. 

Limits  of  Market  Eange,  by  Wagon,  Eail,  or  Water.1 


Commodity. 
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Earthroad. 
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7,920 
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This  exhibit  reveals  at  a  glance  the  enormous  advantages  of  a  low  water 
rate  and  a  large  margin,  and  also  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  the  almost 
prohibitive  cost  of  the  common  road  rate,  which  is  about  thirty-three 
times  more  expensive  than  that  by  rail,  and  about  one  hundred  times 
more  than  that  by  water.  It  suggests  the  possibility  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  territory  tributary  to  the  railroads  by  their  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  rapidly  growing  movement  for  better  roads ;  by  so  improving  their 
grades,  alignment,  surface  metalling,  and  drainage  as  to  reduce  these  re- 
sistances to  a  minimum,  thus  converting  barriers  into  feeders.     Eealizing 

^rom  "The  Highways  of  Commerce,"  by  the  writer;  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Good  Roads  Congress  at  Buffalo,  Bulletin  No.  21, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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its  importance,  some  of  our  most  prominent  railroad  presidents  have  al- 
ready entered  into  this  work  with  excellent  results,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Good  Eoads  Association  and  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Road  Inquiry  Bureau  of  the  Government. 

But  if  the  improvement  of  the  common  roads  is  found  to  be  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  business  and  revenues  of  the  railroads,  why 
should  not  that  of  the  waterways  be  still  more  so  and  for  the  same  reasons  ? 
The  waterway  does  not  merely  withdraw  the  low-grade,  bulky  freight 
from  the  railroad ;  it  also  contributes  to  it  the  high-grade  output  of  the 
factories  located  on  the  waterpowers  of  this  and  foreign  countries. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  800,000,000  tons  of  traffic  carried  an- 
nually on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  originates  directly  at  the 
way  stations.  It  must  first  be  hauled  from  the  farm,  mine,  mill,  or  forest 
over  an  earth  road  at  an  average  cost  of  25  cents  per  mile.  If  the  aver- 
age distance  to  the  station  be  but  four  miles,  the  cost  of  transportation, 
even  before  delivery,  will  be  $800,000,000,  while  the  charge  at  the 
market  end  of  the  route  for  storage  and  delivery  may  readily  swell  this 
sum  to  over  a  billion  dollars  annually,  most  of  which  goes  to  cover  a 
preventable  waste  constituting  a  gross  extravagance. 

Under  existing  systems  of  administration,  the  highway  and  railway 
may  be  built  or  improved  by  private  or  corporate  capital  whenever  or 
wherever  the  exigencies  of  the  service  may  warrant  the  expenditure ;  but 
this  liberty  no  longer  continues  to  exist  with  reference  to  waterways. 
Since  the  civil  war  the  control  of  rivers  and  harbors  has  been  transferred 
to  the  military  arm  of  the  Government,  which  claims  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  navigable  waters  and  those  which  can  be  made  so.  This 
condition  necessitates  legislation,  requiring  strong  sectional  influences, 
pro  rata  distribution,  and  great  patronage,  before  the  requisite  appropria- 
tions can  be  secured.  Even  then  the  latter  are  frequently  inadequate  to 
complete  the  work  economically. 

Unlike  almost  every  well-conducted  business  enterprise,  there  is  no 
competition  for  plans;  nor  are  payments  based  upon  results  secured  or 
maintained.  The  principal  requisites  appear  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  member  from  the  district  in  which  the  appropriation  is  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  the  indorsement  of  the  army  engineers.  These  conditions 
necessarily  exclude  plans  which  may  be  regarded  as  competitive  because 
of  their  originating  from  unofficial  sources.  No  improvements  have 
therefore  been  undertaken  by  private  enterprise,  for  many  years,  in  this 
class  of  civil  works,  excepting  the  few  which  have  been  directly  author- 
ized by  Congress,  at  the  contractors'  risk.     These  were  looked  upon  as 
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experiments.  They,  however,  were  entirely  successful,  and  fully  justified 
the  precedents  thus  established. 

In  the  last  Eiver  and  Harbor  Act  some  discretion  was  conferred 
directly  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to  modify  the  plans  in  certain  locali- 
ties where  only  tentative  estimates  had  been  submitted  as  a  basis  for 
appropriations,  and  also  where  the  plans  were  to  be  determined  as  ex- 
perience and  experiment  should  suggest,  as  the  work  proceeded.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1888  to  apply  the  money  for 
rivers  and  harbors  "by  contract  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed  most 
economical  and  advantageous  to  the  Government " ;  also  "  where  said 
works  are  done  by  contract,  such  contract  shall  be  made  after  sufficient 
public  advertisement  for  proposals,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  prescribe,"  etc.  Under  these  prosyiskms  of  the 
law  it  would  seem  that  the  Secretary  is  now  authorized  to  secure  results 
by  the  use  of  such  plan  or  means  as  may  be  deemed  by  him  to  be  the 
most  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  Government.  Thus  it  may 
be  practicable,  in  the  exercise  of  this  sound  discretion,  to  open  the  door 
to  competition  and  secure  tenders  based  on  results,  so  hastening  the 
opening  of  our  commercial  channels  for  the  benefit  of  all  interests. 

The  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  as  Senator  Frye  has  said,  furnishes 
the  most  instructive  object-lesson  on  the  face  of  the  globe  of  the  benefits 
conferred  by  cheap  water  competition.  This  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
modern  centralization;  for  as  early  as  1848  Col.  J.  J.  Abert  submitted 
to  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  a  report  on  "The  Commerce  of 
the  Lakes  and  Western  Kivers,"  in  which  he  referred  to  its  probable 
increase  in  these  memorable  words : 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  this  part  of  the  inquiry  without  fear  of  appearing  to 
exaggerate.  Those  who  knew  these  lakes  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  know  them 
now,  will  admit  that  existing  facts  have  baffled  human  anticipation,  and  that  the 
wildest  speculations  of  the  imagination  have  been  more  than  realized  in  the  vast  in- 
crease of  their  commerce.  Then,  if  we  examine  into  the  elements  of  this  increase, 
we  can  perceive  no  reason  to  expect  a  less  energetic  action  of  these  elements  for  many 
years  to  come  than  has  been  realized  in  the  past. 

This  was  prior  to  the  opening  of  any  of  the  railroad  routes  between 
the  lakes  and  the  seaboard.  The  Erie  Canal,  the  great  artery  of  com- 
munication, was  opened  in  1826,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  502  miles, 
with  a  capacity  of  only  5,000,000  tons  carried  in  seventy-six-ton  boats. 
The  railroads  aggressively  entered  this  territory  to  secure  a  portion  of  the 
business.  The  New  York  Central  became  a  trunk  line  in  August,  1853, 
by  consolidation  of  nine  local  companies,  the  first  of  which,  the  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  was  opened  on  September  12,  1831.     The  Hudson 
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River  Eailroad  was  not  opened  until  October  3,  1851,  as  an  outlet  to 
the  Central.  The  "Erie"  also  was  opened  to  Dunkirk  on  April  22, 
1851.  It  is  a  cross-country  route  and  is  18f  miles  shorter  than  the  one 
following  the  waterway ;  yet  this  latter  has  the  advantage  in  tonnage  by 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  and  in  recent  years  additional  through  tracks 
have  been  acquired  to  meet  the  increased  traffic. 

Prior  to  the  opening,  by  private  enterprise,  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal  to  Lake  Superior  in  1855,  Henry  Clay  opposed  a  grant  of  land  in 
its  behalf  on  the  ground  of  its  being  "beyond  the  pale  of  civilization 
if  not  in  the  moon."  The  original  canal  had  a  draught  of  12  feet  only. 
The  traffic  the  first  year  was  106,296  registered  tons.  Its  average  annual 
increment  on  this  draught  for  twenty-six  years  was  56,014  tons.  On  Sep- 
tember 1, 1881,  the  "Weitzel "  lock  was  opened  at  a  cost  of  $2,404,116, 
with  a  depth  on  its  sills  of  17  feet  and  draught  of  16  feet.  Under 
this  stimulus  the  average  increment  was  raised  to  921,526  tons,  and  it 
was  soon  manifest  that  the  capacity  of  the  locks  would  be  exceeded  be- 
fore the  increased  facilities  could  be  provided.  On  September  9,  1895, 
the  Canadian  Canal  was  opened,  with  a  depth  of  21  feet,  and  having  a 
lock  900  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  emptied  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
merely  by  pressing  an  electric  button.  It  cost  about  $4,000,000.  On 
August  3, 1896,  the  present  "Poe "  lock,  of  the  same  depth,  was  opened 
at  a  cost  of  $2,790,658.  These  additional  facilities  raised  the  increment 
to  2,721,704  tons  annually,  so  that  the  latest  reports  give  the  total 
cargo  movements,  during  the  short  seasons  of  about  seven  months,  as 
over  28,000,000  short  tons. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  January,  1891,  Gen.  O.  M. 
Poe,  then  in  charge  of  the  work,  emphasized  the  statement  of  Col.  Abert 
by  declaring: 

For  thirty-five  years  I  have  watched  the  increase  of  the  Great  Lakes  commerce, 
but  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  has  been  able  to  expand  in  ideas  at  the  same  rate.  The 
wildest  expectations  of  one  year  seem  absurdly  tame  by  the  side  of  the  actual  facts 
of  the  next. 

The  first  was  a  prediction ;  the  second,  its  fulfilment.  Could  it  have 
been  true  if  there  had  existed  no  such  waterway,  and  the  country  had 
been  compelled  to  depend  upon  overland  movements  by  rail?  Most  as- 
suredly not,  for  the  lake  rate  in  bulk  has  been  at  times  less  than  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  that  by  rail  and  has  stimulated  an  enormous  traffic  which 
the  railroad  could  not  have  handled  without  loss. 

The  comparative  rates  in  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 
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Lake  and  canal. 

Lake  and  rail. 

All  rail. 

1868 

16.23  cents 
4.35      " 

20.76  cents. 

7.37      " 

30.49  cents. 

1897 

12.32      " 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  in  1868  the  rates  by  all  water 
were  nearly  half  those  by  all  rail,  and  that  in  1897,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  economies  introduced  into  overland  traffic,  the  ratio  was 
still  further  reduced  to  about  one-third.  This  reduction  has  not  been 
found  to  be  detrimental  to  the  railroads  skirting  the  lake  shores ;  and  it 
is  admitted  by  the  presidents  of  both  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railroads  that  the  waterway  is  beneficial  to  the  inter- 
ests which  they  represent. 

In  1896,  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  then  President  of  the  "Cen- 
tral," wrote : 

I  have  always  thought  the  existence  of  the  Erie  Canal  a  benefit  to  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  have  therefore  favored  every  movement  which  liberalized 
its  management  or  promoted  its  interests. 

It  is  wisely  urged  that  these  highways  of  interstate  commerce  be 
acquired  by  the  general  Government  under  its  right  of  eminent  domain, 
and  be  emancipated  from  tolls  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  vessels. 

But  the  benefit  of  waterways  is  not  confined  to  the  railway  interests 
only.  It  affects  all  industries  and  classes,  and  is  most  clearly  mani- 
fested in  the  influence  on  the  prices  of  prime  necessities.  This  may  be 
best  shown  graphically  by  marking  on  a  map  the  average  farm  price  of 
wheat  in  each  State  for  the  past  decade,  and  observing  the  relation 
which  that  price  bears  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  State  and  its 
avenues  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard. 

For  example,  in  1901  Kansas  had  5,355,638  acres  in  wheat  and 
produced  99,079,304  bushels,  while  Nebraska,  its  neighbor,  planted 
2,456,543  acres,  yielding  42,006,885  bushels.  The  yield  per  acre  in 
Kansas  being  1.4  bushels  greater  than  in  Nebraska,  the  price  in  the 
former  State  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  should  be  lower;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  five  cents  higher.  The  principal  shipping  point  in 
Nebraska  is  Omaha,  on  the  Missouri  River,  492  miles,  by  rail,  from 
Chicago,  and  412  from  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  whence  the  rate  on 
wheat  in  bulk  by  water  to  New  Orleans  is  but  one  mill  per  ton-mile. 
The  principal  port  of  Kansas  is  Kansas  City,  also  on  the  Missouri,  but 
about  230  miles  lower  down.     From  this  point  to  Chicago  by  rail  the 
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distance  is  458  miles,  and  to  St.  Louis  285  miles.  Kansas  City  there- 
fore has  a  shorter  rail  haul  to  Chicago  by  34  miles,  and  to  St.  Louis  by 
129  miles,  and  it  is  230  miles  nearer  the  low  water  rate  to  the  gulf. 
As  the  yield  per  acre  was  18.5  bushels,  this  gain  of  five  cents  would 
represent  a  revenue  of  92.5  cents  over  the  price  in  Nebraska;  and  had 
the  entire  State  been  sown  in  wheat  this  profit,  due  to  proximity  to 
water  routes,  would  have  aggregated  nearly  $50,000,000.  On  the  actual 
wheat  crop  it  was  $4,953,965.  Kansas  also  has  the  advantage  of  nine 
cents  per  bushel  on  her  corn  crop  of  61,506,034  bushels,  giving  a  gain 
over  her  neighbor,  on  the  yield,  of  $5,535,543.  For  her  oat  crop  she 
received,  in  1901,  six  cents  more  per  bushel  than  Nebraska,  so  that  her 
increased  revenue  from  this  source  was  $1,039,944.  On  these  three 
products  of  the  soil,  therefore,  had  they  all  been  shipped  abroad,  Kansas 
would  have  saved  on  her  freight  bills  $11,530,000  in  the  last  year. 
Conversely,  at  the  same  differences  per  bushel  on  the  farm,  Nebraska 
would  have  lost  on  the  value  of  her  crops  about  $14,267,000,  because 
of  her  geographical  position.  This,  if  capitalized  at  three  per  cent, 
would,  it  is  believed,  exceed  the  total  expenditures  on  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  Yet  the  Missouri  Eiver  Commission  was  abolished  because 
the  results  secured  did  not  appear  to  justify  the  appropriations. 

Were  our  railroads  more  wisely  administered  they  would  invest  their 
own  surplus  in  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  and  thus 
raise  the  value  of  the  farm  and  mineral  products  for  their  own  general 
benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  community  they  serve. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  local  price  of  wheat,  and  hence  the 
value  of  the  farm,  rises  as  the  water  routes  are  approached.  This  is 
clearly  set  forth  by  tracing  on  a  map  of  the  United  States  the  curves  of 
equal  values,  in  convenient  intervals,  say  of  five  cents  each.  Thus,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  so  arranged,  shows  that 
the  region  of  lowest  farm  price  (51-55  cents)  includes  the  easterly  parts 
of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas.  The  55-60  cent  belt  envelops 
this  region,  and  includes  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Western  Missouri,  etc. 

The  next  zone,  reaching  to  65  cents  per  bushel,  takes  in  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  and  other  sections.  Seaward  of  this  are  located  Indiana,  where 
the  value  is  65.6  cents,  Kentucky  with  66.9,  Michigan  with  67.6,  Ohio 
with  69.2,  West  Virginia  with  73.9,  Pennsylvania  with  71.9,  Maryland 
with  72.9,  New  Jersey  with  76.1  on  the  sea,  and  New  York  with  78 
cents  on  the  farm.  At  Baltimore  city  it  is  quoted  at  76  cents  and  at 
New  York  City  at  80  cents,  but  these  quotations  include  other  charges 
than  transportation. 
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Proceeding  down  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  gulf  littoral,  the 
figures  illustrate  the  same  law.  Thus,  Missouri  gives  60.8  cents  per 
bushel,  Kentucky  66.9,  Arkansas  67.9,  Tennessee  70.5,  Louisiana  none, 
Mississippi  82.2,  Alabama  88.1,  Georgia  91.5,  South  Carolina  96.6  (the 
maximum),  North  Carolina  79.9,  and  Virginia  71.2. 

The  Columbia  Eiver  basin,  with  Puget  Sound,  is  a  region  of  low  values 
reaching  up  to  the  Salt  Lake  basin ;  while  the  Rocky  Mountain  belt  is 
one  of  relatively  higher  prices,  largely  because  of  its  isolation,  home 
consumption,  and  the  greater  cost  of  production  due  to  the  absence  of 
water.     The  climax  is  reached  in  Arizona  at  78.2. 

It  is  not  contended  that  geographical  position  alone  fixes  these  aver- 
age values,  which  are  functions  of  so  many  variables;  yet  the  striking 
unanimity  with  which  they  increase  as  they  approach  the  seaboard  and 
the  correspondingly  greater  profit  this  confers  upon  the  producer  are 
suggestive  of  the  important  part  which  improved  waterways  take  in  the 
national  economy.  It  serves  to  impress  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
there  is  no  other  appropriation  made  by  the  Government  which  returns 
so  large  a  profit  as  that  for  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  economies  advocated  in  this  article  may  be  still  more  generally 
and  speedily  secured  by  broadening  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  so 
as  to  invite  competition  for  plans  and  authorize  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  prices  based  upon  the  enlarged  channel  dimensions  to  be  secured  and 
maintained.  With  the  waterways  brought  up  to  modern  requirements 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  the 
three  systems  of  transportation  —  highways,  railways,  and  waterways  — 
will  be  mutually  benefited.  Lewis  M.  Haupt. 

30 
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After  four  centuries,  during  which  he  fiercely  resisted,  sullenly 
resented,  and  at  last  passively  acquiesced  in  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  civilization,  the  American  Indian  now  finds  himself  face  to  face  with 
the  always  inevitable,  but  long  deferred,  absorption  by  the  white  race. 
The  hour  of  his  elimination  is  at  hand.  It  is  practically  certain  that 
another  year  will  see  his  final  disappearance  from  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  his  identity  forever  lost  under  the  broad  mantle  of  United 
States  citizenship. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  history  affords  a  more  picturesque  figure 
than  the  one  thus  passing  from  view,  or  another  whose  form  is  obscured 
by  such  a  haze  of  fiction  and  romance.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  residents  of  other  countries,  have 
to-day  scarcely  more  than  the  slightest  conception  of  the  real  Indian. 
To  them  he  is  still  a  creature  with  gaudy  blankets,  paint,  and  feathers, 
a  model  for  the  startling  cigar-store  sign.  What  must  be  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  idealist  and  sentimentalist  to  find  him,  after  all,  turning  out 
to  be  a  plain,  every-day  American  citizen,  with  the  ideas  and  aspirations 
of  such  a  being  ?  Yet,  when  one  sums  up  the  elements  of  his  character 
and  strikes  the  average,  that  he  remains  —  no  more,  no  less. 

The  five  principal  civilized  tribes  —  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
Chicasaws,  and  Seminoles  —  numbering,  in  round  numbers,  some  85,000 
people,  represent  the  tangible  remnant  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 
Some  scores  of  minor  tribes  still  exist  after  a  fashion,  generally  by  means 
of  direct  governmental  support,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico;  but  all  such  have  long  ago  lost  every  semblance 
of  tribal  autonomy,  and  must  be  classed  among  the  melancholy  human 
relics  left  over  from  a  barbaric  age.  To  this  class  belong  the  nomadic 
Apaches,  Comanches,  and  Arrapahoes,  still  clinging  to  their  wigwams  and 
inherited  ideas  of  dress,  in  Western  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
always  within  sight  of  a  military  post. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  facts  of  history  disposes  of  this  Indian  as 
representative  of  what  remains  of  his  race.     After  three  hundred  years 
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of  intermittent  warfare  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians,  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  found  but  five  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  still  capable  of  interposing  effective  opposition  to  the  Westward 
movement  of  the  whites.  These  were  what  are  now  known  as  the  five 
civilized  tribes.  The  fact  that  they  were  still  formidable,  in  face  of  the 
growing  strength  of  their  opponents,  is  substantial  evidence  of  a  more  pow- 
erful national  spirit  and  political  cohesiveness  than  was  ever  displayed  by 
the  Northern  tribes.  In  the  main  these  nations,  for  they  deserve  to  be 
called  nations,  were  not  inimical  to  their  white  neighbors.  They  steadily 
refused  to  be  led  into  the  constant  broils  which  devastated  the  Northern 
frontier,  and  fairly  maintained  the  spirit  of  their  treaties.  When  Tecum- 
seh  endeavored  to  include  them  in  the  Indian  coalition  for  a  final  effort 
to  expel  the  invaders,  they  displayed,  in  declining  the  overtures  of  the 
great  sachem,  a  mental  balance  which  is  habitually  associated  with  con- 
siderable capacity  for  government.  In  the  bloody  wars  which  constant 
pressure  upon  their  national  boundaries  finally  brought,  these  tribes  dis- 
played such  courage  and  efficiency  as  for  years  baffled  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States;  and  although  ultimately  defeated,  they  succeeded 
in  preserving  their  national  existence. 

Although  defeated,  they  still  enjoyed  the  respect  of  their  conquerors ; 
for  when  time  showed  the  advisability  of  removing  them  to  lands  beyond 
the  Father  of  Waters,  we  find  the  United  States  reverting  to  diplomacy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and,  indeed, 
until  quite  recent  times,  our  Government  regarded  the  five  tribes  as  be- 
longing to  the  world's  family  of  nations.  The  treaties  for  their  removal 
were  negotiated  directly  by  the  State  Department  through  special  com- 
missioners, signed  by  the  President,  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  there  was  no  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  was  dealing  with  inferior  powers.  All  the  forms  of  international 
intercourse  were  observed.  The  five  nations,  taking  under  their  wing  sev- 
eral weaker  tribes,  carried  with  them  into  the  West  their  national  auton- 
omy, and  have  there  preserved  it  until  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  country 
has  made  assimilation  a  necessity  of  practical  politics. 

One  marvels  at  the  shortsightedness  of  statesmen  who,  only  seventy 
years  ago,  considered  that  they  had  disposed  of  the  Indian  as  a  discordant 
element  in  our  national  development  by  locating  him  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  present 
area  of  the  United  States.  That  it  was  so  believed,  the  language  of  the 
treaties,  clearly  indicating  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  shows.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  considered  the  arrangement 
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final.  The  Indians  moved,  and  settled  down  quietly  on  their  new  pos- 
sessions, which  they  found  a  fair  land.  The  discontent  incidental  to  the 
abandonment  of  former  homes  soon  passed  away,  and  the  nations  set  about 
organizing  a  better  form  of  government. 

One  by  one  the  five  tribes  adopted  constitutions  copied  closely  after 
those  used  by  the  States.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to-day  for  millions 
of  Americans  to  realize  that  for  over  thirty  years  the  five  nations  have 
been  living  under  a  form  of  government  almost  exactly  like  that  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  States.  The  tribal  governments  are  all  vested  in 
three  coordinate  branches  —  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  For 
many  years  English  has  been  the  language  of  the  courts,  legislative  bod- 
ies, and  schools ;  although  interpreters  are  still  provided  in  the  courts  and 
legislatures  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  speak  except  in  their  native 
tongue.  The  United  States  Indian  Agent,  until  quite  recently,  occupied 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  British  Resident  in  a  native  state  in 
India.  The  supervision  of  the  United  States  was  not  nearly  so  great  as 
that  which  it  exercises  over  the  Territories. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  tribes  set  their  new  homes  in  order  than 
their  dream  of  a  happy  isolation  was  dispelled.  The  tide  of  emigration 
had  set  relentlessly  westward,  and  would  not  be  stayed.  In  the  course 
of  years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
them,  thousands  of  white  settlers,  tempted  by  the  evident  fertility  of  the 
country,  entered  the  Territory  and  "  squatted  "  on  any  vacant  lands  they 
liked.  At  first  the  United  States  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  expel  these 
invaders;  and,  had  the  tribal  governments  been  urgent,  this  might  have 
been  accomplished.  But  the  majority  of  the  Indians  were  rather  dis- 
posed to  welcome  the  intruders.  There  was  plenty  of  land,  and  there 
was  no  strenuous  objection  to  the  newcomers  remaining  if  they  behaved 
themselves.  So  the  whites  stayed,  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  and 
became  citizens  of  the  various  nations.  All  the  tribes  except  the  Creeks 
passed  laws  admitting  the  intermarried  whites,  or  "squaw  men,"  to  full 
citizenship.  So  came  about  a  state  of  things  that  has  reduced  the  "  full- 
blood  "  element  to  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  tribal  citizenship. 

This  extraordinary,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  not  a  surprising, 
condition  has  naturally  wrought  decided  alterations  in  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  of  the  Indians.  The  racial  situation  has  been 
further  complicated  by  the  injection  of  another  element.  At  the  time 
of  the  great  removal,  many  of  the  Indians  owned  negro  slaves,  which 
they  took  with  them  on  their  journey  westward.  After  the  civil  war 
these  slaves  were  freed,  and  all  who  returned  to  the  Territory  within 
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a  given  period  were  entitled  to  tribal  citizenship.  In  some  of  the  tribes 
negroes  have  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  persons  who  can  boast  a  triple  racial  ancestry.  In  other  tribes,  no- 
tably the  Cherokee,  alliances  with  negroes  are  discountenanced,  and,  in 
social  matters,  the  color  line  is  rigidly  drawn.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  Indian  is  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  his  racial  identity.  The 
situation  is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  comment  of  a  recent  settler  in  the 
Territory.  "As  near  as  I  can  make  out,"  he  said,  "the  Indians  seem 
to  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  —  white  men  and  negroes." 

In  fact,  a  casual  traveller  through  the  Territory,  confining  his  ob- 
servations to  the  beaten  path,  can  hardly  escape  this  impression:  At  a 
social  assemblage  in  one  of  the  many  handsome  residences  to  be  found 
in  the  principal  towns,  one  finds  it  impossible  to  distinguish  persons  of 
Indian  blood,  although  many  may  be  present.  Hundreds  of  Indians  of 
both  sexes  have  been  graduated  from  the  best  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  while  thousands  have  received  an  excellent  education  at  the 
academies  built  and  maintained  by  the  tribal  governments.  A  legal 
fiction  permits  a  person  whose  strain  of  Indian  blood  does  not  exceed  a 
sixteenth  or  thirty-second  to  claim  tribal  citizenship,  which,  in  com- 
munities where  all  land  is  held  in  common,  no  one  neglects  to  do.  One 
drop  of  Indian  blood  makes  an  Indian  under  the  tribal  laws.  Every 
child  whose  veins  contain  that  drop  owns  its  pro  rata  share  in  the  tribal 
estate.  Moreover,  many  men  are  technically  Indians  who  have  not  even 
a  single  drop  of  Indian  blood.  In  this  category  belong  the  "  squaw  men  " 
who  have  intermarried  into  four  of  the  tribes.  Thus,  the  Indian  of  to-day 
is  a  composite  type,  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  from  white  or  colored 
citizens  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts. 

There  are,  however,  the  full-bloods,  of  whom  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  remain.  The  full-blood  displays  the  physical  characteristics 
of  his  race;  but  he  long  since  adopted  the  white  man's  dress,  and,  with 
his  hair  trimmed,  he  may  easily  pass  at  a  glance  for  a  negro.  Of  course, 
there  are  obvious  differences  under  close  inspection,  as  in  the  hair  and 
lips.  While  many  full-bloods  are  equal  to  the  white  Indians  in  intelli- 
gence and  education,  a  majority  have  been  backward  in  embracing  the 
white  man's  civilization.  As  a  rule,  the  full-blood  avoids  the  larger 
towns,  and  makes  his  home  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  country,  where 
game  may  still  be  found,  and  where  he  can  enjoy  a  measure  of  the  isola- 
tion he  still  covets.  There  he  builds  his  house,  usually  an  unpretentious 
log  cabin,  and  lives  much  after  the  manner  of  poor  whites  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee.     His  habits  are  probably  best 
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described  by  the  word  "  shiftless. "  He  is  content  to  have  enough  for  the 
needs  of  to-day;  to-morrow  can  take  care  of  itself.  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Churchill,  special  Indian  inspector,  who  within  the  last  two  years  has 
travelled  the  Territorial  byways,  and  obtained  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  average  full-blood  lives,  thus  describes  the 
conditions  at  one  of  the  full-blood  habitations  where  he  was  entertained : 

The  dinner  consisted  of  fat  bacon,  corn  bread,  and  canned  corn.  My  host,  who 
was  extremely  hospitable,  owned  hundreds  of  acres  of  fine  land,  which,  he  did  not 
cultivate.  The  corn  on  the  table  was  brought  from  Vinita,  forty  miles  distant,  and 
required  a  three  days'  journey  to  fetch  it.  Plenty  of  corn  and  fresh  vegetables  might 
have  been  had  by  cultivating  a  garden  patch.  My  host  owned  a  large  herd  of  fine 
cattle,  yet  we  had  neither  butter  nor  milk.  Eggs  would  have  added  much  to  the 
culinary  department  of  the  household,  yet  I  saw  no  fowls  about  the  place.  A  New- 
England  farmer,  situated  like  this  Indian,  would  grow  rich  in  a  few  years.  This 
man  was  content  with  his  poverty  because  he  was  unconscious  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  assumed,  because  the  full-blood  is  backward,  that  he 
is  making  no  progress.  On  the  whole,  his  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tion is  better  than  that  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white  Americans. 
He  sends  his  children  to  school,  and  himself  takes  a  keen  and  tolerably 
intelligent  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  nation.  He  takes  as 
naturally  to  a  republican  form  of  government  as  a  duck  to  water, 
the  undoubted  result  of  centuries  of  tribal  rule  based  on  the  same 
general  theory.  With  few  exceptions,  he  is  attached  to  his  home  and 
profoundly  law-abiding.  Yet,  theoretically,  he  is  a  "Ward  of  the 
Nation." 

I  confess  I  am  puzzled  by  the  reasoning,  undoubtedly  indulged  in  by 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country,  which  still  insists  on  dis- 
torting the  American  Indian  who  resides  in  the  Territory  into  a  "  ques- 
tion." Let  me  repeat  that  such  Indians  as  are  not  negroes  are  practically 
white  men,  a  great  majority  in  blood  as  well  as  habit.  The  tribal  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  a  few  thousand  full-bloods  only,  and  are  rapidly 
dropping  into  disuse.  Another  generation  will  probably  see  all  full- 
bloods  speaking  English.  The  "freedmen,"  or  former  slaves  of  the 
Indians,  now  constitute  fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  tribal  pop- 
ulation. During  the  civil  war  most  of  the  slaves  ran  away,  a  major- 
ity going  into  Kansas.  After  the  war,  on  being  admitted  to  tribal  rights 
under  condition  of  immediate  return,  they  flocked  back  in  great  num- 
bers, and,  being  versed  in  agriculture,  settled  on  much  of  the  best  land 
in  the  Territory,  where  they  have  multiplied  and  prospered.  Strangely 
enough,  these  very  negroes  and  their  descendants,  who,  had  they  re- 
mained across  a  geographical  line,  would  have  been  endowed  thirty-five 
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years  ago  with  full  citizenship,  are  now,  after  a  generation  of  successful 
self-sustenance,  generally  considered  unfit  to  exercise  the  functions  of  self- 
government.  And  the  masters  of  these  former  slaves,  then  and  now  of 
an  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  sufhcient  to  hold  the  negroes  in  sub- 
jugation, must  also  be  regarded  as  incompetent  to  manage  their  personal 
affairs.  By  some  singular  process  of  reasoning,  they  are  assumed  to  need 
a  guardian,  a  position  exercised  by  the  United  States  in  a  spirit  of  benevo- 
lent paternalism. 

But  people  born  on  this  continent  entertain,  as  a  rule,  certain  inher- 
ited prejudices  against  too  much  paternalism  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  a  citizen  of  the  Indian  Territory  —  it  is  well  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  "  Indians  "  only  are  legally  citizens,  though  many  white 
men  and  negroes  are  legally  "  Indians  "  —  wants  to  sell  certain  of  his 
property,  or  dispose  of  his  estate,  he  deeply  resents  any  paternalism  which 
interferes,  and  he  considers  his  resentment  to  be  justly  founded  on 
broad  relations  of  the  government  to  the  individual.  Studying  conditions 
on  the  spot,  one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  paternal  to  a  mischievous  degree.  The  intention  is  excellent; 
but  it  is  the  same  old  story  of  one  man  trying  to  run  the  personal  busi- 
ness of  some  other  man,  with  the  same  old  result. 

Lacking  all  desire  to  criticise  the  Interior  Department,  which  has 
control  of  Indian  affairs,  I,  nevertheless,  cannot  avoid  the  subject  in  any 
article  that  pretends  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Territorial  affairs. 
The  policy  of  the  Interior  Department  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  found  among  whites  and  "  Indians  "  alike 
an  almost  unanimous  disposition  to  condemn  the  methods  of  the  depart- 
ment in  handling  the  present  remarkable  situation.  That  much  of  this 
criticism  originates  in  disappointed  self-interest  I  have  no  doubt. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  that  most  of  it  is  based  on  just  grounds.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Indian  Territory  undoubtedly  have  much  to  complain  of. 
Without  reciting  particulars — and  I  might  cite  instances  by  the  score 
—  it  sums  up  all  criticism  to  say  that  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  too 
much  formality  at  Washington,  and  too  little  of  what  Westerners  call 
"horse  sense." 

"Within  the  last  few  years,  actuated  by  the  prevailing  belief  that 
anomalous  conditions  in  the  Territory  were  quickly  to  be  settled  by 
Congress,  thousands  of  homeseekers  have  entered  its  boundaries.  Cities 
have  sprung  up;  hundreds  of  miles  of  railroads  have  been  built;  and 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation.  All  these  enor- 
mous improvements,  valued  at  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  are  based  on 
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insecure  tenure.  Land  cannot  be  purchased  —  that  is,  valid  titles  can- 
not be  secured  —  or  good  leases  obtained.  All  the  land  belongs  to  the 
Indians  in  common,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  sell.  The  Indians 
are  willing  to  sell  or  lease,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment will  permit  them.  Meanwhile,  the  tremendous  energy  of  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  people  is  either  bottled  up,  or  can  expend  itself  only 
at  a  risk  which  is  altogether  unjustifiable.  As  it  is  impossible  to  bottle 
it  entirely,  it  takes  the  risk.  This  country  will  be  a  lawyer's  paradise 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  Huge  buildings  are  rising  on  land  to  which 
there  is  no  valid  title  or  lease ;  crops  are  being  sown  in  fields  from 
which  the  sower  may  be  evicted  any  day ;  coal  mines  and  oil  fields  are 
being  opened  by  capital  that  lives  in  daily  expectation  of  being  told  to 
move  on;  water-works,  electric  railways,  and  lighting  plants  are  being 
constructed  in  cities  that  cannot  boast  a  charter ;  and  business  enterprise 
is  flowing  in  a  hundred  remunerative  channels.  The  wheels  of  govern- 
ment may  halt,  but  progress  does  not.  The  detriment,  however,  is  in- 
calculable. I  heard  the  Interior  Department  referred  to  everywhere 
throughout  the  Territory  as  the  "circumlocution  office."  A  wonderful 
country,  throbbing  with  all  the  energies  of  progress,  is  being  strangled 
with  red  tape. 

There  is  little  to  criticise  in  the  general  scheme  of  the  Government 
for  the  settling  of  conditions  in  the  Territory.  It  is  slowness  of  proce- 
dure that  irritates,  and  this  slowness  is  largely  due,  it  seems,  to  a  disposi- 
tion at  Washington  to  grant  no  finality  to  the  acts  of  the  Government's 
officers  in  the  Territory.  Congress  has  delegated  certain  powers,  which 
were  undoubtedly  designed  to  be  final,  to  commissioners;  but  the  Inte- 
rior Department  has  so  construed  the  laws  as  to  give  it  the  right  of  revi- 
sion. Under  existing  methods,  this  supervision  generally  means  that 
the  work  must  be  done  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  finally  accom- 
plished. Few  residents  of  the  Territory  can  mention  the  Interior  De- 
partment without  "cussing." 

Years  have  now  passed  since  Congress  began  to  realize  that  the  tribal 
governments  must  be  merged  into  the  Union.  However,  this  could  not 
be  done  without  first  dividing  the  lands  among  the  Indians.  To  accom- 
plish this  a  special  commission  was  appointed  which,  taking  its  name 
from  the  chairman,  has  been  known  as  the  Dawes  Commission.  Since 
its  creation  in  1893,  this  commission  has  kept  steadily  at  work.  It  has 
been  confronted  by  a  stupendous  task.  Imagine  the  labor  and  judgment 
required  to  administer  an  estate  of  30,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land,  to 
distinguish  some  85,000  legitimate  heirs  out  of  200,000  claimants,  and 
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to  divide  the  estate  equitably.  First,  it  was  necessary  to  negotiate,  with 
each  of  the  five  nations,  treaties  providing  for  allotment.  This  has  finally 
been  accomplished,  except  with  the  Cherokees,  who  have  rejected  seve- 
ral treaties  agreed  upon  by  their  commissioners.  The  difficulty  arises, 
however,  from  no  disinclination  to  accept  the  inevitable,  but  out  of  ques- 
tions of  method.  Innumerable  important  matters  must  be  dealt  with  and 
a  solution  found.  Apart  from  individual  interests,  all  the  nations  have 
spent  great  sums  in  government  buildings,  schools,  and  public  improve- 
ments, of  which  some  proper  disposition  must  be  made.  The  work 
broadens  as  it  advances.  New  questions  arise  every  day,  requiring  clear 
judgment  and  great  executive  ability.  It  is  the  fashion  in  the  Territory 
to  criticise  the  slowness  of  the  Dawes  Commission ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  work  could  have  been  accelerated  without  the  employment 
of  a  larger  working  force.  The  blame  for  not  providing  a  larger  force 
rests  with  Congress;  while  even  sucli  expedition  as  the  commission  has 
been  able  to  manifest  has  been  in  a  large  measure  nullified  by  detrimen- 
tal methods  employed  by  the  Interior  Department. 

A  single  illustration  may  emphasize  the  retarding  influence  of  present 
departmental  methods.  A  person  who  desires  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  five  tribes  is  required  to  file  an  application  with  the  Dawes 
Commission,  setting  forth  his  claims  to  be  included  on  the  roll.  A  day 
is  set  when  the  commission  will  hear  testimony  for  and  against  the 
claimant.  As  all  kinds  of  fraudulent  claims  to  citizenship  are  made,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  tribes  to  employ  counsel  to  examine  closely  the  qual- 
ifications of  every  claimant.  It  thus  frequently  happens  that  volumin- 
ous testimony  is  taken  in  a  single  case ;  and  often  the  tribes  are  com- 
pelled to  secure  evidence  in  other  States,  at  considerable  expense  and 
difficulty.  At  length  the  commission  passes  on  the  case,  and  accepts 
or  rejects  the  claimant.  This  should  end  the  matter,  for  the  commis- 
sion has  all  possible  opportunities  for  arriving  at  the  facts.  The  deci- 
sion must,  however,  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who, 
of  course,  reopens  the  whole  matter.  This  is  done  with  the  best  of 
intention,  but  such  methods  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  prac- 
tical administration.  Given  finality  in  the  work  it  was  created  to  do, 
the  Dawes  Commission,  with  an  adequate  working  force,  would  have 
finished  its  labors  before  now.  It  is  composed  of  men  of  high  standing 
and  ability,  who  are  entirely  competent  to  determine  all  matters  that 
come  before  them.  Theoretically  it  is  perhaps  well  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  exercise  a  check  over  the  commission ;  but  common  sense 
would  demand  that  this  check  be  not  exercised  with  such  minuteness  as 
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to  impede  progress.     Think  of  the  labor  and  time  required  to  review 
200,000  such  cases,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense. 

The  testimony  at  enrolment  hearings  before  the  Dawes  Commission 
is  often  amusing.  A  large  percentage  of  fraudulent  claims  are  set  up 
by  negroes.  All  such  claimants  have  one  idea  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds 
—  that  they  must  have  returned  to  the  Territory  not  later  than  1866  to 
come  in  under  the  treaty  admitting  "  freedmen  "  to  citizenship.  An  old 
negro  man  or  woman  will  swear  that  he  or  she  belonged  before  the  war 
to  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  five  nations,  and  that  he  or  she  returned  in 
1866.  This  establishes  a  prima  facie  case  of  citizenship.  Cross-exam- 
ination by  the  tribal  attorney  will  develop  something  like  this : 

"To  whom  did  you  belong  before  the  war,  uncle?" 

"I  belong  to  Marse  Jones,  sun." 

"Which  Mr.  Jones?" 

"  Jes'  my  Marse  Jones,  suh.     Das  all  I  know." 

"Where  did  he  live?" 

"He  live  over  close  to  Tal'quah,  suh." 

"  Who  were  your  neighbors,  uncle  ? " 

"I  don'  'zac'ly  'member  no  neighbors,  suh;  but  I  'members  dere  was  some." 

"  Well,  what  kind  of  a  house  did  Mr.  Jones  live  in?  " 

"I  don'  'zac'ly  'member  'bout  dat  house,  suh.  Never  pays  much  'tention  to 
houses. " 

"But  you  ought  to  remember  something  about  it." 

"Oh  yes,  suh,  I  'members  de  house  perfec'ly;  but  I  can'  'scribe  it  'zac'ly. 
Twuz  jes'  like  houses  folks  gen'ly  lives  in,  suh." 

"Do  you  remember  the  big  spring  where  the  family  got  water?  "  [There  was 
no  such  spring.] 

"Yes,  suh,  I  'members  dat  spring  perfec'ly." 

"Had  a  stone  spring  house,  didn't  it? "     [There  was  no  such  house.] 

"Yes,  suh,  I  'members  dat  stone  house." 

"Did  you  run  away  during  the  war,  uncle?" 

"Yes,  suh." 

"  Where  did  you  go  ? " 

"  I  went  to  Kansas,  suh. " 

"  When  did  you  come  back?  " 

"I  come  back  in  sixt'-six,  suh." 

"In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -six?  " 

"No,  suh;  I  didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  no  eighteen  hun'erd.  De  yeah  sixt'-six 
when  I  come. " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  came  back  in  sixty-six,  uncle?  " 

"How  I  knows  it?    I  jes'  knows  it;  dat's  all." 

"But  how  can  you  tell  what  year  it  was? " 

"  'Cause  I  knows  it  was  de  yeah  sixt'-six." 

"But  how  do  you  know  it  wasn't  sixty -five  or  sixty-seven?" 

"Don'  know  nothin'  'bout  dem  yeahs.     I  knows  I  come  back  in  sixt'-six." 

"Do  you  know  what  year  this  is,  uncle? " 

"Dis  yeah?    I  ain'  got  no  time  kep  trac'  ob  all  de  yeahs." 

"  Do  you  know  what  year  last  year  was,  uncle  ? " 
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"  Ain'  I  tell  you,  suli,  I  ain'  got  no  time  be  foolin'  wiv  yeahs.  I  got  my  fambly 
to  suppote." 

"Well  how  does  it  happen,  uncle,  that  you  can't  remember  any  year  except 
sixty-six?" 

"  'Cause  I  don'  pay  no  'tention  to  no  yeah  'cep  sixt'-six,  suh.  Dat's  de  yeah  I 
come  back  in. " 

And  so  it  goes.  The  claimant  will  probably  support  his  testimony 
by  that  of  his  wife  and  any  number  of  his  friends,  all  of  whom  will 
swear  that  he  returned  to  the  Territory  in  "sixt'-six."  It  frequently 
happens  that  on  the  validity  of  one  such  claim  will  depend  the  citizen- 
ship of  a  horde  of  children  and  grandchildren.  The  necessity  for  rigid 
scrutiny  of  these  claims  is  obvious. 

Even  more  puzzling  than  enrolment  is  the  allotment  of  the  common 
estate.  If  this  vast  estate  were  in  money  or  securities,  a  division  among 
the  heirs  would  be  a  simple  matter.  But  here  it  consists  entirely  of 
land,  land  of  widely  varying  character  and  value.  How  to  divide  this 
land  so  that  each  heir  will  obtain  his  proper  share,  in  value,  and  no 
more,  is  surely  a  proposition  that  might  well  daunt  the  most  astute 
commissioners.  Here  again  paternalism  has  stepped  in  to  complicate  the 
situation.  A  widespread  impression  prevails  that  the  Government  uses 
its  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  Indians  to  their  disadvantage.  No 
more  mischievous  idea  ever  gained  currency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  is  hampered  in  facilitating  a  settlement  by  "  too  much  con- 
science." It  is  so  afraid  that  somebody  will  take  advantage  of  the  In- 
dians that  it  will  not  let  them  divide  their  property  to  suit  themselves. 
The  Indians  desired  to  divide  the  land  by  the  very  simple  plan  of  giving 
each  man  his  and  his  family's  share  of  the  land  he  was  living  on,  and  par- 
titioning unoccupied  land  among  those  who  had  no  regular  place  of  abode. 
A  paternal  Government,  however,  quickly  discovered  that,  as  a  majority 
of  the  full-bloods,  who  care  little  for  agriculture,  were  settled  on  the 
poorest  land,  they  would  lose  by  such  a  partition.  It  mattered  not  that 
such  an  arrangement  suited  the  full-bloods  perfectly.  The  Indian  is 
attached  to  the  place  where  he  has  always  lived,  and  where  his  children 
were  born.  Under  such  a  plan  it  would  have  been  merely  a  matter  of 
equally  dividing  the  land.  But  the  Government  said  the  poor  full-blood 
should  not  be  cheated.  There  must  be  an  equalization.  And  so  the 
commission  is  trying  to  equalize.  The  land  has  been  divided  into  grades, 
and  appraisers  are  endeavoring  to  fix  their  comparative  value.  They  are 
succeeding,  perhaps,  as  well  as  may  be.  Does  the  Indian  appreciate  this 
protecting  care  ?  Not  he.  Old  Chief  Esparhecher,  of  the  Creek  nation, 
himself  a  full-blood,  and  a  man  of  strong  intelligence,  has  considered 
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the  attempt  to  equalize  a  foolish  move.  In  discussing  the  question  with 
Col.  D.  M.  Wisdom,  ex-Indian  Agent,  he  put  the  matter  aptly  thus : 
"  What  do  the  full-bloods  care  about  the  character  of  their  land  ?  They 
only  want  it  to  walk  over." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  equalization  will  really  equalize.  If  agricul- 
tural advantages  were  the  only  element  of  value  involved,  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  equitable  division.  But  clearly  that  is 
only  one  of  many  elements  of  value  that  enter  into  land.  Land  may  be 
valuable  for  many  reasons :  because  it  covers  oil,  coal,  or  precious  met- 
als; because  of  adjacency  to  a  growing  city;  because  a  railroad  runs 
across  it,  and  so  on.  Land  which  is  relatively  of  superior  value  to-day, 
in  comparison  with  other  land,  may  not  be  worth  half  as  much  next 
year.  The  comparatively  valueless  hills  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  or  the  arid  wastes  of  large  portions  of  the  Choctaw  nation, 
may,  within  a  few  years,  through  discovery  of  mineral  deposits  or  other 
natural,  but  now  undeveloped  resources,  become  sites  of  great  cities. 
Who  can  say  that  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Territory  will  not  in  a  decade 
be  the  most  valuable  ?  This  boasted  equalization,  which  is  costing  the 
Government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  greatly  delaying  a 
settlement,  is  in  reality  a  farce.  It  lies  not  within  the  wisdom  of  man 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  equalization  that  will  truly  equalize. 

While  the  Dawes  Commission  has  been  at  work,  other  steps  have 
been  taken  looking  to  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  for  that  of  the  tribal  governments.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  the  abolition,  four  years  ago,  of  the  tribal  courts.  Tribal 
courts  were  corrupt  and  inefficient,  but  these  are  failings  characteristic 
of  courts  in  many  other  countries.  The  presence  in  the  Territory  of  a 
large  number  of  whites,  over  which  the  tribal  courts  had  no  jurisdiction, 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  United  States  courts.  The  inevitable 
clash  of  jurisdiction  resulted.  A  few  years  of  the  dual  system  showed 
that  one  or  the  other  must  give  way.  This  naturally,  and  properly, 
meant  that  the  tribal  courts  must  go.  The  change  occasioned  consider- 
able discontent  among  the  Indians,  but  they  acquiesced  quietly  in  the 
transition.  Four  years  of  practice  have  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  this  move.  Even  the  Indians  would  not  now  go  back  to  the  old  sys- 
tem, if  they  could. 

The  tribal  executive  and  legislative  branches  still  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  functions,  but  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  sessions  of  the  various  legislatures  are  conducted  with 
decorum,  and  under  standard  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure.     In- 
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dians  of  all  degrees  of  blood  mixture  have  always  displayed  remarkable 
aptitude  as  politiciaus.  Indian  legislatures  are  no  more  corrupt,  if 
they  are  more  open  in  corruption,  than  similar  bodies  in  many  of  the 
States ;  while  they  are  models  of  probity  compared  to  such  bodies  in 
some  of  the  smaller  republics  of  this  hemisphere. 

While  absorption  by  the  United  States  is  inevitable,  it  must  not  be 
assumed  that  the  tribal  governments  were  failures.  Under  them  the 
Indian  made  great  material  and  mental  progress.  The  five  tribes  have 
spent  more  money  per  capita  on  public  education  than  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding States.  Not  only  have  common  schools  been  established,  but 
handsome  and  spacious  colleges  of  higher  education  have  been  built,  and 
maintained  on  a  high  plane  of  efficiency.  There  are  a  dozen  colleges  in 
the  Territory  that  will  compare  favorably  with  similar  institutions  in  the 
States.  The  tribes  have  defrayed,  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  expenses 
of  young  Indians  at  the  great  universities  of  the  country,  on  condition 
of  their  afterward  teaching  in  the  tribal  schools  for  a  term  of  years.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  did  not  build  and  main- 
tain these  schools.  Their  establishment  was  entirely  the  work  of  Indians, 
and  the  funds  came  from  the  tribal  revenues.  Some  tribes  even  went 
so  far  as  to  appropriate  money  to  pay  the  board  of  children,  in  order  that 
they  might  attend  school. 

On  the  face  of  the  school  statistics  of  the  five  nations,  the  Indians 
make  a  showing  for  education  which  can  put  many  of  our  States  to 
shame.  But  a  close  inspection  of  conditions  shows  that  the  Indian 
school  system  is  not  all  that  its  statistics  seem  to  indicate.  The  higher 
branches  are  well  cared  for,  but  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  common 
schools.  Even  the  academies  are  so  crowded  that  it  often  requires  a 
political  pull  to  secure  admission  for  a  boy  or  girl.  However,  the  school 
advantages  of  the  Indians  are  so  immensely  superior  to  those  enjoyed 
by  white  residents  of  the  Territory  that  shame  closes  the  mouth  of  criti- 
cism.    To  this  matter  I  shall  return  later. 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  United  States  citizenship,  the  American 
Indian  feels  a  variety  of  emotions  and  entertains  a  variety  of  views.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the  tribal  citizens  regard  the 
prospect  with  confidence  and  hope.  A  vote  would  show  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favor  of  the  change,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  sentiment  is  not  unanimous.  A  majority  of  the  full- 
bloods,  or  perhaps  one-tenth  of  all  the  "  citizens,"  desire  things  to  remain 
as  they  are,  or  rather,  to  revert  to  the  status  before  abolition  of  the 
tribal  courts.     Sift  this  desire,  and  one  finds  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  senti- 
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mental  clinging  to  the  past  and  misconception  of  the  future  under  new 
conditions.  Nevertheless,  it  exists,  and  it  recently  made  its  existence 
known  in  a  movement  which  was  not  without  a  certain  sentimental 
pathos. 

Chitto  Harjo,  better  known  as  "Crazy  Snake,"  a  full-blood  Creek 
Indian,  is  one  of  those  who  prefer  to  live  as  his  forefathers  lived.  Being 
a  man  of  considerable  influence  among  the  more  ignorant  full-bloods,  and 
something  of  an  orator,  he  began  an  agitation  to  secure  the  restoration 
of  full  tribal  authority  and  the  expulsion  of  the  whites  from  the  Territory. 
He  soon  brought  to  his  way  of  thinking  several  hundred  Creek,  Choctaw, 
and  Seminole  Indians,  and  this  nucleus  set  about  organizing  a  govern- 
ment, spoken  of  in  derision  as  the  "  Snake  "  government.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  a  large  number  of  full-bloods  of  these  three  tribes  assem- 
bled at  Hickory  Ground,  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  proceeded  to  form  a 
government.  Before  taking  this  step  they  had  sent  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  see  the  Great  White  Father.  There  the  delegates,  hav- 
ing no  authorized  standing,  were  not  received  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment; but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer  who  advised  them  that 
under  their  treaties  with  the  United  States  they  had  a  right  to  reestab- 
lish their  ancient  laws  and  customs. 

It  is  sentimentally  interesting  to  note  that  the  whole  "  Snake  "  move- 
ment was  founded  on  the  unwavering  faith  of  the  Indians  that  the 
United  States  would  observe  the  letter  of  the  removal  treaties,  which 
promised  them  a  "  permanent  home  "  in  the  new  country  "  as  long  as  grass 
grows  and  water  runs."  Confirmed  in  their  opinions  by  the  mischiev- 
ous advice  of  their  attorney,  they  elected  tribal  officers  and  established 
the  seat  of  government  at  Hickory  Ground.  Late  in  1900  the  admin- 
istrative processes  of  this  government  began  to  grind.  Several  offenders 
under  the  laws  were  arrested  and  punished.  Up  to  this  time  the  United 
States  officials  in  the  Territory,  while  watching  the  progress  of  the 
"  Snake "  movement  with  curiosity  and  amusement,  had  given  it  no  se- 
rious attention ;  but  these  developments,  which  were  widely  heralded  by 
the  press  as  "Indian  outrages,"  made  interference  necessary. 

The  United  States  Indian  Agent  at  Muskogee  notified  the  "Snakes  " 
that  their  proceedings  were  contrary  to  law,  and  that  they  must  disband. 
Governor  Porter,  of  the  Creek  nation,  also  took  action  to  suppress  them. 
United  States  Marshal  Bennett  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  In- 
dians to  disband  and  go  to  their  homes.  These  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  "  Snake "  movement  had  been  crushed.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  however,  the  "  Snakes  "  reconvened,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
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tion  notifying  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  they  intended  to 
prevent  allotment  of  the  tribal  lands,  and  would  drive  all  white  men 
from  the  Territory  unless  they  peaceably  withdrew.  The  progressive 
Indians  became  alarmed,  and  appealed  to  the  United  States  to  suppress 
the  disorders.  A  detachment  of  Indian  police  despatched  by  Agent 
Schoenfelt  to  disperse  the  assemblage  of  *  Snakes "  met  with  a  show  of 
resistance,  and  withdrew.  It  was  then  decided  to  take  vigorous  meas- 
ures. Marshal  Bennett  asked  for  a  troop  of  cavalry,  which  was  sent 
from  Fort  Eeno,  Oklahoma.  The  "  Snakes "  were  dispersed  without 
bloodshed  by  the  troopers  and  a  force  of  deputy  marshals ;  and  ninety- 
four  of  the  principal  men  were  arrested  and  placed  in  jail  in  Muskogee. 
When  arraigned  for  trial  before  Judge  John  E.  Thomas,  they  all  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  discharged  on  promise  of  good  behavior.  However, 
after  remaining  quiet  for  several  months,  the  agitation  was  resumed, 
which  led  to  the  prompt  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  leaders.  Thus 
ignominiously  ended  what  will  probably  be  the  last  organized  attempt  of 
the  Indians  to  preserve  their  tribal  autonomy.  It  is  significant  that  for 
many  years  no  military  post  has  been  maintained  in  the  Territory,  and 
that  the  troops  were  sent  there  on  this  occasion  merely  for  moral  effect. 
They  were  withdrawn  immediately  after  public  apprehension  had  been 
allayed.  "  Crazy  Snake  "  is  poor  material  for  a  hero,  and  is  introduced 
here  merely  because  he  and  his  cause  point  a  moral  in  the  passing  of  the 
Indian. 

The  antagonism  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  the  coming  change  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  reluctance  to  enroll  themselves  as  citizens.  By  failing 
to  enroll,  they  foolishly  expect  to  delay  allotment  indefinitely.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Dawes  Commission  to  induce  these  Indians 
to  enroll;  and  in  the  event  of  their  continued  refusal  to  do  so  there  will 
be  no  alternative  but  to  close  the  rolls  without  them.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  a  paternal  Government  will  make  some  provision  for  these 
obstinate  people.  Even  allotment,  when  it  is  finally  accomplished,  will 
be  hampered  by  restrictions.  Within  a  certain  limit  of  time,  no  Indian 
can  dispose  of  his  property,  and  a  small  section  of  land  will  be  inalien- 
able for  at  least  a  generation.  Let  sentimentalists  not  strain  their  tender 
feelings  over  the  wrongs  that  allotment  is  going  to  inflict  upon  poor  Lo. 
In  some  of  the  small  tribes  that  are  grouped  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  Territory,  the  land  has  been  allotted  for  many  years.  The  result  is 
that  the  Indians  are  enabled  to  lease  their  land  to  good  tenants,  and  can 
live  comfortably  on  the  proceeds.  Under  present  conditions  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, where  no  valid  leases  can  be  obtained,  the  better  class  of  white 
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farmers  will  not  cultivate  under  such  precarious  tenure,  so,  as  the  full- 
blood  will  not  cultivate  it  himself,  much  of  the  land  produces  nothing. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  considered  —  the  condition  of  the  white 
residents  of  the  Territory.  These  now  number  over  300,000,  and  are 
increasing  every  day.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  condition  of  these 
people  is  of  particular  concern  to  Congress,  although  their  situation  is 
worse  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Kico  or  the  Philippines. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  palsied  business  situation.  Of  this  the 
worst  may  be  believed.  Nearly  all  the  actual  progress  is  directly  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  whites.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  them  out  of 
the  country,  and  nobody,  except  a  few  reactionary  full-bloods,  wants 
them  to  go.  They  are  needed.  Yet  their  own  Government,  to  which 
they  must  look  for  relief,  persists  in  regarding  them  as  unwelcome  inter- 
lopers, and  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties. 

There  are  to-day  in  the  Territory  90,000  white  children  of  school 
age,  growing  up  without  even  rudimentary  educational  advantages.  This 
state  of  affairs  will  continue  until  Congress  is  aroused  from  its  singular 
apathy  and  grants  some  form  of  government  to  the  Territory.  The  white 
children  cannot  attend  the  Indian  schools,  and  other  schools  cannot  be 
created  in  the  absence  of  any  government  empowered  to  levy  taxes  for 
school  purposes.  Children  of  residents  of  the  towns  attend  schools  which 
their  parents  have  built,  and  which  are  maintained  by  private  subscrip- 
tion ;  but  scattered  farming  communities  cannot  secure  even  this  form 
of  relief.  Some  attend  schools  established  by  missionary  societies  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Indian,  now  turned  aside  to  become  missionaries 
to  the  Indian's  more  ignorant  white  cousin.  Every  day  grown  white 
men  and  women  appear  in  the  courts  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
White  residents  of  the  Territory  who  are  in  the  third  generation  of  illit- 
eracy are  common  enough,  but  you  will  not  find  many  such  Indians. 
Congress  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  this  appalling  state  of  affairs. 

Sooner  or  later  allotment  is  coming.  Then  what?  Undoubtedly 
Statehood  or  a  regular  Territorial  form  of  government.  Opinion  in  the 
Territory  is  divided  as  to  which  is  preferable.  There  are  many  who 
think  the  country  is  hardly  ripe  for  Statehood;  others  are  in  favor 
of  taking  the  plunge  at  once,  and  getting  settled  once  for  all  on  the 
final  basis.  Adjustment  is  a  simple  question  of  practical  politics. 
Either  alternative  means  the  elimination  of  the  American  Indian  as  an 
"Indian."  And,  heartily  sick  of  being  a  "ward,"  he  is  prepared  to  face 
the  future  hopefully  as  an  American  citizen. 

Thomas  F.  Millard, 
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AMERICAN   POLITICS. 

Congress  adjourned  at  noon  on  March  4,  after  a  session  of  three 
months'  duration,  during  which  more  was  left  undone  than  was  accom- 
plished. At  least  four  important  measures  —  the  Statehood  Bill,  the 
Littlefield  Anti-trust  Bill,  the  Aldrich  Financial  Bill,  and  the  Philippine 
Tariff  Bill  —  and  two  treaties,  one  dealing  with  Colombia  as  to  the 
Panama  canal  and  the  other  authorizing  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  were  un- 
acted upon.  The  session  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  partisan  hostility. 
Within  a  few  days  before  the  final  adjournment,  the  Bepublicans  un- 
dertook to  oust  Mr.  Butler,  a  Democratic  Representative  from  Missouri, 
whose  certificate  showed  a  majority  of  6,000,  and  seat  Judge  Wagoner, 
his  Republican  opponent.  The  Democrats  opposed  this  partisan  dem- 
onstration ;  and  their  anger  rose  to  high  degree  when,  in  the  prearranged 
absence  of  Speaker  Henderson,  and  while  Representative  Dalzell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  acting  as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  the  Republican  con- 
testant was  seated  by  a  vote  which  represented  less  than  a  quorum  of 
the  House.  When  the  Democrats  raised  a  point  of  order  against  this 
most  unusual  proceeding,  Mr.  Dalzell  promptly  ruled  that  the  point  of 
order  was  not  well  taken,  a  proceeding  which  the  Democrats  most 
bitterly  resented. 

The  concluding  week  of  the  session,  therefore,  witnessed  a  succession 
of  filibustering  tactics  inaugurated  by  the  Democrats  and  interfering 
with  the  passage  of  any  legislation  save  appropriation  bills.  Even  these 
essential  supply  measures  had  to  be  forced  through  under  the  whip  and 
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spur  of  a  special  rule  designed  to  repress  the  belligerent  minority.  So 
intense  was  the  feeling  engendered  between  the  political  parties  during 
the  final  days  of  the  session,  that  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  to  Speaker 
Henderson  had  to  be  proposed  on  the  Republican  side  and  did  not  meet 
with  unanimous  concurrence.  It  has  been  many  a  year  since  partisan 
feeling  reached  so  high  a  point.  The  exhibition  was  not  a  pleasing  one, 
and  suggests  the  propriety  of  changing,  if  possible,  the  present  method  of 
deciding  contested  election  cases.  It  would  be  well  if  such  disputes  could 
be  settled  in  the  courts,  apart  from  political  considerations;  but  as  the 
House  is  not  likely  to  abdicate  its  constitutional  prerogative  of  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  we  may  expect  to  continue  to 
witness,  no  matter  which  party  is  in  power,  remarkable  spectacles  of 
partisan  injustice. 

While  there  were  many  omissions  in  the  schedule  of  measures  which 
should  have  been  enacted,  the  session  is  to  be  credited  with  having  ac- 
complished noteworthy  legislation  concerning  trusts.  Looking  back  over 
the  busy  weeks  of  Congress,  there  are  some  features  of  this  anti-trust 
campaign  which  seem  almost  humorous.  It  will  be  remembered,  for 
instance,  that  last  fall  much  space  in  the  newspapers  was  devoted  to 
Representative  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  anti- 
trust movement.  When  the  session  convened,  Mr.  Littlefield  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House, 
and,  with  his  colleagues,  struggled  manfully  over  the  preparation  of  the 
measure  which,  when  it  was  finally  reported,  bore  his  name.  There 
were  days  and  days  of  debate,  with  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  245  yeas ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  Senate,  without 
any  sounding  of  loud  trumpets,  passed  in  quick  succession  three  meas- 
ures affecting  trusts.  These  measures  the  House  was  compelled  to  adopt, 
practically  without  change.  When  the  Littlefield  Bill  emerged  from 
the  care  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  it  had  been  amended  in 
every  section;  and  later,  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Democrats 
to  secure  its  consideration,  the  effort  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  thirty 
yeas  to  forty-one  nays,  the  vote  being  along  party  lines,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  Senators  Nelson  of  Minnesota  and  McComas  of  Maryland  voted 
with  the  Democrats  in  the  affirmative.  Thus  the  Littlefield  Bill,  her- 
alded with  much  advance  advertising,  went  down  to  an  untimely  grave ; 
and  the  Senate  again  demonstrated  its  remarkable  power  in  national 
legislation  by  initiating  and  compelling  the  enactment  of  its  own  views 
on  the  trust  question. 

The  trio  of  anti-trust  bills  which  became  laws  are  known  as  the  El- 
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kins  Eebate  Bill;  the  Nelson  Amendment,  directing  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations  of  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  to  investigate  and 
make  public  the  details  of  trust  organization,  conduct,  and  management ; 
and  the  Fairbanks  Bill  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
suits  in  equity  pending  or  hereafter  brought  under  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  one  of  the  names  thus  men- 
tioned is  that  of  a  Senator.  At  the  same  time,  to  give  credit  where  it 
is  actually  due,  it  should  be  stated  that  each  one  of  these  proposed  rem- 
edies for  trust  evils  was  originally  suggested  to  Congress  by  Attorney- 
General  Knox.  In  fact,  Mr.  Knox,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  went  so  far  as  to  frame  bills  expressing  his  views 
in  legal  phraseology.  It  is  true  that  Congress  did  not  enact  these  meas- 
ures verbatim  et  literatim,  but  the  underlying  and  fundamental  idea  in 
each  was  adopted.  Whatever  credit,  therefore,  attaches  to  Congress  for 
anti-trust  legislation  must  be  shared  in  very  large  degree  by  President 
Boosevelt  and  Attorney -General  Knox. 

In  summing  up  the  anti-trust  legislation  of  Congress,  it  is  worth 
while  to  present,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  summary  of  the  various  enact- 
ments. The  Elkins  Bebate  Bill  provides  that  the  failure  of  any  common 
carrier  to  publish  its  rates,  and  to  conform  strictly  therewith,  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  punishable,  upon  conviction,  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$10,000  nor  more  than  $20,000.  The  same  penalty  is  provided  for  con- 
viction of  any  person  or  corporation  offering,  granting,  soliciting,  accept- 
ing, or  receiving  any  rebate,  concession,  or  discrimination.  The  bill  also 
clothes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  authority  to  institute 
proceedings  against  the  offending  person  or  corporation.  Before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  it  was  the  custom  of  large  combinations  of  capital,  such 
as  the  beef  trust,  to  compel  the  making  of  rebates  upon  freight  bills  paid 
by  them  under  threatened  transfer  of  their  business  to  some  other  road 
unless  the  rebates  were  granted.  These  concessions  in  freight  were  not, 
and  could  not  be,  obtained  by  individuals  or  small  corporations,  and 
placed  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  business.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  new  law  to  compel  the  railroads  to  treat  the  small 
and  the  large  shipper  with  equality.  If  the  trusts  crowd  out  competi- 
tion in  the  future,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  through  the  advantage  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed  in  securing  reduced  freights. 

The  publicity  which  is  deemed  so  essential  in  controlling  trusts  is 
secured  through  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which,  when  it  became  a  law, 
established  the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  amendment  created  a 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  ,  with  power  and  authority  to  make  dili- 
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gent  investigation  into  the  organization,  conduct,  and  management  of ' 
the  business  of  any  corporation,  joint  stock  company,  or  corporate  com- 
bination doing  an  inter-state  or  foreign  business,  excepting  transporta- 
tion companies.  The  official  is  also  directed  to  gather  such  information 
and  data  as  will  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Commissioner  is  "to  gather,  compile,  publish,  and  supply 
useful  information  concerning  corporations."  There  is  no  necessity,  of 
course,  of  explaining  this  provision.  Ever  since  the  trust  question  en- 
tered politics  we  have  heard  the  cry  for  publicity.  No  one  will  contend, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  people  are  not  entitled  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  great  monopolies  which  control  the  output  of  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  and  as  the  new  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Mr.  James  K. 
Garfield,  is  a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  veil 
lifted  from  corporate  secrecy.  At  any  rate,  the  President  and  Congress, 
having  secured  the  detailed  information  which  is  now  lacking,  will  be 
better  able  to  grapple  with  the  momentous  problem  which  the  trusts 
present. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  bill  to  expedite  suits  brought  in  federal  courts  fori 
violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law,  the  Attorney-General  has 
been  given  powerful  assistance  by  Congress  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  other  alleged  violators 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  The  Attorney-General  has  merely  to  certify  to 
the  circuit  court  in  which  the  suit  is  filed  that  the  case  is  of  general 
public  importance,  and  immediately  the  barriers  of  the  law's  delay  are 
broken  down.  The  case  is  to  be  given  precedence  over  all  others;  and 
if  an  appeal  is  taken,  such  appeal  is  to  lie  only  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  must  be  taken  within  sixty  days  after  the 
decision  has  been  rendered. 

Such  is  the  record  of  Congress  regarding  anti-trust  legislation.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  blank  page.  It  may  not  be  radical  enough  to  warrant 
the  commendation  of  extremists;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  country  may 
well  be  satisfied  that  a  step  so  long  forward  in  the  right  direction  has 
been  taken.  The  earnestness  and  diligence  which  the  Attorney-General 
has  shown  not  only  in  securing  this  legislation,  but  in  the  execution  of 
previous  laws,  is  an  indication  that  the  rights  of  the  people  will  be  fully 
protected  by  him. 

The  story  of  the  fight  over  the  bill  proposing  to  admit  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  as  States,  is  a  long  and  most 
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interesting  one.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  House  passed  the 
bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote ;  but  again  the  Senate  asserted  its  suprem- 
acy, and  the  measure  was  finally  buried  under  a  tombstone  of  intermin- 
able debate.  Senator  Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  astute,  resourceful,  and 
persistent,  conducted  the  struggle  for  Statehood,  and  was  unquestionably 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  nearly  all  the  Demo- 
crats and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  Eepublicans.  The  minority,  how- 
ever, was  equally  determined  and  as  fully  experienced  in  parliamentary 
strategy,  and,  more  than  all,  was  stimulated  to  unceasing  endeavor  by 
the  certainty  of  an  early  expiration  of  the  session.  The  contest  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country,  and  was  followed,  of  course,  with  in- 
tense interest  by  the  citizens  of  the  Territories  asking  admission.  Upon 
the  surface,  the  chief  question  at  issue  was  whether  the  Territories  were 
entitled  to  Statehood ;  but  beneath  the  surface  was  the  more  selfish  and 
narrow  question  of  whether  the  membership  of  the  United  States  Senate 
should  be  increased.  Certain  Senators  decided  that  this  question  should 
be  answered  in  the  negative ;  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have 
prevailed.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  parliamentary  history  of  this 
country  knows  that  as  the  House  has  increased  its  personnel,  it  has  be- 
come less  and  less  a  factor  in  legislation.  The  small  and  compact  Sen- 
ate has  steadily  gained  in  power  over  the  large  and  unwieldy  House. 

There  was  another  question  involved  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
public  debate.  Five  of  the  more  recently  admitted  States  —  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah  —  are  represented  by  ten  Sena- 
tors, or  one-ninth  of  the  entire  Senate,  while  to  the  House  they  send  only 
five  Eepresentatives  out  of  a  total  of  386.  This  disproportion,  while  in 
accord  with  the  plan  of  government  adopted  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, excites  the  jealousy  of  the  larger  States,  the  Senators  from 
which  were  determined  that  it  should  not  be  still  further  emphasized  by 
the  admission  of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  Political  con- 
siderations also  entered  into  the  contest,  the  Eepublicans  fearing  that 
the  proposed  new  States  would  send  Democratic  Senators ;  but,  after  all, 
the  desire  to  keep  the  membership  of  the  Senate  at  the  minimum  figure 
and  to  prevent  the  smaller  States  from  exercising  too  great  an  influence 
in  the  Senate  were  the  controlling  factors  in  accomplishing  the  defeat  of 
the  Statehood  Bill. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  among  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
a  very  active  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  next  Presidential  campaign. 
Only  a  few  months  will  elapse  before  the  assembling  of  State  conven- 
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tions  to  elect  delegates  to  the  next  National  Convention,  which,  early 
next  year,  will  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  Presidential  candi- 
dates. There  is  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  general  opinion  that  the  Eepublican  convention  will 
meet  merely  for  the  purpose  of  renominating  President  Eoosevelt.  The 
only  opposition  to  him  which  has  thus  far  made  itself  known  is  confined 
to  Alabama,  where  certain  disaffected  Eepublicans  have  declared  for 
Senator  Hanna.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  neither  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  declaration  has  been  made,  nor  the  locality 
where  it  was  uttered,  will  have  any  weight  with  the  party  at  large.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  Southern  Eepublican  is  not  a  very  potent 
factor  in  the  national  conventions  of  his  party ;  and  certainly,  in  this 
especial  instance,  there  is  nothing  to  commend  the  anti-Eoosevelt  move- 
ment to  serious  consideration.  The  Eepublican  party  does  not  look  to 
Alabama  for  electoral  votes :  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Ee- 
publicans in  the  Southern  States  can  influence,  much  less  direct,  the 
political  course  of  their  Northern  colleagues.  It  is  not  difficult  to  re- 
member the  fate  which  befell  the  effort,  in  1896,  to  nominate  Henry 
Clay  Evans,  of  Tennessee,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Southern  Eepublicans 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  That  effort  was  well- organized  and  vigorously 
prosecuted;  besides  which,  it  had  the  prestige  of  presenting  the  name 
of  a  man  of  national  reputation  who  deserved  recognition  on  account  of 
the  gallant  fight  which  he  had  made  during  the  gubernatorial  contest  in 
his  own  State.  He  was  earnestly  supported ;  but  a  New  Jersey  Eepub- 
lican, comparatively  unknown,  was  named. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  President 
Eoosevelt  will  go  before  the  convention  with  practically  unanimous  sup- 
port. He  is  certain  of  New  England;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
will  be  assured  to  him  through  Senators  Piatt  and  Quay ;  and  the  West- 
ern States  have  already  declared  for  him  with  remarkable  enthusiasm 
and  unanimity.  In  Indiana,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  local  pride  in  the  as- 
pirations of  Senator  Fairbanks ;  but  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Fairbanks  does 
not  prevail  elsewhere.  Ohio  might  be  supposed  to  be  loyal  to  Senator 
Hanna ;  but  he  has  not,  as  yet,  indicated  any  desire  to  receive  support. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  he  has  taken  any  action  in  the  matter,  he  has  depre- 
cated the  advancement  of  his  candidacy.  In  addition  to  all  this,  while 
there  may  be  a  dislike  among  professional  politicians  to  Mr.  Eoosevelt' s 
blunt  and  direct  methods  of  dealing  with  public  questions,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  this  very  dissatisfaction  strengthens  the  President  with  the 
people.     Admitting  the  power  of  politicians  to  manipulate  the  party  or- 
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ganization,  the  fact  remains  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is,  after 
all,  the  controlling  element  and  will  not  be  disregarded. 

There  is  another  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Even  if  the 
inward  and  unspoken  criticism  is  widespread,  which  I  doubt,  there  is 
no  cohesion  among  those  who  would  defeat  Mr.  Roosevelt's  nomination. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  faction  of  the  party  which  gropes  uncer- 
tainly for  a  candidate  upon  whom  to  unite  is  already  defeated.  There 
was,  in  1892,  a  most  determined  opposition  to  President  Harrison's  re- 
nomination,  stimulated  and  directed  by  experienced  politicians.  This 
opposition  juggled  in  vain  with  the  magic  name  of  Blaine,  offered  se- 
ductive inducements  to  McKinley  without  success,  and  struggled  in 
ludicrous  and  futile  endeavor  to  unite  upon  some  candidate  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  strength  to  break  the  Harrison  column. 

If  it  be  said  that  President  Arthur  failed  to  be  nominated  as  his 
party's  candidate  for  the  Presidency  after  entering  the  White  House  un- 
der circumstances  of  tragic  character,  similar  to  those  which  elevated 
President  Roosevelt,  it  should  be  remembered  that  President  Arthur  rep- 
resented a  faction  of  the  Republican  party  which  had  differed  with  Presi- 
dent Garfield ;  that  he  speedily  supplanted  every  member  of  Garfield's 
cabinet  with  appointees  of  his  personal  selection ;  and  that  it  was  not 
very  long  before  he  had  alienated  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  faction 
which  had  supported  him.  He  did  not,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  done, 
adhere  to  the  policies  and  retain  the  cabinet  of  his  predecessor ;  he  did 
not  enjoy  the  confidence,  as  President  Roosevelt  does,  of  the  men  who 
were  loyal  to  the  man  whom  he  succeeded.  But  even  with  all  this,  I 
think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  treatment  which  Arthur  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  party  is  now  recognized  as  having  been  cruel,  un- 
warranted, and  disastrous.  Cleveland's  election  in  1884  was  due  to 
many  causes ;  but  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  feeling  of  resentment  on 
the  part  of  many  Republicans  against  the  manner  in  which  President 
Arthur  had  been  refused  the  recognition  and  endorsement  which  he 
richly  deserved. 

The  great  question  to  be  answered  next  year  is  not  whether  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  be  nominated,  for  that  result  may  be  regarded  as  a 
foregone  conclusion,  but  whether  he  can  be  elected.  It  is  too  early  to 
discuss  this  question  at  the  present  time.  The  political  situation  in  the 
United  States  changes  with  kaleidoscopic  diversity  and  frequency,  and 
what  is  an  issue  to-day  may  to-morrow  be  an  incident  entirely  forgot- 
ten.    First  of  all,  however,  the  Democratic  party  must  select  a  candi- 
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date,  and  to  the  consideration  of  this  important  matter  the  leaders  are 
now  addressing  themselves.  In  my  last  article  in  The  Forum,  I  de- 
clared with  some  emphasis  that  neither  Mr.  Bryan  nor  Mr.  Cleveland 
could  be  considered  as  possible  candidates.  Since  that  writing,  Mr. 
Bryan  has,  in  a  formal  utterance,  declared  that  he  is  not,  and  will  not 
be,  a  candidate  for  renomination.  "Under  no  consideration,"  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  "  would  I  again  go  into  the  field.  I  am  a  plain  worker  in  the 
Democratic  ranks,  and  am  content  to  remain  as  such." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  a  candidate ;  but  those 
who,  at  the  same  time,  attempt  to  discount  Mr.  Bryan's  influence,  and 
who  regard  him  as  no  longer  a  factor  in  politics,  are  in  my  judgment  sadly 
mistaken.  In  the  two  campaigns  wherein  he  sought  the  election  to  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Bryan  received  the  votes  of  over  six  million  people. 
Granting  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  support  went  to  him  because 
he  was  the  party  candidate,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  he 
had  a  personal  following,  attracted  to  him  because  of  his  ability,  honesty, 
and  courage.  If  this  personal  strength  amounted  to  only  one-third  of 
his  entire  vote,  there  would  still  be  two  million  people  behind  him;  and 
any  man  who  commands  that  number  of  votes  in  this  country  is  a  factor 
to  be  seriously  considered.  Mr.  Bryan  may  be  out  of  the  Presidential 
race,  but  he  is  not  out  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  is  not  out  of  poli- 
tics. To  be  elected,  the  next  Democratic  candidate  must  receive  Mr. 
Bryan's  endorsement.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  candidate  must  subscribe 
to  all  of  Mr.  Bryan's  views,  nor  do  I  think  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  lay 
down  this  ultimatum.  It  would  be  a  strange  situation  if,  after  so  many 
Democrats  who  disagreed  with  Mr.  Bryan  followed  him  loyally  to  the 
polls,  he  should  refuse  to  support  with  equal  devotion  a  man  who  might 
not  be  equally  radical  with  him  on  every  public  question. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  would  excite  the  hostility, 
not  alone  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  following,  but  of  thousands  of  Democrats 
who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  among  Mr.  Bryan's  adherents.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  in  order  to  be  elected,  would  have  to  receive  enough  Eepub- 
lican  votes  —  and,  in  fact,  more  than  enough  Bepublican  votes  —  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Democratic  votes  which  he  would  fail  to  command.  I 
believe  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  secure  this  Republican  support,  and 
therefore  that  his  nomination  would  invite  defeat.  The  next  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  must  have  behind  him  a  united, 
and  not  a  divided,  army.  Mr.  Cleveland  cannot  lead  this  solid  phalanx. 
Mr.  Bryan's  animosity  is  unconcealed.  His  declination  of  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Jefferson  Club  dinner,  at  Chicago,  because  Mr.  Cleveland 
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had  also  been  asked  to  be  a  guest,  and  his  speech  before  the  Women's 
Democratic  Club  of  Brooklyn,  wherein  he  severely  arraigned  the  ex- 
President,  were  outspoken  evidences  of  his  bitter  feeling.  It  may  be 
argued  that  Mr.  Cleveland  ought  to  feel  complimented  in  being  the  ob- 
ject' of  Mr.  Bryan's  hostility.  That  phase  of  the  question  does  not  re- 
quire consideration.  The  point  is,  can  any  candidate  who  thus,  at  the 
very  outset,  repels  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  upon  whom  he  must 
rely  for  support,  be  regarded  as  available?  One  would  think  that  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  would  fail  to  make  effective 
headway;  and  yet  we  find  a  number  of  more  or  less  influential  jour- 
nals, among  them  "Harper's  Weekly,"  presenting  his  name  with  serious 
interest.  "The  crucial  question,"  asserts  this  paper,  "is  what  Democrat 
is  able  not  only  to  carry  New  York,  but  also  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  inasmuch  as  the  electoral  votes  of  at  least  all  of 
those  States  will  probably  be  indispensable.  Now  there  is  only  one 
Democrat  alive  who  has  ever  carried  those  five  States,  and  that  man  is 
Grover  Cleveland."  It  is  apparently  forgotten  that  conditions  now  are 
very  different  from  those  which  existed  when  Mr.  Cleveland  carried  the 
five  States  thus  mentioned.  The  fact  is  also  ignored  that  he  has  already 
enjoyed  two  terms  in  the  White  House,  and  that  no  other  President  has 
been  more  highly  honored.  The  American  people  are  not  likely  to  place 
Mr.  Cleveland  on  a  more  exalted  pedestal  than  George  Washington. 

The  activity  which  is  displayed  by  the  friends  of  certain  would-be 
candidates  is  an  indication  that  in  some  quarters,  at  least,  there  is  a  be- 
lief in  possible  Democratic  victory  next  year.  Thus  we  find  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  of  Massachusetts,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Josiah  Quincy,  giving  much  impetus  to  the  candidacy  of  Hon.  Richard 
Olney,  former  Attorney -General  and  Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
second  administration ;  while  in  New  York  the  campaign  of  Judge  Alton 
B.  Parker  is  being  pushed  with  much  persistency  and  shrewdness.  As 
for  ex-Secretary  Olney,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Democratic  party,  while 
it  may  be  forced  to  do  many  remarkable  things,  will  hesitate  before 
selecting  a  candidate  from  a  rock-ribbed  Republican  State.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  either,  that  it  was  Mr.  Olney  who  found  a  law  for  sending 
federal  troops  into  Illinois  to  suppress  a  labor  riot,  and  who  urged  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  to  apply  that  law.  Without  discussing  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Olney' s  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  not  one  which  will 
gain  him  votes.  His  own  party  in  Congress  did  not  approve  it,  and 
only  one  Republican  of  prominence,  the  late  Senator  Davis,  of  Minne- 
sota, had  the  moral  courage  to  commend  him  publicly.     In  addition  to 
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this,  Mr.  Olney  is  a  corporation  lawyer,  who  has  been  generously  paid 
for  his  advice  to  trust  magnates.  The  fact  that  he  is  an  American  even 
to  the  point  of  jingoism,  as  shown  by  his  attitude  in  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  dispute,  will  not  altogether  suffice. 

If  Judge  Parker  fails  to  receive  the  Presidential  nomination,  it  will 
not  be  through  lack  of  skilful  and  industrious  advertising.  Judge  Parker 
himself  may  well  be  acquitted  of  the  persistent  attempt  to  keep  him  in 
the  public  eye.  Indeed,  such  utterances  as  he  has  made  on  public  occa- 
sions have  been  deprecatory  of  the  effort  to  make  him  notorious.  At 
the  same  time,  his  friends  are  evidently  working  upon  the  principle  that 
what  is  worth  having  is  worth  trying  to  get.  They  remember,  doubt- 
less, the  successful  manipulation  which  resulted  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  third 
nomination,  and  the  superb  organization  which  achieved  victory  for 
McKinley  at  St.  Louis  in  1896.  It  may  be  that  the  editorials  advocat- 
ing Judge  Parker's  nomination,  which  are  simultaneously  appearing,  are 
the  spontaneous  utterances  of  undirected  minds.  It  may  be  that  the 
interviews  lauding  him,  which  are  suddenly  blossoming  upon  every 
newspaper  page,  are  not  inspired.  It  may  be  that  the  indefatigable 
"  press  agent "  is  not  at  work ;  but  if  so,  then,  indeed,  is  Judge  Parker  the 
most  formidable  candidate  in  the  field.  There  is  no  question  of  his  un- 
blemished reputation,  or  of  his  ability  as  a  judge  and  lawyer.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  naturally  be  held  against  him  that  he  declined  to 
lead  his  party  in  State  campaigns  where  his  name  and  influence  would 
have  been  of  great  assistance ;  and  it  will  also  be  asserted,  with  consid- 
erable truth,  that  he  is  not  known  outside  of  New  York.  His  friends 
have  made  every  effort  to  acquaint  various  sections  of  the  country  with 
his  personality,  and  we  may  expect  that  he  will,  within  the  next  few 
months,  make  several  tours.  The  assiduity  with  which  his  candidacy 
has  been  pushed  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  political  features 
of  the  past  three  months. 

Past  experience  would  indicate  that  the  Democratic  party  ought  to 
take  a  New  York  man  for  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Great  as 
this  country  has  grown,  the  fact  remains  that  New  York  is  still  the  bat- 
tle-ground. No  President  has  been  elected,  in  recent  years,  at  least, 
who  did  not  carry  New  York ;  and  if  President  Eoosevelt  be  chosen  as 
the  leader  of  his  party,  it  may  be  considered  essential  that  his  opponent 
should  be  a  citizen  of  New  York.  Outside  of  Judge  Parker,  the  only 
name  which  suggests  itself  is  that  of  ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill,  whose 
ambition  is  unconcealed.  Governor  Hill  lost  considerable  prestige  in 
the  last  campaign,  when  he  put  forward  in  the  New  York  State  platform 
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a  scheme  for  the  government  ownership  of  coal  mines.  He  so  thor- 
oughly dominated  the  State  Convention  and  was  so  all-powerful  in  the 
selection  of  the  candidates  that  the  defeat  which  the  party  suffered  natu- 
rally reacted  against  him.  He  has,  however,  many  earnest  and  active 
friends  who  will  not  allow  him  to  sink  into  obscurity ;  and  as  he  is 
strong  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  certain  sections  of  the  West,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  him  appear  as  an  active  rival  against  Judge 
Parker  for  the  support  of  the  New  York  delegation. 

It  is  too  early  to  outline  the  issues  of  the  next  campaign.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  the  fight  against  the  trusts  will  be  continued,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  agitation  in  favor  of  revising  the  tariff.  There  is  not, 
at  present,  any  indication  of  a  very  general  discussion  of  the  Philippine 
question.  The  Philippines  were  hardly  mentioned  during  the  session  of 
Congress  which  has  just  closed,  and  public  interest  in  the  islands  seems 
to  have  greatly  diminished.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  curtain 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  over  our  new  possessions.  The  American 
public  is  learning  nothing  concerning  the  progress  of  events  in  the  Philip- 
pines. When  an  occasional  despatch  filters  into  the  newspapers,  as  oc- 
curred a  few  days  ago,  it  tells  of  skirmishes  between  the  natives  and  the 
American  soldiers,  one  of  these  engagements  happening,  for  instance, 
only  ten  miles  outside  of  Manila  and  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the 
Americans.  The  announcement  of  this  condition  of  affairs  within  such 
close  proximity  to  Manila  came  as  a  revelation  to  the  American  people, 
and  emphasized  the  ignorance  which  prevails  in  this  country  concerning 
Philippine  affairs.  It  may  be  that  we,  as  a  people,  have  settled  into  a 
conviction  that  the  Philippines  are  to  be  permanently  retained.  If  this 
be  the  case,  nothing  that  may  be  said  or  done  regarding  them  will  have 
any  political  weight. 

If  not  —  if  the  Philippines  are  to  be  an  issue  in  the  next  campaign 
—  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  American  people  may,  in  some  manner,  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  exact  situation  in  the  archipelago.  If  it  be 
true,  as  asserted,  that  all  channels  of  news  from  Manila  are  effectively 
controlled  through  official  influence,  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  have 
the  truth  told  impartially  and  accurately ;  neither  will  the  people  here 
be  satisfied  by  the  reports  of  partisan  visitors  who  see  only  through 
prejudiced  glasses.  What  is  needed  is  the  careful,  deliberate,  painstaking 
work  of  some  modern  historian,  who  will  record  events  as  he  sees  them, 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  yet  with  such  judicial  temperament  as  will 
enable  him  to  weigh  these  events  in  a  proper  balance,  and  not  make  the 
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mistake  of  emphasizing  an  exceptional  occurrence  as  though  it  were 
typical.  Such  work  would  be  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  because  it 
would  give  the  voters  a  clear  understanding  of  Philippine  conditions,  but 
because,  apart  from  all  political  considerations,  there  is  needed  a  compre- 
hensive, intelligent,  and  reliable  review  of  these  conditions.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hamlin,  former  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  under  President  Cleveland,  that  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
present  administration  will  be  the  principal  issue  in  the  campaign.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  case,  the  American  voters  ought  to  be  enlightened  with 
something  more  than  the  nebulous  and  indefinite  information  which  they 
now  possess. 

President  Eoosevelt's  appointments  of  colored  men  to  federal  posi- 
tions continue  to  attract  a  degree  of  attention  hardly  merited  by  the  real 
facts  in  the  situation.  For  instance,  his  action  in  the  case  of  the  col- 
ored postmistress  of  Indianola,  Mississippi,  wherein  he  ordered  the  office 
discontinued  on  account  of  certain  indignities  offered  to  the  woman,  was 
not  without  precedent.  Other  Presidents  have,  in  the  past,  pursued  the 
same  course  under  the  same  circumstances,  notably  in  the  closing  of  the 
post-office  at  Lake,  South  Carolina,  six  years  ago,  by  President  McKin- 
ley,  after  the  colored  postmaster  had  been  murdered.  The  negro  ques- 
tion had,  however,  reached  an  acute  stage  when  the  Indianola  episode 
occurred ;  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  dispute  between  Mrs.  Cox, 
the  postmistress,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town  was  carried  into  national 
politics.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  protracted  debate ;  Senator  Spooner, 
of  Wisconsin,  insisting  that  the  President  had  acted  wisely,  and  that 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Government  to  manage  federal  affairs 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  was  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
Senator  McLaurin,  of  Mississippi,  asserted  that  the  people  of  Indianola 
had  not  done  wrong  in  ridding  themselves  of  an  official  who  represented 
an  inferior  race;  while  Senator  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  dealt  with 
the  subject  with  characteristic  frankness,  openly  expressing  his  opposi- 
tion to  negro  officials  of  any  kind. 

The  excitement  attending  the  Indianola  case  had  not  ceased  when 
the  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Crurn,  a  colored 
physician,  to  be  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  A 
vigorous  protest  against  the  appointment  was  at  once  forwarded  from 
Charleston,  and  a  determined  effort  was  inaugurated  to  defeat  the  nom- 
ination. The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  to  which  the  nomina- 
tion was  referred,  finally  decided  to  report  it  adversely ;  Senator  Perkins, 
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of  California,  and  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  joining  with  the  Democrats 
in  casting  negative  votes.  The  nomination  remained  upon  the  calendar 
at  the  end  of  the  session,  although  it  is  asserted  by  leading  Ee publican 
Senators  that  if  the  vote  had  been  taken  Dr.  Crum  would  have  been 
confirmed.  The  President  has  promptly  sent  Dr.  Crum's  renomination 
to  the  Senate,  sitting  in  extraordinary  session,  so  that  a  renewal  of  the 
conflict  seems  certain.  During  the  controversy,  Mr.  Judson  W.  Lyons, 
the  capable  register  of  the  treasury,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  race, 
expressed  what  may  be  accepted  as  the  view  of  his  people.     He  said : 

The  population  of  South  Carolina  consists  of  540,781  white  persons  and  781,788 
colored  persons.  When  it  is  charged  that  the  people  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Crum  to  this  office,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  people  are 
meant  —  for  certain  it  is  that  all  the  colored  people  of  the  State  are  in  favor  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  I  am  reliably  informed  that  a  great  many  white  people  have  mani- 
fested their  hearty  approval  of  his  selection.  If  the  majority  rule  in  this  country,  it 
is  clear  that  the  President's  action  is  endorsed  by  a  tremendous  majority  of  citizens 
of  the  Palmetto  State. 

Mr.  Lyons'  argument  will  hardly  be  convincing  to  the  taxpayers  of 
South  Carolina,  a  very  large  majority  of  whom  are  white,  nor  to  the  im- 
porters who  have  occasion  to  do  business  at  the  Collector's  office,  among 
whom  there  is  not,  I  am  told,  a  single  colored  man ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  these  details.  The  point  worthy  of  consideration  is 
that  the  negro  question  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  political  issue. 
The  negro  in  office  has  always  been  a  source  of  friction ;  but  at  present 
the  high-water  mark  of  discussion  seems  to  have  been  reached.  What 
is  to  be  the  outcome?  Is  it  to  be  a  fact,  as  Secretary  Root  predicts, 
that  in  a  few  years  "white  opinion  will  exclude  blacks  from  office  alto- 
gether in  the  Southern  States  "  ?  Are  we  compelled  to  face  the  conclu- 
sion, as  Mr.  Root  asserts,  that  the  experiment  of  negro  suffrage  has  failed? 
Mr.  Root  takes  the  ground  that  the  state  of  official  treatment  of  the 
black  man  has  not  changed,  but  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
South  has  changed;  the  right  to  aspire  to  federal  office,  unquestioned 
a  few  years  ago,  being  now  challenged. 

We  find,  as  a  result  of  this  renewed  agitation,  all  manner  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  negro ;  Senator  Morgan,  of  Ala- 
bama, proposing,  for  instance,  an  enforced  emigration  to  the  Philippines. 
Another  suggestion  is  found  in  a  bill  which  was  recently  introduced  in 
Congress,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  persons 
to  make  a  comprehensive  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  negro 
race,  their  educational  progress,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  har- 
mony between  the  races.     This  measure  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
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regarded  as  partisan ;  and,  while  reported  favorably  by  the  Republican 
majority  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor,  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
entire  Democratic  membership  of  the  committee.  This  marked  diversity 
of  opinion  was,  as  I  say,  unfortunate,  because  such  an  inquiry,  if  hon- 
estly, impartially,  and  judicially  undertaken,  would  have  great  value. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  well,  as  Prof.  Kelly  Miller,  a  distinguished  educator 
of  his  race,  has  suggested,  if  the  investigation  could  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  or  some  one  of  the  already 
established  federal  bureaus  which  might  appropriately  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  now  forty  years  since  the  emancipation  of  the  negro ;  and  a 
careful,  thorough,  and  exhaustive  study  of  his  present  condition  — giving 
him  ample  credit  for  the  advancement  he  has  made  and  yet  pointing 
out  the  measure  in  which  he  has  failed  to  avail  himself  of  his  opportu- 
nities —  would  be  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  sociology. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  inveighs  against  the 
President,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Northern  negroes  shout  their  endorse- 
ment in  mass  meetings,  on  the  other,  and  while  Archbishop  Ireland  de- 
mands that  the  negro  shall  not  be  deprived  of  either  suffrage  or  office, 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  is  teaching  and  talking  among  his  colored 
brethren  in  the  South  and  is  doing  more  in  a  single  year  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  race  than  can  be  accomplished  by  the  politicians  in  a  decade. 
He  is  making  something  besides  office-holders ;  he  is  training  young 
colored  men  and  women  to  be  earnest,  industrious,  thrifty  citizens ;  he 
is  telling  them  to  leave  politics  alone  and  command  respect,  not  through 
their  numerical  power  as  voters,  but  through  their  capacity  to  earn  and 
to  produce.  The  important  point  about  Mr.  Washington's  work  is  that 
his  effort  to  improve  his  race  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  He  has 
accomplished  results ;  and  every  patriotic  citizen  must  accord  to  him  the 
distinction  of  successful  effort  in  the  direction  of  solving  the  race  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  pity,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
deluding  the  colored  people  of  the  South  into  the  belief  that  Congress 
will  grant  pensions  to  all  ex-slaves  cannot  be  compelled  to  cease  their 
mischievous  agitation.  They  are  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  in- 
jury, as  any  one  must  do  who  dances  an  ignis  fatuus  before  a  race 
whose  credulity  is  so  easily  imposed  upon. 

President  Roosevelt  notes,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  the 
editor  of  the  "Atlanta  Constitution,"  what  he  characterizes  as  "the  in- 
comprehensible outcry  in  the  South  about  my  actions,"  and  says  that  he 
is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  the  basis  for  all  the  excitement  which  has  been 
created.     At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt  announces  that  he  is  not  to 
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be  swerved  one  hair's  breadth  from  what  he  considers  to  be  his  duty. 
His  policy  is  outlined  in  a  single  sentence.  "I  certainly  cannot  treat 
mere  color  as  a  bar  to  holding  office,"  he  says,  "any  more  than  I  could 
so  treat  creed  or  birthplace,  always  providing  that,  in  other  respects,  the 
applicant  or  incumbent  is  a  worthy  and  well-behaved  American  citizen." 
If  the  present  agitation  was,  therefore,  started  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  appointment  of  colored  men  to  office,  it  has  signally  failed;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  its  inception  may  be  looked  for  in  another  direction. 
There  is,  of  course,  in  the  South  an  objection  to  colored  federal  office- 
holders. The  trouble  is,  however,  that  the  negro  is  being  made,  without 
any  effort  on  his  own  part  and  greatly  to  his  own  disadvantage,  a  politi- 
cal issue.  Treated  in  the  Democratic  South  as  a  bogey-man  to  solidify 
the  white  race,  and  utilized  in  the  North  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Republican  party  in  doubtful  States,  he  is  innocently  made  to  suffer  and 
his  advancement  is  retarded.  It  is  an  unfortunate  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself,  and  all  the  more  unfortunate  because  he  stands  helpless 
and  alone. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record,  in  conclusion,  the  election  of  two  Senators 
from  Delaware,  a  State  which  has  so  long  been  without  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  review 
the  conditions  which  have  existed  in  Delaware  for  so  many  years,  and 
which  have  done  so  much  to  discredit  the  name  of  a  commonwealth  hon- 
nored  by  the  Saulsburys  and  the  Bayards  of  the  past.  On  the  first  day  of 
last  March,  the  Addicks,  or  Union,  Republicans  and  the  Regular  Repub- 
licans closed  their  conflict,  and,  by  uniting,  elected  Mr,  J.  Frank  Allee, 
Union  Republican,  for  the  long  term  expiring  in  1907,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Heisler  Ball,  Regular  Republican,  for  the  short  term  ending  in  1905. 
Mr.  Allee  is  the  closest  personal  friend  of  John  Edwards  Addicks,  whose 
connection  with  politics  in  Delaware  has  occasioned  so  much  comment; 
while  Mr.  Ball  has  just  concluded  his  first  term  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  matter  of  national  felicitation  that 
the  squabbles  and  disputes  of  the  Delaware  Republicans  are  ended ;  and 
we  can  afford,  in  view  of  this  relief,  to  accept  with  equanimity  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Addicks  that  he  will  enter  the  race  again  for  the  term  be- 
ginning in  1905.  For  the  time  being,  at  least,  he  will  be  retired  from 
public  view ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  again  appears  the  posi- 
tion of  his  State  toward  him  will  be  defined  by  such  an  overwhelming 
majority,  one  way  or  the  other,  that  the  spectacle  to  which  the  country 
has  been  treated  during  the  last  few  years  will  not  be  repeated. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 
32 
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"  And  he  always  opened  his  conversation  with  the  news  that  there 
would  be  trouble  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring."  Thus  Kipling,  describ- 
ing his  great  war  correspondent,  who  slept  with  one  eye  on  the  map  of 
Europe  and  the  other  on  his  field  equipment,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
write  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  and  to  tell  the  world  how  thrones 
were  tottering.  The  trouble  in  the  Balkans  in  the  spring  has  been  for 
many  years  the  stock  property  of  diplomatists  and  newspapers.  Almost 
every  year  since  1877  we  have  been  told  that  so  soon  as  the  snow  flies, 
the  uprising  will  take  place,  and  the  world  will  be  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness the  great  European  war,  the  Armageddon  which  is  once  more  to 
transform  the  map  of  Europe.  The  cry  of  wolf  has  been  raised  so  often 
that  the  gentle  shepherds  who  control  the  destinies  and  lives  of  millions 
of  their  fellow-men  have  become  somewhat  sceptical,  and  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  another  paper  reform  promulgated  by  Turkey  would  ward 
off  the  threatened  cataclysm.  This  year,  however,  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  expected  were  about  to  happen.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of 
probability  that  before  this  is  printed  Americans  may  read  accounts  of 
fighting  even  more  sanguinary  than  when  Russia  hurled  her  Cossacks 
against  the  Shipka  Pass,  and  Osman  Ghazi  again  made  the  world  re- 
spect the  fighting  qualities  of  the  "unspeakable  Turk."  Turkey,  play- 
ing her  old  game  of  pitting  one  power  against  the  other,  may  stave  off 
the  hour  of  atonement ;  but  if  the  European  press  is  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  if  diplomatic  and  military  activity  means  anything,  the  powers 
most  vitally  interested  in  the  near  Eastern  question  have  apparently 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  reckoning  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred. 

The  danger  point  now,  as  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  past,  is 
in  Macedonia,  that  European  province  of  Turkey  which  is  one  of  its 
most  profitable  sources  of  revenue,  but  which  has  perhaps  suffered  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  from  Turkish  misrule  and 
the  dishonesty  and  brutality  of  its  governors.  The  Treaty  of  San  Ste- 
fano,  which  halted  Russia  at  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  after 
she  had  driven  Turkey  to  the  wall,  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
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lin,  in  1878,  by  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  pledged  themselves 
to  secure  for  the  Turkish  provinces  decent  government.  Practically,  the 
treaty  has  remained  a  dead  letter,  owing  to  the  conflicting  interests  of 
the  signatory  powers  and  their  unwillingness  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
'upon  the  Porte.  England  was  more  interested  in  keeping  Russia  out  of 
the  Mediterranean  than  she  was  in  the  welfare  of  the  Sultan's  Christian 
subjects ;  Eussia  has  used  both  coercion  and  persuasion  to  stand  in  with 
Turkey  and  to  gain  her  long-desired  twofold  object  —  to  see  Constanti- 
nople brought  under  the  Russian  flag  and  to  obtain  control  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  Austria  has  hard  enough  work  to  keep  her  Balkan  provinces  in 
a  state  of  semi-quietude,  and  is  not  looking  for  trouble  with  Russia  or 
Turkey ;  Germany  has  turned  her  attention  to  Asia  Minor,  where  she 
has  a  rich  field  for  commercial  exploitation,  and  in  recent  years  has  been 
regarded  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Sultan ;  and  Italy  asks  for  nothing 
more  than  to  strengthen  her  possessions  on  the  Adriatic.  The  Sultan, 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe,  the  man  who,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
ought  to  be  turned  bag  and  baggage  out  of  Europe  —  although  he  was  not 
willing  to  undertake  the  job  himself  —  has  survived  his  physicians.  He 
is  to-day,  as  he  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  despised,  de- 
tested, and  in  a  measure  feared  by  Europe ;  and  yet  so  skilfully  has  he 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  his  enemies  and  turned  their  jealousies  to  his 
own  advantage  that  he  has  been  able  to  defy  the  attempts  to  dislodge  him. 
There  comes  a  time,  however,  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  when  condi- 
tions become  so  intolerable  that  her  people  rise  in  protest,  and  then 
Europe,  even  against  its  own  will,  is  forced  to  attempt  a  reorganization 
of  that  disordered  household.  It  was  that  state  of  affairs  which  led 
England  and  France  to  join  hands  against  Russia  in  the  Crimea.  It  was 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  of  1876  that  afforded  Russia  her  pretext  to  make 
war  on  Turkey.  Russia  at  that  time  had  the  support  of  Bulgaria,  Ser- 
via,  and  Roumania,  and  yet  the  defeat  of  the  Turk  taxed  Russian  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  and  was  only  accomplished  after  one  of  the  cost- 
liest struggles  that  modern  times  have  known  —  a  struggle  from  which 
Russia  emerged  with  little  military  prestige,  although  she  gained  a  cer- 
tain profit.  If  Russia  should  now  again  attempt  the  task  of  administer- 
ing a  lesson  to  Turkey,  it  would  be  a  titanic  conflict.  Honeycombed 
by  corruption  as  the  Turkish  Empire  is,  inefficient  as  it  is  in  all  its 
branches  of  government,  its  army,  from  all  reports,  is  in  a  high  state  of 
efficiency,  and  as  a  fighting  machine  is  much  more  powerful  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  been  re-armed  and  drilled  by 
German  officers,  and  military  observers  believe  that  if  Turkey  fights  with 
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her  back  to  the  wall.,  if  she  has  to  make  her  last  stand,  she  will  give  such 
a  good  account  of  herself  that  Eussia  will  only  purchase  victory  after  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  lives.  If  there 
should  be  war  it  will  be  a  duel  to  the  death.  The  Turk  will  know  that 
his  very  existence  will  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  The 
success  of  Eussia  would  mean,  in  all  probability,  the  efface ment  of  Tur- 
key as  a  European  power  and  the  division  of  its  heritage  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  The  dream  of  Peter  the  Great  may  be  realized, 
and  Eussia  may  be  mistress  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  present  crisis  has  been  nominally  caused  by  the  agitation  of  the 
so-called  Macedonian  Committee,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Bul- 
garia ;  but  the  underlying  cause  is  deeper  and  more  subtle.  The  object 
of  the  Macedonian  Committee  is  to  obtain  autonomy  for  Macedonia, 
and  by  continual  agitation  and  unrest  to  direct  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  state  of  affairs  existing  there,  and  to  make  Europe  believe  that  the 
only  peaceful  solution  is  to  give  Macedonia  the  independence  she  craves. 
Much  of  this  agitation  is  professional.  The  Macedonian  revolutionary 
committee  has  raised  the  alluring  cry  of  "  Macedonia  for  Macedonians  " ; 
but  the  population  is  heterogeneous,  consisting  of  Bulgarians,  Greeks, 
Servians,  and  Turks,  who  have  a  common  purpose  in  view  to  throw  off 
Turkish  rule,  but  who,  because  of  racial  and  religious  antipathies,  hate 
each  other  as  bitterly  as  they  hate  their  detested  master.  If  they  should 
succeed  in  freeing  themselves  from  the  Sultan's  yoke,  in  all  probability 
even  a  greater  state  of  unrest  would  prevail.  The  Bulgarian  population 
of  Macedonia  would  like  to  have  the  province  made  a  part  of  Bulgaria, 
or  at  least  to  be  governed  from  its  capital,  Sofia ;  the  Servian  Macedo- 
nians look  to  Belgrade ;  the  Greeks  to  Athens ;  and  the  Turks  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  present  dynasty  has  been  driven  forth,  and  the 
party  of  reform  and  modern  progress,  the  so-called  Young  Turks  party, 
has  obtained  the  control  of  affairs.  Macedonia  as  an  autonomous  state 
would  be  a  worse  hot-bed  of  revolution  than  Venezuela  even,  where 
revolution  is  chronic  and  peace  is  so  rare  that  it  is  the  one  thing  to  ex- 
cite comment.  Not  only  are  the  Macedonians  a  mixed  people,  speak- 
ing no  common  language,  but  religious  differences  also  complicate  the 
situation.  In  a  general  way,  the  world  has  heard  much  about  the  Mace- 
donian Christians,  and  many  good  people  of  America  have  given  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  send  missionaries  there  to  spread  the  gospel.  Those 
Macedonians  who  call  themselves  Christians,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Turks  or  Mohammedans,  do  not  all  worship  at  the  same  shrine.  There 
are  members  of  the  Greek  church,  whose  head  is  the  Czar  of  Eussia,  and 
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there  are  members  of  the  younger  Greek  church,  who  look  for  their 
spiritual  guidance  to  the  patriarch  in  Constantinople. 

To  foment  discontent  with  Turkish  rule  the  Macedonian  Committee 
shrewdly  plays  on  national  sentiment.  Its  agents  among  the  Servian 
population  point  out  in  glowing  language  how  much  happier  they  would 
be  if  the  Turks  were  driven  out  and  Macedonia  governed  from  Belgrade ; 
while  among  the  Bulgarians  the  same  tactics  are  employed,  with  the 
difference  that  Sofia  is  substituted  for  Belgrade,  the  result  being  that 
whatever  goes  wrong  is  the  fault  of  the  Turkish  Government.  With  the 
sole  exception  that  every  Macedonian  is  anxious  to  end  Turkish  rule, 
they  are  agreed  on  nothing.  If  Macedonia  were  independent  of  Tur- 
key, it  is  questionable  whether  a  worse  state  of  affairs  would  not  ex- 
ist. That  the  state  of  affairs  existing  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  age 
nobody  will  dispute.  In  Macedonia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  the  people  are  ground  under  the  extortions  of  the  tax-gatherer, 
whose  business  it  is  to  collect  his  tithe  no  matter  what  means  may  be 
employed,  for  Constantinople  cares  nothing  how  the  money  has  been  ob- 
tained so  long  as  it  rolls  in.  An  honest  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment would  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  discontent  and  agitation  now 
existing. 

The  two  powers  that  are  most  directly  concerned  in  affairs  in  the 
Balkans  are  Eussia  and  Austria,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  focus 
of  agitation  to  their  borders.  In  1897  Russia  and  Austria  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  which  they  have  exercised  a  restraining  influence 
on  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Greece,  and  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing an  outbreak.  Russia  and  Austria  have  recently  put  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Turkey  to  carry  out  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  Macedonian 
Committee ;  but  whether  Russia  is  acting  in  good  faith  and  is  really  de- 
sirous of  preventing  war  or  is  secretly  encouraging  it,  believing  that  the 
time  has  now  come  to  carry  out  her  long-cherished  design,  no  one  can 
tell.  Suspicion  has  been  aroused  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Russia's  declara- 
tions by  the  visit  recently  made  by  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  to  Vienna  and  "the  capitals  of  the  Balkan  States. 
It  was  officially  stated  at  the  time  when  Count  Lamsdorff  went  on  his 
tour  that  he  wished  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the  Macedonian 
situation,  and  to  see  what  ought  to  be  done  to  deal  with  it.  It  was  not 
denied  that  the  main  object  of  the  visit  was  to  devise,  in  concert  with 
Austria,  a  joint  scheme  for  meeting  existing  conditions.  Russia  recog- 
nized that  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  was  impossible,  and  that, 
although  the  Sultan  might  continue  to  issue  paper  "  reforms  "  for  some 
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time  to  come,  eventually  Eussia,  acting  jointly  with  Austria,  would  be 
forced  to  impose  a  scheme  of  reforms  which  Turkey  would  have  to 
accept,  or  reject  at  the  risk  of  war. 

The  European  press  outside  of  Eussia  and  Austria  places  its  own  in- 
terpretation on  Count  Lamsdorff's  journey ings.  The  anti-Eussian  view 
is  that  while  Count  Lamsdorff  officially  informed  the  rulers  of  both  Bul- 
garia and  Servia  that  Eussia  would  not  countenance  a  Macedonian  up- 
rising, and  warned  King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  that  they  must  not  encourage  the  Macedonian  revolutionary 
committee,  the  Eussian  foreign  minister  at  the  same  time  caused  it  to 
be  known  that  unless  Turkey  made  the  reforms  which  Eussia  and 
Austria  demanded,  those  powers  would  carry  them  out  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Sultan.  In  other  words,  Turkey  was  to  be  made  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  non-compliance  with  the  mandate  of  Eussia  and 
Austria;  and  in  the  meantime,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  the  Mace- 
donian Committee  was  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  both  Bulgaria  and  Servia 
were  ostensibly  to  frown  upon  the  agitation.  Then  if  Turkey  refused  to 
obey  the  admonitions  of  Eussia  and  Austria,  or  openly  defied  them, 
they  would  feel  justified  in  adopting  rigorous  measures. 

If  Eussia  takes  the  field  against  Turkey  it  will  not  be,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  the  best-informed  European  diplomatists,  because  she  is 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  is  impelled  by  the  chivalric  desire 
to  lead  a  new  crusade  to  relieve  Christian  Europe  from  the  oppression  of 
the  Pagan  Turk,  but  rather  because  she  sees  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  venture.  Whether  Eussia  can  count  upon  the  military 
co-operation  of  Austria  is  an  open  question;  but  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  Austria  will  allow  Eussia  to  do  the  actual  fighting,  and 
then  in  the  round-up  obtain  her  share  of  the  spoils.  The  minor  Balkan 
States  also  are  not  swayed  by  altruism.  Bulgaria  as  well  as  Servia, 
because  of  past  grievances,  would  be  only  too  glad,  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  Eussia,  to  strike  another  blow  at  the  hated  Turk ;  and  there 
is  always  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  war  and  the  downfall  of  Turkey  as 
a  European  power,  Macedonia  may  be  added  to  one  of  the  Balkan  States. 
Any  partition  would  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  friction,  and  the  state  that 
profited  least  by  the  arrangement  would  undoubtedly  accuse  its  allies  of 
duplicity;  but  that  is  a  matter  far  in  the  future,  and  may  be  taken  care 
of  when  the  time  arrives. 

As  confirming  the  belief  that  Eussia  is  playing  a  subtle  diplomatic 
game,  it  is  significant  that,  since  the  visit  of  Count  Lamsdorff  to  Vienna 
and  his  lengthy  conferences  with  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Austrian  for- 
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eign  minister,  the  officially-inspired  Eussian  and  Austrian  papers  have 
significantly  pointed  out  a  way  by  which  Turkey  can  be  compelled  to 
defy  her  more  powerful  neighbors  and  justify  them  in  resorting  to 
armed  coercion.  The  St.  Petersburg  "Novoste"  says:  "In  our  judgment 
there  is  but  one  way  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  rebellion  —  to  give  Mace- 
donia complete  autonomy  with  a  Christian  prince  or  governor-general 
at  the  head  of  the  local  government,  and  with  the  explicit  recognition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  over  the  province,"  and  it  concludes  with  this 
pregnant  sentence :  "  It  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  the  Porte  to  grant 
this  measure  of  reform,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  experience  of  Crete." 
The  papers  of  both  countries  tell  the  people  of  the  Balkan  States  that 
they  must  be  patient  and  must  not  count  on  the  support  of  either  Bus- 
sia  or  Austria ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  dwell  on  the  duty  of  both 
countries,  in  view  of  the  treaty  of  1897,  to  insist  upon  these  reforms, 
and  to  make  the  Porte  understand  that  Europe,  while  long-suffering  and 
lenient,  has  pretty  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  indulgence. 

In  his  defence  the  Sultan  has  issued  a  circular  note  to  the  European 
powers,  explaining  the  cause  of  the  Macedonian  agitation  and  throwing 
all  the  responsibility  upon  Bulgaria.  The  Macedonian  revolutionary 
committee,  according  to  the  circular,  has  its  headquarters  in  Bulgaria, 
and  that  agitation  is  permitted  with  the  connivance  of  the  Bulgarian 
government.  The  committee  should  be  suppressed  not  only  in  the  in- 
terests of  order,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  population  of  Mace- 
donia, as  it  leads  to  violence  and  murder.  The  Porte,  the  circular 
plaintively  states,  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  troubles  feared 
in  certain  quarters,  and  if  Bulgaria  would  only  do  her  duty  there  would 
be  no  further  cause  for  apprehension.  This  circular  is  typical  of  Turkish 
methods.  Whenever  things  become  too  uncomfortable  for  Turkey  or 
pressure  is  put  upon  her  by  any  of  the  European  powers,  "  reforms "  are 
always  promptly  promised ;  edicts  are  promulgated  with  all  the  solem- 
nity that  characterizes  the  Oriental  in  a  matter  of  high  policy,  and  are 
then  as  promptly  forgotten. 

"Turkish  statesmen,"  a  recent  writer  trenchantly  remarks,  "have 
hitherto  agreed  in  treating  all  such  documents  as  Dr.  Brayer's  Turkish 
patient  treated  his  prescriptions :  he  kept  them  safely  deposited  within 
the  lining  of  his  cap,  and  wondered  that  they  produced  no  effect.  And 
yet  —  such  is  the  sad  plight  to  which  centuries  of  misrule  have  brought 
the  near  East  —  it  cannot  help  regarding  the  insistence  upon  reforms  as 
the  one  available  resource."  It  is  because  of  the  fear  of  what  may  fol- 
low that  men  like  the  writer  just  quoted  are  willing  to  accept  subter- 
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fuges  and  promises  of  sham  reforms,  with  the  hope  of  warding  off  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Once  let  Turkey  be  crushed  —  and,  no  matter  how  well 
she  may  fight,  in  the  end  she  is  bound  to  strike  her  colors  to  Russia  — 
and  there  would  be  so  many  quarrels  over  the  disposition  of  the  spoils 
that  it  would  be  surprising  if  a  general  European  conflict  were  avoided. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain :  the  Sultan  will  not  grant  Macedonia  auton- 
omy, and  would  rather  risk  war,  because  the  jealousies  of  the  European 
powers  may  again  save  him  as  he  was  saved  in  1877.  For  a  desperate 
man  that  is  a  chance  worth  taking,  and  the  fatalism  of  the  Oriental 
makes  him  desperate  when  desperate  measures  are  the  only  ones  to  be 
employed. 

There  are  two  great  powers  that  cannot  be  unmoved  spectators  of 
events  in  case  Eussia,  or  Russia  and  Austria  combined,  should  make 
war  on  the  Sultan.  These  two  powers  are  Germany  and  Great  Britain. 
A  few  years  ago  the  thought  of  Russia  extending  her  sway  over  Con- 
stantinople would  have  set  England  in  a  blaze  of  excitement,  and  the 
ministry  would  have  begun  to  mobilize  the  army  and  the  fleet.  At  the 
present  time  England  looks  upon  Russia's  possible  control  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  as  of  less  importance.  There  are  men  of  the  highest  standing 
who  advocate  that  England  should  abandon  the  Mediterranean,  because 
the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  strengthening  her  line  of  defence,  is  now, 
owing  to  greater  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  an  element  of 
weakness.  If  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  carved  up,  England  would 
doubtless  see  that  Egypt  fell  into  her  lap.  Erance,  of  course,  would 
object  to  that,  but  Russia  would  be  only  too  glad  to  keep  France  quiet 
and  "square  "  England  at  that  price.  Germany  would  still  further  ex- 
tend her  control  in  Asia  Minor,  and  possibly  make  a  secret  bargain 
with  Russia,  the  existence  of  which  the  world  would  only  know  of  in 
later  years.  Viewing,  therefore,  the  enormous  consequences  which 
might  result  from  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  over  the  compara- 
tively minor  question  of  reforms  in  Macedonia,  it  can  be  very  well  un- 
derstood why  European  statesmen  are  nervous ;  and  that  passage  in  the 
King's  speech  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  "The  condition  of  the 
European  provinces  of  Turkey  gives  cause  for  serious  anxiety.  I  have 
used  my  best  efforts  to  impress  on  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  the 
urgent  need  of  practical,  well-considered  measures  of  reform,"  signifi- 
cantly expresses  the  general  feeling  of  dread. 

One  of  the  most  important  political  events  of  the  last  three  months 
was  the  nullification  by  Russia  of  the  last  important  clause  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Paris  of  1856.  One  of  the  articles  of  that  treaty  contained  a  decla- 
ration to  the  effect  that  the  Sultan  was  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the 
principle  "  invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  ^empire  "  by 
which  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  were  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  signatories  to 
the  treaty  —  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain  —  pledged  themselves  to 
respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan  and  to  conform  to  the  princi- 
ple enunciated.  In  January,  a  Eussian  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  without 
its  armament  and  flying  the  Bussian  merchant  flag  instead  of  the  naval 
ensign,  passed  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea.  The  Bus- 
sian Government  had  previously  applied  to  the  Porte  for  permission  for 
four  torpedo-boat  destroyers  to  enter  the  Dardanelles  to  join  the  Bussian 
Black  Sea  fleet.  The  British  Government  objected  to  permission  being 
given,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  treaty,,  and  an- 
nounced that  if  the  Porte  permitted  the  passage  of  Bussian  torpedo-boats 
British  vessels  would  also  use  the  Straits  if  necessary  in  the  future. 
The  Bussian  Government  answered  the  British  protest  by  declaring  that 
a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  without  its  armament  and  flying  the  merchant 
flag  was  not  a  vessel  of  war  within  the  scope  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
treaty  —  a  subterfuge  that  deceived  no  one. 

Some  of  the  London  papers  in  discussing  this  affair  —  and  it  may  be 
added  that  since  the  passage  of  the  first  torpedo-boat  destroyer  the  others 
have  followed  —  admit  that  the  treaty  was  violated,  but  ask  what  is 
gained  by  closing  the  Bosphorus  to  European  warships.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  Bussia  is  not  prevented  from  maintaining  naval  vessels  at  both 
ends  of  the  Straits ;  that  she  has  a  permanent  squadron  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  that  whenever  she  desires  to  show  her  flag  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, all  she  has  to  do  is  to  send  part  of  her  Baltic  fleet  to  Southern 
waters.  The  London  "  Speaker  "  asserts  that  if  England  had  been  able 
to  send  a  squadron  to  cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  Yildiz  Palace,  there 
would  have  been  no  Armenian  massacre.  What  caused  considerable 
irritation  in  England  was  the  fact  that  Germany  did  not  second  the 
British  protest,  although  at  that  time  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were 
acting  in  concert  in  coercing  Venezuela.  Because  Germany  remained 
severely  aloof,  the  London  "  Times  "  somewhat  petulantly  remarked  that 
"in  all  controversies  with  Bussia  we  may  confidently  count  on  having 
Germany  against  us  " ;  while  the  "  Daily  Mail "  advanced  the  opinion 
that  Germany's  aim  was  to  promote  discord  between  Great  Britain  and 
Bussia.  The  Hamburger  "Nachrichten,"  replying  to  these  criticisms, 
admits  that  the  Dardanelles  is  outside  of  the  German  political  sphere; 
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and  it  somewhat  bluntly  adds  that  Germany  sees  no  necessity  to  use 
any  influence  it  may  have  over  the  Porte  for  the  advantage  of  England, 
or  to  disturb  her  harmonious  relations  with  Kussia  in  England's  favor. 
The  comment  on  this  by  the  "  Temps  "  is  typically  Parisian.  "  Here  is 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  that  begins  strangely  with  a  slightly 
clouded  honeymoon,"  is  the  satirical  observation  of  the  French  paper. 

England's  policy  for  the  last  half  century  —  that  is,  if  England  can 
be  said  to  have  any  well-defined  diplomatic  policy  —  has  been  to  regard 
the  Mediterranean  as  an  English  lake  out  of  which  Eussia  must  be  kept 
at  all  hazards.  France  was  made  to  understand  that,  although  she  was 
permitted  there  by  sufferance,  the  real  master  of  this  sea  was  England. 
By  bottling  up  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  and  closing  the  Bosphorus  to 
her  warships  at  the  one  end,  and  with  Gibraltar  at  the  other  end  in  her 
own  possession,  England  for  a  great  many  years  was  master  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  that  time,  probably,  this  was  necessary  for  the  scheme  of  Eng- 
land's empire ;  but  now  many  distinguished  statesmen  are  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land's practically  withdrawing  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  allowing  both 
Russia  and  France  full  sway  there.  In  the  English  "World's  Work,"  Sir 
William  Laird  Clowes  has  a  most  instructive  article  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Mediterranean.  Sir  William  points  out  that  in  the  recent 
naval  manoeuvres  in  Levantine  waters  Great  Britain  had  no  fewer  than 
twenty  first-class  battle  ships,  twenty-two  cruisers,  and  twenty-one  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  besides  torpedo-boats  and  other  miscellaneous  ves- 
sels, compared  to  which  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  is  insignificant, 
as  is  the  entire  Italian  navy. 

In  time  of  peace,  he  holds,  it  is  unnecessary  for  Great  Britain  to 
maintain  such  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ;  in  time  of  war, 
the  Mediterranean  would  be  unsafe  for  the  transport  of  troops  to  India 
until  the  French  were  cleared  out,  and  the  risk  was  no  longer  incurred 
of  British  transports  being  at  the  mercy  of  French  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers and  fast  cruisers.  His  conclusion,  in  short,  is  that  in  time  of  war 
the  Mediterranean  route  to  India  must  be  abandoned  and  the  alternative 
route  of  the  Cape  selected.  Nor  does  he  agree  with  some  authorities 
that  it  is  necessary  for  England  to  hold  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 
Egypt.  Suez  is  much  nearer  to  Bombay  than  Alexandria  is  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  therefore  Egypt  is  more  easily  protected  by  the  Indian  army 
than  by  the  despatch  of  white  troops  from  home.  Sir  William  Clowes 
holds  that  England  has  really  little  interest  in  the  Eastern  question,  and 
should  leave  the  future  of  the  Sultan's  inheritance  to  be  decided  by  the 
two  powers  that  ultimately  will  decide  the  matter  between  them,  Russia 
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and  Germany.  England's  Eastern  question  is  to  be  found  farther  to 
the  Eastward ;  and  for  England  it  is  more  important  that  Russia  shall 
not  come  down  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  than  it  is 
whether  the  Crescent  or  the  Eagle  flies  over  Constantinople. 

In  view  of  the  vast  interests  of  the  British  Empire,  which  have 
made  of  England  "an  African  power,  an  American  power,  an  Asiatic 
power,  ah  Oceanic  power,  a  world  power,  if  you  will,  but  hardly  more 
of  a  European  power  than  Japan  or  the  United  States,"  Sir  William 
thinks  that  England  might  very  well  retire  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
make  a  deal  by  which  she  could  strengthen  herself  elsewhere.  By  giv- 
ing up  Malta,  for  instance,  which  is  of  little  value  to  England  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  to  Italy  in  exchange  for  Italian  Somaliland,  both  sides 
would  gain;  and  by  yielding  other  Mediterranean  possessions  which 
have  now  lost  their  importance  to  England,  but  which  other  nations  are 
anxious  to  obtain,  the  Empire's  strategical  position  would  be  fortified. 
The  thought  of  Russia  coming  into  the  Mediterranean  does  not  disturb 
Sir  William.  Instead  of  Great  Britain  having  to  maintain  huge  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Channel  —  which  is  now  her  policy,  be- 
cause the  English  naval  plans  are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  she 
must  be  able  to  overmatch  France  and  Russia,  combined,  both  in  the 
Channel  and  the  Mediterranean  —  England  would  simply  have  to  watch 
the  two  exits  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  two  great  oceans,  at  one 
end  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  other  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Botli  are  narrow  and  easily  watched.  By  closely  guarding  these 
two  exits  a  more  effective  and  economical  control  could  be  exercised, 
and  hostile  fleets  could  be  bottled  up,  unless  they  were  willing  to  come 
out  and  fight  in  the  open. 

While  Russia  appears  to  have  her  hands  full  in  regulating  the  affairs 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  and  in  more  or  less  openly  defying 
England  in  the  far  East,  she  is  not  idle  in  China,  and  has  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  her  grip  on  Manchuria,  despite  the  promises 
made,  when  the  allies  retired  from  Pekin,  that  the  evacuation  of  Man- 
churia was  a  thing  to  be  witnessed  in  the  near  future.  The  Russians 
have  opened  at  Dalny  a  special  custom-house,  which  is  independent  of 
the  imperial  maritime  customs  administered  by  Sir  Robert  Hart.  This 
new  plan  gives  Russia  control  of  the  customs  throughout  Manchuria, 
and  makes  her  practically  master  of  the  situation.  The  only  way  by 
which  she  can  justify  her  action  is  to  admit  that  Manchuria  has  been 
alienated  from  the  Chinese  Empire  and  has  become  a  Russian  province. 
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The  other  nations  protested  against  the  establishment  of  this  custom- 
house by  Eussia;  but  the  protests  were  unheeded,  and  China,  as  usual 
putty  in  the  hands  of  Eussia,  not  only  raised  no  objection,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  the  scheme  its  approval. 

Eecent  newspaper  advices  are  to  the  effect  that  Eussia  has  deter- 
mined to  strengthen  her  fleet  greatly  in  the  far  East,  and  before  spring 
there  will  arrive  at  Port  Arthur  five  first-class  vessels.  When  these 
ships  are  in  Chinese  waters  Eussia  will  have  at  her  command  in  the  far 
East  six  first-class  battle  ships,  four  armored  cruisers,  five  unprotected 
cruisers,  and  twelve  seagoing  torpedo-boats,  besides  smaller  gun-boats 
and  torpedo-boats.  The  majority  of  these  ships  are  modern  vessels; 
and  if  this  report  is  correct,  Eussia  will  have  in  Chinese  waters  a  squad- 
ron superior  to  either  that  of  Great  Britain  or  Japan.  Eussia' s  purpose 
in  reinforcing  her  squadron  is  not  obvious,  but  this  move  will  undoubt- 
edly make  England  and  Japan  still  further  increase  their  naval  forces 
in  those  waters.  The  combined  Anglo-Japanese  fleet  is  superior  to  that 
of  Eussia,  but  it  is  the  policy  of  both  nations  to  be  alone  stronger  than 
that  of  their  possible  opponent.  Japan  especially  is  increasing  her  navy 
as  rapidly  as  her  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  sending  by  Eussia 
of  additional  battle  ships  to  the  far  East  will  cause  Japan  to  place  addi- 
tional orders  in  European  dockyards. 

Germany  has  loomed  large  before  the  world  during  the  last  few 
months.  Her  participation  in  Venezuelan  affairs,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
American  politics,  may  be  properly  left  to  my  colleague  to  be  dealt  with 
in  another  department.  Here  I  refer  only  to  the  Venezuelan  matter  as 
viewed  through  European  spectacles  and  as  affecting  European  politics. 
In  Europe  the  belief  is  generally  entertained  that  the  aim  of  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  German  Emperor  where  it  touches  the  United  States  is  to 
prevent  a  close  and  cordial  understanding  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain.  Those  German  and  other  Continental  papers  that  make 
a  study  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  give  as  the  explanation  why 
the  Emperor  encourages  hostility  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  his  belief  that  if  those  two  powers  are  alienated  Germany  will 
profit  both  politically  and  commercially.  Germany's  diplomacy  since 
the  effacement  of  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  commercial  rather  than 
political.  By  this  I  mean  that  every  move  made  by  Germany  has  been 
with  a  purpose  to  increase  her  commercial  prestige,  and  to  make  her 
richer,  more  prosperous,  and  of  greater  importance  both  at  home  and 
abroad.     In  doing  this  she  lias  used  every  political  weapon  that  she  has 
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been  able  to  obtain ;  and  although  at  times  it  has  appeared  as  if  her  pur- 
pose were  solely  political,  yet  if  one  closely  studies  the  newer  German 
diplomacy  and  sees  what  the  results  have  been,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  German  Emperor  has  closely  patterned  after  England's 
example,  and  realizes  that  commerce  measures  a  nation's  strength. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  Germany  and  the  United  States  are 
bound  to  clash  at  various  points  of  contact.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
strong  commercial  rivals,  and  both  countries  pursue  a  similar  economic 
policy.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  directed  against  Germany  rather  than  any  other  country ;  but 
the  American  protective  system  is  frequently  a  lash  of  scorpions  to  Ger- 
many, and  Germany,  on  her  part,  is  never  reluctant  about  enacting  a 
tariff  which  shall  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  American  manufacturer 
and  producer  to  obtain  control  of  the  German  market. 

One  reason  why  there  is  always  a  possible  danger  of  friction  with 
Germany,  so  long  as  present  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  is  the  almost 
frenzied  desire  of  Germany  to  obtain  a  lodgment  in  South  America, 
a  question  which  was  discussed  in  the  last  number  of  this  magazine. 
In  the  January  number  it  was  also  pointed  out  that  Germany  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  tremendous  political  struggle.  In  June  of  this  year  the  general 
election  will  take  place,  when  the  intense  and  bitter  feeling  of  hatred 
between  the  classes  and  the  masses  will  find  vent  at  the  polls.  Social- 
ism is  to-day  stronger  in  Germany  than  it  ever  was,  and  the  Socialists 
more  bitterly  detest  the  ruling  classes,  the  Emperor,  the  aristocracy,  the 
bureaucracy,  and  the  army,  than  ever  before.  In  Germany  at  the  pres- 
ent time  two  great  parties  are  composed  of  extremists.  At  the  one  end 
are  the  Socialists,  who  are  always  willing  to  fight,  who  clamor  for  re- 
forms, who  oppose  the  high  tariff  because  it  increases  the  price  of  bread 
and  adds  to  the  fortunes  of  the  great  landowners,  who  would  sweep 
the  army  and  compulsory  conscription  out  of  existence  if  they  could, 
and  who  have  no  love  for  the  institution  of  monarchy.  At  the  other 
end  is  the  Centre  or  Catholic  party,  a  party  of  reaction,  whose  leading 
men  are  intolerant,  who  would  throttle  the  press  and  keep  the  people  in 
subjection  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  army.  The  Socialists  now  have 
fifty-eight  members  of  the  Reichstag,  and  confidently"  expect  the  election 
in  June  to  add  considerably  to  their  numbers.  The  Centre  party  is  also 
looking  forward  to  gains  which  will  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
servatives. In  the  German  Reichstag  there  are  almost  as  many  groups 
as  in  the  French  chamber,  and  in  addition  to  the  Socialists  one  finds 
Radicals  and  members  of  the  People's  and  the  Union  parties.     These, 
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while  affiliated  with  the  Socialists  and  generally  believing  in  their  tenets, 
do  not  belong  to  the  Socialistic  party  proper,  and  are  factions  independ- 
ent of  them.  In  days  gone  by,  the  German  Radical  party  was  a  force ; 
but  of  later  years  it  has  lost  its  power,  and  its  place  is  now  taken  by 
the  Socialists  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as  Bebel  and  Singer. 

Germany  is  continually  engaged  in  a  war  of  tariff  reprisals  with 
Europe,  principally  with  Eussia  and  Austria.  She  obtains  from  Aus- 
tria her  barley,  out  of  which  she  makes  malt;  and  from  Eussia  her  rye, 
which  is  largely  used  by  her  people  for  bread.  Although  forced  to  im- 
port a  large  part  of  her  foodstuffs  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  from 
the  European  continent,  Germany  places  the  highest  possible  duties  on 
the  prime  necessities  of  life,  because  she  looks  upon  the  tariff  as  the 
most  effective  means  to  enable  her  to  obtain  both  political  and  commer- 
cial concessions  from  other  countries.  An  accession  to  the  Socialist 
ranks  in  the  next  Eeichstag,  and  a  further  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  which  will  be  combated  by  the  agrarians  and  the  Centrists, 
may  lead  in  the  future  — not  immediately,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years  —  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  would  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
empire.  The  Emperor  is  known  to  believe  that  a  vent  for  much  of  this 
discontent  is  the  acquisition  of  over-sea  colonies,  to  which  the  German 
could  emigrate  and  still  remain  a  German;  and  these  colonies,  he  hopes, 
will  become  a  valuable  commercial  asset.  Although  the  German  Em- 
peror dislikes  England  and  his  English  relatives,  he  is  immensely  im- 
pressed by  England's  wealth  and  might.  He  has  noticed  with  ill-con- 
cealed chagrin  that  while  England  can  send  her  surplus  population  to 
Australia  and  Canada  and  South  Africa,  where  they  remain  Englishmen 
and  are  a  source  of  strength  to  the  mother-land  in  the  day  of  her  trouble 
—  as  was  impressively  demonstrated  during  the  South  African  war,  when 
every  section  of  the  Empire  contributed  its  contingent  in  support  of  the 
national  defence  —  the  German  who  leaves  the  Fatherland  goes  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  soon  becomes  an  American  and  ceases  to  be  of 
value  either  as  a  commercial  unit  or  a  military  factor.  That  is  the 
main  reason  why  the  aristocracy  of  Germany,  the  Junker,  the  Emperor, 
and  those  near  to  him,  are  seeking  colonies ;  and  they  know  that  the  only 
possible  opportunity  is  to  be  found  in  South  America. 

Official  denials  may  be  accepted  for  what  they  are  worth ;  but  the 
press  of  a  nation  is  more  often  an  intelligent  guide  than  the  carefully - 
worded  statements  of  high  officials,  when  motives  of  policy  compel  them 
to  conceal  their  real  object.  A  translation  made  for  the  "  Literary  Di- 
gest "  of  an  article  in  the  "  Kolnische  Zeitung  "  is  worth  the  serious  con- 
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sideration  of  thoughtful  Americans.  The  "  Kblnische  Zeitung  "  urges  the 
necessity  of  the  German  element  in  Brazil  being  organized  without  delay 
into  a  German  political  party.  It  regrets  the  unfortunate  fact  that  Ger- 
mans who  become  prominent  in  Brazilian  politics  cease  to  regard  them- 
selves primarily  as  Germans ;  but  it  rejoices  that,  since  suffrage  has  been 
conferred  upon  foreigners,  there  has  come  about  a  change  for  the  better. 
It  notes  with  pleasure  that  in  Santa  Catharina  the  first  Bepublican  Gov- 
ernor bore  the  true  German  name  of  Miiller,  and  that  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, Felippe  Schmidt,  shows  in  his  name  a  German  origin.  "Both 
are  native-born  Brazilians  whose  fathers  came  to  the  country  from  Ger- 
many. They  are  firm  friends,  but  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  Ger- 
mans since  they  know  no  German,  or  claim  to  know  none  —  perhaps  to 
avoid  becoming  objects  of  suspicion  to  their  Brazilian  party  associates. 
As  long  as  a  German  speaks  his  own  language  he  remains  a  foreigner  to 
the  Brazilian,  even  if  he  be  Brazilian  born."  In  conclusion,  the  German 
organ  congratulates  the  Fatherland  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
State  Legislature  of  Santa  Catharina  five  Germans,  who  are  Germans  in 
speech,  thought,  and  training,  and  who  never  lose  sight  of  the  distinct- 
ively German  interests.  Colonies  are  useless,  from  the  view-point  of 
German  officialdom,  if  the  German  ceases  to  be  a  German  and  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  native  population ;  they  are  only  valuable  when  a  new 
Germany  is  established  across  the  seas,  and  when  German  thoughts,  the 
German  language,  and  German  political  control  are  dominant. 

No  less  a  distinguished  man  than  Prof.  Theodore  Mommsen,  the  illus- 
trious German  historian,  has  contributed  his  share  to  denouncing  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Germany  and  calling  attention  to  the  peril 
that  faces  the  Empire.  Every  party  in  Germany,  he  says,  is  one  of 
revolution.  The  liberals,  as  well  as  the  clericals,  the  agrarians,  and 
the  socialists,  are  trying  to  destroy  the  constitution  and  bring  about  a 
revolution.  Prof.  Theodore  Mommsen  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  out- 
look, and  it  must  be  conceded  that  he  is  justified  in  his  feeling  of  con- 
cern. Germany  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  social  struggle,  the  outcome  of 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  try  to  predict. 

Parliament  having  been  in  recess  since  my  last  paper  was  written, 
English  politics  have  been  quiet,  and  the  attention  of  politicians  and 
the  public  generally  has  been  directed  toward  this  hemisphere  by  the 
course  of  events  in  Venezuela.  The  practical  effect  of  that  debt-collect- 
ing excursion  has  been  to  make  manifest  the  intense  hostility  of  the 
English  people  against  Germany,  and  to  make  Englishmen  understand 
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the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Fortunately  for  the  pros-  I 
ent  British  ministry,  its  opponents  are  deficient  in  resource  and  with- 
out constructive  statesmanship.  Did  they  possess  those  qualities  and 
were  they  led  by  a  leader  of  ability,  the  Government's  Venezuelan  ad- 
venture might  have  been  fatal.  Mr.  Balfour  was  born  under  a  lucky 
star,  and  his  luck  once  more  saves  him.  Practically  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  every  man  of  prominence  denounced  Lord 
Lansdowne  for  having  blundered  into  the  German  alliance  and  for  risk- 
ing a  rupture  with  the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  currying  favor  with 
Germany.  Never  were  the  British  people  more  genuinely  friendly  to 
the  United  States  and  more  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  the  most  amica- 
ble relations  with  their  American  kin,  and  it  is  because  of  this  feeling 
that  their  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
having  allowed  itself  to  be  made  a  cat's-paw  by  Germany.  J 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  always  been  a  nebulous  and  mysterious" 
thing  to  the  average  Englishman,  and  even  writers  and  statesmen  have 
only  vaguely  grasped  its  significance.  The  Venezuelan  affair  has  at  least 
made  Englishmen  more  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  elastic  enough  to  be  construed  by  Americans  as  the  exigencies, 
of  the  occasion  may  demand.  The  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  her  relations  with  the  powers  of  the  East- 
ern and  Western  hemispheres  appears  in  "  The  National  Eeview "  for 
February,  written  by  Captain  Mahan.  The  United  States,  according  to 
him,  will  not  acquiesce  in  any  assault  by  a  European  State  upon  the 
independence  or  territorial  integrity  of  an  American  State ;  neither  will 
she  countenance  by  her  support  any  shirking  of  their  international  re- 
sponsibility. That  declaration  English  publicists  do  not  quarrel  with ; 
but  they  do  not  accept  his  dictum  that  the  United  States  will  not  un- 
dertake to  compel  the  South  American  States  to  observe  their  interna- 
tional obligations  to  others  than  herself.  English  writers  contend  thatl 
if  the  United  States  assumes  the  role  of  the  protector  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  by  preserving  their  independence  and  territorial  integrity,  she 
virtually  assumes  an  obligation  to  all  the  world  that  she  will  compel 
those  States  to  observe  their  international  obligations  and  to  be  governed . 
by  the  canons  of  civilized  intercourse  between  nations.  Englishmen 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  have  no  desire  to  nullify 
or  infringe  upon  it,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  Captain  Mahan  that  the 
States  of  the  American  Continent  can  invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a 
cloak  behind  which  they  can  shelter  themselves  and  in  the  security  of  its 
folds  escape  from  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  is 
now  on  his  way  back  to  London  after  his  tour  of  South  Africa.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  at  the  present  time  what  he  has  accomplished, 
or  whether  he  has  really  gained  anything  by  his  long  and  arduous  jour- 
ney. His  admirers  and  the  British  public  generally  believe  that  much 
good  will  result  from  his  personal  investigation  of  affairs,  and  that, 
knowing  the  problems  to  be  solved,  he  will  be  able  to  formulate  a  policy 
that  will  wipe  out  the  remaining  vestiges  of  bitterness  caused  by  the 
war  and  heal  the  sores  that  are  still  festering.  In  his  public  speeches, 
as  well  as  in  his  contact  with  Afrikanders,  Cape  Dutch,  and  loyal  Eng- 
lishmen, he  has  shown  so  much  moderation,  conciliation,  and  intelligent 
sympathy,  as  well  as  a  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  conquered  colonies,  that 
he  has  undoubtedly  done  much  to  fuse  antagonistic  elements,  which 
promises  well  for  the  future.  But  in  England  as  well  as  in  South  Africa 
are  men  of  experience  who  are  pessimistic,  and  who  fear  that  racial  an- 
tipathies are  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hope  that  this  genera- 
tion will  see  Boer  and  Briton  real  friends  and  loyally  working  together 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  questions  still  remaining  to  be  settled  are  many  and  most  im- 
portant ;  but  the  average  Englishman  feels  that  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
unable  measurably  to  restore  order  out  of  chaos,  no  other  man  is  capable 
of  grappling  with  the  task,  which  must  remain  undone  because  it  is  too 
great  for  human  accomplishment.  Most  of  the  former  Boer  leaders 
when  they  surrendered  accepted  the  fortunes  of  war  and  determined  to 
be  as  earnest  in  the  promotion  of  peace  as  in  the  past  they  had  been 
valiant  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  influence  of  these  men  is,  of  course, 
very  great  among  their  followers.  But  there  are  certain  irreconcil- 
ables  who  are  still  sullen  and  defiant,  and  who  have  not  accepted  the 
inevitable ;  in  fact,  they  look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  can  once 
more  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.  How  much  influence  they  will  ex- 
ercise upon  their  fanatical  and  ignorant  followers  no  one  can  tell. 

Still  another  source  of  anxiety  is  the  bitter  hatred  that  the  war  devel- 
oped between  the  Cape  Dutch  and  the  English  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Dutch  of  the  Cape,  although  living  under  English  rule  and  legislating 
for  the  colony,  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the  Boers  and  the  Orange 
Free  Staters,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  openly  declared  in  their  favor 
had  they  not  been  afraid  of  the  consequences.  If  the  English  of  the 
Colony  had  their  way,  they  would  disfranchise  the  Cape  Dutch  and  de- 
prive them  of  all  power,  and  practically  keep  them  an  alien  and  subor- 
dinate race.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  however,  has  shown  his  statesmanship 
33 
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and  broad  comprehension  of  the  future  by  steadfastly  setting  his  face 
against  that  policy,  and,  on  the  contrary,  doing  whatever  lies  in  his 
power  to  bring  Dutch  and  English  closer  together.  He  has  tried  to  in- 
duce them  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  make  them  understand  that  the 
welfare  of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  country,  can  best  be 
attained  if  they  will  allow  the  memories  of  the  past  to  be  effaced  and 
only  permit  themselves  to  think  of  all  that  the  future  holds  in  store  for 
them  —  a  future  to  make  the  world  marvel  if  they  will  face  it  with  reso- 
lution, courage,  and  charity. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


FINANCE. 

In  financial  affairs  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  a  period  when  a 
pause  very  naturally  occurs  in  which  one  may  take  bearings  for  the 
future.  Probably  this  would  be  so,  even  as  a  result  of  the  stock-taking 
and  reckoning-up  of  profits  which  attend  that  period  in  the  calendar. 
But  there  are  other  reasons,  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  year-end 
balance-sheets,  why  the  period  is  important  for  measuring  financial  ten- 
dencies. By  that  time,  all  the  harvests  have  been  gathered  in  the  North- 
ern hemisphere;  and  the  yield  of  grain -producing  countries  and  the 
probable  needs  of  consuming  States  have  fairly  revealed  themselves.  The 
drain  of  currency  from  the  cities  to  the  farms,  in  order  to  pay  the  harvest- 
hands,  is  past.  The  reapers  have  received  their  wages ;  they  have  made 
their  purchases  or  lodged  their  left-over  money  in  the  savings  banks. 
The  currency  sent  to  the  interior,  by  tens  of  millions,  to  "move  the 
crops,"  has  drifted  gradually  into  the  country  banks,  and  by  them  has 
been  sent  to  the  great  city  depositories,  which  will  pay  interest  on  it. 
Even  the  sudden  movement  of  the  circulating  medium,  known  as  the 
"Christmas  demand" — an  influence  by  no  means  to  be  ignored,  since 
it  takes  from  bank  reserves  and  puts  into  temporary  hand-to-hand  circu- 
lation many  millions  of  dollars  in  current  funds  —  has  run  its  course. 

From  that  time  forward  the  normal  tendency  of  currency  is  toward 
the  city  markets.  Eastern  banks,  which  have  been  curtailing  loans  and 
liabilities  because  of  the  West's  recall  of  cash  reserves,  find  themselves 
gradually  in  an  easier  position.  If  a  total  of  three  or  four  million  dol- 
lars returns  to  them  weekly,  in  the  form  of  specie  and  legal  tender  notes 
—  a  moderate  normal  estimate  —  they  can  expand  their  loans  some  six- 
teen millions  weekly  without  reducing  their  surplus  over  legally  required 
reserves.  Borrowers,  therefore,  whether  in  the  Stock  Exchange  or  else- 
where, can  look  for  accommodation  which  was  denied  them  by  the  banks 
in  December  and  November.  The  money  rate  in  Wall  Street  falls  —  a 
movement  which  is  merely  an  outward  witness  to  the  fact  that  plans 
abandoned  because  of  "  tight  money  "  in  the  preceding  months  may 
be  resumed.     Along  with  all  this  comes  the  period  of  the  "January  dis- 
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bursements,"  when  the  corporations  which  have  fixed  on  this  month  for 
periodical  payment  of  dividends  or  interest  disburse  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate,  an  actual  sum  not  far  short  of  $150,000,000. 
A  substantial  part  of  this  large  sum  is  used  by  its  recipients,  of  course, 
for  payment  of  debts  and  current  expenses  undertaken  in  expectation  of 
this  January  income.  A  part  also  is  lodged  in  the  savings  banks,  or 
invested  in  land  purchases,  mortgages,  or  merchandise.  But  after  these 
deductions,  there  remains  a  very  considerable  sum  of  free  capital  whose 
natural  destination  is  the  very  securities  from  which  the  increment  was 
derived.  Therefore,  the  Stock  Exchange  watches,  after  January  1, 
always  with  interest  and  sometimes  with  solicitude,  for  the  "reinvest- 
ment demand." 

Taken  by  itself,  no  particular  interest  would  be  attached,  except  by 
other  investors,  by  brokers,  and  by  speculators,  to  such  a  movement. 
The  great  governing  forces  in  finance  —  the  consumption  of  merchandise, 
the  profits  of  trade,  the  relations  with  foreign  markets,  and  the  volume 
of  transportation  —  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  number  of  shares 
or  bonds  which  the  "  outside  public  "  buys  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
month  of  January.  But  if  the  trading  in  securities  is  not  a  cause,  it  is 
at  all  events  an  index.  The  "outside  public  "  is  commonly  pictured,  to 
the  Wall  Street  mind,  as  a  body  of  several  million  well-to-do  individu- 
als, of  varying  occupations,  each  of  whom  has  to  invest  a  moderate 
amount,  and  all  of  whom,  taken  together,  make  up  a  formidable  force  in 
the  investment  market.  This  is  not  wholly  an  incorrect  idea.  It  was 
no  doubt  to  this  scattered  army  of  investors  that  the  elder  Kothschild 
referred  in  his  well-known  saying  that  the  most  powerful  capitalist  in 
the  world  could  not  hold  prices  in  the  face  of  a  counter-movement 
by  the  outside  public.  But  a  very  large  part  of  the  new  capital  thus 
employed,  and  a  most  effective  part  because  of  its  concentration,  consists 
in  the  accruing  revenues  of  the  great  capitalists  —  the  men  who  are  most 
in  touch  with  the  real  movements  and  tendencies  of  finance,  and  whose 
use  of  their  capital,  therefore,  fairly  voices  expert  belief  regarding  the 
financial  future. 

The  year  1903  opened  auspiciously,  so  far  as  regards  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  the  investment  markets.  In  fact,  the  first  ten  days  of 
January  were  marked  by  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  rose 
to  a  volume  so  enormous  as  to  suggest  reminders  of  last  May  or  of  May, 
1901.  In  the  first  full  week  of  January  6,300,000  shares  changed  hands 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  as  against  4,100,000  only  in  the  same 
week  the  year  before.     At  the  end  of  this  ten-day  period,  however,  a 
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certain  unsteadiness  became  visible  in  the  movement,  followed  promptly 
by  immensely  heavy  sales  at  the  higher  prices  of  the  very  stocks  which 
had  been  advanced  with  such  rapidity.  During  the  week  preceding,  all 
sorts  of  rumors  of  extensive  railway  combinations  had  circulated  in  Wall 
Street;  and  the  speculator's  mind,  dazzled  by  the  resemblance  of  this 
movement  to  that  of  1901,  had  really  begun  to  think  that  another  out- 
burst of  the  same  kind  was  at  hand. 

The  instant,  however,  that  it  was  seen  that  selling  was  in  progress 
by  the  very  people  who  had  been  putting  the  market  up,  the  nature  of 
the  opening  transactions  of  January  was  understood.  People  who  had 
been  holding  back  their  stocks,  to  take  advantage  of  the  rise  which  they 
expected,  hurried  in  to  sell.  The  market  at  once  gave  way ;  but,  what 
was  of  more  significance,  all  the  appearance  of  great  activity  which  had 
characterized  the  opening  of  January  disappeared.  It  was  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  extensive  movement  at  that  time  had  been  stirred  up  sim- 
ply to  create  a  market  on  which  to  sell.  From  the  daily  trading  of  more 
than  a  million  shares,  which  characterized  the  opening  week  of  January, 
business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  fell  to  almost  midsummer  inactivity. 
The  6,300,000  share  record  of  the  first  week  of  January  declined  to  a 
total  of  3,700,000  in  the  second  week,  to  2,500,000  in  the  third,  and 
to  an  even  2,000,000  in  the  fourth.  This  was  an  average  of  less  than 
350,000  shares  a  day ;  and,  although  such  Stock  Exchange  business  would 
have  been  considered  large  five  or  six  years  ago,  it  represented  great  in- 
activity on  a  market  which  had  so  broadened  in  amount  of  transactions 
and  number  of  shares  dealt  in  as  has  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  present 
time.  Furthermore,  it  became  perfectly  evident  to  all  watchers  that  the 
great  bulk,  even  of  these  350,000  daily  shares,  was  the  work  of  the  class 
of  financiers  known  as  professional  operators  —  people  who  spend  the 
day  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  buy  a  block  of  stock  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  again  within  twenty-four  hours  if  possible.  Of  the  gen- 
eral public  there  seemed  to  be  no  trace  whatever. 

In  the  main,  this  experience  fairly  duplicated  that  of  the  opening 
weeks  of  1902.  It  suggests  the  inquiry,  however,  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  the  reinvestment  demand  which  was  normally  to  be  expected. 
That  an  enormous  mass  of  capital  had  been  released  through  the  Janu- 
ary dividends,  and  that  much  of  this  capital  would  naturally  flow  back 
into  Stock  Exchange  securities,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  The 
question  therefore  arose  as  to  what  had  become  of  this  normal  investment 
demand  by  the  general  public.  Several  answers  have  been  given  to  this 
question,  the  most  convincing  of  which  is  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
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this  outside  public  bought  stocks  during  the  break  of  prices  in  Decem- 
ber. This  break  occurred  two  weeks  before  the  January  interest  pay- 
ments were  due.  When  it  occurred,  the  market  was  in  such  a  position 
that  professional  operators  were  unable  to  obtain  the  money  to  make  their 
purchases.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  December,  however,  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  banks  that  they  would  stand  together  sufficiently  to 
prevent  any  serious  disaster.  With  this  announcement  there  was  a  rush 
of  buyers  into  the  Stock  Exchange,  under  whose  influence  prices  recov- 
ered with  real  violence.  Advances  of  ten  or  twenty  points  in  the  price 
of  stocks  were  nothing  uncommon  during  the  closing  fortnight  of  Decem- 
ber. Inasmuch  as  this  buying  could  not  well  have  come  from  mere 
professional  operators,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  buyers 
were  outside  capitalists  who  were  able  to  secure  the  funds  to  purchase 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  capital  of  their  own,  which  was  bound  to  fall 
into  their  hands  after  New  Year's  Day.  But  if  the  reinvestment  demand 
had  been  anticipated,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  disappointments  must 
be  encountered  when  the  usual  time  for  that  demand  to  show  itself  ar- 
rived.    This  is  exactly  what  has  happened. 

Further  than  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intelligent  outside 
investors  were  perplexed  over  the  situation,  and  were  not  disposed  to  be 
hasty  in  the  placing  of  their  funds  until  they  could  get  some  clear  idea 
as  to  the  probable  future  developments,  both  in  Stock  Exchange  prices 
and  in  the  general  situation.  As  regards  the  question  of  prices,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  situation  was  unusually  perplexing.  It  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  idea  was  unanimously  held  among  thoughtful  finan- 
ciers at  the  close  of  December  that  the  supply  of  securities  pressing  on 
the  market  had  outrun  the  public's  normal  demand.  To  put  the  matter 
in  another  way,  production  of  stocks  and  bonds  had  greatly  outstripped 
consumption,  and  the  market  had  to  wait  until  the  slower  and  gradually 
consuming  process  could  have  its  influence.  Basing  their  conclusions 
on  these  facts,  some  of  the  most  experienced  financiers  in  Wall  Street 
declared  in  private,  without  hesitation,  that  the  interest  rate  in  the 
broadest  sense  was  bound  to  rise.  As  it  was  commonly  expressed,  this 
prediction  was  to  the  effect  that  securities  which  had  been  selling  on  a 
four  per  cent  basis  would  have  to  shift  to  the  basis  of  four  and  one-half 
per  cent.  This,  of  course,  was  only  another  way  of  saying  that  stocks 
must  fall  to  a  permanently  lower  level,  since  the  only  way  in  which  a 
security  yielding  but  four  per  cent  net  to  the  investor  can  be  made  to 
yield  him  four  and  one-half  is  through  lowering  the  price  at  which  he 
may  purchase  it. 
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There  were,  in  addition,  numerous  more  or  less  pessimistic  predic- 
tions made  regarding  the  outlook  for  the  general  situation,  with  reference 
not  so  much  to  the  conditions  of  general  trade  as  to  the  situation- of  the 
money  market.  A  symposium  of  opinions,  written  by  well-known  prac- 
tical experts  on  finance,  and  published  on  December  31,  drew  forth  all 
these  varying  views,  and  in  particular  developed  substantial  unanimity  on 
the  question  of  the  outstripping  of  demand  for  securities  by  supply.  One 
of  the  statements  of  opinion  published  at  that  time  which  attracted  par- 
ticular attention  was  that  of  Prof.  Sumner,  of  Yale  University,  who  ex- 
pressed his  view  concisely  to  the  effect  that  he  looked  "for  continuous 
and  enlarged  prosperity,"  believing  that  "the  economic  outlook  is  as 
good  as  possible."  But  it  was  noteworthy  that  even  Prof.  Sumner  added 
that  he  expected  to  see  the  rate  of  interest  rise  in  the  next  few  years, 
meaning  by  this  that  the  yield  on  investment  securities  would  increase 
and,  presumably,  that  their  price  would  fall. 

I  have  said  that  such  misgivings  as  existed  regarding  the  season's 
financial  developments  converged  on  the  money  market.  This  was  not 
the  cause  of  apprehension  that  money  would  go  to  high  figures  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  conditions  which  I  have 
reviewed  were  such  as  to  favor  low  rates  for  money.  That  is  to  say,  de- 
mand for  speculative  purposes  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  often  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  money  market,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  al- 
most entirely  vanished.  The  result  of  this  was  decrease,  very  largely, 
in  the  normal  demands  on  the  money  market.  Furthermore,  supplies 
of  loanable  funds  were  certain  to  increase :  first,  by  release  of  corporation 
dividend  moneys;  and,  second,  by  the  return  of  currency  which  had 
served  its  purpose  for  the  harvest.  For  reasons  which  have  already  been 
set  forth  in  these  pages,  currency  did  not  move  back  from  the  farther 
Western  points  as  rapidly  as  usual.  But  lack  of  remittances  from  points 
west  of  Chicago  was  made  up  by  very  large  returns  of  currency  from 
near-by  points  to  New  York  City. 

There  was  presented,  therefore,  a  situation  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  traditional  demand  for  money  had  been  removed,  while  supplies  of 
capital  were  being  substantially  increased.  This  should  have  been  re- 
flected in  a  steady  strengthening  of  the  New  York  bank  situation,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  position  did  increase  in  strength  during  the 
month  of  January.  All  this  increasing  show  of  strength,  however,  was 
offset  by  the  enormous  demands  of  great  corporations  on  the  money 
market,  and  the  consequent  rapid  rise  of  bank  liabilities.     In  the  six 
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weeks  following  January  10,  loans  of  the  New  York  banks  were  in- 
creased no  less  than  $78,566,000.  The  figure  touched  on  February  28 
—  the  maximum  of  the  season  —  was  $950,208,700,  and  this  figure 
broke  all  records  in  the  history  of  New  York  banking.  Until  the  third 
week  of  February,  high  record  for  the  New  York  loan  account  had  been 
$938,195,000,  in  March,  1902.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  the  Stock 
Exchange  whose  borrowings  raised  the  loan  account  at  this  rapid  rate. 
Borrowing  for  general  trade,  while  no  doubt  particularly  active  with  the 
prosperous  business  season,  had  made  no  such  exactions  on  the  banks  as 
this.  To  explain  so  enormous  an  expansion  of  the  credit  fund,  some 
other  influence  ought  to  be  sought.  Fortunately  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cause.  A  number  of  very  extensive  railway  operations,  which  at 
this  time  were  brought  to  a  partial  head,  called  for  a  large  supply  of 
ready  capital.  For  this  they  applied  to  the  New  York  banks  at  the 
opening  of  1903. 

These  railway  borrowings  have  proceeded  from  various  sources,  and 
have  been  made  for  various  purposes.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  new  railroad  securities  overhanging  the  market  figured  out  that  issues 
lately  authorized,  but  only  partly  placed  in  the  investment  market,  footed 
up  $106,000,000,  while  authority  had  been  also  granted  by  shareholders 
for  further  stock  issues  aggregating  $205,000,000.  Thirty  or  forty 
millions  were  borrowed  outright  on  notes  during  January,  from  the 
New  York  banks,  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Pennsylvania  railway  com- 
panies, to  buy  control  of  the  Eeading  Kailway  stock.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  early  in  the  year  sent  out  to  its  shareholders 
an  announcement  that  at  the  annual  meeting  on  March  10  the  directors 
would  ask  authority  to  raise,  through  issue  of  new  securities  in  their 
discretion  from  time  to  time,  $150,000,000  in  new  capital.  Its  officers 
announced  that  upwards  of  $60,000,000  would  be  needed  immediately, 
to  increase  the  company's  motive  power,  to  double  the  track  facilities 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Eastern  seaboard,  and  to  start  new  work  on 
terminals.  At  the  March  shareholders'  meeting,  this  authority  was 
unanimously  voted. 

Now  there  are  two  points  to  observe  in  connection  with  these  opera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  the  purposes  for  which  this  capital  has  been  asked 
have  varied  considerably.  It  may  be  said,  to  begin  with,  that  there  was 
at  the  opening  of  this  year  imperative  necessity  for  the  raising  of  large 
sums  to  put  the  railroads  in  proper  physical  condition.  This  was  true 
for  two  reasons :  The  tremendous  traffic  of  the  last  two  years  had  used 
up  rails  and  rolling  stock  as  rapidly  as  machinery  of  a  mill  is  exhausted 
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during  times  of  maximum  production.  But  more  than  this,  demand  for 
immediate  transportation  in  this  country  had  increased  with  vastly  greater 
rapidity  than  any  one  had  foreseen.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  on  this 
point  at  the  close  of  1902,  it  was  dispelled  by  conditions  which  existed 
at  the  opening  of  1903. 

What  happened  then  was  a  blockade  of  railroad  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  Middle  West,  so  complete  that  during  five  or  six  weeks  two 
of  the  largest  railways  found  it  practically  impossible  to  take  new  freight 
and  guarantee  quick  transportation  for  it.  This  blockade,  which  centred 
at  Chicago  and  Pittsburg,  was  radically  different  from  that  of  1899,  and 
in  most  respects  much  worse.  In  1899  it  was  scarcity  of  cars  which 
made  it  impossible  to  move  freight  speedily.  In  1903  it  was  insufficiency 
of  tracks,  and  actual  lack  of  motive  power  such  as  could  haul  the  trains 
which  awaited  transportation.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem  must  involve  expenditure  greater  by  far  than  that  made 
necessary  where  a  mere  shortage  of  cars  exists.  It  is  true,  there  had  been 
ample  warnings  of  the  situation ;  but  the  expenditure  requisite  to  pro- 
vide against  it  was  so  great  that  railway  managements  were  reluctant  to 
ask  such  credits  until  convinced  that  existing  conditions  of  trade  would 
continue.  Every  cautious  railway  manager  looked  not  only  to  the  past 
and  present,  but  to  the  future,  and  asked  first  whether  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  the  new  equipment  would  be  delivered  only  at  the  moment 
when  demand  for  its  use  was  waning.  It  was  the  enormously  increased 
volume  of  such  demands  last  winter  which  induced  the  railway  manage- 
ments to  lay  aside  such  scruples  and  ask  at  once  for  the  necessary  capi- 
tal. To  such  needs  should  be  added  a  still  more  expensive  requirement 
for  terminal  facilities  —  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  quick  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  trains  delivered  at  a  given  point.  In  New  York 
City,  particularly,  terminal  plans  of  what  may  be  fairly  called  an  epoch- 
making  magnitude  insured  continuance  of  demand  on  the  money  mar- 
ket's capital. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  indispensable  needs  of  the  rail- 
ways for  new  capital.  There  remained,  however,  after  this,  another  kind 
of  requirement,  equally  extensive  in  amount,  though  not  so  imperative  as 
to  time.  This  arose  from  the  demands  of  railways  desiring  to  purchase 
other  connecting  or  competing  properties ;  in  other  words,  it  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  continuance  of  the  deals  and  amalgamations  which  distin- 
guished 1901  and  1902.  One  highly  important  development  of  this 
kind  has  been  already  mentioned.     It  was  the  purchase  of  a  controll- 
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ing  interest  in  the  Reading  Railroad  Company  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Lake  Shore  jointly.  This  purchase,  although  undoubtedly  arranged 
in  large  measure  at  the  time  when  Reading  stock  was  depressed  by  the 
miners'  strike,  nevertheless  required  immense  supplies  of  capital.  Some- 
thing like  $40,000,000  had  to  be  placed  at  once  in  the  hands  of  these 
two  companies  to  consummate  the  deal.  This  was  only  one  of  several 
huge  operations  of  this  nature. 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  purchases  of  this  sort  had  to  be  made 
immediately,  and  yet  that  sale  of  the  companies'  new  securities  to  the 
public,  through  which  the  capital  was  finally  to  be  raised,  could  not  be 
carried  out  except  with  considerable  delay.  The  consequence,  in  the 
case  of  these  two  companies,  was  that  they  came  at  once  into  the  New 
York  money  market  and  raised  the  money  on  their  notes.  This  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  and  rapid  loan  expansion  at  the  New 
York  banks.  Similar  pressure  on  the  money  market  was  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  other  railways  carrying  out  similar  designs.  It  is  possible 
that  even  some  of  the  money  raised  for  improvements  and  equipment 
was  thus  borrowed  in  advance.  Beyond  even  this,  the  fact  remained 
that  companies  which  had  issued  new  securities,  but  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  general  public,  were  forced  to  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  syndicates,  who  in  their  turn  borrowed  the  requisite 
capital  from  the  banks.  This  simple  fact  will  explain  sufficiently  why 
the  amount  of  bank  loans  at  New  York  expanded  so  violently  at  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

The  following  table  gives  a  clear  idea  of  this  expansion,  the  amount 
of  loans  being  stated  at  the  close  of  each  week  up  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, when  the  increase  slackened : 


Week  ending  Loans. 

December  27 §875,321,500 

January  3 875,352,100 

January  10 871,642,100 

January  17    886,054,100 

January  24 890,448,100 


Week  ending  Loans. 

January  31 $904,510,700 

February  7 924,958,600 

February  14 936,233,400 

February  21 950,208,700 

February  28 950,156,300 


These  increased  credits,  with  the  consequent  increase  in  bank  liabili- 
ties, were  made  possible  only  by  a  very  substantial  increase  in  New 
York  cash  reserves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gain  in  cash  at  the  New 
York  banks  began  with  the  opening  of  the  year  and  continued  through 
January.  In  this  regard  it  followed  precedent.  For  reasons  already 
pointed  out,  money  was  certain  to  flow  back  to  the  city  markets  after 
the  opening  of  the  year,  when  it  was  needed  no  longer  for  the  purposes 
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of  harvest.  As  a  result  of  this,  cash  holdings  in  the  New  York  banks 
increased  from  the  sum  of  $223,037,600  at  the  close  of  last  December 
to  $260,825,500  at  the  end  of  January. 

This  $37,000,000  increase  in  five  weeks  occurred,  then,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  two  main  factors:  (1)  Inflow  of  currency  from  the  country 
markets  of  the  East  and  Middle  West;  and  (2)  large  disbursement  of 
cash  by  the  Treasury.  The  West,  for  reasons  which  have  been  hitherto 
pointed  out,  contributed  relatively  little,  and  its  tendencies  in  this  regard 
developed  themselves  more  plainly  at  the  opening  of  March.  The  situ- 
ation changed,  however,  very  radically  at  the  close  of  January.  Interior 
banks  which  had  been  sending  large  remittances  of  cash  to  the  New  York 
market  found  themselves  then  confronted  with  large  requirements  for 
revenue  payment  to  the  Government.  Having  these  balances  to  their 
credit  at  New  York  they  drew  on  their  Eastern  depositories,  thus  set- 
tling with  the  Government  by  means  of  cash  paid  out  from  the  New 
York  banks. 

As  a  consequence,  reserves  at  New  York  City  declined  with  great 
rapidity,  though  at  a  time  when  the  Government's  surplus  revenue  was 
not  particularly  large.  During  the  month  of  February,  the  decrease  in 
cash  holdings  amounted  to  no  less  than  $15,800,000.  In  the  closing 
week  of  February,  it  was  emphasized  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
mand for  quick  remittance  of  currency  to  the  farther  West.  It  presently 
developed,  in  accordance  with  intimations  given  by  Western  bankers  in 
the  autumn,  that  the  real  estate  operations  in  the  farming  districts, 
which  had  reached  extensive  magnitude,  came  to  a  partial  settlement 
on  March  1,  and  to  finance  these  operations  Western  banks  were  com- 
pelled to  strengthen  their  reserves.  Accordingly  they  drew  on  New 
York  City,  with  the  result  described.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  affair 
was  that  cash  holdings  of  the  New  York  banks  declined  $15,800,000 
during  February,  and  that  the  surplus  bank  reserve,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  March,  was  virtually  exhausted.  It  fell  to  a  trifle  over 
$600,000  —  the  lowest  figure  for  that  date  since  1890;  and,  with  that 
exception,  much  the  lowest  since  1883. 

Here  was  a  puzzling  situation.  It  was  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
a  presage  of  disaster,  but  it  obviously  meant  that  the  process  of  provid- 
ing for  the  country's  real  industrial  needs  could  not  be  carried  on  so 
long  as  the  corporations  continued  to  lock  up  capital  for  pending  "deals." 
Such  a  situation  also  explained  with  entire  clearness  why  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, even  from  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  unable  to  command  the 
resources  necessary  to  an  expanded  speculation. 
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This  notable  situation,  which  was  reflected,  as  might  be  supposed, 
by  advance  in  money  rates  at  the  opening  of  February,  called  instant 
and  very  close  attention  to  three  factors  in  the  situation :  (1)  The  method 
of  placing  surplus  Government  moneys  in  the  banks ;  (2)  the  question 
of  reserves  employed  by  the  trust  companies ;  and  (3)  the  problem  of  the 
international  exchange. 

The  question  of  Government  deposits  was  brought  suddenly  to  the 
front  by  a  measure  offered  in  the  Senate,  on  February  6,  by  Mr.  Aldrich. 
At  the  present  time,  the  law  which  regulates  public  deposits  in  the 
banks  provides  that  such  deposits  must  be  secured  by  Government  bonds 
to  an  equivalent  face  value.  Exhaustion  of  the  available  supply  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  last  winter,  brought  a  partial  end  to  this  process  of  re- 
lief, and  was  immediately  the  cause  of  the  two  announcements  by  Sec- 
retary Shaw  discussed  last  January  in  these  columns.  In  December  of 
last  year,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  resolutions  ask- 
ing the  Government  to  reform  this  system.  Briefly  summed  up,  these 
recommendations  of  the  Chamber  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
be  permitted  to  accept,  as  security  for  such  deposits,  bonds  of  States  and 
cities  under  certain  prescribed  precautions,  in  addition  to  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  and  further  that  he  be  empowered  to  exact  from  banks 
with  whom  he  made  such  deposits  payment  of  annual  interest  at  a  rate 
of  not  less  than  two  per  cent.  It  was  clearly  shown,  in  these  resolu- 
tions, that  the  Chamber  had  in  view  a  process  whereby  banks,  when 
their  own  supplies  of  currency  should  be  inadequate,  might  have  recourse 
to  the  Government,  borrowing  at  the  rate  prescribed  such  sums  as  they 
required.  It  was  distinctly  intimated  that  this  plan  would  have  as  its 
double  use  the  averting  of  a  money  strain  when  currency  was  in  demand, 
and  the  averting  of  a  money  market  glut  when  such  reserves,  in  the  idle 
season,  were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  proviso  was  inserted  with 
precisely  this  in  view  —  a  point  of  some  importance  when  considered  in 
the  light  of  something  which  happened  later,  in  the  debate  upon  the  bill. 

A  measure  enacting  this  general  proposition  was  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  during  January.  It  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  allowed,  in  his  discretion,  to  deposit  public  fimds  in  bank 
on  the  collateral,  first,  of  United  States  Government  bonds ;  or  second,  of 
States  of  the  United  States ;  or  third,  of  city  bonds  of  certain  prescribed 
record  and  character;  or  fourth,  of  first  mortgage  railway  bonds  where 
shares  of  the  company  had  paid  four  per  cent  dividends  for  ten  years 
prior  to  the  deposit  of  the  bonds. 

The  minimum  interest  rate  to  be  required  on  such  deposits  was  to 
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be  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  lower  than 
that  suggested  by  the  Chamber,  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  Cham- 
ber's resolutions  did  not  contemplate  the  use  of  railway  bonds.  The 
Aldrich  Bill,  as  the  measure  now  was  termed,  met  with  favor  generally 
in  the  business  community.  It  was  commonly  supposed  that  the  bill 
would  pass  with  little  opposition,  and  it  was  not  until  the  closing  week 
of  Congress  that  positive  opposition  developed.  This  opposition  took  at 
once  peculiar  shape,  coming  from  many  sources.  Congressmen  from  the 
smaller  city  districts  at  once  demanded  that  the  grading  placed  on  ac- 
ceptable city  bonds  should  be  lowered  to  suit  securities  of  their  own 
communities.  Eepresentatives  from  some  inland  banking  districts  ob- 
jected to  requirement  of  interest,  on  the  ground  that  such  requirement 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  such  deposits  which  the  banks  would  agree 
to  hold.  In  the  House,  some  of  the  strong  Committee-men  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  Aldrich  Bill  in  any  form,  unless  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
vision for  an  asset  currency.  Thus,  within  two  days  of  the  session's 
close,  the  situation  reduced  itself  to  deadlock,  and  in  the  end  the  bill 
was  left  to  die.  Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  this  result  was 
that  it  left  on  the  statute-books  the  obsolete  law  —  a  relic  of  fiat-money 
days  —  that  customs,  unlike  internal  revenue,  could  not  be  deposited  in 
bank,  but  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  cash.  When  the  Aldrich 
Bill  failed  of  enactment,  the  Government  was  taking  from  the  New 
York  banks  $5,000,000  weekly.  The  immediate  sequel  to  the  failure 
of  the  bill  was  a  serious  stringency  in  the  money  market,  and  a  sudden 
resort  to  European  markets  for  relief.  During  March,  such  large 
amounts  were  hurriedly  borrowed  in  this  way  that  discount  rates  at 
every  important  European  city  were  advanced. 

I  have  already,  in  these  columns,  noticed  the  action  taken  a  year  ago 
by  the  New  York  Clearing  House  regarding  requirement  of  reserves 
against  trust  company  deposits.  The  Clearing  House  took  no  definite 
action  for  a  year  after  its  first  resolutions  were  adopted.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  on  February  1,  new  rules  were  proposed  by  the  Clear- 
ing House  Committee,  which  made  the  following  requirement  as  regards 
reserves  of  institutions  clearing  through  the  Clearing  House : 

Every  non-member  institution  (not  a  bank  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  speci- 
fied reserve)  now  or  hereafter  sending  its  exchanges  through  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation, shall,  on  and  after  June  1,  1903,  keep  in  its  vaults  a  cash  reserve  equal  to  five 
per  cent  of  its  deposits;  and  on  and  after  February  1,  1904,  such  cash  reserve  shall 
be  at  least  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  of  its  deposits,  and  on  and  after  June,  1,  1904, 
such  cash  reserve  shall  be  such  percentage  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the 
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Clearing  House  Committee,  but  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  its 
deposits.  The  reserve  hereby  required  shall  be  an  average  reserve,  as  against  the 
average  deposits  as  shown  upon  its  weekly  statements. 

A  week  later  these  rules  were  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  membership.  Their  adoption,  as  it  happened,  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  at  Albany  requiring  in  sub- 
stance that  trust  companies  should  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  State 
banking  institutions  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  reserve ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  institutions  located  in  the  larger  cities  should  be  required  to  hold  in 
cash  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  deposits,  and  that  the  country  institutions, 
technically  holding  the  same  amount,  should  be  allowed  to  deposit  half 
that  cash  reserve  with  city  banks.   This  measure  has  not  yet  been  acted  on. 

The  adoption  of  these  rules  and  the  move  of  Albany  legislators  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  vigorous  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  question.  Into  these  arguments  pro  or  con  it  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  at  great  length.  Briefly  summed  up,  it  may  be  said  the  Clear- 
ing House  contended  that  the  institutions  using  its  facilities  held 
$447,000,000  deposit  liabilities,  against  which  they  maintained  virtu- 
ally no  cash  reserve  whatever,  and  it  concluded  that  a  situation  of  this 
sort  was  certain  to  be  dangerous  in  a  money  crisis.  The  spokesmen  for 
the  trust  companies  argued  that  the  substantial  sum  of  cash  deposited 
by  the  trust  companies  in  bank  really  amounted  to  reserves  available  as 
cash  left  in  the  hands  of  banks.  The  opinion  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  seems  to  have  been  that  this  argument  was  fallacious, 
from  the  fact  that  it  assumed  as  a  full  reserve  against  the  companies' 
own  deposits  a  re-deposit  which,  changed  to  a  liability  on  the  books  of 
the  banking  institutions  holding  them,  was  guarded  only  by  the  twenty- 
five  per  cent  in  cash  maintained  by  the  banks  against  then-  own  liabilities. 

As  the  matter  stands,  the  Clearing  House  requirements  will  be  car- 
ried out,  except  so  far  as  trust  companies  clearing  through  that  institu- 
tion choose  to  adopt  some  other  means  of  settling  checks.  To  what  ex- 
tent such  expedient  will  be  adopted,  it  is  impossible  just  now  to  say. 
There  seems  to  be  less  probability  of  such  a  recourse  than  there  was 
some  months  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  this  interesting  question  has 
arisen :  The  position  of  the  money  market  being  as  it  is,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  substantial  cash  withdrawals  from  the  mar- 
ket ?  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  trust  companies,  in  establishing  next 
June  their  five  per  cent  reserve  against  deposits,  will  be  obliged  to  take 
that  sum  from  company  reserves.  If  the  deposits  of  the  institutions 
were  at  that  time  to  be  $400,000,000,  then  $20,000,000  in  cash  would 
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necessarily  be  transferred,  on  or  before  June  1,  from  bank  vaults  to  the 
vaults  of  trust  companies.  One  of  the  main  contentions  of  opponents 
of  the  plan  was  that  withdrawal  of  such  sums  would  seriously  derange 
the  money  market.  To  this  the  Clearing  House  authorities  made  an- 
swer that  the  time  allowed  for  preparation  ought  to  prevent  any  such 
derangement.  Of  this,  stated  as  a  general  principle,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  since  banking  institutions  have  the  power  of  calling  cash  reserves, 
when  legitimately  needed,  from  numerous  other  quarters.  It  is  proper, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  add  to  this  that  the  new  situation,  thus  very 
rightly  brought  about,  imposes  upon  the  banks,  as  well,  the  responsibility 
of  strengthening  their  own  position  before  the  time  for  such  withdrawals 
by  the  trust  companies  arises. 

I  have  mentioned  the  movement  of  international  exchange  as  one  of 
the  salient  influences  of  the  quarter.  This  market  has  disappointed 
most  of  the  expectations  entertained  regarding  it.  At  the  close  of  1902 
it  was  rather  unanimously  predicted  that  exports  of  gold  in  settlement 
of  our  large  indebtedness  to  Europe  would  result  almost  immediately. 
This  would  have  been  no  unusual  phenomenon.  In  January,  1902, 
this  market  sent  $1,500,000  gold  to  Germany;  in  January  of  the 
previous  year,  $8,000,000  went  to  France.  This  season's  market  for 
exchange,  however,  has  been  managed  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  pre- 
vention of  gold  exports  was  made  possible  through  a  careful  series  of 
international  operations  in  the  money  market.  When,  as  happened  at 
repeated  intervals,  sterling  exchange  went  close  to  the  gold  export  point, 
New  York  bankers  would  borrow  in  Lombard  Street,  using  the  conse- 
quent drafts  as  a  means  of  holding  down  exchange.  At  reasonably 
frequent  intervals,  sales  of  exchange  would  occur  against  shipments  of 
wheat,  corn,  and  cotton,  as  a  result  of  which  sterling  would  fall  half  a 
cent  or  more,  and  make  possible  the  buying  back  by  bankers  of  the  ex- 
change which  they  had  sold  to  hold  the  market.  As  a  result  of  this 
ingenious  balancing  of  the  markets,  no  gold  was  sent  to  Europe  during 
the  first  two  months  of  1903.  At  the  close  of  February,  when  the 
money  market  rose  in  response  to  the  fallen  bank  reserves,  European 
capital  flowed  freely  into  the  New  York  market,  and  exchange  fell  far 
below  the  gold  point. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  shipments  of  grain  and 
cotton.  It  remains  to  be  said,  in  this  regard,  that  wheat  shipments, 
since  the  opening  of  the  year,  have  hardly  kept  to  the  level  of  the  period 
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in  1902,  but  that  corn  has  increased  very  heavily.  Shipments  of  both 
commodities  would  undoubtedly  have  been  larger  but  for  the  trouble 
with  transportation  facilities,  to  which  I  have  referred  already.  The 
corn  export  movement,  which  is  a  matter  of  special  interest,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  in  bushels  for  each 
week  in  January  and  February : 


Week  ending 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

February  27 

2,368,939 
3,739,457 
1,830,170 
2,400,316 
2,045,999 
2,376,683 
2,394,612 
2,856,986 
2,537,542 

312,664 
267,830 
527,366 
169,145 
427,018 
179,520 
298,093 
136,873 
270,236 

4,185,449 

February  20 

3,267,668 

February  13 

4,760,422 

February  6 

4,997,813 

January  30 

3,007,707 

January  23 

3,972,152 

January  16 

5,184,550 

January  9 

4,897,345 

4,470,521 

In  January,  as  a  whole,  export  of  breadstuff's  footed  up  to  $6,000,000 
above  the  same  month  in  1902.  In  cotton  there  was  a  decrease  of  some 
$700,000  for  the  month. 

The  influence  of  the  trade  situation  cannot,  however,  be  adequately 
judged  without  summing  up  the  whole  trade  movement.  Since  the  last 
article  was  published  in  this  magazine,  the  full  trade  statement  for  the 
calendar  year  1902  has  been  made  public.  Its  showing  was  what  had 
been  expected.  The  following  comparisons  will  show  in  brief  the  great 
change  which  had  come  over  our  annual  accruing  foreign  credits  since 
our  maximum  imports  in  the  year  1900 : 


1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1890 
1885 
1880 
1875 
1870 


Exports. 


$1,360,696,355 

1,465,375,860 

1,477,946,113 

1,275,467,971 

1,255,546,266 

1,099,709,045 

1,005,837,241 

824,860,136 

825,102,248 

876,108,781 

938,420,660 

970,509,646 

857,502,548 

688,249,798 

889,683,422 

510,947,422 

403,586,010 


Imports. 


$969,270,009 
880,419,910 
829,149,714 
798,967,410 
634,964,448 
742,594,229 
681,579,556 
801,669,347 
676,312,914 
776,248,924 
840,930,955 
828,320,943 
823,397,726 
587,868,673 
696,807,176 
503,162,936 
461,132,058 


Excess  exports. 


$391,426,346 
584,955,950 
648,796,399 
476,500,561 
620,581,818 
357,113,816 
324,257,685 

23,190,789 
148,789,307 

99,890,857 

97,489,857 
142,188,703 

34,104,822 

100,381,125 

192,876,246 

7,784,486 

*57,546,048 


*  Excess  of  Imports. 
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As  compared  with  1901,  it  will  be  observed  that  exports  had  de- 
creased $104,679,000,  while  imports  increased  $88,850,000.  Inasmuch 
as  these  figures  refer  to  the  period  before  the  quarter  which  I  am  review- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  only  to  remark  that  conditions,  at  the  opening 
of  1903,  favored  substantial  increase  in  the  exports  but  gave  little  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  import  trade  would  decrease.  This  expectation 
has  been  realized.  Figures  for  the  month  of  January  show  that  exports 
in  that  period  increased  nearly  $5,000,000  over  1902,  and  fell  only 
$2,200,000  short  of  1901.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  imports  rose  nearly 
$6,000,000  over  1902,  and  not  quite  $16,000,000  over  1901.  The 
net  result  was  an  excess  merchandise  of  exports  over  imports,  during 
January,  1903,  amounting  to  $48,931,061,  as  against  $50,006,988  in 
1902  and  $67,018,521  in  1901. 

This  rather  striking  showing  adds  interest  to  the  study  of  the  details 
of  our  trade  in  January.  These  have  just  been  published  at  the  time 
of  writing.  They  show,  as  had  been  foreshadowed,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $7,000,000  in  our  January  exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  but 
a  decrease  of  $2,600,000  in  our  shipment  of  manufactures.  There  is  re- 
ported an  increase  of  $5,000,000  in  import  of  unmanufactured  materials, 
of  which  $3,000,000  was  made  up  of  iron  and  steel.  It  will  thus  appear 
that  the  volume  of  our  home  consumption  has  been  such  that,  even  with 
an  enormously  increased  receipt  of  raw  material  from  abroad,  we  have 
been  able  to  spare  less  of  the  resultant  manufactures  for  our  foreign 
markets.  It  may  be  added  that  this  January  decrease  in  our  exports 
of  manufactures  was  the  first  of  such  declines  in  any  month  since 
May,  1901. 

In  some  degree,  the  decrease  of  our  export  trade  and  the  increase  of 
our  imports  resulted  from  rise  in  American  commercial  prices.  At  the 
opening  of  March,  it  could  be  said  that,  in  general,  grain  of  all  kinds 
was  selling  at  lower  prices  than  a  year  ago,  and  not  much,  if  any,  higher 
than  at  the  opening  of  1903.  This  was  to  be  expected  with  the  harvest 
of  last  year  what  it  was.  With  metals  a  wholly  different  situation  has 
existed,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  cotton.  Iron  advanced  in  Febru- 
ary, and  in  March  was  selling  at  $24.25  per  ton,  as  against  $18.00  at 
the  same  date  in  1902.  Tin,  which  had  opened  the  year  at  26.57^,  and 
which  had  sold  in  March  last  year  at  25.25,  rose  in  March  to  30.75. 
Copper,  after  a  year  of  low  prices  and  fluctuating  values,  started  the  pres- 
ent year  at  12  cents  a  pound,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  was  up  to 
15,  which  was  not  only  the  highest  figure  of  1903,  but  was  higher 
than  any  reached  in  1902. 
34 
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In  cotton,  similar  conditions  prevailed.  Last  March  the  price  was 
9  cents  a  pound  at  the  opening  of  the  month ;  at  the  opening  of  March 
this  year  it  reached  lOf .  This  rise  in  cotton,  which  in  the  month  of 
February  reached  to  proportions  of  an  excited  speculation,  came  as  a 
consequence  of  suspicions  that  the  crop  of  1902  would  fall  short  of  sup- 
plying all  the  world's  consuming  needs.  In  fact,  the  enormous  use  of 
cotton  in  our  manufactures  and  the  growing  demand  for  the  commodity 
in  foreign  trade  drew  down  supplies  at  all  American  markets  until  the 
price  was  forced  up  in  response  to  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  all 
the  price  advances  just  referred  to  came  in  response  to  strong  and  urgent 
demand  for  the  commodities,  which  drew  so  heavily  on  supplies  as  to 
make  at  least  a  temporary  rise  in  prices  logical.  The  price  movement, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  1903,  is  likely  to  be  a  most  interesting  chap- 
ter of  economic  history. 

We  have  seen  with  what  skill  a  heavy  loss  of  gold  from  the  New 
York  money  market  was  averted.  This  was  fortunately  made  possible 
through  ease  of  money  on  the  European  markets.  Until  demands  from 
Western  points  on  New  York's  currency  supplies  arose  in  March,  the 
home  situation  was  kept  in  equilibrium  by  this  process.  This  Western 
demand  is  of  especial  interest  in  view  of  its  connection  with  an  exten- 
sive real-estate  speculation  in  the  West.  Of  this  it  will  be  possible  to 
say  more  hereafter.  The  money  called  from  New  York  City  was  unques- 
tionably used  to  strengthen  reserves  at  Western  banks,  on  whose  shoul- 
ders fell  the  task  of  financing  these  operations.  Clearly,  the  use  of  bank 
notes  would  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  occasion ;  and  for  this  reason 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  bank  circulation,  after  completion  of  the 
harvest,  should  have  slowly  decreased.  On  January  1  of  the  present 
year,  outstanding  bank  notes  reached  the  highest  figure  in  our  history, 
that  figure  being  $384,929,784.  At  the  close  of  January  the  amount 
had  fallen  to  $383,973,546,  and  by  the  first  of  March  it  had  dropped  to 
$382,798,845. 

In  some  degree,  it  should  be  added,  this  decrease  in  the  bank-note 
circulation  was  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  Treasury,  which  in  the 
second  week  of  January  announced  that  banks  which  had  substituted 
city  bonds  for  Government  securities  as  collateral  on  Government  depos- 
its must  now  replace  the  Government  bonds  in  such  collateral.  The 
substitution,  it  will  be  recalled,  took  place  under  Secretary  Shaw's  ruling 
of  September  29.  It  was  clearly  a  measure  of  emergency,  and  was  per- 
mitted only  on  condition  that  the  Government  bonds  withdrawn  should 
at  once  be  used  as  collateral  for  new  bank  circulation.     Eeplacement  of 
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these  bonds,  of  course,  involved  their  withdrawal  from  the  collateral  on 
bank  notes,  and  the  decrease  in  bank  circulation  followed  naturally. 

Only  two  other  incidents  of  the  quarter  remain  to  be  discussed  before 
ending  this  article.  Little  need  be  said  regarding  the  ant i- trust  legisla- 
tion in  Congress.  Indeed,  that  matter  belongs  more  properly  to  the  his- 
tory of  Congress.  Nothing  resulted  from  the  various  propositions  for 
controlling  trusts  except  the  bill  of  Senator  Elkins,  prohibiting  under  a 
fine  the  granting  of  rebates  by  a  railroad  to  a  corporation  or  the  receiv- 
ing of  such  rebates  by  the  corporation.  This  measure  attracted  slight 
attention  in  financial  quarters,  and  among  railways  was  regarded  gener- 
ally as  a  desirable  innovation. 

A  word  may  be  said  regarding  the  final  decision  of  the  New  Jersey 
Courts  in  the  matter  of  the  Steel  Corporation's  bond  plan.  The  final 
litigation  in  this  matter  was  directed  immediately  toward  the  participa- 
tion of  directors  in  a  syndicate  plan  for  managing  the  conversion.  The 
lower  court  had  granted  an  injunction;  on  February  18  the  Court  of  Er- 
rors, in  a  careful  judgment,  reversed  the  ruling  of  the  lower  court  and 
dissolved  this  final  injunction.  All  legal  obstacles  were  by  this  action 
removed  from  the  conversion  of  the  $200,000,000  steel  preferred  stock 
into  bonds.  During  the  year  in  which  this  litigation  had  been  pend- 
ing, some  rather  striking  changes  in  the  situation  had  occurred,  and  it 
was  possible  to  say,  when  the  decision  just  referred  to  was  made  public, 
that  necessity  for  borrowing  by  the  Steel  Corporation  no  longer  existed. 
The  case  was  this:  A  year  ago  the  need  for  $50,000,000  fresh  capital, 
for  improvements  in  plant  and  for  paying  off  old  debts,  seemed  to  be 
imperative,  and  the  $200,000,000  conversion  scheme  was  thrown  in  to 
round  out  the  operation.  Deferred  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  various  in- 
junction suits,  the  need  for  outside  capital  was  greatly  diminished  by 
the  enormous  earnings  of  the  company,  which  were  far  in  excess  of  ex- 
pectations. In  the  nine  months  of  1902,  immediately  following  the 
promulgation  of  the  conversion  plan,  the  company's  net  earnings  in- 
creased no  less  than  $21,159,000  over  the  same  months  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and,  on  December  31,  the  books  showed  $33,841,565  "undi- 
vided earnings  "  as  a  result  of  the  whole  year's  operations.  This  made 
resort  to  the  money  market  a  somewhat  different  matter,  especially  as 
it  was  known  by  every  one  that  the  $200,000,000  stock  conversion 
was  not  necessary. 

That  conversion  was,  indeed,  defended  on  the  plea  that  five  per  cent 
annual  interest  on  such  a  sum  in  bonds  would  foot  up  $4,000,000  less 
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than  seven  per  cent  dividends  on  it  in  the  form  of  stock.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  conversion  of  any  com- 
pany's share  capital  into  bonds  with  foreclosure  powers;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  argument  from  the  saving  in  annual  expenses  lost  force  in 
proportion  to  the  gain  in  annual  revenue.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
contract  with  the  underwriting  syndicate  pledged  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  pay  $10,000,000  cash  to  the  syndicate  for  its  underwriting  services. 
Broadly  considered,  these  were  fairly  conclusive  arguments  against  re- 
sumption of  the  plan ;  but  on  March  3  it  was  announced  that  the  plan 
would  be  resumed.  It  is  possible  that  this  very  contract  with  the  syn- 
dicate, which  was  a  legal  document,  tied  the  hands  of  the  management. 

In  summing  up  briefly  the  tangible  results  of  the  past  financial  quar- 
ter, it  should  be  said:  (1)  That  interior  trade  conditions  have  made  ex- 
tremely favorable  showing,  beyond  even  what  the  optimists  had  predicted 
at  the  close  of  1902;  (2)  that  demand  for  capital,  to  conduct  this  trade 
and  equip  the  corporations  handling  it,  was  greater  than  the  available 
surplus  on  the  market;  (3)  that,  although  commodity  prices  rose  in 
response  to  this  urgent  and  genuine  demand,  investment  prices  declined 
because  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  interest  rate  in  the  broader  sense  has 
risen ;  borrowers  of  capital,  whether  Stock  Exchange  speculators,  mer- 
cantile firms,  or  corporations  with  blocks  of  shares  for  sale,  have  had  to 
pay  higher  charges  —  whether  by  increase  of  one  or  two  per  cent  on  a 
terminable  loan,  or  by  decrease  of  ten  or  twenty  points  in  the  prices  for 
which  securities  are  offered.  The  quarter  ends  with  another  consider- 
able draft  on  foreign  capital,  whereby  our  floating  European  obligations, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  reduced  some  $200,000,000  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  have  been  again  expanding  rapidly.  As  to  the 
figure  which  this  indebtedness  will  cut  on  the  later  markets  of  1903,  it 
is  growing  more  and  more  plain  how  much  depends  on  next  summer's 
harvests.  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 


APPLIED  SCIENCE. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  applied  science  of  engineering 
is  the  successful  management  of  the  men  who  do  the  work  devised 
by  the  engineer.  That  this  is  fully  realized  is  apparent  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  economic  and  industrial  problems  are  discussed  and 
handled  by  the  modern  engineer.  Almost  the  first  question  which  is 
asked  concerning  any  improved  machine  or  process  is  as  to  the  amount 
of  labor  it  will  save,  while  discussions  about  methods  of  remunerating 
workmen  are  almost  as  common  at  meetings  of  engineers  as  are  the 
more  technical  portions  of  the  art.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  engineer  is  becoming  an  economist,  in  the  broad  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  that  the  scope  of  his  work  is  widening  in  a  manner  which  is 
making  him  a  far  more  important  member  of  the  community  than 
formerly. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  determining  the  cost  of  manu- 
factured articles  in  almost  any  department  of  work.  Formerly  this 
was  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  establishment;  and  if  costs  came  out  too  high,  the  works  manager 
was  given  to  understand  that  he  must  do  something  to  squeeze  down 
wages.  In  the  well-conducted  shop  of  to-day  the  cost  accounting  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  works  manager  himself;  and  he  well  understands 
that  there  is  another  method  of  reducing  cost  than  that  of  cutting  down 
wages,  namely,  that  of  increasing  output.  Naturally,  the  increase  of 
output  per  man  means  a  reduction  in  cost  of  the  finished  article,  but  the 
engineer-economist  knows  that  it  means  much  more  than  that.  In  the 
manufacturing  establishment  of  the  old  time,  it  was  fairly  well  under- 
stood that  the  general  cost  of  running  the  works,  motive  power,  salaries, 
interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  was  paid 
out  in  wages  to  the  men  who  were  directly  productive ;  and  hence  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  cost  of  an  article  was  amazingly  simple.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  material  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  employed  upon  it,  and  to  this  a  further  sum  equal  to  the 
wages,  this  latter  to  provide  for  the  so-called  "general  expense  " ;  and  the 
actual  manufacturing  cost  was  obtained. 
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When  the  engineer  took  charge  of  this  simple  problem  he  at  once 
perceived  that  the  "  general  expense  "  was  not  increased  by  an  increased 
output;  and  hence  any  thing  which  would  increase  the  total  output  of  the 
works,  even  at  the  same  wage  cost,  would  result  in  a  diminished  total 
cost.  He  at  once  set  about  devising  methods  not  for  cutting  down  the 
workman's  wages,  but  for  giving  him  inducements  to  produce  more  by 
offering  opportunities  to  make  more  money.  The  result  is  seen  in  the 
extending  introduction  of  "bonus  "  and  "premium  "  systems  for  remun- 
erating labor  —  methods  devised  by  engineers  for  engineering  workmen 
to  the  great  advancement  of  engineering  industries. 

Another  notable  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  engineer  can 
control  industrial  and  commercial  achievements  may  here  be  noted.  A 
great  steel  works  found  itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem,  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time,  of  providing  greatly  in- 
creased facilities  to  perform  the  work  which  was  pouring  in  upon  it. 
The  forges,  the  foundries,  and  the  rolling  mills  were  ready  to  supply  the 
rough  material,  but  the  machine  shops  were  confessedly  unequal  to 
their  share  of  the  task.  The  commercial  end  of  the  management  saw 
one  solution  only  to  the  problem.  More  machine  shops  must  be  built, 
more  tools  must  be  bought,  more  men  must  be  employed,  and  general 
extensions  must  be  made.  At  this  point  the  engineer  and  the  chemist 
interposed.  To  them  another  solution  of  the  question  appeared  possible. 
The  engineer  carefully  computed  the  quantity  of  metal  which  must  be 
cut  within  a  given  time,  and  calculated  the  increased  speed  which  must 
be  given  to  the  tools  to  accomplish  this  result.  The  chemist  studied 
the  behavior  of  tool  steels  under  various  speeds  and  temperatures.  The 
result  was  the  production  of  a  tool  steel  permitting  cutting  speeds  three 
to  ten  times  higher  than  those  heretofore  considered  possible.  Each 
piece  of  work  is  delivered  to  the  man  at  the  lathe  or  planer  with  definite 
instructions  as  to  the  time  within  which  it  must  be  completed,  and  a 
substantial  bonus  is  paid  him  should  he  complete  it  in  less  time.  The 
work  is  done,  the  bonuses  are  paid,  and  the  great  establishment  is  turn- 
ing out  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  work  as  was  previously  consid- 
ered possible,  without  any  of  the  proposed  extensions  in  buildings  or 
equipment  having  been  made.  To-day  the  Taylor- White  tool  steel  is 
known  everywhere  in  engineering  circles  as  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments in  manufacturing  economics,  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  engineer  is  entering  the  commercial  side  of  modern  industry. 

The  work  of  the  engineer  in  the  direction  of  reducing  labor  costs  is 
most  conspicuously  apparent  by  inspection  of  some  of  the  more  recently 
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equipped  establishments,  the  fewness  of  the  men  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  output  attracting  especial  attention.  Nothing  is  done 
by  human  labor  which  can  be  possibly  accomplished  by  mechanical 
agency,  men  being  employed  to  work  with  their  eyes  and  their  heads 
rather  than  their  hands ;  and  the  paradoxical  result  is  that  more  men  are 
employed  in  the  aggregate,  at  better  wages,  and  the  product  is  enor- 
mously increased,  while  costs  are  lowered.  There  is  to-day  no  more 
noteworthy  triumph  of  applied  science. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has  been  much  discussion,  some 
of  it  almost  acrimonious,  concerning  the  advisability  of  the  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  into  English-speaking  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  the  intention  to  take  up  the  discussion  here.  Argu- 
ments by  practical  and  scientific  men  upon  both  sides  are  not  lacking. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  an  exaggerated  importance  is  being  given  to 
what  must  always  be  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  a  foreign  trade  in  engineering  products  must  involve  for  its 
success  the  adoption  of  the  units  of  the  countries  with  which  the  trade 
is  sought.  Such  a  trade,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, but  of  the  inherent  value  of  the  machines  and  other  products  in- 
volved. The  question  is  not  as  to  the  system  of  measurements  in  which 
a  device  has  been  made,  but  as  to  its  real  value  and  capabilities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  countries  of  the  greatest  industrial  importance  are 
not  the  metric-using  countries,  nor  is  there  any  present  probability  of 
the  metric-using  countries  attaining  engineering  supremacy.  The  metric 
system  has  undoubted  merit ;  but  it  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  course 
of  engineering  development,  and  in  no  way  an  element  of  controlling 
importance. 

So  far  as  convenience  of  computations  is  concerned,  nearly  every 
engineer  of  standing  adopts  methods  altogether  above  the  elementary 
arithmetic  of  the  metric  or  any  other  numerical  system;  using  formulas, 
diagrams,  and  tables  which  embody  the  experience  and  analysis  of  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  all  lands.  To  make  engineering  supremacy 
dependent  in  any  way  upon  a  system  of  arithmetical  notation  is  about 
as  intelligent  as  it  would  be  to  measure  the  eminence  of  a  musician 
by  the  piano  upon  which  his  compositions  were  performed  or  the  ability 
of  an  author  by  the  material  of  which  his  books  were  made.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  computations  for  engineering  and  scientific 
work  will  be  made  almost  altogether  by  mechanical  devices  in  the  im- 
pending future,  and  that  skill  in  the  art  of  the  computer  will  be  super- 
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seded  by  the  automatic  machine  almost  as  fully  as  has  the  caligraphy  of 
the  copying-clerk  by  the  performance  of  the  typewriter;  the  numerical 
system  being  largely  relegated  to  the  shopkeeper  and  petty  tradesman. 

One  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  domain  of  applied  science  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  is  the  memorandum  made  public  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  concerning  the  changes  in  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  British  Navy.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  contention 
that  the  engineer  branch  of  the  service  did  not  have  the  rank  or  author- 
ity due  to  its  real  importance ;  but  every  attempt  to  extend  the  scope  of 
the  engineers  was  consistently  opposed  by  the  executive  branch,  or  as 
it  is  called  in  the  United  States  Navy,  the  line.  The  agitation  among 
civilian  marine  engineers,  and  by  the  technical  press,  however,  created 
such  a  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  training  of  officers  for  all  branches  of  the  naval  service  has  been 
reorganized.  Stripped  of  its  detailed  items,  the  scheme  provides  that 
all  the  students  shall  be  trained  in  modern  technical  science  for  seven 
years,  and  then,  having  reached  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  they  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  engineer,  executive,  and  marine  branches. 
The  engineer  officers  are  to  have  positive  rank,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  authority  in  their  own  departments.  The  scheme  is  not  unlike 
the  personnel  law  in  the  United  States  Navy,  except  that  the  latter 
act  contained  no  provision  for  its  enforcement;  and  the  line  officers 
have  thus  far  succeeded  in  thwarting  its  clear  provisions  to  make  them 
engineers  "  whether  they  want  to  be  or  not. "  Possibly  the  example  of 
the  Eoyal  Navy  may  cause  the  exercise  of  official  authority  to  remedy 
the  weak  feature  of  the  American  law,  and  thus  compel  the  line  officers 
to  perform  the  proper  duties  which  they  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
evading. 

Among  recent  undertakings  in  civil  engineering  may  be  noted  the 
successful  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  earth's  meridian  on  the  island 
of  Spitzbergen.  The  principal  feature  about  this  work  is  the  high  lati- 
tude in  which  the  arc  lies,  being  twelve  degrees  farther  north  than  the 
previous  most  northerly  arc,  in  Lapland.  The  object  of  the  work, 
which  was  undertaken  by  a  joint  commission  of  Swedish  and  Kussian 
engineers,  under  the  auspices  of  their  respective  governments,  was  to 
increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  work 
recently  completed  adds  to  the  store  of  data  an  accurate  determination 
of  an  arc  about  four  degrees  in  length,  reaching  nearly  to  latitude  81°  N. ; 
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and  taken  in  connection  with  the  redetermination  of  the  work  of  Bou- 
guer  and  La  Condamine  in  Peru,  now  being  conducted  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, it  should  enable  the  figure  of  the  earth  to  be  computed  with  a 
degree  of  precision  hitherto  unattainable.  A  feature  of  interest  in  the 
measurements  made  in  Spitzbergen  was  the  use  of  the  new  nickel-steel 
alloy  for  the  material  of  the  measuring  wires,  this  alloy  having  such  a 
low  coefficient  of  expansion  as  to  render  temperature  corrections  unnec- 
essary. 

The  various  applications  of  electricity  are  so  closely  related  to  each 
other  in  many  instances,  that  investigations  in  one  line  of  work  lead 
to  developments  in  other  directions.  This  has  notably  been  the  case 
in  connection  with  the  mercury-vapor  electric  lamp  of  Mr.  Peter  Cooper 
Hewitt.  This  lamp  consists  of  a  tube  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  and  which  is  provided  with  an  electric  terminal  at  each  end. 
The  negative  electrode  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  which  is  formed 
in  a  bulb  shape  and  contains  mercury.  When  a  direct  electric  current 
is  passed  through  the  tube  the  vapor  of  mercury  becomes  incandescent, 
and  a  blue-white  light  is  emitted.  Although  the  light  is  entirely  lack- 
ing in  red  rays,  this  is  an  objection  only  because  of  the  peculiar  color 
deceptions  which  appear;  but  since  it  is  the  red  rays  which  are  injurious 
to  the  eye-sight,  their  absence  is  not  altogether  an  evil.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  light  lies  in  its  high  efficiency,  the  consumption  of  elec- 
tric energy  being  only  about  one-seventh  of  that  required  to  produce  an 
equivalent  illumination  in  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  Mr.  Hewitt  has  appeared  to  be  crowned  with 
a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  direction  of  electric  lighting.  A  few 
months  ago,  however,  the  extension  of  certain  phenomena  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the  mercury  vapor  led  to  a  valua- 
ble application  of  the  apparatus  to  a  totally  different  purpose.  Although 
the  lamp  opposed  but  a  moderate  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current  after  it  was  once  started,  a  high  initial  voltage  was  found  neces- 
sary in  starting,  and  special  devices  have  been  used  to  start  the  lamp. 
The  moment  the  current  is  interrupted,  the  high  resistance  again  appears, 
and  must  again  be  broken  down  to  permit  the  further  passage  of  the 
current. 

All  these  phenomena  occur  with  the  continuous  current.  When, 
however,  an  alternating  current  is  used,  it  appears  that  only  the  positive 
portions  of  the  waves  are  passed,  the  negative  portions  being  arrested 
altogether.     This  suggested  the  use  of  a  modified  form  of  the  lamp  as  a 
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transformer,  or,  more  correctly,  as  a  rectifier,  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing alternating  into  continuous  currents,  an  operation  previously  effected 
only  by  large  and  expensive  rotary  converters.  By  providing  as  many 
positive  terminals  as  there  are  phases  in  the  current  to  be  transformed, 
together  with  an  additional  starting  terminal,  using  a  mercury  vapor 
globe  with  a  single  negative  terminal,  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  closely  following  pulsations  in  a  single  direction.  These  consti- 
tute practically  a  continuous  current,  the  transformation  having  been 
effected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus  without  any  moving  parts,  and  almost 
absurdly  simple  in  construction,  in  consideration  of  the  effect  produced. 
The  apparatus  is  of  high  efficiency,  the  loss  of  pressure  being  stated  as 
fourteen  volts  under  all  circumstances,  the  efficiency  being  thus  depen- 
dent upon  the  original  voltage.  Thus,  with  a  pressure  of  140  volts  there 
is  a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  and  with  1,400  volts  a  loss  of  but  one  per  cent. 
It  might  seem  as  if  this  were  sufficient  to  be  accomplished  with  this 
simple  piece  of  apparatus,  but  a  still  more  remarkable  application  of  the 
mercury  vapor  lamp  has  been  made  public.  We  have  already  discussed 
in  these  pages  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  telegraphing  across 
wide  intervals  of  space  by  the  use  of  magnetic  waves.  Nearly  all  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  such  apparatus,  however,  have 
been  in  the  receiving  devices.  The  original  coherer  of  Branly,  com- 
posed of  finely  divided  metallic  particles,  was  superseded  by  the  mercury 
drop  of  Castelli  and  Solari,  enabling  the  sensitive  telephone  to  be  used 
as  a  receiver.  This  again  has  been  displaced  by  the  magnetic  detector 
of  Marconi,  which  has  proved  more  sensitive  and  convenient,  besides 
being  available  for  use  with  a  recording  receiver.  With  all  these  de- 
vices, however,  the  apparatus  for  emitting  the  magnetic  waves  has 
remained  unchanged ;  the  waves  being  produced  by  electrical  discharges 
at  high  tension  across  a  spark  gap.  This  method  has  its  disadvantages, 
because  the  rate  of  discharge  is  limited,  and  not  entirely  controllable, 
and  because  the  surfaces  of  the  terminals,  between  which  the  sparks 
pass,  usually  polished  metal  spheres,  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  current.  Now,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  mercury 
vapor  bulb,  arranged  with  suitable  condensers,  forms  a  means  of  produc- 
ing disruptive  discharges  of  any  desired  frequency,  thus  forming  a  trans- 
mitter for  wireless  telegraphy  of  extreme  efficiency  and  simplicity.  The 
ability  to  control  the  rate  of  the  current  impulses  renders  it  practicable 
to  use  the  apparatus  for  selective  telegraphy ;  the  receiver  being  "  tuned  " 
to  the  rate  of  the  transmitter,  thus  rendering  the  message  indistinguisha- 
ble to  any  receiver  not  so  tuned. 
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Keferring  generally  to  the  subject  of  space  telegraphy,  the  fact  that 
complete  messages  have  been  transmitted  across  the  Atlantic  has  been 
fully  confirmed,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  part 
of  any  one  qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  practicability  of  maintaining  wire- 
less communication  across  the  Atlantic.  The  question  of  the  commer- 
cial feasibility  of  competition  with  existing  cable  communication  remains 
to  be  determined,  and,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  Post- 
Office  monopoly  of  electric  communication  acts  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  system.  However,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  commercial 
wireless  communication  will  be  established  across  the  Atlantic  between 
nations  favorably  inclined  to  the  system,  such  as  Italy  and  Argentina, 
and  doubtless  other  civilized  governments  will  perceive  the  futility  of 
endeavoring  to  oppose  the  advance  of  science. 

There  has  been  evinced,  during  the  past  few  months,  an  increasing 
interest  in  the  application  of  electric  driving  to  the  operation  of  general 
machinery.  This  is  partly  due  to  a  realization  of  the  low  efficiency  of 
shafting,  belting,  and  similar  devices  for  transmitting  power,  but  more 
emphatically  to  a  perception  of  the  importance  of  flexibility  in  the 
arrangement  of  machinery.  When  shafting  is  employed,  the  position 
of  the  machinery  is  necessarily  dictated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  require- 
ments of  power  transmission ;  but  when  each  machine  is  equipped  with 
its  own  independent  motor,  it  can  be  placed  where  it  can  be  most 
effectively  employed.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  generally  under- 
stood in  works  management,  that  it  is  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  plant 
which  is  to  be  attained,  rather  than  that  of  its  parts,  separately  consid- 
ered. It  may  be  more  advantageous  to  consume  a  little  more  power  to 
drive  a  machine,  if  thereby  it  can  be  so  placed  as  to  enable  a  greater 
output  to  be  secured,  or  the  labor  cost  of  attendance  reduced.  As  a 
result  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  machine  shop  of  the  immediate  future 
will  employ  independent  electric  driving  almost  exclusively ;  each  tool 
having  its  own  motor,  and  all  motors  receiving  their  current  from  a  cen- 
tral generating  house  in  which  the  prime  movers  and  dynamos  are  placed. 
Shafting,  belting,  and  pulleys  will  be  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  sequence,  the  details  of  factory  construction  will  be 
materially  modified. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  independent  electric  driving 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  steam  turbine  may  be  noted  as  an  element 
which  may  become  of  importance.  The  idea  of  using  as  a  motor  a 
wheel  blown  around  by  a  jet  of  steam  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  connection 
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with  steam  engineering,  and  from  the  first  has  had  the  attractiveness  of 
simplicity.  Until  recently,  however,  it  has  seemed  like  a  most  waste- 
ful method  of  obtaining  power  from  heat.  The  modern  steam  turbine 
is,  nevertheless,  a  highly  efficient  machine ;  and  its  efficiency  is  based 
largely  upon  the  adoption  of  extremely  high  speeds,  enabling  the  running 
member  of  the  machine  to  attain  the  velocity  at  which  the  maximum 
proportion  of  energy  can  be  transferred  from  the  jets  of  steam  to  itself. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  device  it  is  evident  that  such  a  machine  is 
not  adapted  for  varying  services  to  the  extent  possible  with  the  present 
reciprocating  steam  engine.  When,  however,  the  steam  turbine  is 
united  with  a  properly  designed  dynamo  to  form  a  compact  and  power- 
ful generating  set,  the  essentials  of  high  total  efficiency  are  undoubtedly 
present.  In  order  to  render  such  a  combination  of  general  use,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  a  general  demand  for  electric  current  for  the  pur- 
poses ordinarily  met  by  the  power  and  transmission  machinery  in  com- 
mon use,  and  this  is  being  accomplished  by  the  application  of  indepen- 
dent electric  motors  to  the  various  tools  and  machines  in  general  use. 
There  is  thus  a  complete  transformation  in  the  generation,  transmission, 
and  application  of  power  going  on  at  the  present  time,  a  change  which 
is  certain  to  render  obsolete  very  shortly  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
deemed  essential.  The  result  is  certain  to  add  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  manufacturing  operations  and  to  increase  the  output  without  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  cost. 

The  recent  automobile  exhibition  in  New  York  shows  that  the 
transition  period  is  gradually  passing,  and  that  the  various  types  of 
motor  vehicles  are  crystallizing,  so  to  speak,  into  forms  which,  while 
subject  to  modification,  are  fairly  well  standardized.  The  light  run- 
about, popularized  largely  by  the  convenient  steam  vehicles,  will  fill  a 
certain  demand;  but  it  hardly  appears  to  have  the  elements  of  stability 
as  a  type,  for  until  much  better  roads  are  built  than  those  now  gen- 
erally available,  a  stronger  and  more  sturdy  construction  is  necessary. 

The  internal  combustion  motor,  mounted  in  a  substantial  carriage  of 
the  French  touring  type,  appears  to  be  the  form  which  has  survived  the 
many  tests  of  experience ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
will  be  the  standard  design,  so  far  as  general  features  are  concerned,  of 
the  immediate  future.  Like  all  innovations,  the  automobile,  as  a  useful 
addition  to  man's  appliances  for  controlling  the  forces  of  nature  to  his 
use  and  convenience,  is  handicapped  by  the  abuses  which  a  limited 
number  of  reckless  individuals  have  created.     The  construction  of  freak 
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machines,  bearing  about  as  much  relation  to  standard  types  as  a  cup 
defender  does  to  a  cruiser,  absorbs  an  undue  proportion  of  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  effort  to  lower  speed  records,  while  furnishing  incentives 
for  improvement  in  details  of  construction,  creates  prejudice  against 
motor  vehicles  as  a  whole.  This,  however,  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  subject,  and  will  find  its  true  place  in  due  time, 
while  the  really  serviceable  vehicles  will  before  long  dominate  the  situa- 
tion to  the  great  benefit  of  the  entire  community. 

Probably  no  department  of  building  construction  has  progressed  more 
rapidly  than  that  including  the  various  forms  of  what  has  been  termed 
"reinforced  concrete."  Reference  has  already  been  made  in  these  reviews 
to  this  form  of  construction,  but  its  continued  growth  demands  further 
notice.  The  fact  that  iron  or  steel  embedded  in  cement  concrete  does  not 
rust,  but  does  adhere,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
has  been  well  established  for  several  years.  The  method,  however,  has 
been  too  often  empirically  applied,  and  it  is  only  with  the  lapse  of  time 
that  it  has  acquired  a  position  entitling  it  to  scientific  consideration.  In 
order  that  such  structures  should  be  properly  proportioned,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  concrete  as  a  structural  material, 
and  to  determine  not  only  the  crushing  resistance  of  various  mixtures, 
but  also  their  elasticity,  since  it  is  only  by  proportioning  the  two  ele- 
ments of  steel  and  concrete  so  that  their  elastic  limits  are  approached 
with  some  degree  of  proportionality,  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained. 
During  the  demolition  of  some  of  the  structures  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1.900  occasion  was  taken  to  test  the  strength  of  floors  and  beams  of 
reinforced  concrete,  and  the  data  thus  obtained  have  aided  in  confirming 
the  theoretical  deductions  which  have  been  made  from  laboratory  tests 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

An  interesting  feature  of  modern  science  is  the  promptness  with 
which  laboratory  methods  of  investigation  find  their  way  into  the  work- 
shop as  soon  as  their  reliability  and  value  can  be  demonstrated.  Thus 
the  testing  machine  and  the  chemical  laboratory  have  been  long  since 
accepted  as  necessary  accompaniments  of  every  important  steel  works, 
and  yet  it  has  been  fully  realized  that  these  methods  of  research  did  not 
tell  all  that  should  be  known  about  either  processes  or  products.  Mate- 
rials of  the  same  chemical  composition  did  not  always  give  similar 
results  in  the  testing  machine,  and  when  they  did,  the  resistance  to 
wear  was  often  very  variable.     In  the  effort  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
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observed  differences,  the  methods  of  metallography  were  devised,  pol- 
ished surfaces  of  test  specimens  being  etched  with  acids  and  examined 
under  the  microscope.  By  such  methods  differences  in  structure  were 
clearly  revealed,  and  it  became  apparent  that  the  grouping  of  the  con- 
stituents played  an  important  part  in  the  structural  value  of  the  prod- 
uct. Further  study  has  shown  that  the  structure  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  heat  treatment,  such  as  the  temperature  during  rolling, 
forging,  and  other  manipulations.  Since  it  is  possible  at  any  time  to 
polish,  etch,  and  examine  a  piece  from  a  rail,  beam,  or  plate,  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  compare  the  result  with  photographs  of  standard  specimens, 
and  determine  beyond  question  the  treatment  to  which  it  was  subjected 
during  the  processes  of  manufacture.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  science 
of  metallography,  or  the  microscopic  study  of  the  structure  of  metals, 
will  pass  from  a  refined  laboratory  investigation  into  a  daily  practice  of 
the  iron  and  steel  works  of  Europe  and  America,  and  thus  add  another 
to  the  means  of  increasing  safety  and  endurance  to  structures  of  steel 
and  iron. 

There  has  been  of  late  an  increasing  tendency  to  develop  high  speeds 
in  railway  travel,  and  attempts  to  make  new  speed  records  on  the  rail- 
roads of  Europe  and  America  are  constantly  noted.  From  the  earliest 
experiments  with  electric  traction  it  has  been  realized  that  the  electric 
motor  contained  the  essentials  for  maximum  speed ;  since  the  recipro- 
cating movements  which  introduce  such  difficulties  with  ordinary  steam 
locomotives  are  entirely  absent,  and  high  rotative  speeds  are  readily 
obtained  without  jar  or  vibration.  At  the  same  time,  the  high  railway 
speeds  have  all  been  made  with  steam  locomotives ;  and  hence  the  experi- 
ments of  the  German  Government  to  attain  record-breaking  speeds  with 
electric  locomotives  on  a  special  line  of  track,  constructed  especially 
for  the  purpose,  have  attracted  much  attention.  These  trials  have  been 
conducted  on  the  military  railway  between  Marie nfelde  and  Zossen,  a 
length  of  23  kilometres;  a  supply  of  electric  current  being  delivered 
from  the  station  of  Ober-Schb'nweide,  about  12  kilometres  from  Marien- 
felde.  Two  experimental  electric  locomotives  were  built  by  different 
establishments,  and  numerous  trials  have  been  made  with  every  facility 
for  demonstrating  the  availability  of  electric  power  for  very  high  speeds. 
The  results,  however,  have  not  been  as  conclusive  as  might  have  been 
desired.  It  is  true  that  speeds  as  high  as  160  kilometres  (99  miles) 
per  hour  have  been  attained ;  but  when  the  speed  exceeds  140  kilometres 
(87  miles)  per  hour,  the  vibrations  become  excessive,  and  it  has  not  been 
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considered  safe  to  maintain  continuous  running  at  higher  speeds  than 
130  kilometres.  This  is  due  not  to  any  defects  in  the  locomotives  but 
to  the  lightness  of  the  track;  the  rails  weighing  about  67  pounds  only 
per  yard.  Before  any  more  serious  attempts  at  higher  speeds  are  to  be 
made  a  heavier  roadbed  must  be  provided. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  in  high-speed  electric  traction 
some  interesting  auxiliary  investigations  have  been  conducted.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  friction,  as  previously  accepted,  have  been  viewed  with  doubt 
as  applicable  to  speeds  so  far  exceeding  those  from  which  they  were 
determined.  Hence  a  new  and  exhaustive  series  of  tests  has  been 
made,  enabling  the  conditions  of  Motional  resistance  at  various  speeds, 
temperatures,  and  pressures  to  be  ascertained  far  more  definitely  than 
had  previously  been  possible.  The  resistance  of  the  air  at  high  speeds 
has  also  been  investigated  very  fully  and  additional  data  of  value  have 
been  obtained. 

The  steam  locomotive  engineers  have  made  some  effort  to  meet  this 
display  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  electrical  fraternity,  and  the  Ger- 
man Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  arranged  a  competition  for  designs 
for  improved  steam  locomotives  to  be  operated  at  90  miles  per  hour. 
This  competition,  which  closed  on  January  1  of  the  present  year,  failed 
to  develop  any  plan  deemed  worthy  of  the  prize,  but  five  of  the  plans 
received  minor  awards,  and  a  further  competition  was  arranged. 

In  the  opinion  of  eminent  railway  engineers  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  in  producing  a  locomotive,  using  either  steam  or  electricity  as 
motive  power,  which  shall  be  able  to  maintain  a  speed  of  90  to  100 
miles  per  hour ;  but  present  roadbeds  are  altogether  unequal  to  such 
service.  It  is  to  the  permanent  way,  and  not  to  the  rolling  stock  and 
motive  power,  that  the  effort  for  improvement  should  be  directed. 

The  completion  of  the  British  Pacific  cable  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
application  of  electricity  to  communication,  and  completes  the  girdle 
round  the  world  which  has  been  so  long  a  theme  of  fancy,  and  has  now 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  all-British  cable,  extending  7,128 
nautical  miles  from  Vancouver  to  Brisbane,  Australia,  by  way  of  Fann- 
ing Island,  Fiji,  and  Norfolk  Island,  with  an  extension  to  New  Zealand, 
has  been  successfully  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  and  communication 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  achieve- 
ment may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  deep  section  between  Van- 
couver and  Fanning  Island  contains  1,000  tons  of  copper,  and  that  it 
rests  more  than  three  miles  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  construction  of  the  American  Pacific  Cable  is  also  being  ener- 
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getically  pushed;  and  the  first  and  most  essential  section,  extending  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  2,412  nautical  miles,  has 
already  been  completed.  The  succeeding  sections,  from  Honolulu  to 
Manila,  5,800  miles,  by  way  of  Guam  and  Midway  Island,  are  to  fol- 
low, and  with  a  branch  from  Manila  to  Shanghai,  will  complete  the 
second  girdle  of  communication.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
demand  for  communication  will  hereafter  justify  the  construction  of  a 
cable  over  the  shortest,  or  great  circle,  route  by  way  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  Japan,  unless,  indeed,  this  route,  with  its  short  sections, 
may  be  found  too  well  adapted  for  the  installation  of  wireless  communi- 
cation to  need  any  cable  laying. 

Among  the  great  engineering  undertakings  which  have  been  com- 
pleted during  the  recent  months,  the  Nile  dams  undoubtedly  hold  first 
place,  both  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  the  control  of  the  river.  The  great  dam  at  Assouan, 
of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  February,  1899,  has  been 
completed  in  four  years.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  and  nearly 
100  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  contains  about  one  million  tons  of  gran- 
ite masonry.  The  auxiliary  barrage  at  Assiout,  by  which  the  stored 
water  is  diverted  to  the  irrigation  canals,  adds  to  the  importance  of  the 
undertaking,  and  already  this  dam  has  been  used  to  retain  the  water  of 
the  present  low  Nile  and  has  practically  saved  the  season's  crops.  The 
reservoir  immediately  behind  the  Assouan  dam  will  hold  more  than 
1,000  million  tons  of  water;  but  this  is  only  a  portion  of  the  storage 
reservoir  which  must  be  ultimately  controlled  by  artificial  engineering 
works.  At  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile,  the  Albert  and  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  may  be  impounded,  while  at  the  head  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  Lake 
Tana,  another  available  reservoir.  Such  works  as  these  form  most 
impressive  monuments  to  the  engineering  control  of  continents,  and 
represent  in  the  highest  degree  the  application  of  science  to  human 
existence. 

The  Nile  dams  form  an  example  of  the  closing,  or  regulating,  of  a 
great  waterway,  while  the  Panama  canal  represents  the  reverse,  the 
opening  of  a  navigable  channel.  At  the  present  writing,  the  only 
obstruction  to  active  work  upon  this  great  undertaking  is  political,  the 
treaty  having  been  signed  and  waiting  only  for  the  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Doubtless  the  mere  politicians  will 
be  pushed  aside,  and  the  engineers,  the  men  who  do  things  instead  of 
obstructing  progress,  will  be  permitted  to  begin  their  useful  operations. 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  best  route  has  been  selected  and 
that  the  most  satisfactory  international  arrangements  have  been  con- 
cluded. The  development  which  has  been  made  in  methods  and  machin- 
ery of  excavation  since  the  plans  of  De  Lesseps  and  his  engineers  were 
prepared  will  greatly  simplify  the  task  and  shorten  the  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  doubtless  special  machinery  will  be 
designed  to  meet  the  special  requirements  which  may  arise. 

This  question  of  excavating  and  deepening  channels  and  waterways 
is  becoming  of  more  and  more  importance  with  the  increase  in  dimen- 
sions of  seagoing  vessels.  At  the  present  time  the  depth  limits  of  the 
greatest  ports  are  barely  sufficient  to  admit  the  recent  vessels  of  both 
German  and  British  lines.  The  necessity  for  deepening  channels  will 
be  realized  when  it  is  seen  that  the  40-foot  depth  of  channel  proposed, 
but  not  yet  reached,  in  New  York,  is  almost  attained  in  the  draught  of 
such  vessels  as  the  giant  "Cedric,"  of  the  White  Star  Line,  and  the  new 
"Kaiser  Wilhelm  II,"  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  Those  ports  which 
expect  to  maintain  their  commerce  must  increase  their  navigable  chan- 
nels, since  it  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  that  the  large  cargo  boats 
are  commercially  the  most  profitable  that  trade  will  surely  go  to  the 
harbors  which  can  receive  them.  At  the  present  time  the  limitations 
in  the  size  of  steamships  are  not  those  of  construction  but  of  port 
facilities  and  harbor  draught. 

The  question  of  speed  for  ocean  steamships  appears  to  be  approach- 
ing a  test.  The  government  subsidy  allotted  to  the  Cunard  line  in  con- 
nection with  its  declination  to  enter  the  Morgan  syndicate  involves  the 
addition  to  its  fleet  of  two  steamers  larger  and  swifter  than  any  others 
afloat,  and  pursuant  to  this  agreement  plans  have  been  made  to  start  the 
construction  of  the  vessels.  The  requirement  that  the  ships  shall  main- 
tain an  average  sea  speed  of  25  knots,  however,  appears  to  be  a  condition 
which  the  leading  shipbuilding  firms  are  loth  to  accept.  It  is  not  an 
impossible  undertaking,  but  it  involves  responsibilities  which  offer  small 
inducements  to  the  constructors.  Just  how  the  responsibility  will  be 
ultimately  met  remains  to  be  seen.  The  ships  will  undoubtedly  be  built, 
and,  if  required,  can  be  powered  heavily  enough  to  make  a  speed  of  25 
knots  for  a  time ;  but  the  maintenance  of  such  a  speed  as  an  average 
for  a  year,  as  a  condition  of  retention  and  payment,  is  something  alto- 
gether different. 

In  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  high  speeds  in  steamships  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  vibration  has  become  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. At  one  time  the  principal  element  in  vibration  was  supposed  to 
35 
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be  the  screw  propeller,  and  when  vessels  are  equipped  with  twin  screws  it 
is  most  important  that  they  should  be  identical  in  pitch  and  dimensions. 
It  is  now  realized,  however,  that  the  engines  are  the  principal  source  of 
vibrations,  and  various  plans  have  been  evolved  for  counterbalancing,  or 
otherwise  minimizing,  the  objectionable  effects.  Some  of  the  larger 
vessels  now  afloat  are  engined  upon  the  principle  suggested  by  Naval 
Constructor  D.  W.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N\,  but  generally  known  as  the  Yarrow  - 
Schlick-Tweedy  system.  This  plan,  used  on  the  "Deutschland  "  among 
other  vessels,  involves  the  use  of  four  cranks,  with  their  cylinders, 
pistons,  connecting  rods,  etc. ;  the  cranks  not  being  placed  in  four 
equal  quadrants,  and  forming  right  angles,  but  being  arranged  at  angles 
dependent  upon  the  pressure  and  inertia  forces  acting  upon  them.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  mathematically  that  in  this  way  the  disturb- 
ing forces  can  be  made  to  neutralize  each  other  to  a  great  extent,  and 
the  evils  of  vibration  materially  lessened.  Another  method,  and  one 
advocated  by  Eear- Admiral  Melville,  is  that  known  as  the  Macalpine 
system,  in  which  the  two  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  act  upon 
opposite  ends  of  a  walking  beam,  the  connecting  rod  extending  from 
one  end  of  the  beam  to  the  crank.  In  this  way  reciprocating  motions 
are  opposed  by  other  reciprocating  movements,  and  it  is  possible  so  to 
proportion  the  parts  as  to  eliminate  all  tendency  to  vibration. 

Undoubtedly  the  true  method  to  remove  vibration  is  to  avoid  all 
reciprocating  action  whatever  by  the  use  of  the  steam  turbine  as  a 
source  of  motive  power.  The  success  which  has  been  attained  on  the 
British  Channel  steamers  with  turbine  propulsion  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  its  further  extension. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  no  more  interesting  objects  of  laboratory 
investigation  than  the  radio-active  metals  and  their  compounds  isolated 
by  Becquerel,  the  Curies,  and  their  associates.  The  metal  radium,  espe- 
cially, with  its  property  of  emitting  rays  of  peculiar  properties,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention.  A  material  from  which  stream  not  only  rays  of 
light,  but  also  the  so-called  Becquerel  rays,  carrying  electrical  charges, 
producing  physical  and  physiological  effects  of  remarkable  power,  with 
no  appreciable  diminution  in  weight,  must  soon  become  something  more 
than  a  curiosity,  something  which  will  be  applied  as  extensively,  per- 
haps, as  the  once  mysterious  force  which  set  the  frog's  legs  kicking  on 
the  laboratory  table  of  Volta  scarcely  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Henry  Harrison  Suplee. 


LITER ATUEE:   LEE'S   LIFE   OF   QUEEN   VICTORIA.1 

The  sympathy,  not  to  say  affection,  felt  by  most  Americans  for 
Queen  Victoria  during  the  latter  years  of  her  reign  will  make  the  pres- 
ent elaborate  biography  of  the  great  Queen  a  particularly  interesting 
book  to  many  readers  in  this  country.  Their  interest  will  doubtless  be 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  author,  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  has  recently  been 
lecturing  at  our  chief  universities.  The  editor  of  the  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  "  needs  no  introduction,  however ;  and  a  book,  which 
in  its  inception  and  execution  closely  parallels  in  some  important  re- 
spects his  well-known  "Life  of  William  Shakespeare,"  would  have  been 
sure  of  readers  even  if  it  had  dealt  with  a  less  attractive  subject. 

If  to  some  persons  it  should  seem  strange  that  a  scholar  rather  than 
a  more  specifically  public  man  should  have  undertaken  the  biography  of 
a  queen  so  predominantly  influential  in  the  political  sphere,  such  doubters 
may  be  pointed  to  the  facts  that  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  edition  and  continua- 
tion of  the  fascinating  autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher  bury,  and 
elsewhere,  has  shown  his  entire  competence  to  deal  with  political  mat- 
ters, and  that  as  editor  of  the  great  Dictionary  he  has  had  an  excellent 
training  for  almost  every  form  of  biographical  and,  indeed,  of  historical 
composition.  Besides,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  the  un- 
trained writer  with  wide  practical  experience  in  a  particular  sphere  often 
surpasses  the  trained  writer  with  little  practical  experience,  provided  the 
latter  possesses,  in  addition  to  his  training  and  scholarship,  a  good  stock 
of  common  sense.  Hence  it  need  surprise  no  one  to  find  that  the  author 
of  the  admirably  thorough  article  on  the  little-read  poet,  John  Lydga^e, 
in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  is  the  same  person  as  the 
writer  of  the  exhaustive  article  on  Queen  Victoria  in  the  third  supple- 
mentary volume  of  that  truly  monumental  work. 

This  biography,  as  Mr.  Lee  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  based  upon 
the  last-named  article.  The  latter  was  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  the 
patron  of  the  Dictionary,  the  late  George  Smith.     Mr.  Lee  went  at  his 

1  Queen  Victoria,  a  Biography.  By  Sidney  Lee,  editor  of  "The  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography."  With  portraits,  facsimile,  and  map.  New  York,  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1903. 
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task  with  misgivings,  but  his  article  was  most  favorably  received,  and  a 
desire  was  expressed  for  its  publication  in  book  form.  Compliance  with 
this  desire  was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  in  the  article  the  biog- 
rapher could  not  make  use  of  much  of  the  illustrative  material  he  had 
gathered.  We  now  have  this  and  recently  acquired  material  incorpo- 
rated in  a  stout  volume;  the  wide  range  of  Mr.  Lee's  researches  being 
fairly  indicated  by  his  bibliographical  appendix,  supplemented  by 
passages  in  his  preface. 

Not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  biography  is  the  analytical  ta- 
ble of  contents,  which  follows  the  serviceable  plan  adopted  in  the  "Life 
of  William  Shakespeare  "  and  gives  a  synopsis  of  the  forty -nine  chapters 
and  the  four  appendices.  These  appendices  describe,  or,  rather,  enumer- 
ate, the  Queen's  descendants,  her  portraits,  the  published  sources  of  in- 
formation on  which  the  biography  is  based,  and  the  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  British  Empire  between  1837,  the  date  of  the  Queen's  accession, 
and  1901,  the  date  of  her  death.  A  usefully  full  index  concludes  the 
work.  To  the  credit  of  the  author  and  his  publishers  it  should  be  said 
that  they  have  avoided  the  current  fashion  of  over-illustrating,  and  have 
confined  themselves  to  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  of  seventy-eight,  to  a  facsimile  of  her  letter  inviting  Disraeli  to 
form  his  ministry  of  1874,  to  representations  of  the  Jubilee  Medal  of 
1897,  and  to  a  map  of  the  Empire  in  1901. 

The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  Victoria's  life  before  she  succeeded 
to  the  crown,  and,  although  strictly  speaking  only  a  prologue,  are  as  in- 
teresting as  any  in  the  volume.  A  few  paragraphs  about  her  remote 
ancestry  bring  us  to  the  curious  situation  of  the  family  of  her  grand- 
father, George  III,  in  the  year  1817.  That  domestic  monarch  had  been 
blessed  with  fifteen  children,  only  two  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy. 
Of  the  survivors  only  one  had  died  under  thirty ;  yet  on  the  death  in 
1817  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe-Coburg,  only  child  of  the  Prince 
Eegent  and  the  subject  of  Southey's  noble  funeral  ode,  it  appeared  that 
the  Crown  had  not  a  single  legitimate  representative  in  the  third  gener- 
ation. Of  George's  seven  adult  sons  three,  Mr.  Lee  informs  us,  were 
bachelors,  and  the  remainder  were  either  childless  or  without  lawful  is- 
sue ;  of  the  King's  five  surviving  daughters,  three  were  married  but  with- 
out living  issue,  and  two  were  unmarried.  It  was  an  extraordinary  case 
of  race  suicide  at  the  very  top;  and  it  was  imperatively  necessary  to 
take  preventive  steps  of  more  potency  than  writing  letters  or  preaching 
sermons  of  warning.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  brides  forthwith  for 
the  three  middle-aged  unmarried  sons. 
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The  latter  stepped  forward  bravely  to  their  fates,  and  by  the  eleventh 
of  the  following  June  all  three  had  been  married  to  German  ladies  of 
suitable  ranks.  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of  Kent,  aged  fifty,  took  for 
his  bride  the  widowed  sister  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  Mary 
Louisa  Victoria,  Dowager  Princess  of  Leiningen,  aged  thirty -two.  The 
Duke  had  had  a  bad  education  in  Hanover,  had  failed  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  had  contracted  debts  that  forced  him  to  live  outside  of 
England.  His  wife  was  a  homely,  domestic  person,  chiefly  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  her  numerous  relatives  among  the  smaller  German  rulers. 
The  newly-married  pair  went  to  England,  were  remarried  there,  and 
were  then  forced  by  pecuniary  difficulties  and  family  slights  to  return 
to  Germany.  The  impending  birth  of  a  child  who  might  be  the  heir  to 
the  throne  drove  them  back  to  English  soil,  and  at  Kensington,  on  May 
24,  1819,  a  daughter  was  born  to  them  who  was  destined  to  pay  her 
father's  debts  and  inherit  his  devotion  to  the  British  army,  as  well  as  to 
cherish  in  full  measure  her  mother's  absorption  in  the  Saxe-Coburg  fam- 
ily in  all  its  ramifications.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  daughter  was 
the  future  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  age  of  one  month  the  Princess  was  baptized  with  appropriate 
ceremonies,  one  of  her  sponsors  being  the  Czar  Alexander  I,  after  whom 
she  was  named  Alexandrina.  The  Prince  Regent,  soon  to  be  known  as 
George  IV,  wished  this  to  be  the  only  name ;  but  the  Duke  of  Kent  re- 
quested that  a  second  be  added,  and  some  argument  ensued  between  the 
acting  head  of  the  kingdom  and  the  head  of  the  little  family.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  father  urged  the  name  Elizabeth,  and,  had  he  pre- 
vailed, Queen  Victoria,  who  detested  her  virgin  predecessor,  would  prob- 
ably have  been  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Second.  But  the  Regent 
insisted  on  the  name  Victoria,  the  third  name  of  the  infant's  mother. 
Thus  with  some  difficulty  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Victoria  began  her 
career  as  a  definitely  designated  individual.  She  was  for  some  years 
known  familiarly  as  'Drina,  and  it  was  at  first  hard  for  her  future  sub- 
jects to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  then  foreign  appellation,  Victoria,  in 
spite  of  its  auspiciousness. 

The  vaccination  of  the  Princess  was  perhaps  more  important  than 
her  christening,  for  it  helped  to  make  popular  an  operation  lying  under 
the  ban  of  suspicion.  Of  more  romantic  and  dramatic  interest  is  the 
fact  that  during  the  summer  of  1819  Victoria's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg- Saalf  eld  (afterward  Gotha),  was  presented  by  his  Duchess,  who 
had  been  waited  upon  by  the  same  German  accoucheuse  that  had  attended 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  a  second  son,  Albert,  destined  to  be  no  less 
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a  personage  than  the  Prince  Consort.  But,  after  all,  death  lends  Mr. 
Lee's  early  pages  more  dramatic  interest  than  life  does.  Before  the 
Princess  was  a  year  old  her  father  and  her  grandfather  George  III  were 
dead;  her  uncle,  the  Prince  Eegent,  had  become  George  IV;  and  only 
two  other  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  of  Clarence,  neither  of  whom 
seemed  likely  to  have  lawful  heirs,  stood  between  the  little  child  and 
the  crown. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  our  biographer  and  his  readers  to  continue 
following  his  narrative  so  closely.  It  must  suffice  to  remark  that  he 
brings  before  us  very  clearly  the  pecuniary  and  family  embarrassments 
that  hampered  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  rearing  her  daughter,  that  he 
gives  an  attractive  description  of  the  childhood  of  the  Princess,  and  that, 
without  departing  from  the  tone  of  a  scholarly  memoir,  he  manages  to 
maintain  with  ease  the  interest  of  his  opening  chapter.  One  of  the  most 
important  influences  in  the  life  of  the  future  Queen  undoubtedly  pro- 
ceeded from  her  mother's  brother,  Prince  Leopold,  later  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, whose  devotion  to  his  niece's  welfare  was  unselfish  and  intelli- 
gent. Her  governess,  Fraulein,  afterward  Baroness,  Lehzen,  also  counted 
for  not  a  little  in  her  development,  and  all  her  teachers  seem  to  have 
been  conscientious.  They  appear  to  have  kept  their  little  pupil  simple 
and  unaffected,  and  to  have  trained  her  well  in  music,  dancing,  games 
and  exercises,  and  in  the  modern  languages.  They  would  not  let  her 
read  novels,  and  unfortunately  they  could  not  develop  in  her  much  of  a 
liking  for  other  forms  of  literature.  As  Mr.  Lee  frankly  tells  us,  "  first- 
rate  literature  never  greatly  appealed  to  her. "  She  did  read  novels  later, 
enjoying  most  those  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford ;  but  "  on  the  whole,  she 
regarded  novel-reading  as  a  dangerous  distraction  from  the  solemn  inter- 
ests of  life."  Her  own  literary  efforts,  such  as  "Leaves  from  a  Journal 
of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,"  furnish  her  biographer  with  no  occasion 
for  rhapsody,  but  he  remarks  that  she  could  criticise  with  shrewdness 
such  a  novel  as  "  Middlemarch."  He  might  have  added  that,  along  with 
a  very  different  sort  of  woman,  Harriet  Martineau,  she  thought  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "Dred  "  an  improvement  on  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

In  1830  the  Princess,  who  the  year  before  had  attended  her  first 
Court  function  in  company  with  the  interesting  little  Queen  of  Portugal, 
became  heir  presumptive,  the  Duke  of  York  and  George  IV  having  died, 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  having  ascended  the  throne  as  William  IV, 
without  living  legitimate  children.  Parliament  was  now  forced  to  take 
more  cognizance  of  her  existence ;  and  the  situation  of  herself  and  her 
mother  was  ameliorated.     Unfortunately,  however,  to  apply  Mr.  Lee's 
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own  words,  the  throne  which  had  lately  been  filled  by  an  imbecile  and 
by  a  profligate  was  now  filled  by  a  King  who  was  thought  to  be  little 
better  than  a  buffoon.  Certainly  the  conduct  of  William  IV  toward  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  his  own  sister-in-law  and  the  mother  of  his  probable 
successor,  is  in  part  explicable  if  we  view  the  monarch  in  this  unfavor- 
able light ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  man  who  at  a  state  banquet  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  denounce  and  upbraid  the  mother  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  daughter  and  of  many  of  that  daughter's  future  courtiers  was 
more  of  a  boor  than  of  a  buffoon.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  had  not  laid  herself  open  to  criticism  in  ways  that  need 
not  be  discussed  here;  but  only  to  point  the  morals  that  Mr.  Lee's  vol- 
ume is  continually  pointing  —  to  wit,  that  the  lot  of  those  in  high 
places  is  frequently  far  from  enviable,  and  that  Queen  Victoria's  long 
reign  wrought  beneficent  changes  not  merely  in  the  morals  but  also  in 
the  manners  of  the  English  Court.  Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  praise  that 
has  already  been  given,  it  may  not  be  ungracious  to  remark  that  in  his 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Princess  as  heir-presumptive,  the  biographer  is 
a  little  too  minute  in  his  description  of  the  visits  paid  by  Victoria  and 
her  mother  to  the  houses  of  various  noblemen.  Some  of  these  "social 
events  "  —  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  chapters  —  might  well  have  been 
relegated  to  footnotes,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  note  that 
gives  an  extract  from  Robert  Lowe's  amusing  macaronic  poem  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Oxford.  "  Royal  progresses  "  was  the 
name  derisively  given  by  William  IV  to  these  excursions,  which  were 
shrewdly  designed  to  familiarize  the  young  heiress  with  the  couDtry 
and  the  people  she  was  to  govern ;  but  we  sympathize  rather  with  the 
child  who  was  obliged  to  sit  through  long  late  dinners  than  with  the 
constitutional  monarch  who  was  powerless  to  stop  proceedings  that  were 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  him. 

William  IV  died  early  in  the  morning  of  June  20,  1837.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Howley,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  two  years  before  at 
her  confirmation  had  fairly  frightened  the  young  Princess  by  his  dis- 
course on  her  future  responsibilities,  at  once  set  out  with  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain to  inform  the  new  sovereign  that  those  responsibilities  now  con- 
fronted her.  She  received  the  intelligence  with  great  dignity,  and 
maintained  her  composure  when  a  few  hours  later  she  met  the  Privy 
Council.  Her  lack  of  beauty  and  her  diminutive  stature  seem  to  have 
passed  unnoticed,  so  exquisitely  modulated  was  the  voice  with  which 
she  read  the  speech  already  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  favorable 
impression  thus  created  was  on  the  whole  supported  during  the  various 
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public  ceremonies  that  followed,  and  the  chivalrous  loyalty  of  her  sub- 
jects was  at  once  secured  to  the  girl  Queen. 

Although  she  showed  in  various  small  ways,  especially  in  her  man- 
agement of  the  details  of  Court  life,  that  she  enjoyed  the  authority  so 
early  thrust  upon  her,  the  new  ruler  found  herself  quite  as  much  of  a 
pupil  as  she  had  ever  been.  Her  tutor  in  the  art  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment was  the  Whig  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  already 
been  two  years  in  power.  This  able,  but  rather  cynical,  statesman  stands 
out  most  pleasantly  from  Mr.  Lee's  pages.  To  avoid  complications  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  Queen's  private  secretary,  and  so  became  an 
inmate  of  her  Court;  instructing  her  in  the  morning,  and  riding  and 
dining  with  her  later  in  the  day.  As  she  had  inherited  liberal  political 
sentiments  from  her  father,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  her,  in  spite 
of  her  tendency  to  self-assertiveness,  to  become  greatly  attached  to  her 
Whig  mentor.  She  was  also  attached  to  Baron  Stockmar,  whom  King 
Leopold  had  sent  over  to  superintend  her  political  education ;  but  that 
English  jealousy  of  foreign  interference  in  the  sphere  of  politics  which 
was  to  embitter  the  life  of  the  Prince  Consort  at  once  made  itself  felt, 
and  Stockmar  was  on  the  whole  muzzled. 

The  Queen  strove  to  regard  herself  as  a  strictly  limited  monarch,  but 
her  relations  with  petty  German  rulers  made  the  task  a  hard  one,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  by  the  operation  of  the  Salic  Law  the  sovereignty 
of  Hanover  had  passed  from  her  to  her  uncle,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land. Perhaps  if  she  had  been  of  a  less  affectionate  nature,  she  would 
have  lent  less  heed  to  the  counsels  and  desires  of  her  relatives,  and  be- 
come resignedly  passive  to  the  advice  of  her  ministers;  but  while  such 
a  consummation  might  more  than  once  have  benefited  England  and  the 
world,  one  finds  it  hard  to  wish  that  she  had  been  a  whit  less  consider- 
ate of  the  ties  of  blood.  A  letter  to  her  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
the  greeting  she  gave  him  when  he  waited  on  her  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  make  one  of  Mr.  Lee's  footnotes  equal  in 
human  interest  to  any  page  of  his  text,  and  explain  in  part  the  hold  that 
Queen  Victoria  acquired  upon  her  subjects  and  upon  millions  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world.  The  woman  underneath  the  queen 
was  visible  from  first  to  last. 

The  first  year  of  Victoria's  rule  was  marked  by  a  general  election, 
which  returned  Melbourne  and  the  Whigs  to  power,  in  spite  of  the  capi- 
tal made  by  the  Tories  of  the  Queen's  subjection  to  their  rivals.  Mr. 
Lee  notes  that  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  Benjamin  Disraeli,  des- 
tined to  be  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  minister,  first  secured  a  seat,  and 
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that  his  future  rival,  Gladstone,  was  returned  for  the  third  time  for 
Newark.  Both  were  Tories,  but  Gladstone's  subsequent  change  of  front 
scarcely  warrants  Mr.  Lee's  use  of  the  phrase,  "the  apparent  strength  of 
his  convictions."  The  biographer  is  much  more  happily  inspired  in  his 
brief  discussion  of  Lord  Durham's  Eeport,  which  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  Queen's  reign  "proved  that  the  grant  of  self-government  to  British 
colonies  was  the  sole  safeguard  of  a  permanent  colonial  empire,  and  that 
allegiance  to  the  throne  voluntarily  resting  on  the  natural  patriotic  sen- 
timent of  the  colonists,  and  on  no  prescribed  or  compulsory  obligations, 
was  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only  practicable,  link  wherewith  to  bind 
the  distant  dependencies  of  a  monarchy  to  the  mother  country." 

The  irony  of  history  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  conse- 
quences of  that  Canadian  Bevolution  which  seemed  an  inauspicious  be- 
ginning for  a  young  Queen's  reign  and  embarrassed  a  much  more  ex- 
perienced politician  —  to  wit,  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  abortive  uprising 
clinched,  as  it  were,  the  lesson  taught  two  generations  before  by  the 
American  Be  volution,  and  laid,  through  Durham's  Beport,  the  broad 
basis  on  which  the  modern  British  Empire  was  to  be  reared.  The  rear- 
ing of  that  empire  was  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Queen's  long  reign;  and  although,  as  Mr.  Lee  points  out,  she  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  specially  influential  in  its  upbuilding,  the  intense 
loyalty  to  her  person  that  animated  her  widely-distributed  subjects,  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  years  of  her  reign,  will  always  make  her  name 
a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  Greater  Britain.  It  matters  little 
whether  on  a  nearer  view  we  are  forced  to  smile  at  the  innocent  vanity 
that  made  her  a  willing  victim  to  Disraeli's  blandishments,  when  he  se- 
cured for  her  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  Perhaps  it  will  matter  just 
as  little  that  at  the  time  of  her  death  another  subtle  politician,  in  whom 
she  too  blindly  confided,  plunged  her  Empire  into  a  war  deemed  un- 
righteous by  a  large  portion  of  Christendom  and  rife  with  consequences 
that  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  The  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  will  always 
be  invested  with  an  imperial  dignity  of  a  far  higher  type  than  that  with 
which  Disraeli's  imagination  busied  itself — the  dignity  of  almost  un- 
limited benevolence  and  of  responsive  loyalty  so  adequately  celebrated 
in  the  stately  verses  of  Tennyson,  so  grievously  travestied  in  the  shrill 
outbursts  of  some  of  his  successors. 

The  Queen's  coronation  took  place  a  little  more  than  a  year  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  was  a  gorgeous  affair,  although  somewhat 
marred  by  lack  of  rehearsal.  Mr.  Lee  chronicles  many  interesting 
events  of  the  day ;  but  most  readers  will  forget  them  and  will  remember 
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only  the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  she  could,  Queen  Victoria  "doffed  her 
splendors  in  order  to  give  her  pet  spaniel,  Dash,  its  afternoon  bath." 
That  such  an  innocent  girl  should  a  few  months  later  have  been  led  by 
injudicious  advice  to  err  so  grievously  in  connection  with  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Lady  Flora  Hastings  moves  our  indignation.  Fortunately, 
the  scandal  soon  subsided  and  is  now  practically  forgotten;  but,  com- 
bined with  the  Queen's  unwillingness  to  entertain  Peel's  suggestion  that 
changes  should  be  made  in  "  the  female  constitution  of  her  household  " 
—  she  was  surrounded  by  Whig  ladies < — it  made  the  year  1839  a  crit- 
ical one  for  the  new  reign.  It  is  now  more  or  less  amusing  to  read  of 
Tory  attacks  upon  a  sovereign  who  was  later  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the 
party,  and  to  note  that  the  headstrong  action  of  a  mere  girl  prevented 
Peel  from  forming  a  ministry  and  gave  Melbourne  a  new  lease  of  power. 
But  sixty-four  years  ago  these  things  seemed  serious  enough  —  a  Whig 
member  of  Parliament  actually  fought  a  duel  with  a  Tory  member  who 
had  reflected  on  the  Queen's  Whig  proclivities  —  and  trivial  and  per- 
sonal matters  will  continue  to  be  determining  elements  in  politics,  at 
least  until  the  advent  of  the  millennium. 

It  would  be  going  too  far,  perhaps,  to  say  that  our  biographer's 
eighth  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "Marriage,"  is  as  romantic  as  though 
it  were  the  last  one  of  an  old-fashioned  novel ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  easily  holds  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
it  deals  with  a  love  as  true  as  was  ever  depicted  in  a  story  or  experi- 
enced in  a  cottage.  The  Queen  was  at  first  disinclined  to  think  of  mat- 
rimony; but  her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  had  picked  out  Prince  Albert  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  for  her  future  husband  when  the  two  were  babies, 
and  he  was  determined  to  have  his  way.  There  were  other  suitors,  but 
they  had  no  such  backers  as  King  Leopold  and  Baron  Stockmar.  The 
wily  diplomats  sent  the  Prince  and  his  elder  brother  to  Windsor  in  Oc- 
tober, 1839,  and  five  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  young  men  the  Queen 
offered  herself  to  the  right  one.  Both  Prince  and  Queen  had  succumbed 
to  a  case  of  genuine  love  almost  at  first  sight,  and  Victoria  had  con- 
cluded that  Albert  "  would  never  have  presumed  to  take  such  a  liberty  " 
as  to  offer  himself  to  the  Queen  of  England.  The  news  of  the  match 
was  received  by  her  subjects  with  mixed  feelings;  but  Daniel  O'Connell 
at  least  was  enthusiastic  enough  to  drown  many  murmurs.  Ten  days 
before  her  engagement,  if  we  may  trust  Mr.  Lee's  dates,  the  Irish  orator, 
in  a  speech  at  Bandon,  wished,  amid  immense  cheering  and  laughter, 
that  she  might  have  as  many  children  as  his  grandmother  had  —  two 
and  twenty.     Future  Parliaments  were  to  groan  at  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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viding  for  the  Queen's  nine  children  and  for  some  of  her  numerous  grand- 
children. Loyal  Britons  should  shudder  to  think  what  capital  the  Kadi- 
cals  might  have  made  had  O'Connell's  wish  come  true.  Ireland  might  long 
since  have  had  Home  Kule  and  Great  Britain  a  republican  government. 

The  Queen,  however,  did  not  need  the  five  hundred  thousand  Irish 
bayonets  O'Connell  offered  her,  for  her  own  deep  affection  enabled  her 
to  withstand  the  criticism  and  opposition  caused  by  her  engagement. 
She  wished  to  have  the  Prince  made  a  King-Consort;  but  this  was  im- 
possible, and  many  slights  were  put  upon  her  and  her  betrothed,  both  in 
the  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  matters  of  pecuniary 
allowance  and  of  precedence.  Finally  the  Queen  by  her  own  act  gave 
the  husband  she  married  on  February  10,  1840,  the  place  next  to  her- 
self on  all  public  occasions;  but  she  was  destined  to  feel  chagrined 
more  than  once  when  Continental  sticklers  for  ceremony  insisted  on 
treating  him  as  a  mere  German  princeling. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  in  any  detail  Mr.  Lee's  impartial 
chapter  descriptive  of  Prince  Albert's  equivocal  position.  The  world  has 
long  since  acknowledged  that  he  was  entirely  worthy  of  his  wife's  devo- 
tion, even  if  it  feels  that  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  widow's  loyalty 
to  his  memory  had  been  content  to  express  itself  in  fewer  memorial 
tributes.  There  is  no  more  need  to  idealize  him  into  a  modern  King 
Arthur  than  there  was  for  Tennyson  to  convert  King  Arthur  into  a  me- 
diaeval Prince  Consort.  The  Prince  was  everything  he  should  have  been, 
except  attractive  and  pliable.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  unmagnetic  as 
John  Quincy  Adams.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  playing  the 
part  of  a  figure-head  in  his  wife's  kingdom.  His  political  ambitions, 
while  scarcely  blameworthy,  were  not  pursued  with  tact;  and  although 
he  ultimately  became  in  reality  joint  ruler  with  the  Queen,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  this  important  station  was  worth  the  heartaches  and 
chagrin  both  were  forced  to  pay  for  it.  The  efforts  of  the  Queen  to 
push  him  forward  were  both  inspiring  and  pathetic,  but  sometimes 
verged  upon  the  ridiculous,  as  when  poor  old  Wordsworth,  as  the  story 
goes,  was  commanded  to  write  an  ode  on  the  installation  of  the  Prince 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  forced  to  get  his 
son-in-law,  Edward  Quillinan,  to  write  it  for  him. 

The  chief  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  royal  pair  was  Lord  Palmerston. 
Attempts  were  made  on  the  Queen's  life,  children  were  born  to  her  in 
quick  succession,  ministers  were  changed,  royal  journeys  were  made  on 
new  railroads  or  across  the  Channel,  foreign  sovereigns  visited  the  Eng- 
lish court,  revolutions  on  the  Continent  swept  relatives  and  friends  from 
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their  thrones ;  but  nothing,  it  would  seem,  made  the  Queen  and  her  hus- 
band long  forget  that  the  brusque,  self-opinionated,  popular  statesman, 
whether  in  office  or  out,  could  at  any  moment  either  thwart  their  most 
cherished  schemes  or  make  carrying  them  out  so  disagreeable  as  to  de- 
prive their  triumphs  of  much  of  the  anticipated  resulting  pleasure.  Pal- 
inerston  had  been  the  pupil  of  Canning,  had  been  long  in  office,  and  had 
taken  foreign  affairs  under  his  charge.  But  it  was  precisely  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  in  which  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  were  most  in- 
terested ;  and  their  German  connections  and  proclivities  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  sympathize  with  Palmerston's  desire  to  impose  English 
constitutional  principles  on  European  States.  The  royal  marriage  had 
scarcely  taken  place  before  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  taught  his 
mistress  and  her  husband  how  powerless  a  minister  can  render  a  consti- 
tutional monarch.  The  Queen  was  vehemently  opposed  to  the  crushing 
of  the  rebel  Egyptian  Viceroy,  Mehemet  Ali,  by  English  arms,  because 
it  seemed  plain  that  such  a  step  would  bring  on  a  war  with  France,  to 
whose  sovereign,  Louis  Philippe,  she  was  bound  by  many  ties.  Pal- 
merston  persisted  in  his  course,  and  war  with  France  was  averted  only 
by  Louis  Philippe's  unwillingness  to  fight. 

Palmerston's  conduct  did  not,  however,  alienate  the  Queen  from  the 
Whigs.  She  was  sincerely  grieved  when  the  general  election  of  1841 
brought  the  Tories  into  power ;  but  she  soon  established  cordial  relations 
with  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Peel,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Peel  was  not  disposed  to  resent  Prince  Albert's  political  ambitions; 
hence  the  Queen's  feelings  as  a  wife  were  soothed,  while  the  births  of 
the  Princess  Royal  and  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  her  the  joys  of 
motherhood.  Shortly  afterward  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
formed  an  attachment  for  that  portion  of  her  kingdom  that  was  destined 
to  be  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  her.  Chartist  agitations  in  Eng- 
land and  growing  disaffection  in  Ireland  doubtless  made  her  loyal, 
homely  Scottish  subjects  all  the  more  attractive ;  but  her  evident  par- 
tiality for  them,  which  extended  even  into  the  ecclesiastical  sphere,  was 
not  altogether  politic. 

Late  in  1845  bad  harvests  and  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  led  Peel 
to  advocate  repeal  of  the  Corn  laws  and  precipitated  strife  among  the 
Tories,  Disraeli  in  especial  rebelling  against  his  leadership  with  a  ve- 
hemence which  the  Queen  reprobated  at  the  time  but  later  sought  to 
excuse.  Peel  resigned  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  summoned  to  form  a 
ministry,  which  meant  a  return  of  Palmerston  to  power.  For  a  time 
the  Queen  was  spared  this  humiliation,  since  Lord  John,  failing  to  se- 
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cure  Peel's  promise  of  support  in  repealing  the  corn  laws  and  also  to  con- 
quer dissensions  in  his  own  party,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  task  to 
which  he  had  been  called.  Peel  returned  to  power,  and  the  Queen,  to 
use  Mr.  Lee's  frank  words,  "identified  herself  almost  recklessly"  with 
his  policy  of  repeal.  When  Melbourne  told  her  that  Peel's  conduct  was 
"damned  dishonest,"  she  bade  her  former  mentor  keep  silence,  being 
probably  more  irritated  by  the  essential  epithet  than  by  the  profane  in- 
tensive accompanying  it.  But  repeal  was  followed  by  Peel's  fall,  and 
in  July,  1846,  Lord  John  formed  his  first  ministry  with  Palmerston  in 
the  Foreign  Office. 

Space  is  wanting  to  describe  the  awkward  situation  in  which  Pal- 
merston rather  inadvertently  placed  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  with 
regard  to  the  Spanish  marriages  of  1846,  which  form  the  main  topic  of 
one  of  Mr.  Lee's  chapters.  The  imbroglio  is  now  practically  forgotten, 
but  it  nearly  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  France,  and  brought 
down  much  contumely  upon  the  Saxe-Coburg  family  —  a  result  naturally 
galling  to  the  Queen  and  her  husband.  Two  years  later  they  were  much 
more  disturbed  by  the  revolutions  that  shook  the  Continent,  especially  by 
that  which  drove  from  his  throne  their  friend  and  former  host,  Louis 
Philippe.  Their  reception  of  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  family  could 
not  have  been  kinder;  and,  when  the  slight  murmurs  of  revolutionary 
propaganda  in  England  had  subsided,  they  could  feel  that,  after  all,  the 
position  of  a  constitutional  ruler  has  its  compensations  for  the  embar- 
rassments that  may  result  from  the  conduct  of  a  self-willed  minister. 

These  embarrassments,  so  far  as  Palmerston  was  concerned,  were 
destined  to  grow  more  acute.  He  sympathized  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Italians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria.  The  Prince  and  the  Queen 
deprecated  Austrian  cruelty,  but  did  not  wish  to  see  their  friend,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  shorn  of  any  of  his  power,  or  indeed  to  see  Italian 
rulers  rudely  disturbed.  In  this  they  were  undoubtedly  reactionary ;  but 
in  their  support  of  Prussia's  aspirations  in  Germany  they  were  more 
clear-sighted  than  their  Foreign  Minister.  There  can  be  little  question, 
too,  that  Palmerston  went  much  too  far  in  acting  without  giving  his 
sovereign  due  notice ;  and  one  can  but  feel  for  the  poor  Queen  when  one 
finds  the  minister  forcing  her  to  copy  out  for  her  royal  correspondents 
letters  with  the  tenor  of  which  she  did  not  agree.  Eemonstrance  was 
attempted,  the  Prince  Consort  actually  having  an  interview  with  Pal- 
merston in  order  to  explain  the  Queen's  grounds  of  complaint;  but  the 
statesman,  while  polite  and  full  of  promises,  did  not  really  mend  his  ways. 

Fortunately    relief    soon  came.     The  Crystal  Palace  had  scarcely 
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closed  its  exhibition  when  the  coup  d'etat  took  place,  and  Palmerston 
committed  England  to  the  cause  of  the  usurping  Napoleon.  Lord  John 
demanded  his  resignation,  and  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  rejoiced  openly. 
But  Palmerston  had  the  ear  of  the  country  and  was  as  dangerous  out  of 
office  as  in  it.  In  just  two  months  and  a  day  he  carried  an  amendment 
against  his  former  colleagues  and  drove  them  from  power.  Then  fol- 
lowed Lord  Derby's  brief  administration  and  the  coalition  ministry  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  latter  period  being  marked  by  the  Queen's  yielding 
to  the  subtle  flatteries  of  Napoleon  III.  Early  in  1855  she  was  forced 
to  accept  Palmerston  as  Prime  Minister  —  a  step  which  would  have 
been  disagreeable  at  any  time,  but  was  rendered  specially  distasteful  be- 
cause it  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  caused  by  the  Crimean 
War.  Against  this  unhappy  contest  she  and  the  Prince  had  struggled 
bravely,  incurring  much  obloquy;  but  Palmerston' s  views,  which  Mr. 
Lee  pronounces  "clearer  and  more  popular,"  had  prevailed,  and  the 
whirligig  of  time  brought  about  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  peace-loving 
Queen  urging  on  her  soldiers  to  defeat  the  armies  of  a  brother  and  a 
Christian  monarch,  and  relying  on  the  advice  of  Palmerston  and  the 
material  support  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  year  1857  was  marked  by  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Early  the  next 
year  Palmerston  was  forced  to  resign,  owing  to  opposition  to  a  bill  occa- 
sioned by  Orsini's  attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon.  As  with  prac- 
tically all  her  prime  ministers,  except  Gladstone,  the  Queen  for  the 
moment  was  loath  to  part  with  the  minister  in  power,  even  when  that 
minister  was  Palmerston ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  Lord  Derby 
formed  his  second  cabinet.  The  chief  act  of  the  new  administration 
was  to  reorganize  India  by  transferring  the  powers  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  Queen  showed  her  tact  and  her  devel- 
oped statesmanship  by  altering  Lord  Derby's  proclamation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  remove  its  brusqueness  and  to  make  her  new  subjects  feel  that 
their  religions  and  customs  would  be  respected.  If  she  had  been  able 
about  forty  years  later  to  draft  a  certain  proclamation  for  an  American 
President,  perhaps  much  loss  of  blood,  property,  and  happiness  might 
have  been  averted. 

Napoleon's  alliance  with  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  war  with  Austria 
next  furnished  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  espe- 
cially as  they  feared  that  Prussia,  now  connected  with  them  through  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Princess  Eoyal,  might  be  drawn 
into  hostilities.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment was  defeated,  and,  after  some  efforts  to  secure  another  prime  minis- 
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ter,  the  Queen  was  forced  to  call  on  Palrnerston.  The  war  ended  with- 
out involving  Prussia,  but  not  without  involving  the  Queen  in  disputes 
with  her  ministers.  Then,  shortly  after,  came  the  Civil  War  in  this 
country,  with  Palrnerston,  Gladstone,  and  many  other  prominent  Eng- 
lishmen favoring  the  South,  and  the  royal  pair  inclining  to  the  North. 
In  November,  1861,  just  at  the  time  that  Prince  Albert's  health  seemed 
to  be  obviously  failing,  occurred  the  unfortunate  boarding  of  the  "  Trent " 
and  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  England  was  aroused,  and  Pal- 
rnerston drafted  a  despatch  to  Washington  most  peremptory  in  its  terms. 
The  Prince  Consort  roused  himself  to  write  his  last  note,  and  urged 
recasting  the  dispatch  in  a  moderate  tone.  Palrnerston  complied,  and 
Lincoln  and  his  advisers  were  able  to  make  honorable  reparation.  As 
Walt  Whitman,  whom  Mr.  Lee  quotes  at  length,  afterward  exclaimed : 
"This  moment  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  [he  gave  the  Prince  credit  also] 
surely  swung  the  grandest  oscillation  of  modern  history's  pendulum." 

The  Prince  Consort  did  not  live  to  realize  the  good  he  had  wrought. 
tie  died  unexpectedly  on  December  14,  1861,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
whose  existence  was  almost  cut  actually  in  twain  by  the  event.  Both 
were  forty -two  years  old ;  she  survived  him  over  thirty-nine  years,  and 
never  during  that  long  period  ceased  to  mourn  for  him,  even  to  the  point 
of  irritating  her  subjects  by  her  prolonged  seclusion.  It  is  the  Queen 
Victoria  of  this  later  period  that  is,  of  course,  best  known  to  the  public 
of  to-day,  and  probably  it  is  the  Queen  of  this  period  that  most  fully 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  ruler  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  personal  influence.  How  she  conducted  herself  —  some- 
times with  curious  indifference  to  human  rights,  as  in  her  support  of  the 
Eussian  oppressors  of  Poland  in  1863,  sometimes  with  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  best  interests  of  the  world,  as  when  in  1875  she  inter- 
fered to  secure  France  from  being  attacked  by  Germany . —  may  be  read  in 
Mr.  Lee's  later  chapters.  It  has  seemed  best  in  this  article  to  deal  with 
the  earlier  and  less  familiar  period  of  her  long  life,  and  to  endeavor  to 
show  how  interestingly  her  biographer  has  presented  it.  If  a  reader  can 
be  secured  for  the  first  chapters,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  leave  the  book 
unfinished ;  and  although  he  may  at  times  tend  to  grow  indignant  at  the 
Queen's  lack  of  impartiality  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals, 
and  especially  at  her  antipathy  to  Gladstone,  he  will  probably  not  be 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  calm  conclusions  with  regard  to  her  character 
and  reign  presented  by  Mr.  Lee  in  his  last  chapter.  She  was  surely  a 
most  laborious  and  conscientious  sovereign,  and  her  activity  was  on  the 
whole  advantageous.     Her  influence  increased,  although,  as  Mr.  Lee 
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shows,  her  prerogatives  as  monarch  were  diminished  by  the  loss  of  her 
personal  authority  over  the  army,  by  ministerial  distribution  of  titles 
and  honors,  and  in  other  ways.  She  loved  peace  and  was  profoundly 
moved  by  any  form  of  suffering.  Her  tastes  were  simple  and  healthy ; 
her  sentimentality  and  idiosyncrasies  did  little  or  no  harm.  It  mattered 
scarcely  at  all  that  she  did  not  sympathize  with  bishops,  that  she  ab- 
horred strong-minded  women,  that  she  preferred  mediocre  writers  to 
good  ones,  that  she  did  not  give  her  dressmakers  much  cause  for  com- 
placency and  pride.  She  was  a  good  and  true,  although  not  a  great, 
woman,  a  model  wife  and  mother,  and,  partly  through  the  force  of 
circumstances,  an  eminent  queen. 

It  is  needless  to  conclude  by  praising  Mr.  Lee's  book  once  more, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  do  so,  and  almost  obligatory,  in  view  of  the  free  use 
that  has  here  been  made  of  his  pages.  He  has  discharged  his  difficult 
task  with  a  blended  frankness  and  discretion  both  rare  and  admirable. 
His  style  is  as  far  removed  from  rhetorical  extravagance  as  from  unsuit- 
able homeliness,  and  in  but  few  instances  lapses  into  awkwardness. 
Amid  a  multitude  of  dates  and  other  details,  only  an  occasional  trifling 
error  can  be  detected  by  the  eye  of  the  general  reader.  The  Atlantic 
cable  was  not  made  a  success  in  1861;  and  in  view  of  the  number  of 
trained  veterans  on  whom  the  United  States  could  have  relied,  Napoleon 
scarcely  acted  "  pusillanimously  "  when  he  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
demand  that  his  troops  should  withdraw  from  Mexico.  Probably  there 
are  other  statements  that  require  correction  or  lend  themselves  to  con- 
tradiction; but  the  reader  who  is  once  fairly  started  upon  this  excellent 
book  will  doubtless  be  too  wise  to  waste  much  of  his  time  in  trying  to 
discover  them.  W.  P.  Tkent. 
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Opera  in  New  York. 

The  late  P.  T.  Barnum  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  famous  three 
rings  in  circus  performances ;  Mr.  Maurice  Grau,  the  late  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  may  be  said  to  have  enlarged  the  domain  of  oper- 
atic performances  upon  an  equally  magnificent  scale.  Where  is  the  New 
Yorker  who  would  be  content  to-day  with  a  company  confining  itself 
exclusively  to  Italian,  French,  or  German  opera?  Truly,  we  have  be- 
come fastidious  and  exacting.  The  galaxy  of  singers  which  Mr.  Grau 
succeeded  in  bringing  to  this  country,  the  constant  succession  of  operatic 
performances  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  which  he  introduced  — 
where  can  they  be  duplicated?  As  an  illustration,  I  would  here  recall 
the  memorable  "  Gala  Performance  "  given  last  year  in  honor  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  when  one  act  from  "  Tannhauser  "  was  given  in  Ger- 
man, one  act  from  "Aida"  in  Italian,  and  two  acts,  one  each  from 
Bizet's  "Carmen  "  and  Massenet's  "Le  Cid,"  in  French.  The  cast  in- 
cluded twenty-six  singers,  of  whom  three  only  —  Reiss,  Alvarez,  and 
Muhlmann  —  appeared  twice ;  among  the  distinguished  artists  in  the 
cast  being  MM.  Van  Dyck,  Dippel,  Van  Rooy,  Scotti,  Bispham,  and 
Alvarez,  Mmes.  Emma  Eames,  Calve\  Schumann-Heink,  Gadski,  and 
Mile.  Milka  Ternina.  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland,  Poland, 
Italy,  France,  the  United  States,  and  one  or  two  other  countries  were 
represented  in  the  cast. 

But  has  the  standard  of  operatic  performance  kept  pace  with  this  ex- 
tension? It  would  be  contradictory  to  the  law  of  compensation  to  ex- 
pect this ;  and  a  general  survey  of  the  field  confirms  the  view  that  music- 
ally, as  politically  and  socially,  we  are  in  a  stage  of  transition.  The  old 
and  effete  is  being  weeded  out;  the  new  has  not  yet  become  firmly 
rooted.  To  be  more  specific,  art,  in  the  national  sense,  is  slowly  but 
surely  becoming  extinct.  Here  and  there,  efforts  are  being  made  artifi- 
cially to  revive  and  to  stimulate  it ;  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  as 
in  Russia  and  Bohemia,  pronounced  national  characteristics  are  still  de- 
36 
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veloped,  although  a  new  form  of  art  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  evolved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  Eichard  Wagner,  which  is  by  no  means 
strictly  national,  but  universal,  in  its  signification,  is  as  yet  but  imper- 
fectly understood.  A  vivid  illustration  of  this  truth  is  furnished  by  the 
exponents  of  the  so-called  "Veristic  School,"  who  do  not  evince  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  artistic  fabric 
of  Wagner  has  been  reared.  Puccini,  whose  operas,  "  La  Tosca "  and 
"La  Boheme,"  were  so  frequently  performed  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  has,  it  is  true,  endeavored  in  his  orchestral  accompaniment 
to  follow  the  action  closely  and  consistently.  He  is  a  master  of  orches- 
tral coloring,  and  here  and  there  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  pow- 
erful and  convincing  effect.  But  his  selection  of  subjects,  particularly 
as  regards  "La  Tosca,"  is  so  unfortunate,  and  the  recurrence  of  themes 
eloquently  reminiscent  of  "  Frau  Venus "  and  her  happy  train  is  so  fre- 
quent, that  the  favorable  impression  produced  by  certain  features  of  his 
work  is  soon  dispelled. 

The  same  statement  applies  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  artistic  inter- 
pretation. The  opera  of  Italy  and  France  was  distinctively  national. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  almost  as  much  of  a 
national  institution  as  the  Church  or  the  State.  It  was  in  closest  touch 
with  the  people,  and  its  bearing  upon  current  events  was  regarded  as 
most  important.  Thus  there  arose  whole  dynasties  of  singers,  who  per- 
petuated the  traditions  of  artistic  interpretation,  which  they  imbibed, 
one  might  almost  say,  in  their  infancy.  Their  speech,  deportment, 
ideas,  and  associations  were  from  earliest  childhood  intimately  related  to 
their  artistic  life.  In  covering  more  ground,  as  our  singers  do  to-day, 
localization  and  concentration  have  been  lost;  and,  in  truth,  the  condi- 
tions which  fostered  them  no  longer  exist.  Consequently,  the  intensity 
and  vividness  of  interpretation,  which  made  an  Italian  opera  frequently 
give  the  impression  that  the  actual  story  of  the  plot  was  then  and  there 
for  the  first  time  enacted,  are  gradually  becoming  extinct.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  the  results  here,  particularly  as  regards  the  later  operas  of  Verdi, 
which  deservedly  maintain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  favor,  were 
fairly  satisfactory.  Despite  the  incongruity  of  its  plot  and  the  rather 
odd  aggregation  of  costumes  brought  upon  the  stage  at  the  Metropolitan 
performance,  even  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,"  revived  after  many  years, 
was  presented  in  a  spirited  and  convincing  fashion. 

Turning  to  the  domain  of  French  opera,  we  find  Meyerbeer  as  the 
chief  representative  of  that  genre.  The  performances  of  "  Le  Prophete  " 
and  "  Les  Huguenots  "  at  the  Metropolitan  were  distinguished  by  many 
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excellent  features,  the  staging  and  costuming  being  good,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  various  roles  most  fortunate.  Yet  here,  also,  vividness 
and  intensity  were  lacking :  the  dramatic  action,  with  some  noteworthy 
exceptions,  was  unconvincing.  Meyerbeer,  the  habitual  punching-bag 
of  embryo  critics,  is  not  to  blame  for  this.  The  fault  lies  with  his  in- 
terpreters ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  personnel  of  our  Metropolitan  troupe 
may,  as  a  whole,  be  accepted  as  representative  of  the  prevailing  standard 
of  excellence,  its  average  performance  fully  bears  out  the  assertion  that 
we  are  in  a  stage  of  transition,  and  that,  as  regards  the  interpretation  of 
operatic  roles  also,  the  scope  of  the  performer  has  been  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  the  standard  of  quality.  Localization  and  concentration  of 
effort  no  longer  exist,  the  performer  being  expected  to  master  every  style 
and  mode  evolved  during  a  century  far  more  prolific  of  musical  achieve- 
ment and  development  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  not  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  works  characterized  by  an  almost  Greek  calm  and  repose.  In 
Mozart,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  composers,  because  his  works  baffle 
all  analysis,  the  musical  forms  are  all-sufficing.  Anything  that  is  added 
is  superfluous  and  mars  their  beauty.  They  may  be  compared  to  the 
statues  of  Greece,  which  may  be  ever  contemplated  anew  with  perfect 
delight.  They  baffle  analysis  as  do  the  crystals  which  Nature  fashions 
in  infinite  variety,  though  each  form  is  complete  and  harmonious  in  it- 
self. To  reincarnate  these  eternally  beautiful  and  harmonious  forms  of 
Mozart,  one  must,  however,  master  the  secret  of  the  rhythm.  That 
alone  is  the  "  open  sesame  "  which  can  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  mod- 
ern Orpheus.  These  phrases,  which  are  so  perfect,  ever  seem  to  be  in 
suspension :  they  are  volatile  and  elusive.  Take  the  rhythm  but  an  iota 
too  fast  or  too  slow,  and  what  happens  ?  Like  the  famous  Prince  Bupert's 
drops,  they  immediately  crumble  into  dust.  The  key  to  the  rhythm 
mastered,  a  close  blending  of  tones  reveals  itself  as  a  requisite.  How- 
ever, it  is  neither  the  legato  nor  the  bel  canto  which  is  here  involved, 
but  something  underlying  all  this,  and  deeper.  It  is  the  psychological 
element  —  an  element  to-day  almost  wholly  disregarded,  although  it 
should  be  the  vital  basis  of  all  investigation  and  of  all  artistic  effort. 
Neither  as  regards  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  nor  "  II  Flauto  Magico  "  were 
efforts  discernible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  music  or  the  mise 
en  scene.  Such  a  performance  as  that  of  "  II  Flauto  Magico  "  is  not 
calculated  to  increase  the  veneration  for  Mozart  or  to  foster  an  appreci- 
ation of  his  work. 

Members  of  the  old  operatic  guard  tell  us  that  "it  was  so  way  back 
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in  '59,  it  has  been  so  since,  and  it  always  will  be  so."  Why  should  it 
be  ?  Conceding  numerous  imperfections  and  inadequacies  in  the  libretto, 
the  opera  could  nevertheless  be  far  more  effectively  rendered  than  here- 
tofore, provided  the  scenic  changes  were  skilfully  executed  and  the 
music  performed  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rhythm.  As  regards 
the  merit  of  the  plot,  that  is  a  matter  of  individual  opinion ;  and  it  may 
be  that  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said  upon  this  subject.  My  only 
contention  here  is  that,  if  an  opera  is  at  all  worthy  of  representation, 
such  representation  should  be  adequate  to  its  artistic  demands.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  conception  or  lack  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
cast  furnished  indisputable  proof  of  the  fact  that  Mozart  is  farther  re- 
moved from  them,  both  in  time  and  in  spirit,  than  any  other  composer. 

That  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
Wagner's  is  still  to  us  the  "Music  of  the  Future."  We  have  not  pro- 
ceeded far  toward  an  ideal  interpretation  of  his  works ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  that  isolated  instances  reveal  an  increasing  insight  into  the 
artistic  intentions  of  the  composer.  The  declamatory  element,  so  essen- 
tial a  feature  of  the  "Cycle,"  though  sometimes  overdone,  is  receiving 
greater  recognition ;  and  the  difficulty  seems  to  lie  in  the  establishment 
of  the  proper  relation  between  this  and  the  lyrical  element.  This  mat- 
ter has  justly  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of  our  mu- 
sical critics  during  the  present  season,  and  has  been  discussed  by  them 
in  detail.  To  enter  upon  it  now  would  involve  an  investigation  far  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  this  paper ;  but  I  here  take  occasion  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  those  representatives  of  the  New  York  press  who 
have  from  time  to  time  agitated  this  important  question,  and  whose 
efforts  during  the  past  generation  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree 
to  the  advancement  of  Wagnerian  art.  It  may  be  in  place,  however,  to 
emphasize  one  important  point :  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  art  are,  in  a  sense,  long-distance  communications,  and,  like 
these,  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  course  of  transmission ;  so  that  it  some- 
times becomes  extremely  difficult  to  say  where  the  trouble  lies,  whether 
in  the  transmitter  or  the  receiver.  I  here  refer  to  the  "  Bayreuth  School " 
and  its  disciples.  A  better  appreciation  of  the  Wagnerian  text  has  at 
last  been  secured.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  that,  and  not  too  hastily  con- 
demn an  exaggeration  of  the  "Sprachaccent,"  or  purely  textual  feature, 
until  we  have  fixed  the  blame  therefor  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

It  is,  therefore,  above  all,  the  dramatic  element  —  that  primary  req- 
uisite which  gives  verity  and  vitality  to  all  artistic  representation  — 
that  does  not  receive  sufficient  justice  at  the  hands  of  our  artistic  expo- 
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nents,  conductors  and  singers  alike.  We  have  had  good* voices  in  plenty 
during  the  season  just  completed.  Where  can  we  find  a  more  brilliant 
array  of  vocal  talent  than  Mmes.  Gadski,  Eames,  Nordica,  Sembrich,  and 
Schumann-Heink,  and  MM.  Scotti,  Van  Eooy,  and  Bispham?  Tenors 
of  the  first  magnitude  are  rare,  and  it  is  said  that  we  have  had  the  best 
obtainable.  Making  due  allowance  for  acknowledged  deficiencies  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  the  troupe,  our  vocal  ensemble,  broadly 
viewed,  has  therefore  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Our  dramatic  ensemble, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  in  many  instances  been  practically  nil. 

As  regards  the  individual  members  of  the  company,  Signor  Scotti 
has  been  almost  uniformly  good  in  all  roles,  excepting  a  few  in  which 
the  lyrical  element  predominates,  such  as  "Don  Carlo"  in  "Ernani." 
The  rich  and  sonorous  voice  of  this  singer,  sympathetic  in  quality  and 
practically  inexhaustible  in  volume,  and  his  eloquence  of  gesture,  dra- 
matic inflection,  and  remarkable  versatility,  in  themselves  constitute  a 
rare  combination  of  excellent  qualities.  More  important,  however,  than 
these  is  the  faculty  of  dramatic  insight  which  Signor  Scotti  possesses, 
and  which  enables  him  as  "  Baron  Scarpia  "  and  "  Comte  de  Nevers  "  to 
exert  so  telling  an  influence  upon  his  environment.  I  am  here  speaking 
of  an  almost  uniformly  excellent  impersonation.  Mmes.  Schumann- 
Heink,  Nordica,  Sembrich,  and  Scheff,  and  MM.  Burgstaller,  Van  Eooy, 
De  Eeszke,  Eeiss,  and  De  Marchi,  as  well  as  several  other  members  of 
the  company,  may  also  be  said  to  possess  this  faculty  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  pick  out  special  instances  of 
high  dramatic  achievement,  as  exemplified  in  the  inimitable  "  Mime  " 
of  Eeiss  and  the  powerfully  characteristic  portrayal  of  "  Kurvenal "  by 
Van  Eooy.  Nevertheless,  one  fact  stands  out  conspicuous:  the  tout 
ensemble,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  was  wofully  deficient.  It  is  due  to  this 
fact  that  the  masterpieces  of  Meyerbeer  and  of  Wagner  are  spun  out  to 
an  interminable  length,  with  the  result  that  our  patrons  of  the  opera  ex- 
patiate upon  the  "  heaviness  "  of  Wagnerian  music.  With  greater  dra- 
matic intensity,  vigor,  and  motion,  in  text,  tone,  and  accompaniment, 
it  may  be  eventually  possible  after  a  Wagnerian  performance  to  get  home 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

It  is  fortunate  that  at  this  juncture  there  has  been  selected  to  sway 
the  operatic  destinies  of  New  York  a  man  whose  antecedents  would  seem 
especially  to  qualify  him  for  the  task.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  once 
for  all,  that  the  primary  requirement  is  dramatic  unity.  In  order  that 
this  aim  shall  be  realized,  we  must  have  a  constellation  of  "stars,"  but 
of  "fixed  stars."     It  is  doubtful  whether  the  public  will  be  content  to 
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return  to  one-ring  performances ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  German, 
French,  and  Italian  opera  should  not  be  given  as  heretofore.  Neverthe- 
less, in  order  that  great  ends  shall  be  attained,  some  sacrifices  must  be 
brought.     Let  us  balance  the  pros  and  cons  involved  in  this  proposition. 

The  present  system  admits  of  more  frequent  changes  of  cast,  and  in 
this  way  new  artists  may  be  from  time  to  time  brought  before  the  foot- 
lights. Variety  has  its  charm,  but  on  the  operatic  stage  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  many  other  far  more  important  considerations.  Were  this 
variety  to  include  striking  originality  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
individual' artist  occasionally  introduced  to  our  public,  much  might  be 
said  in  its  favor.  But  how  rarely  is  this  met  with !  Marianne  Brandt, 
in  some  respects  the  most  gifted  and  versatile  artist  of  her  generation, 
was  by  no  means  a  beautiful  woman ;  yet  her  wonderful  spirit  shone 
resplendent  through  everything  that  she  did.  In  her,  it  is  true,  dra- 
matic insight  was  combined  with  a  magnificent  voice.  Yet  the  voice 
itself,  however  perfect  and  beautiful  it  may  be,  and  however  intimately 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  personality  of  the  performer,  is  still  but 
an  instrument.  "The  play's  the  thing."  During  almost  the  entire 
season  the  title-roles  of  the  Wagnerian  operas  and  music-dramas  have 
been  sung  by  an  excellent  tenor  wholly  lacking  in  dramatic  instinct  and 
totally  devoid  of  histrionic  training.  Do  we  realize  that  during  the  en- 
tire recital  of  the  tragic  death  of  Siegmund  by  Brunnhilde,  the  relict  of 
the  deceased,  who  had  been  saved  at  such  imminent  risk  and  great  cost, 
stood  absolutely  motionless,  as  if  awaiting  the  final  signal  of  release 
from  an  invisible  photographer ;  and  that  during  the  climax  of  the  opera 
"Lohengrin,"  where  the  hero  at  last  conforms  to  Elsa's  perfectly  natural 
womanly  curiosity  to  know  something  about  him,  the  same  lady  main- 
tained an  equally  impassive  attitude,  expressing  neither  surprise  nor  re- 
gret? What  vocal  excellences  or  personal  charm  can  atone  for  such  a 
lamentable  deficiency  in  the  primary  requisite  of  the  stage  ? 

Granted,  however,  that  it  were  possible  under  the  present  system  to 
obtain  from  time  to  time  admirable  impersonations  of  leading  roles, 
would  this  compensate  for  the  lack  of  a  splendid  ensemble  under  the 
supervision  of  a  first-rate  stage-manager  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
best  musical  director  obtainable,  capable  of  indicating  the  proper  tempo, 
the  slightest  deviation  from  which  completely  mars  the  effect  of  a  mu- 
sical composition  ?  There  is  much  less  choice  in  the  selection  of  tempi 
in  music  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  it  devolves  upon  the  director 
to  indicate  with  his  baton  the  inviolable  subdivisions  of  the  rhythm. 
To-day  our  orchestral  leaders  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  several 
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singers,  who  can  either  fall  into  a  jog-trot,  or  race  at  will.  Many  nu- 
ances, bearing  upon  expression  and  phrasing,  are  permissible ;  but  the 
method  of  trifling  with  the  minute  details  of  the  rhythm,  almost  uni- 
versally in  vogue  to-day,  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  an  actor  were  to  dissect 
each  word  of  his  text  not  only  into  its  component  letters,  but  into  the 
phonetic  constituents  upon  which  these  are  based.  With  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  company,  aiming,  above  all,  at  vivid  dramatic  in- 
terpretation and  at  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  ensemble,  the  "heavi- 
ness "  of  Wagner  would  soon  vanish.  Were  it  possible  occasionally  to 
have  visiting  artists  of  pronounced  individuality,  who  would  readily  fall 
into  their  places  in  the  cast,  a  greater  variety  could  be  secured.  On  the 
whole,  dramatic  verity  in  word,  music,  and  gesture,  even  with  a  certain 
uniformity  of  color,  is  preferable  to  the  present  system;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  establishment  of  this,  many  artistic  values  which 
to-day  obtain  will  in  a  very  short  time  come  to  be  regarded  as  fictitious. 
Yet,  even  as  regards  the  occasional  introduction  of  new  talent,  the 
outlook  would  be  far  more  favorable  than  might  appear  at  a  first  glance. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  singers,  and  espe- 
cially of  good  tenors,  abroad.  We  have  now  a  school  of  opera  in  this 
city,  and  many  of  our  young  aspirants  to  fame  would  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  they  can  do.  What  splendid  encouragement 
would  the  prospect  of  a  d£but  at  the  Metropolitan  afford  these  young 
people !  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Was  it  not  upon  the  stage  of 
Gotham  that  Madame  Malibran,  perhaps  the  most  gifted  singer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  fame  ?  Was  it  not  from 
here  that  the  "  divine  "  Patti,  at  one  time  the  greatest  exponent  of  the 
bel  canto,  set  out  on  her  tour  of  conquest?  Is  not  the  very  capital  of 
our  State  represented  in  the  annals  of  the  operatic  stage  by  Madame 
Albani?  Continuing  our  quest  "'way  down  East,"  where  can  we  find  a 
finer  "  Isolde  "  than  Madame  Nordica  ?  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for 
a  man  like  Philip  Brozel,  whom  the  German  papers  designate  as  "an 
American  of  the  true  Yankee  grain,"  and  who,  as  "Lohengrin"  and 
"Tristan,"  was  recently  greeted  by  one  of  the  most  music-loving  and 
critical  audiences  of  Europe  "  with  frantic  applause  "  —  why  should  it  be 
necessary  for  him  to  make  his  d^but  in  Budapest?  We  have  had  any 
number  of  importations  from  abroad  —  "court  singers  of  high  repute," 
"idols  of  the  Parisian  public,"  and  pilgrims  from  the  very  Mecca  of  the 
faithful,  Bayreuth.  Yet  it  has  been  demonstrated,  time  and  again,  and 
especially  this  winter,  that  a  European  reputation  is  by  no  means  a  pass- 
port to  American  favor.    Nor  should  it  be.     Instead  of  squandering  vast 
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sums  upon  European  "celebrities,"  who  are  frequently  disappointing,  let 
us  give  our  own  countrymen  a  chance.  This  can  be  done  most  econom- 
ically and  most  thoroughly  when  our  Metropolitan  company  is  estab- 
lished upon  a  permanent  basis. 

As  the  gift  of  artistic  interpretation  is  to-day  not  confined  to  any 
particular  nation,  so  the  development  of  musical  composition  does  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  nationalism.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  to  fos- 
ter native  talent,  creative  as  well  as  interpretative,  first  and  foremost, 
in  order  that  it  may  at  least  have  an  equal  chance  with  competitors  from 
abroad.  The  national  spirit  is  probably  strongest  to-day  in  Slavonic 
countries,  particularly  in  Eussia;  but  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  France, 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  also,  much  is  done  to  encourage  home 
talent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  British  composers  has  recently 
induced  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  principal  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of 
Music,  to  enter  upon  a  crusade  in  Canada,  whence  it  may  be  that  he 
will  visit  the  United  States.  On  this  tour,  announced  for  last  month, 
not  only  purely  orchestral  compositions  by  English  composers,  such  as 
Sir  Charles  Stanford's  "Irish  Symphony  "  and  Sir  A.  Mackenzie's  "Lon- 
don by  Day,"  but  music  of  a  more  dramatic  nature,  such  as  German's 
musical  setting  of  "Henry  VIII"  and  Mackenzie's  overture  to  "The 
Little  Minister,"  are  to  be  performed. 

Now,  in  advocating  the  encouragement  of  American  operatic  com- 
posers, I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  imply  that  subjects  taken  from 
American  life  are  to  be  chosen,  or  that  a  new  style,  essentially  American, 
is  to  be  evolved.  As  before  stated,  the  development  of  art  does  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  nationalism.  Even  in  Eussia,  where  it  is  the  logical 
policy  of  the  Government  to  promote  a  distinctively  national  art  which 
shall  draw  its  material  from  Muscovite  history,  and  where,  for  several 
other  reasons  also,  such  encouragement  finds  a  certain  justification,  the 
composers  are  by  no  means  confining  themselves  to  these  subjects  —  as 
demonstrated,  for  example,  by  Napravnik  in  his  successful  opera,  "Fran- 
cesca  da  Eimini."  The  chief  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  native 
composers  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  their  works ;  and, 
with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent,  well-organized  operatic  company 
in  New  York,  American  musicians  also  may  become  more  hopeful.  It 
may  well  be  then  that  Wagner's  prophecy  to  the  effect  that  his  succes- 
sor would  come  from  America  will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  we  shall  some 
day  have  a  product,  not  merely  cosmopolitan,  but  universal,  and  funda- 
mentally human  in  the  Wagnerian  sense. 

Those  who  are  either  forever  "looking  backward,"  or  merely  contem- 
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plating  art  in  the  light  of  present  political  and  social  conditions,  confi- 
dently declare  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  incapable  of  producing  a 
musical  genius  of  the  first  order  —  a  statement  frequently  accepted  as 
self-evident,  although  it  is  but  a  mischievous  half-truth.  The  fact  is 
that  the  signification  of  the  term  "  musical "  has  undergone  consider- 
able modification.  The  relation  between  music  and  poetry  has  during 
the  last  three  generations  become  closer  and  closer.  Even  in  the  so- 
called  "romanticists,"  Schumann,  Chopin,  and  Mendelssohn,  the  poetic 
element  is  far  more  pronounced  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the 
"Drama  of  the  Future,"  finally,  we  have  a  complete  union  of  the  arts. 
True,  in  Wagner,  the  emotional  or  musical  element  was  the  primal 
impulse ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  capable  of  infusing 
new  life  into  the  fabric  created  by  him  shall  be  similarly  constituted. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  term  "Ameri- 
can "  is  very  broad  in  its  application.  It  does  not  include  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alone,  but  several  millions  of  the  descendants  of  those  nations 
who  contributed  to  the  development  of  music  when  that  art  existed 
purely  and  simply  for  its  own  sake.  There  is  consequently  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  we  should  not  be  rich  in  artistic  material  capable 
of  development.  The  trouble  is  that  this  development  has  been  wrong ; 
and  no  influence  more  potent  to  effect  a  revolution  in  this  regard  can  be 
suggested  than  an  operatic  stage  upon  which  masterpieces  may  be  ade- 
quately performed  so  that  their  essential  dramatic  content  may  be  fully 
grasped,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  by  the  ambitious  student 
desirous  of  obtaining  light.  Why  should  we  not  make  a  beginning  in 
this  city? 

The  educational  bearing  of  such  an  institution,  with  its  far-reaching- 
results,  should  alone  commend  it  to  every  right-minded  person.  But 
there  is  still  another  advantage  deserving  of  mention.  The  repertory  of 
a  well- organized  and  permanent  opera  company  could  be  constantly  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  new  works  which  have  obtained  success  abroad. 
At  present,  the  distribution  of  suitable  roles  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  work  for  representation  the 
manager  is  constantly  compelled  to  consult  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
the  individual  members  of  his  company.  That  in  the  face  of  such  ob- 
stacles good  results  have  been  achieved  by  Mr.  Grau  is  proof  of  the  re- 
markable tact  and  executive  ability  of  our  recent  manager.  Under  a 
regime  such  as  I  have  indicated,  new  operas  could  be  incorporated  into  our 
repertoire  and  would  constitute  a  permanent  possession. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  manager  cannot  be  guided  solely  by  a  con- 
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sideration  of  the  artistic  element,  and  that  certain  social  and  pecuniary 
factors  also  demand  consideration.  The  history  of  our  stage  has  shown, 
however,  that  the  American  public  has  been  frequently  won  over  to  pro- 
jects of  which  it  at  first  disapproved,  and  that  in  matters  artistic,  as  in 
many  others,  our  people  have  a  keen  perception  of  character  and  will 
cheerfully  lend  their  assistance  to  those  in  whom  they  repose  confidence. 
The  responsibility  will,  therefore,  rest  upon  the  director  of  the  enterprise, 
who  should  be  absolutely  unhampered.  He  should  art,t  with  great  dis- 
cretion in  the  selection  of  his  advisers  and  appointees ;  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  will  encounter  will  be  in  the  selection  of  a  musical  leader 
endowed  with  that  rarest  of  all  attributes,  artistic  insight. 

Mr.  Hertz,  our  present  conductor  of  Wagnerian  opera,  is  a  man  of 
engaging  personality,  absolutely  devoid  of  affectation  —  a  rare  trait  — 
thoroughly  painstaking  and  sincere  in  his  work,  and  possessed  of  greater 
ability  than  several  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  here  and  there  produced 
excellent  results.  His  playing  of  the  animated  passage  at  the  end  of 
the  "  Vorspiel "  to  the  "Gb'tterdammerung,"  depicting  the  progress  of  the 
hero,  Siegfried,  through  the  valley  of  the  Ehine,  may  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  inexpressibly  vivid  effect  which  the  proper  rendering  of  any 
part  of  a  Wagnerian  score  is  capable  of  producing.  Even  for  such  iso- 
lated instances  of  dramatic  insight  we  should  be  grateful,  as  they  con- 
stitute a  performance  relatively  superior  to  what  is  generally  offered. 
There  are  many  conductors  of  brilliant  reputation  abroad  who,  apart  from 
a  certain  degree  of  polish  as  regards  technical  details,  cannot  hold  a  can- 
dle to  Mr.  Hertz.  But  all  this  is  purely  relative.  Mr.  Hertz's  possible 
achievement  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  with  absolute  author- 
ity cannot,  of  course,  be  gauged  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  There 
are  any  number  of  purely  orchestral  passages  where  he  has  fallen  into 
the  error  of  dragging  the  tempo,  as,  for  example,  in  the  overture  to 
"  Tannhauser  "  and  in  the  so-called  "  Funeral  March  "  of  the  "  Gotterdam- 
merung,"  where  the  phrases  were  rendered,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a 
detached,  meaningless,  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

This  dragging  of  the  tempo  has  hitherto  been  the  bane  of  nearly  all 
Wagnerian  performances,  and  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  desig- 
nation "heavy"  as  applied  to  Wagner's  works.  In  contradistinction 
to  most  other  dramatists,  Wagner  brings  few  persons  upon  the  stage. 
He  compensates  therefor  by  the  tragic  depth  and  intensity  of  the  funda- 
mental passions  and  relations  which  he  describes.  In  endeavoring  to 
portray  these,  he  has  developed  in  an  unprecedented  degree  all  the  means 
of  expression,  uniting  them  into  a  homogeneous  entity.     As  such,  how- 
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ever  the  works  of  Wagner  are  rarely  produced.  The  metre  of  the  text 
and,  in  an  infinitely  greater  degree,  the  rhythm  of  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment —  always  full,  rich,  intensely  emotional,  and  vivid,  but  never 
crude  —  are  very  rarely  presented  as  a  unit.  The  latter,  also,  is  sepa- 
rated into  minute  particles,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  syllabic  in  the 
musical  sense ;  so  that  the  effect  produced  is  akin  to  that  suggested  by 
the  speech  of  those  afflicted  with  partial  dumbness :  it  is  incoherent,  and 
therefore  preternaturally  loud.  This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  Wagnerian 
"  heaviness. " 

Perhaps  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  certain  lapses  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hertz ;  but,  in  one  respect,  we  should  be  loath  to  part  with  him, 
for  we  may  travel  far  and  do  worse.  One  fact  remains.  Unless  Mr. 
Conried  can  appoint  a  conductor  .endowed  with  the  gift  of  true  insight 
so  far  as  musical  phrasing  is  concerned,  and  invest  him  with  sovereign 
powers,  it  would  be  preferable  to  retain  the  present  system.  There  is 
nothing  more  difficult  to  find  anywhere  at  the  present  day  than  a  con- 
ductor capable  of  grappling  with  the  musical  side  of  this  problem ;  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  well  here  to  indicate  the  reef  upon  which  an  oper- 
atic enterprise,  however  perfectly  equipped,  may  shatter. 

Opera  Abroad. 

In  Europe,  as  in  America,  Wagner  dominates  the  operatic  stage. 
His  "Siegfried,"  the  incarnation  of  Teutonic  heroism,  has  gone  forth  to 
conquer  the  world,  and  during  the  last  year  has  even  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Paris.  In  1870  the  cry  of  France  was  "A  Berlin  ";  in  1903  the 
cry  of  the  Wagnerian  legion  is  "  A  Paris  " ;  and,  in  opening  her  gates  to 
"Young  Siegfried,"  the  art-centre  of  France  has  given  evidence  of  that 
generous  enthusiasm  for  a  great  idea  which  constitutes  the  most  con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  the  French  people.  The  extent  of  Wagner's 
popularity  in  France  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  extremely 
close  race  between  the  great  German  composer  and  Gounod,  during  the 
season  of  1902,  the  former  came  out  winner,  the  odds  being  forty-four 
performances  for  Wagner  as  against  forty-three  for  the  composer  of 
Faust.  At  Berlin,  also,  Wagner  heads  the  list  with  a  majority  of  thirty- 
seven  performances  ( ! )  over  his  rival  Meyerbeer.  But  these  victories 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  respective  capitals  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Think  of  that  most  typical  of  all  German  operas,  "Die  Meister- 
singer,"  being  performed  at  Eome  and  Naples,  the  old  strongholds  of 
Italian  music.     East,  west,  north,  and  south,  they  go  forth  to  conquer 
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—  "The  Flying  Dutchman "  to  Lemberg  and  Moscow;  "The  Gotter- 
dammerung  "  to  Brussels ;  "  Tristan  "  to  Budapest ;  and  "  Rheingold  "  to 
Nice. 

In  the  midst  of  these  victories,  those  should  not  be  forgotten  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  when  Wagner  and  the  ideas  for  which 
he  stood  were  assailed  on  every  hand.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Wil- 
helm  Fritsch,  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Musikalisches  Wochen- 
blatt,"  at  one  time  the  only  musical  periodical,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  which  espoused  the  Wagnerian  cause.  It  finally  became  the 
official  organ  of  the  Wagnerian  propaganda,  among  its  contributors  be- 
ing Wagner  himself ;  and  even  after  the  establishment  of  the  "  Bayreuther 
Blatter  "  it  still  maintained  the  leadership  at  Leipzig,  the  native  city 
of  the  composer,  and  the  site,  as  we  know,  of  one  of  the  most  embittered 
contests  fought  on  behalf  of  the  music  of  the  future. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  all  its  aspects,  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  our  recent  musical  development  is  the  extraordinary  ascend- 
ancy obtained  by  Wagner  in  France.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing 
that  "  Le  Mercure  de  France  "  should  recently  have  invited  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  artists,  philosophers,  critics,  and  sociologists  to  de- 
termine whether  German  civilization,  the  extension  of  which  has  been 
so  colossal  within  the  past  generation,  had  reached  its  zenith,  or  whether 
it  was  destined  to  exert  a  still  more  potent  influence  in  the  future.  The 
musical  side  of  the  discussion  was  most  interesting ;  and  while  the  weight 
of  opinion  was  of  course  strongly  favorable  to  France,  several  prominent 
critics  frankly  avowed  their  belief  in  the  superior  influence  of  Germany 
as  a  primary  factor  of  progress.  Eugene  d'Harcourt  characteristically 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  Mozart  made  Rossini,  and  that  Mey- 
erbeer and  Rossini,  with  a  touch  of  Wagner  and  a  plentiful  addition  of 
Bach,  were  responsible  for  Gounod. 

And  now  that  we  have  spoken  of  the  operatic  Gulliver,  let  us  take  a 
survey  of  the  land  of  Lilliput.  The  season  has  been  very  prolific  of  new 
operatic  productions,  many  of  which  are  very  brief,  consisting  of  one  or 
two  acts  only.  The  list  of  composers  includes  representatives  of  every 
nation  of  Europe,  and  the  sources  from  which  this  material  has  been 
gathered  are  many  and  various. 

Few  of  our  more  recent  operas  are  conceived  upon  a  large  scale, 
while  many  are  based  upon  the  drama  and  fiction  of  the  day,  and  are 
designed  primarily  to  amuse.  Odd  and  striking  titles  are  not  infre- 
quently chosen,  and  here  and  there  we  note  a  desire  to  introduce  exotics, 
A  vivid  illustration  of  this  tendency  has  recently  been  afforded.     As 
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we  have  pictures  illustrating  the  defence  of  Tientsin,  dramas  on  the 
Filipinos,  novels  on  the  Zulus,  and  instrumental  music  ("American 
symphonies,"  they  are  called)  compounded  of  negro  and  Choctaw  melo- 
dies, with  a  plentiful  dash  of  Slavonic  cement,  so  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  greatest  of  our  Italian  composers,  Puccini,  should  have  sent  to  Japan 
for  genuine  home-made  melodies  to  incorporate  into  his  musical  setting 
of  "Madame  Butterfly."  All  this  demonstrates  that  what  has  been  said 
of  interpretation  applies  also  to  production :  intensity  and  concentration 
are  lacking. 

An  illustration  of  thi3  is  given  by  the  great  variety  of  titles  chosen 
by  contemporaneous  composers  to  designate  the  nature  of  their  product. 
During  the  early  period  which  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  masterpieces 
of  Gluck,  Mozart,  Weber,  Eossini,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  and  the  earlier 
works  of  Eichard  Wagner,  the  term  "  opera  "  was  generally  regarded  as 
sufficient.  During  the  season  just  terminated,  however,  we  have  had  a 
perfect  embarrassment  of  riches  so  far  as  new  forms  of  art  are  concerned. 
As  an  illustration,  I  select  at  random  a  series  of  operas,  all  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  slightly  older  date,  have  been 
brought  out  for  the  first  time  during  the  present  season.  The  names  of 
the  composers  are  given  below,  the  terms  designating  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  printed  in  italics  and  literally  translated. 

Title.  Composer.  Denomination. 

Titania George  Hue Music  Drama. 

Moonroschen Jeno  Hubay ,  .Musical  Novelette. 

Oceana Antonio  Smareglia Fantastic  Comedy. 

Eugen  Onegin Tchaikovsky Lyrical  Scenes. 

Der  Mtinzenfranz Hans  Kbssler Folk  Tale. 

Le  Jongleur  de  Notre-Dame Jules  Massenet. . .   Miracle. 

Aladdin Emil  Hornemann Operatic  Fairy-tale. 

Der  Haubenkrieg  zu  Nurnberg. .  .Max  Meyer-Olbersleben Merry  Stage-play. 

Unter  dem  Apfelbaum Josef  Suk Dramatic  Legend. 

Falco  di  Calabria Antonio  Coronaro Lyrical  Action. 

Erlosung Ignaz  Briill Pantomime.  . 

Sancho Emil  Jacques  Dalcroze. . .  .Musical  Comedy. 

Das  War  Ich Leo  Blecli Village  Idyl. 

Anno  1757 Bernhard  E.  Scholz Merry  Opera. 

Saul  und  David Karl  Nielsen Biblical  Drama. 

Adrianna  Lecouvreur Francesco  Cilea Lyrical  Drama. 

Die  Beiclite Axel  Delmar Operatic  Mystery. 

Statistics  show  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  productions 
annually  brought  to  light  survive  the  period  of  infancy.  Of  eleven  new 
operas  produced  in  1899-1900,  only  two  experienced  as  many  as  three 
performances  in  that  year.     Among  the  works  which  seem  destined  to 
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have  a  longer  lease  of  life  should  be  mentioned  first  and  foremost  the 
"Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  by  Karl  Goldmark,  whose  "Kb'nigin  von  Saba," 
as  we  may  remember,  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm  in 
New  York,  and  became  the  most  popular  and  most  remunerative  opera 
during  the  memorable  season  of  1885-86,  when  it  was  performed  fifteen 
times  before  crowded  houses  at  the  Metropolitan.  Although  Mr.  Gold- 
mark  is  now  in  his  seventy -first  year,  it  would  seem  from  the  extremely 
favorable  reports  concerning  the  first  performance  of  his  new  opera  at 
Budapest  that  his  creative  powers  are  unimpaired.  Among  the  rising 
composers  of  the  Italian  school,  Francesco  Cilea  has  recently  achieved 
an  extraordinary  success  at  Milan  with  his  fine  musical  setting  of  Scribe 
and  Legouve^s  well-known  drama  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur."  The  young 
composer,  a  Calabrian  by  birth,  is  professor  of  music  at  Florence ;  and 
both  his  opera  and  that  of  Goldmark  have  already  been  placed  upon  the 
list  of  new  works  to  be  performed  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Among 
the  other  composers  of  the  so-called  "Veristic  School"  in  Italy,  Puccini 
seems  to  maintain  the  strongest  hold  upon  public  favor  through  "La 
Boheme,"  an  opera  frequently  given  at  the  Metropolitan  during  the  last 
season  and  in  many  respects  deservedly  popular. 

Upon  the  domain  of  French  opera,  Charpentier's  "Louise,"  Mas- 
senet's "  Le  Jongleur  de  N6tre-Dame,"  and  Vincent  d'Indy's  "  L'Etranger" 
are  entering  upon  a  tour  of  Europe.  During  the  season  1902-03  the 
first-mentioned  work  was  the  most  popular  upon  the  repertory  of  the 
Op^ra  Comique,  having  passed  through  forty-four  performances.  In 
view  of  the  splendid  ability  of  Massenet,  the  success  of  his  most  recent 
production  is  not  at  all  astonishing,  and  requires  no  further  comment. 
M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  "Le  forgeron  harmonieux  de  la  musique  moderne," 
as  Louis  Laloy  styles  him,  after  vainly  awaiting  his  turn  at  the  Op£ra 
Comique  for  two  years,  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hearing  at  Brus- 
sels, with  fine  results.  Belgium  has  recently  been  conspicuously  repre- 
sented in  the  operatic  field  by  Jan  Blockx;  Holland,  by  Cornelius  Dopper ; 
Denmark,  by  Karl  Nielsen;  Austria,  by  Ignaz  Brull  and  Karl  Gold- 
mark;  and  Eussia,  by  Napravnik  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  It  may  also 
be  of  interest  to  many  New  Yorkers  to  learn  that  a  former  well-known 
musician  of  this  city,  Emanuel  Moor,  has,  during  the  last  season,  be- 
come rather  favorably  known  in  Europe  as  an  operatic  composer. 

Towering  above  all  the  composers  of  Germany  to-day,  and  of  other 
countries  as  well,  there  is  one  man  who,  sooner  or  later,  may  perpetuate 
by  works  of  striking  vigor  and  startling  originality  the  dramatic  form 
created  by  Richard  Wagner.     Like  every  great  individual,  he  must  pur- 
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sue  his  own  course ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  his  opera 
"Feuersnot,"  first  produced  at  Berlin  in  October  and  previously  at  Dres- 
den, will  mark  a  turning-point  in  his  career.  Setting  himself  tasks  of 
tremendous  difficulty,  and  choosing  subjects  involving  the  heroism  of 
effort,  he  has  already  enlarged  the  limits  of  the  orchestra  by  a  series  of 
magnificent  works,  and  has  introduced  many  novel  and  striking  effects 
into  the  domain  of  choral  music.  But  these  are  mere  incidental  results 
of  something  deeper  in  the  man's  personality,  which  is  working  out  its 
own  psychological  development.  Not  emotion,  not  reflection,  but  ac- 
tion —  immediate  action  —  is  Strauss' s  striking  characteristic.  We  hear 
it  in  every  phrase  of  his  works.  He  is  taxing  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  what  he  has  written  is  preparatory  in  a  psychological  sense.  No 
other  man  would  be  so  well  fitted  to  take  in  hand  the  magnificent  mate- 
rial on  "Wayland  the  Smith,"  suggested  by  Wagner,  and  with  powerful 
strokes  weld  it  into  a  musical  drama  of  the  first  order.  As  it  is,  no  bet- 
ter satire  has  ever  been  penned  than  "Till  Eulenspiegel. "  It  is  there- 
fore justifiable  to  assert  that  a  new  Gulliver  has  appeared  in  Lilliput. 

Joseph  Sohn. 
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Nothing  appeals  quite  so  deeply  to  our  national  bias  in  mundane 
affairs  as  hustle.  Here  is  one  clew  to  the  commotion  caused  by  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  announcement  of  Harvard's  willingness  to  make  a  young 
man  a  full-fledged  bachelor  of  arts  in  three  years.  The  prospect  of  a 
shortening  of  the  college  course  is  an  educational  item  in  which  even 
the  average  practical  citizen  can  feel  a  genuine  interest.  The  chance  of 
saving  a  whole  year  of  expense  and  responsibility  to  the  parent  and  yet 
vouchsafing  to  his  son  a  bona-fide  Harvard  A.B.  is  certainly  a  business 
proposition  worth  looking  into.  An  increase  of  filial  hustle  is  the  only 
condition  for  accomplishing  the  feat.  And  the  very  hustle  constitutes 
an  education.  No  wonder  that  many  a  thrifty  father,  when  he  read 
President  Eliot's  declaration,  began  to  conclude  that  Harvard  was,  after 
all,  the  best  place  for  a  young  man  to  go  to  for  a  college  education. 

Suddenly  the  newspapers  published  a  still  more  attractive  bid.  The 
President  of  Columbia  University  had  figured  out  that  he  could  afford 
to  let  the  A.B.  go  for  half  the  time  usually  required,  if  the  college  men 
were  willing  to  put  forth  more  strenuous  efforts.  For  a  while  it  seemed 
as  if  the  new  proposition  would  meet  with  increasing  popularity.  If  a 
Harvard  man  can  run  through  college  in  three  years,  amid  so  peaceful 
an  environment  as  Cambridge,  why  should  not  a  Columbian,  with  the 
hustle  of  Manhattan  stimulating  him  from  morning  to  morning,  finish 
the  race  in  two  years?  It  did  sound  reasonable  enough  at  first.  But 
then  the  sober  second  thought  began  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The 
A.B.  did  not  look  quite  well  on  the  bargain-counter.  Some  naive  citi- 
zens, seeing  how  low  it  had  been  marked,  began  to  ask  even  such  shock- 
ing questions  as  this :  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  college  at  all,  and 
would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  add  a  year  or  two  to  the  present  high- 
school  course  and  then  give  to  the  graduates  an  A.B.,  if  that  is  the  thing 
they  must  have  ? 

Now  the  latter  proposition  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  has  behind  it  the  weight  of  Germany's  educational  practice. 
The  enlarged  high-school  would  be  the  German  gymnasium  transplanted 
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to  our  shores.  A  minimum  of  six  years  in  the  elementary  and  six  in 
the  secondary  school,  and  then  the  technical  institutions  —  that  is  the 
German  system.  The  practical  logic  of  the  plan  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  therefore,  would  in  its  operation  gradually 
do  away  with  the  American  college  altogether.  The  two  years  he  thinks 
sufficient  for  a  student  to  get  what  he  needs  after  leaving  the  high  school 
and  before  entering  upon  practical  pursuits  might  just  as  well,  and  prob- 
ably would  soon,  be  attached  to  the  secondary  education  period.  But 
attractive  as  the  move  may  appear  to  those  steeped  in  notions  brewed  in 
Germany,  it  is  so  contrary  to  the  distinctively  American  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  college  education  that  Yale  and  Dartmouth  and  Williams 
and  the  other  strongholds  of  national  ideals  need  have  no  fear  of  losing 
their  identity.  Whatever  talk  there  may  be  in  public,  the  average  man 
and  woman  of  intelligence  will  continue  to  support  the  college  not 
"made  in  Germany." 

In  my  opinion,  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  takes  the  right  view  or 
this  matter.  His  outline  of  the  American  conception  of  a  university, 
which  he  gave  in  a  recent  address  at  Northwestern  University,  accords 
to  the  college  a  place  of  such  importance  as  most  of  us  have  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  entitled  to.  The  German  model  is  primarily  a  group  of 
professional  schools.  That,  transferred  to  this  country,  would  result,  if 
President  Hadley's  prophetic  vision  may  be  trusted,  in  enthroning  com- 
mercialism in  its  objectionable  sense,  as  in  Germany  it  has  nurtured  offi- 
cialism to  strength  and  corpulence.  The  English  conception,  where  little 
account  is  taken  of  professional  training,  and  where,  quoting  the  words 
of  President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  "many  are  trained  to  the  love  of  let- 
ters and  science,  and  a  few  to  their  successful  pursuit,"  comes  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  American  ideal,  but  falls  considerably  short  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  is  positive  that  "  we  may  regard  it  as  settled  by  the  logic  of 
history  that  the  American  university,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  shall 
have  both  its  school  of  arts  as  a  centre  of  idealism  and  its  several  pro- 
fessional schools  as  means  of  practical  realization  of  the  ideals."  The 
American  university  ideal,  he  holds,  is  opposed  to  the  notion  reducing 
the  college  to  a  sort  of  preparatory  department,  through  which  all  should, 
if  possible,  be  made  to  pass  before  entering  the  professional  schools. 
The  different  departments,  collegiate  and  professional,  ought  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  existing  side  by  side.     This  is  how  he  put  the  case : 

In  many  of  our  universities  a  preliminary  course  in  college  is  required  for  en- 
trance to  the  so-called  "  learned  "  professions  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.     I  be- 
lieve that  this  requirement  is  a  mistake.     It  involves  an  effort  to  perpetuate  a  dis- 
37 
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tinction  which  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  Its  tendency  is  to 
shut  out  boys  whose  fathers  have  no  money  from  the  practice  of  these  callings.  I 
also  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  collegiate  degrees.  For  if 
we  are  to  require  a  certain  degree  of  all  candidates  for  law  or  medicine,  we  shall  be 
under  constant  pressure  to  reduce  the  requirements  for  that  degree  to  the  minimum 
which  it  is  easy  to  exact  of  all.  Let  the  preliminary  examinations  of  our  profes- 
sional schools  be  fixed  as  high  as  may  be  necessary ;  but  let  us  not,  in  lieu  of  such 
requirements,  insist  on  preliminary  residence  at  a  collegiate  institution  from  those 
who  lack  either  the  money  or  the  inclination  to  profit  thereby.  And  let  us  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  construct  our  collegiate  co  arses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  want  them,  instead  of  reconstructing  them  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  do  not  want  them. 

This  sensible  statement  of  the  relation  between  the  college  and  the 
professional  schools  in  our  American  university  scheme  is  a  reassurance 
that  the  bargains  offered  at  Columbia  and  elsewhere  will  not  just  yet 
deprive  our  college  youths  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  their  four  years 
of  idealism  and  the  cultivation  of  "amity  and  acquintaunce. " 

With  respectable  honors  to  be  had  for  two  years'  resident  study, 
chances  for  equally  wonderful  docking  are  being  searched  for  in  other 
school  fields.  Thus  two  sessions  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  the 
Department  of  School  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation were  occupied  with  the  attractive  task  of  formulating  plans  for 
reducing  the  elementary  school  term.  Principal  Coy,  of  the  Hughes 
High  School,  Cincinnati,  argued  for  clipping  two  years  from  the  gram- 
mar school,  and  beginning  secondary  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year. 
His  proposed  increase  of  the  high-school  term  at  the  expense  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  did  not,  however,  win  favor  with  any  but  a  few  of  the 
high-school  people.  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, submitted  a  plan,  successfully  tried  in  his  town,  for  shortening  the 
elementary  school  course  from  eight  to  seven  years  without  tacking  to 
any  other  school  course  the  one  year  saved  by  this  operation.  This  ap- 
pealed to  quite  a  number  of  school  men. 

In  discussing  Mr.  Greenwood's  suggestions,  Superintendent  Boone, 
of  Cincinnati,  gave  some  very  interesting  information  concerning  the 
peculiar  situation  with  which  the  schools  of  his  city  have  to  deal.  Of 
the  45,000  children  in  the  schools,  17,000  take  the  German  language  in 
the  elementary  schools,  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  that  subject 
during  the  first  four  years.  The  superintendent  has  satisfied  himself  by 
his  tests  that  these  17,000  accomplish  the  work  in  the  English  course 
fully  as  well  as  the  others  do.  This  would  seem  to  prove  to  Dr.  Boone 
that  the  necessary  English  work  could  be  done  in  six  years.     He  found, 
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further,  that  attendance  at  school  is  very  irregular,  only  very  few  chil- 
dren attending  the  full  yearly  term  of  ten  months.  His  conclusion 
was  that  the  school  course  had  been  made  up  of  eight  years  in  order  to 
meet  this  situation  by  allowances.  If  our  children  were  all  at  school 
nine,  or  even  eight,  months  per  year,  Dr.  Boone  thought,  seven  years 
would  suffice. 

This  debating  of  the  possibilities  of  saving  time  in  the  elementary 
school  is  bound  to  be  productive  of  much  good.  The  solution  must  not 
be  looked  for,  however,  in  the  mechanical  lines  exhibited  at  the  Cincin- 
nati meeting.  The  present  civilization  will  not  tolerate  the  cutting  of 
a  whole  year  or  more  from  a  child's  allowance  of  educational  opportu- 
nity. Prof.  Fiske's  principle  of  a  gradual  prolongation  of  human  child- 
hood supplies  sufficient  argument  for  proving  the  futility  of  shortening 
the  period  of  preparation  for  practical  life  in  any  division  of  education. 
If  the  schools  can  do  in  two  or  three  years'  less  time  the  work  it  now 
takes  them  eight  years  to  accomplish,  they  are  simply  not  doing  enough 
now.  The  best  remedy  would,  then,  seem  to  be  an  adequate  enrichment 
of  the  course. 

But  are  the  advocates  of  curtailment  really  able  to  prove  that  the 
elementary  school  has  exhausted  its  legitimate  possibilities,  when  they 
themselves  are  satisfied  with  the  result  ?  Under  the  prevailing  plan  of 
action,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  superintendent  of  schools  can  declare  the 
elementary  school  work  completed  at  almost  any  time,  since  he  himself 
sets  up  the  requirements  and  applies  his  own  tests  to  prove  to  himself 
that  the  great  goal  has  been  reached.  If  he  can  prove  that  the  work  he 
laid  out  for  eight  years  can  be  satisfactorily  done  in  seven  or  six,  his 
board  of  education  has  been  rather  lenient  in  overlooking  his  former 
error  of  judgment,  which  kept  many  children  marking  time  at  school 
when  they  should  have  been  moving  forward.  Superintendent  Boone's 
suggestion  that  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  absences  of  children 
does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  regular 
attendance.     The  real  difficulty  lies  deeper  down. 

Eight  years  is  by  no  means  too  long  a  period  to  set  aside  for  elemen- 
tary education.  The  task  lies  in  assigning  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Thus  far  there  have  been  no  definite  standards  of  scholastic  results  for 
measuring  whether  or  not  the  time  at  school  has  been  spent  to  the  very 
best  advantage.  Talk  and  pedagogic  blandishment  have  been  too  fre- 
quently accepted  in  lieu  of  positive  proof.  Nor  is  this  condition  of 
affairs  wholly  unrecognized.     The  investigations  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Kice  in 
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the  last  ten  years  or  more,  the  researches  suggested  and  supplemented 
by  them,  together  with  the  published  conclusions,  have  attacked  the 
whole  subject  at  a  most  vital  point.  Ways  and  means  must  be  found 
for  correctly  discerning  inefficiency  and  wastefulness  in  teaching.  At 
the  same  time,  there  must  be  set  up  tangible  norms  by  which  the  work 
and  progress  of  schools  can  be  tested  with  some  degree  of  absoluteness 
and  justice. 

Convictions  of  the  kind  here  expressed  led  to  the  organization,  on 
February  14,  of  a  Society  of  Educational  Kesearch,  selecting  as  its  spe- 
cial field  the  study  of  the  relative  values  of  different  educational  proc- 
esses as  demonstrated  by  the  results  obtained.  The  first  step  —  the 
most  important,  probably,  ever  undertaken  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
pedagogy  —  was  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Kesearch 
under  the  direction  of  an  expert,  aided  by  an  advisory  board  of  trained 
practical  educators.  The  chief  business  of  the  bureau  will  be  to  gather 
data  and  prepare  comparative  tables  concerning  the  results  of  experi- 
ments with  special  methods  of  teaching  the  individual  branches  of  the 
curriculum,  of  special  systems  of  supervision,  examination,  promotion, 
grading,  etc.  A  permanent  director  of  research,  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  society,  will  look  personally,  or  through 
appointed  assistants,  into  the  merits  of  claims  for  superior  results,  and 
upon  proof  publish  the  deductions.  Members  of  the  society  desirous  of 
specific  information  concerning  the  published  data  have  the  privilege  of 
consulting  this  bureau.  Every  member  will  be  encouraged  to  contribute, 
by  making  definite  observations  of  the  results  of  school  work,  and  to 
render  his  collated  data  available  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  Society  of  Educational  Kesearch  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of  education,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  obscuring  of  either  by  its  being  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  other.  Stating  the  case  somewhat  differently,  the  society  will 
seek  to  discover  what  a  pupil's  average  knowledge  and  ability  should  be 
in  each  subject  at  different  periods  of  school  life,  according  to  the  time 
he  has  devoted  to  those  subjects;  to  search  for  the  reasons  why  some 
schools  succeed  in  justifying  reasonable  demands  upon  them,  while  others 
fail,  with  the  same  or  even  larger  expenditure  of  time ;  and  to  find  the 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  schools  which,  from  the  standpoint  of  tangible 
results  in  knowledge  and  skill,  make  an  unsatisfactory  showing. 

As  the  society  purposes  to  limit  itself  to  the  study  of  pedagogical 
problems  upon  a  basis  of  solid  facts,  its  functions  will  clearly  differenti- 
ate it  from  all  other  educational  organizations  now  in  existence.     Its 
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investigations  will  necessarily  be  concentrated  upon  those  departments 
of  teaching  wherein  the  results  may  be  subjected  to  more  or  less  defin- 
ite measurement.  In  doing  this,  the  ideal  aim  of  education  is  in  no 
wise  lost  sight  of  or  underrated.  The  society  merely  wishes  to  limit 
itself  to  a  specific  purpose,  believing  that  shortcomings  in  the  tangible 
work  of  individual  schools  and  teachers  should  not  be  pardoned  on 
mere  assumptions  that  beneath  the  unsatisfactory  results  in  practical 
lines  there  is  carried  on  an  improvement  of  mankind.  Instead  of  con- 
cluding that  the  higher  purposes  of  education  may  be  well  taken  care 
of  where  the  results  in  the  common  branches  are  unsatisfactory,  the  so- 
ciety chooses  to  proceed  rather  on  the  assumption  that  the  higher  pur- 
poses of  the  school  are  more  likely  to  be  neglected  where  the  results 
examinable  by  simple,  pedagogical  methods  are  below  scientifically  jus- 
tifiable standards.  The  position  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  cannot  fail  to 
win  the  endorsement  of  reasonable  people. 

With  Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  research,  directing 
the  collection  of  educational  data  and  rendering  these  available  for  prac- 
tical use  by  the  teaching  profession,  there  is  hope  that  the  organization 
of  courses  of  study  will  soon  build  on  a  foundation  of  solid  fact  instead 
of  traditional  a  priori  reasoning.  A  further  advantage  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  liues  of  investigation  represented  by  this  institution  is  that 
means  and  methods  will  be  supplied  for  judging,  with  some  degree  of 
exactitude  and  justice,  the  fitness  and  success  of  the  teacher  in  the  in- 
struction of  children.  Criteria  of  this  nature  will  serve  a  twofold  pur- 
pose. School  authorities  and  the  people  generally  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  more  precisely  than  hitherto  as  to  the  quality  of  the  meas- 
urable work  of  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  the  teachers  will  be  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  arbitrariness  under  which  they  labor  at  present, 
and  which  affords  them  no  worthy  measure  for  passing  honest  criticism 
upon  the  results  of  their  own  professional  activity. 

Dr.  Rice  takes  the  stand  that  a  teacher  cannot  be  really  free  until 
he  has  met  certain  minimum  requirements,  and  has  conquered  at  least 
the  mechanical  element  of  his  duties  in  a  manner  so  absolute  that 
the  credit  due  to  him  for  it  cannot  be  argued  away.  This  is  a  most 
significant  point.  Thus  far  the  teacher  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
dependent  for  an  estimate  of  his  success  upon  mere  opinion  on  the  part 
of  his  superiors  and  patrons  —  opinion  defensible,  perhaps,  on  the  ground 
of  plausibility,  but  scarcely  to  be  considered  absolutely  just  and  final. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  teachers  who  manage  to  attract  unusual 
notice  by  claims  and  seeming  evidences  of  marvellous  results,  which  are 
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what  Izaak  Walton  would  characterize  as  "rather  to  be  wondered  at  than 
believed,"  whose  actual  achievements  no  one  has  been  in  a  position  to 
subject  to  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  scrutiny. 

Educational  opinion  is  still  very  much  divided  as  to  what  really 
constitutes  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  especially  in  a  municipal  school 
system.  The  position  taken  by  the  Society  of  Educational  Research  is 
not  yet  as  universally  conceded  as  its  reasonableness  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. There  is  one  extreme  wing  of  educational  orators  ingeniously 
arguing  for  a  kind  of  freedom  that  would  permit  full  swing  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  teacher's  individual  powers  and  favorite  pedagogical  convic- 
tions, thus  virtually  putting  pupils  at  the  mercy  of  his  idiosyncrasies 
and  peculiar  aptitudes.  Over  against  this  stands  a  party  lacking  faith 
in  the  teacher  altogether,  and  denying  his  right  to  a  free  exercise  of  in- 
dividuality. The  representatives  of  this  other  extreme  attitude  among 
supervisory  officers  would  tie  the  teacher  with  Lilliputian  ropes  in  every 
detail  of  school  function.  The  battle  is  on  to  determine  just  what  meas- 
ure of  freedom  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  National 
Convention  of  School  Superintendents,  in  February,  recognized  the  time- 
liness of  the  question  by  according  it  a  place  on  the  programme.  An 
address  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  until  recently  Superintendent  of 
Schools  at  Rochester,  New  York,  furnished  basis  and  stimulus  to  the 
discussions  of  the  issue.  While  avoiding  the  extreme  views  of  peda- 
gogic anarchists,  Mr.  Gilbert  argued  for  an  amount  of  freedom  for 
teachers  which  would  strip  the  schools  of  almost  every  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  system  and  unity.  Under  this  plan  a  child  on  being  trans- 
ferred from  one  school  to  another,  or  even  from  one  teacher  to  another 
—  and  in  a  city  where  a  large  part  of  the  population  is  frequently  mov- 
ing there  would  be  many  of  him  —  might  find  himself  undergoing  as 
unique  an  experience  as  would  a  patient  subjected  to  treatment  succes- 
sively by  a  homoeopath,  an  allopath,  a  hydropath,  an  osteopath,  a  Chris- 
tian Science  healer,  an  Indian  medicine  man,  and  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  need  of  unification  in  the  system  of 
educational  administration  is  at  this  time  prominently  before  the  peo- 
ple. A  renewal  of  hostilities  of  long  standing  between  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Eegents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
awakening  of  public  attention  to  the  pressing  need  of  putting  an  end  for 
all  time  to  disputes  like  the  present  one.     Under  the  arrangement  now 
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in  force,  the  two  departments  are  supposed  to  divide  between  themselves 
the  responsibilities  for  the  various  educational  activities  carried  on  under 
the  protectorate  of  the  State.  Experience  has  proved  many  times  over, 
and  it  would  seem  often  enough,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  draw  a 
clear  line  of  division  of  responsibility  and  prerogative  satisfactory  to 
both  offices.  As  a  result  there  have  been  what  Bishop  Doane  calls 
"  hurtful  and  unhappily  frequent  contentions  "  between  the  two. 

The  apple  of  discord  in  the  present  wrangle  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
a  bill  appropriating  funds  to  defray  the  tuition  expenses  of  pupils  attend- 
ing high  schools  outside  of  their  home  districts  in  cases  where  their  own 
communities  have  no  provision  for  secondary  education.  Everybody 
has  usually  taken  for  granted  that  all  high-school  affairs  were  under  the 
care  of  the  Eegents.  But  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  a  logic  of  his  own,  which  designated  his  department  as  the 
rightful  distributor  of  the  expected  appropriation.  His  arguments  thus 
far  have  not  been  convincing  to  a  disinterested  observer.  Nor  did  the 
unwise  and  ungracious  attack  made  upon  the  Eegents  by  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  Ainsworth  tend  to  lend  sweet  reasonableness  to  the 
claims.  The  advocates  of  unification  were  quick-witted  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  driving  Jiome  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
The  outcome  of  it  all  was  an  appeal  "to  the  Governor,  the  Legislature, 
and  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  to  take  cognizance  of  the  re- 
peated manifestations  of  evils  for  which  the  duality  of  the  present 
system  of  public  education  is  responsible. 

The  proposed  legislation  having  most  to  commend  itself  to  the  good 
judgment  of  thoughtful  citizens  with  no  axes  to  grind  would  vest  the 
power  and  duty  of  educational  supervision  wholly  in  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, as  at  present  constituted.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  would  then  come  under  the  authority  of  the 
Regents.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  finally  settle  this 
matter  before  adjournment.  Remissness  in  the  past  in  failing  to  legalize, 
long  before  this,  a  reasonable  plan  of  unification  has  cost  the  State  of 
New  York  considerable  money,  as  it  has  necessitated  keeping  up  a  waste- 
ful and  conflicting  double  system  of  school  inspection  which,  by  its  very 
duality,  is  injurious  into  the  bargain. 

It  may  be  hoping  too  much,  but  it  does  seem  that  the  gradual  ap- 
proach to  unanimity,  among  the  students  of  methods  of  State  and  local 
organization  and  administration  of  public  instruction,  ought  to  result  in 
some  plan  for  bringing  to  terms  legislatures  which  still  permit  within 
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their  respective  domains  a  continuance  of  school  systems  having  noth- 
ing but  oddity  to  defend  them.  It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  for  in- 
stance, that  there  are  still  two  cities  in  which  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  is  chosen  in  straight  party  contest  at  the  general 
election,  thus  placing  the  office  squarely  in  the  province  of  political 
spoil.  These  two  are  San  Francisco  and  Buffalo.  The  latter  city  has 
not  even  a  school  board,  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  not  altogether  accidental,  Mr.  Henry  P.  Emerson, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  schools,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  for  the  ensuing  year,  at  the  very  meet- 
ing which  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  in  its  essence  the  appointment 
of  the  superintendent  by  the  board  of  education.  He  has  served  Buffalo 
as  well  as  any  man  could  possibly  have  done  in  a  system  such  as  it  is 
permitted  to  be,  and  the  people  of  the  city  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing 
to  elect  him  again  next  fall  for  a  term  of  four  years.  But  the  system  is 
vicious,  nevertheless. 

The  educational  convention  held  at  Cincinnati,  February  24  to  26, 
which  has  been  referred  to  several  times,  was  that  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  the  most  influential  division  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  whose  membership  includes  nearly  all  the  leaders  in 
the  field  of  school  supervision  and  administration.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  discussions  on  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  high-school  course,  and  the  reduction  of  the  elementary 
school  period.  The  most  satisfactory  debate  —  most  satisfactory  because 
it  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  a  principle  of  school  organization  by  the 
Department  —  was  that  on  "The  Best  Methods  of  Electing  School 
Boards."  President  Lewis  H.  Jones,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, whose  experience  as  superintendent  at  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland 
afforded  him  peculiarly  favorable  opportunities  for  testing  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  most  common  modes  of  school-board  election,  highly 
commended  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  inaugurated  at  Cleveland. 
He  would  have  five  members  on  a  city  school  board,  one  to  be  elected 
each  year  by  the  city  at  large.  By  giving  all  citizens  a  voice  in  the 
election  the  schools  could  be  kept  close  to  the  people.  The  nomina- 
tions, Mr.  Jones  believed,  should  be  made  by  petition.  He  would  have 
those  who  received  the  highest  number  of  bona-fide  signatures  of  citi- 
zens declared  regularly  nominated.  The  function  of  the  school  board, 
he  declared,  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  be  strictly  legislative.     The  work  itself  should  be  carried  on 
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by  two  executive  officers,  one  being  a  manager  having  charge  of  the 
business  affairs,  the  other  being  the  superintendent  elected  by  the  board 
for  six  years,  removable  only  by  impeachment  for  malfeasance  in  office, 
with  full  charge  of  the  appointment,  supervision,  transfer,  and  dismissal 
of  teachers. 

Superintendent  John  W.  Carr,  of  Anderson,  Indiana,  praised  the  In- 
diana plan,  which  trusts  to  common  councils  for  the  election  of  school 
boards.  The  council-made  school  boards  are  wisely  restricted  to  three 
members,  one  occupying  the  attention  of  the  aldermen  each  year. 

Superintendent  W.  W.  Chalmers,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  had  most  of  the 
superintendents  with  him  in  stating  emphatically  that  he  would  rather 
trust  the  people  than  common  councils  or  mayors  for  good  school-board 
members. 

Superintendent  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  of  Omaha,  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Jones  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  bi-headed  school  system.  He  said  that 
the  management  should  be  unified  in  one  responsible  head,  with  control 
of  the  different  departments. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  hearty  endorsement  to 
the  movement  now  under  way  for  utilizing  more  fully  the  plant  of  a  city 
school  system.  He  treated  the  matter  from  a  common-sense,  business 
point  of  view,  advocating  school  extension  on  the  ground  that  the  muni- 
cipal system  of  education  supplies  the  best  available  plant  for  increasing 
the  productivity  and  the  social  welfare  of  a  city.  He  laid  special  stress 
upon  the  economic  value  of  wisely  conducted  evening  schools,  and  upon 
the  benefits  accruing  from  vacation  schools.  He  also  pointed  out  a 
number  of  the  many  advantages  that  economic  society  may  derive  from 
the  right  sort  of  industrial  training  in  the  schools,  carried  on  through 
the  whole  year  in  the  day  as  well  as  evening  schools  of  primary  and 
secondary  grade. 

President  Eliot  explained  that,  naturally,  under  the  new  order  of 
things  the  city  schools  will  need  ampler  grounds,  more  assembly-rooms, 
and  many  other  commodities,  but  that  the  investment  is  sure  to  yield 
adequate  returns  in  the  development  of  the  school  into  a  free  and  useful 
neighborhood  centre. 

The  needs  of  the  rural  schools  occupied  a  fair  share  of  discussion. 
The  extension  of  industrial  education,  especially  training  in  agriculture 
and  manual  work,  was  strongly  urged.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  Michigan,  which  has  been  a  pioneer  in  promot- 
ing this  useful  movement,  is  devising  ways  and  means  for  making  its 
State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti  more  practically  efficient  for  training 
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rural  teachers.  The  plan  is  to  have  a  model  building  erected  with  man- 
ual training  rooms  and  all  the  appliances  and  material  necessary  for 
teaching  a  country  school.  If  a  model  farm  could  be  conducted  with  it 
and  the  course  made  to  include  also  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  the 
departure  would  meet  the  demands  which  the  most  enlightened  students 
of  the  rural  school  problem  would  make  upon  a  teachers'  training  school. 

Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
explained  the  value  for  American  students  of  the  Ehodes  scholarships, 
of  which  there  are  one  hundred,  amounting  to  $1,500  each.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Harris,  these  scholarships  should  be  taken  by  bachelors 
of  arts  only,  as  American  undergraduates  would  not  feel  at  home  in 
Oxford  University. 

Prof.  Alvin  W.  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gave  an  address 
on  "Co-education  in  High  Schools  and  Universities,"  in  which  he  ad- 
vanced a  novel  interpretation  of  the  much-talked-about  plan  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  said  that  the  intention  in  segregating 
women  and  men  was  not  to  abandon  co-education,  but  merely  to  reduce 
the  number  of  students  in  the  classes  —  truly  a  remarkable  procedure 
for  solving  an  arithmetical  problem. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Eichards,  Director  of  Manual  Training  in  the  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University,  presented  "  Some  Practical  Problems  in 
Manual  Training  " ;  three  prominent  women  teachers  gave^  their  views 
concerning  "  Literature  in  the  Grades,  and  How  to  Use  It " ;  and  several 
round  tables  were  occupied  with  the  informal  discussion  of  topics  of 
special  interest  to  the  participants.  It  was  a  busy  meeting,  with  a  pro- 
gramme fully  answering  the  expectations  of  the  Department. 

The  following  school  superintendents  were  elected  as  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo,  New  York ;  vice- 
presidents,  Edwin  B.  Cox,  Xenia,  Ohio,  and  John  W.  Abercrombie, 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama;  secretary,  J.  H.  Hinemon,  Little  Eock,  Arkansas. 
In  1904  the  Department  will  meet  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Another  recent  event  deserving  of  special  notice  in  this  department 
was  the  convention  of  business  men  and  educators,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  February  5-7.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  discussion  were  that  the  leading  commercial  men  of  the  coun- 
try agree  that  there  is  an  adequate  demand  for  the  university  man  who 
is  thoroughly  trained  in  industrial  affairs ;  that  the  universities,  realizing 
that  this  demand  is  increasing,  are  seeking  to  institute  proper  courses 
for  the  training  of  their  students;  that  the  higher  commercial  educa- 
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tional  courses  are  now  in  their  infancy,  and  just  what  should  be  taught 
and  how -has  not  yet  been  developed;  and  that  the  departments  of  com- 
merce and  industry  are  destined  to  become  as  popular  and  as  strong 
factors  as  any  of  the  present  professional  departments. 

The  convention  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Politi- 
cal Science  Teachers'  Association. 

The  need  of  adhering,  as  closely  as  consistent  with  the  general  edu- 
cational aims,  to  the  industrial  principle  in  education  wherever  primitive 
conditions  prevail,  especially  in  agricultural  communities,  is  most  thor- 
oughly appreciated  at  Tuskegee,  under  the  far-sighted  and  energetic  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington.  This  was  again  emphasized 
at  the  twelfth  annual  Tuskegee  Negro  Conference,  held  at  Tuskegee,  Ala- 
bama, on  February  18  and  19.  Mr.  Washington  presided,  and  explained 
that  the  purpose  of  this  organization,  which  is  now  national  in  its  char- 
acter and  influence,  was  to  assist  in  uplifting  the  colored  race.    He  said : 

From  the  first  it  lias  been  the  main  work  of  this  conference  to  confine  itself  to  a 
simple  and  informal  consideration  of  the  methods  and  means  of  securing  homes,  the 
freeing  ourselves  from  debts,  the  saving  of  money,  the  encouragement  of  intelligent 
producers,  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  thrift,  honesty,  and  vir- 
tue, the  building  of  schoolhouses  and  churches,  the  securing  of  education  and  high 
Christian  character  and  friendship  between  the  races.  While  not  forgetting  other 
important  interests  of  the  race,  we  believe  that  these  constitute  the  primary  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  races  began  their  career  of  freedom  and  usefulness. 

"Buy  land,"  was  the  rallying  cry  at  the  conference:  every  speaker 
emphasized  the  importance  of  acquiring  property ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling  Bruce,  head  of  the  academy  at  Tuskegee,  presented  a  report  showing 
that,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Washington's  labors,  thousands  of  negroes  in  the 
South,  who  were  living  on  rented  land  only  a  year  ago,  own  their  own 
farms  to-day.  Ossian  H.  Lang. 


EDUCATIONAL   KESEAKCH:    TALENT   VS.    TKAINING   IN 

TEACHING. 

In  The  Forum  for  October-December,  I  presented  the  results  of  a 
test  in  arithmetic.  The  test  had  been  submitted  to  the  pupils  of  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  classes  in  eighteen  school 
buildings,  representing  seven  cities,  and  the  total  number  of  children 
examined  was  not  far  from  six  thousand.  While  the  figures  obtained 
were  surprising  in  many  ways,  they  were  particularly  so  in  these  two 
points :  (1)  That  the  results  obtained  in  the  different  schools  varied  to 
a  remarkable  extent,  the  averages  per  school  ranging  from  25  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  (2)  that  when  the  schools  were  listed  in  the  order  of  merit, 
those  of  an  individual  locality  were,  with  a  single  exception,  so  close 
together  that  the  results  obtained  in  a  given  school  were,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, representative  of  all  the  schools  examined  in  that  locality.  In 
other  words,  when  the  results  were  good  in  one  building  they  were  good 
in  other  buildings  examined  in  the  same  locality ;  and  the  same  was  true 
where  they  were  fair  or  poor. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  results,  I  entered  into  a  detailed  inquiry 
concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the  results  had  been  obtained,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  cause  or  causes  of  success  or  of  failure.  Among 
the  points  considered  were  the  age  and  home  environment  of  the  pupils, 
the  size  of  each  class,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers,  natural  and  acquired,  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic,  and 
the  character  of  the  supervision.  A  study  of  the  results  from  these 
various  points  of  view  led  me  to  the  conclusion,  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue,  that  the  controlling  element  in  the  achievement  of  success  lay 
in  a  single  phase  of  supervision,  namely,  in  the  training  afforded  to  the 
teacher  through  systematically  testing  the  progress  of  her  pupils  by 
means  of  examinations  consisting  of  problems  that  cannot  be  solved 
unless  the  children  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of  arithmetic  — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  subject  up  to  the  time  the  examination  is 
given  —  and  are  possessed  of  the  power  of  applying  them. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  January  article,  two  important  points 
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have  been  raised  in  criticism  of  my  deductions;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
throwing  light  on  the  subject  from  additional  points  of  view,  I  shall  de- 
vote the  present  article  to  answering  them.     They  are: 

1.  That  in  placing  the  responsibility  for  the  results  primarily  upon 
the  supervision,  I  had  underestimated  the  value  of  the  personality  of 
the  teacher;  and 

2.  That  a  single  test  will  not  suffice  to  bring  out  the  comparative 
strength  of  the  pupils ;  that  the  ideals  in  arithmetic  differ  in  different 
communities ;  and  that  if  the  test  had  been  of  a  different  character  the 
order  of  merit  might  have  been  reversed. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  I  desire  to  impress  not  only  the  fact 
that  my  conclusion  was  based  upon  the  results,  but  also  that  it  does 
not  in  any  way  conflict  with  generally  accepted  pedagogical  views. 
Indeed,  all  advanced  educational  legislation  is  based  upon  the  belief 
that  pedagogical  talent,  like  any  other  talent,  is  subject  to  develop- 
ment through  training.  In  evidence  of  this  we  find  not  only  that 
institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  growing  more  and  more  in 
favor,  but  that  our  elementary  school  systems  are  planned  upon  the  idea 
of  the  need  of  continuous  training.  Hence,  our  supervising  principals, 
special  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  natural  endowment  is  of  inestimable  value  in 
teaching,  as  in  every  other  field;  so  that  the  question  at  issue  really 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  relative  value  of  talent  and  training. 
That  this  question  may  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  statistics,  I 
have,  in  table  1  (p.  591),  arranged  the  figures  in  a  way  that  will  show 
the  influence  of  the  personality  of  the  teacher  as  compared  with  that  of 
training;  but  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  that  table,  I  shall 
cite  a  few  instances  to  illustrate  that  even  from  a  theoretical  standpoint 
a  deficiency  in  talent  can  be  overcome  by  training. 

Let  us  first  imagine  two  individuals  one  of  whom  is  a  pedagogical 
genius,  while  the  other  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  pedagogical  instinct. 
In  this  case,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  former  would  always  be  the 
better  teacher,  even  if  she  should  have  no  training  whatever,  and  the 
latter  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  thorough  training  that  the 
world  can  afford. 

Next,  let  us  imagine  two  individuals  one  of  whom  is  not  really  a 
genius,  but  whose  pedagogical  talent  is  considerable,  represented,  say, 
by  75  per  cent,  while  the  other  is  not  altogether  pedagogically  weak, 
but  possesses  native  ability  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  conceive  conditions  under 
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which  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  could  rise  to  the  level  of  that  of  the 
former.  If  both  these  young  women  should  pass  through  the  same 
course  of  training  before  receiving  their  licenses  to  teach,  and  then 
should  secure  positions  in  the  same  school  building,  i.e.,  under  the 
same  principal  and  superintendent,  it  is  quite  rational  to  assume  that 
their  relative  native  efficiency  would  tell,  and  that  the  work  of  the  one 
would  always  be  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other.  But  if,  after  receiv- 
ing their  licenses,  the  young  lady  with  considerable  talent  should 
obtain  a  position  in  a  school  where  the  principal  and  the  superinten- 
dent permit  her  to  drift,  while  the  other  should  enter  a  system  where 
the  superintendent  is  vigilant,  and  a  building  whose  principal  is  not 
only  a  thoughtful  and  tireless  worker,  but  in  addition  has  a  genius  for 
developing  the  best  that  is  in  his  teachers,  is  it  not  conceivable  that, 
in  time,  the  teacher  who  has  been  permitted  to  drift  will  accomplish 
less  than  her  native  talent  would  warrant,  showing  an  efficiency  of 
not  more  than  50  per  cent,  while  the  teacher  who  has  been  put  on  her 
mettle  will  so  have  developed  her  native  ability  that  her  efficiency  will 
have  risen  to  50  per  cent? 

And,  thirdly,  let  us  imagine  two  teachers  whose  native  efficiencies 
are  60  and  40  — and  these  are  really  representative  of  the  average  per- 
sons who  enter  the  profession  —  is-  it  not  conceivable  that,  under  the 
conditions  just  outlined,  the  efficiency  of  the  former,  who  has  no 
specially  marked  bent  for  teaching,  would  fall  to  30,  while  that  of  the 
other,  who  is  not  particularly  weak  at  the  outset,  would  rise  to  70,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  a  given  period  the  odds  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  teacher  who  started  out  in  life  with  less  in  her  favor? 

That,  in  this  instance,  theory  is  duly  borne  out  by  the  facts  is  very 
strikingly  indicated  in  table  1,  which  shows,  side  by  side,  the  influence 
of  the  teacher's  personality  as  compared  with  that  of  the  system  of 
schools  in  which  she  is  employed.  The  figures  represent,  first,  the 
results  obtained  in  every  class-room  of  the  four  schools  examined  in 
city  I,  where  the  test  of  the  character  described  is  used  by  both  the 
superintendent  and  the  principal ;  secondly,  those  obtained  in  the  three 
schools  of  city  VI,  where  no  tests  are  made  by  superintendent  or  prin- 
cipal; and,  thirdly,  those  secured  in  the  three  schools  of  city  VII, 
where  tests  are  made  by  the  superintendent,  but  the  problems  are  limited 
to  the  grade  work  of  the  class. 

That  the  personality  of  the  teacher  is  not  the  controlling  element  in 
the  achievement  of  success  is,  in  my  opinion,  amply  proved  by  the  fact 
that  in  cities  VI  and  VII  the  results,  with  few  exceptions,  fell  below  a 
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reasonable  standard  in  every  class-room  examined,  while  in  city  I, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  rose  above  that  standard.  However,  the  fig- 
ures do  not  show  that  nothing  is  to  be  credited  to  the  personality  of  the 
teacher;  for  while  in  cities  VI  and  VII  the  results,  on  the  whole,  were 
low,  they  were  not  equally  low;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  although,  in 
general,  the  results  in  city  I  were  high,  they  were  not  equally  high. 
That  is  to  say,  differences  in  percentages  allowing  for  differences  in  the 
personality  of  the  teachers  were  well  marked  in  all  these  cities,  but  the 
results  were  on  a  different  plane.  The  scope  representing  the  teacher's 
personality  is  represented  by  the  differences  in  the  individual  columns, 
i.e., by  the  percentages  obtained  in  the  different  class-rooms  of  the  same 
grade  in  any  one  locality,  while  the  influence  of  the  school-system  as  a 
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whole  is  seen  when  the  figures  of  one  column  are  compared  with  those 
of  another. 

Taking  the  individual  columns  of  grade  4,  we  find  that  in  city  I 
the  class-averages  run  from  51.8  to  83,  showing  an  extreme  variation 
of  31.2;  in  city  VI,  they  vary  from  28.1  to  41.6;  and  in  city  VII, 
from  41.1  to  59.3.  If  we  now  compare  the  figures  of  one  column  with 
those  of  another  we  can  see  the  influence  of  the  system;  and  by  draw- 
ing a  line  across  the  three  columns  of  grade  4  at  50,  \7e  find  that  all  the 
classes  examined  in  city  I  are  above  it,  while,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  those  of  cities  VI  and  VII  are  below. 

In  the  5th  grade,  barring  a  single  instance,  the  poorest  grade  average 
of  city  I  is  11.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  best  of  cities  VI  and  VII, 
and  29.3  higher  than  the  poorest.  In  the  6th  grade,  again  leaving  out 
an  exceptional  instance,  the  poorest  average  in  city  I  is  21  per  cent 
higher  than  the  best  of  cities  VI  and  VII,  and  40.6  per  cent  higher 
than  the  poorest.  In  the  7th  grade  there  is  no  exception,  the  lowest 
average  in  city  I  being  8.2  per  cent  better  than  the  highest  in  the  other 
cities,  and  32.8  per  cent  better  than  the  lowest.  And  in  the  8th  grade 
of  city  I,  the  lowest  average  is  25.8  per  cent  better  than  the  highest  in 
the  other  cities,  and  49.7  per  cent  better  than  the  lowest. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  another  point  of  view,  we  find  that  in  30 
class-rooms  out  of  the  33  examined  in  cities  VI  and  VII,  the  highest 
marks  were  below  the  poorest  obtained  in  the  38  class-rooms  examined 
in  city  I.*  But  the  influence  of  the  system  is  brought  out  most  strik- 
ingly when  the  lowest  averages  of  cities  VI  and  VII  are  compared  with 
the  lowest  of  city  I,  as  this  shows  most  directly  the  general  uplift  given 
by  something  in  the  latter' s  system,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  stimulat- 
ing test. 

It  may  be  believed  that  some  of  the  questions  were  too  difficult  for 
grades  4,  6,  and  7.  If  so,  we  may  leave  these  grades  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  confine  our  attention  to  the  5th  and  the  8th,  where  the  prob- 
lems should  not  have  been  beyond  the  pupils.  But  this  does  not  change 
in  any  way  the  comparative  standing  of  the  schools  represented. 

In  spite  of  the  figures,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  counts 
out  of  100  should  be  attributed  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and 
how  many  counts  to  the  system.  The  differences  are,  perhaps,  as  marked 
in  the  columns  which  allow  for  the  one  as  they  are  in  the  comparisons 
representing  the  other.     But  the  variations  in  the  individual  columns  do 

*  To  avoid  needless  overcrowding  of  the  column,  two  class-rooms,  averaging  77. 1 
and  71  respectively,  were  omitted  from  city  I,  grade  5. 
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not  represent  the  influence  of  the  teacher's  personality  alone.  Here 
allowance  must  be  made  for  another  important  factor,  namely,  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  ability  of  the  classes,  which  are  sometimes  very  marked. 

But  the  potency  of  the  system  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
under  its  influence  the  poorest  teachers  will  be  able  to  make  some  kind 
of  a  showing  with  the  poorest  of  classes.  Taking  city  I,  we  find  that 
while  in  the  4th  grade  three  of  the  classes  fell  below  60,  not  one  of 
them  fell  below  50 ;  and  that  while  two  classes  in  the  7th  grade  fell  be- 
low 50,  not  one  of  them  fell  below  40,  although  the  7th  year  test  proved 
to  have  been  exceptionally  severe.  In  the  5th  and  the  8th  grades,  where 
the  suitability  of  the  questions  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  the  lowest 
averages  in  city  I  were  66.8  and  61,  respectively,  against  37.5  and 
11.3.  Taken  all  in  all,  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the 
system  is  the  equivalent  of  25  counts.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  from 
my  own  deductions,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  cities  VI  and  VII 
should  introduce  a  system  of  testing  similar  to  that  employed  in  city  I, 
and  its  introduction  should  be  accompanied  by  a  specific  demand  upon 
the  principals  and  teachers,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  a  test 
equally  difficult  as  my  own  would  result  in  school  averages  of  60  to  65 
per  cent,  in  place  of  35  to  40  per  cent,  as  was  the  case  when  these 
schools  were  examined  a  year  ago. 

From  the  foregoing  analysis,  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  talent  and  training  has  a 
theoretical  and  a  practical  side.  From  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  I 
am  willing  to  concede  in  favor  of  personality  even  more  than  the  figures 
show,  and  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  one  who  is  exceptionally  endowed 
by  nature  is  able  to  rise  above  her  surroundings,  and  can  do  as  well  if 
left  to  her  own  resources  as  under  the  closest  of  supervision.  The 
figures  do  not  do  justice  to  this  teacher,  because  she  is  simply  a  link  in 
a  chain,  and  the  pupils  may  enter  her  class-room  so  poorly  prepared 
that  it  will  require  a  herculean  effort  even  on  her  part  to  raise  them 
merely  to  a  moderate  degree  of  proficiency. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  however,  the  situation  seems  to  be 
controlled  by  the  training  afforded  by  that  form  of  supervision  which 
tends  to  stimulate  the  teacher  to  do  her  best,  because  the  vast  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  persons  of  moderate  ability,  who  are  in  need  of  a  stimulus 
from  an  outside  source  if  they  are  to  do  the  best  work  of  which  they  are 
capable.  And,  taking  a  community  as  a  whole,  the  support  afforded  by 
such  a  stimulus  as  an  ideal  system  of  testing  —  in  which  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  principal  are  factors  of  equal  importance  —  seems  to  be 
38 
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sufficient  to  raise  considerably  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  corps.  The 
teachers'  meeting  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  the  teacher  ideas;  but  the 
rneetiug  must  be  supplemented  by  the  test,  in  order  that  the  superinten- 
dent may  be  assured  that  the  ideas  acquired  at  the  meeting  are  afterward 
applied  in  practice. 

I  desire  to  add  here  that  in  the  present  stage  of  our  pedagogical 
knowledge,  when  we  are  guided  altogether  by  theory,  poor  results  in  a 
given  locality  do  not  in  any  way  speak  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
superintendent.  Wide-awake  superintendents  are  in  the  habit  of  fol- 
lowing the  trend  of  advancing  pedagogical  thought ;  and  if  that  trend 
is  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  superintendent  is  not  responsible.  The 
tendency  for  some  years  past  has  been,  for  example,  to  oppose  examina- 
tions of  every  form;  and,  in  view  of  this  circumstance,  the  superinten- 
dent has  been  fully  justified  in  abandoning  them.  If,  however,  further 
investigations  should  substantiate  my  contention,  and  facts  should  prove 
the  examination  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  then  the  tests  will  probably  be 
the  most  speedily  reintroduced  -  by  the  very  men  who  were  most  ready 
to  set  them  aside.  It  is  in  questions  of  this  kind,  where  strong  forces 
are  arrayed  on  both  sides,  that  the  value  of  educational  research  is  most 
clearly  apparent ;  for  some  of  the  most  practical  points  of  school  admin- 
istration upon  which  agreement  cannot  be  reached  through  opinions 
may  be  decided  without  difficulty  by  statistics. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  second  point,  and  endeavor 
to  learn  whether  the  results  obtained  by  my  test  are  representative  of 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  schools  examined,  or  whether  a  test  of 
a  different  nature,  based  upon  different  ideals,  might  have  shown  strength 
where  weakness  was  manifested,  and  vice  versa. 

In  formulating  my  problems,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  courses  in  arithmetic  vary  in  different  communities ;  and  I  therefore 
endeavored  to  secure  questions  that  would  call  for  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic such  as  would  naturally  come  within  the  scope  of  all  schools,  re- 
gardless of  what  their  ideals  might  be.  In  spite  of  my  precautions,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  problems  were  beyond  the  scope  of  certain 
schools.  If  so,  the  matter  can  be  easily  remedied  by  eliminating  them 
and  drawing  our  conclusions  from  the  others.  But  just  as  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  grades  in  their  entirety  would  fail  to  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  schools,  so  the  exclusion  of  certain  selected  problems  would 
not  alter  their  relative  positions. 

In  order  that  the  comparisons  may  be  made  by  the  reader  from  a 
very  broad  point  of  view,  I  shall  place  before  him,  first,  the  results  that 
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were  obtained  on  each  example  in  the  five  schools  that  passed  the  test 
satisfactorily  and  those  obtained  in  the  lowest  six.  And,  secondly, 
I  shall  enter  into  the  analysis  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  problems  to 
show  wherein  the  examination  was  characteristic  and  in  what  manner 
the  pupils  went  astray  in  then  work.  The  classification  of  the  errors 
will  show  that,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  mistakes  in 
the  lower  grades  were  due  to  lack  of  judgment  in  the  application  of  ele- 
mentary principles,  while  in  the  upper  grades  they  were  due,  for  the 
most  part,  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved.  The 
errors  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  stronger  schools  were  exactly  the  same 
in  character  as  those .  made  in  the  weaker  ones,  the  difference  being 
simply  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  failed. 

The  results  obtained  on  the  individual  problems  in  the  schools  men- 
tioned will  be  found  on  tables  2  to  5.  Two  percentages  are  given 
upon  each  example.  The  first  represents  the  number  of  correct  answers, 
while  the  second  represents  the  problems  correctly  performed  in  princi- 
ple, but  wherein  mechanical  errors  led  to  wrong  results.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness,  the  problems  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  difficulty 
as  manifested  by  the  test,  not  that  in  which  they  were  presented  to  the 
pupils.  The  questions  will  be  found  in  full  on  pages  606  and  607,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  tables ;  and  for  facility  of 
reference  each  problem  is  indicated  in  the  tables  by  a  suggestive  word 
or  two.  •  In  The  Forum  for  October,  1902,  the  questions  were  printed 
in  their  original  order. 

Now,  if  the  question  of  ideals  should  play  a  part  in  the  comparative 
standing  of  the  schools,  the  comparative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the 
various  problems  should  be  found  to  vary  in  different  localities  accord- 
ing to  the  special  lines  along  which  they  had  been  working.  It  ought 
to  be  found  that  while,  on  the  whole,  some  of  the  schools  fell  far  behind 
the  others,  they  nevertheless  manifested  superiority  in  certain  directions, 
and  would  have  outranked  the  others  on  a  test  based  more  generally 
upon  those  lines.  On  looking  over  the  tables,  however,  such  a  condi- 
tion is  in  no  wise  manifested.  On  the  contrary,  the  tables  speak  forcibly 
against  such  an  assumption,  and  in  two  ways :  First,  they  show  that  the 
schools  that  passed  the  test  satisfactorily  outranked  the  others  on  every 
problem,  and  in  many  instances  to  a  very  large  degree.  And,  secondly, 
the  figures  are  still  more  striking  in  that  they  show  that,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  comparative  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  various  examples  was 
found  to  be  the  same  in  every  locality;  indicating  that  work  along 
special  lines,  if  such  there  was,  did  not  tell  in  a  test  of  judgment.     The 
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decline  in  the  percentages  from 
the  first  problem  to  the  eighth 
is  especially  marked  in  the  up- 
per two  lines;  the  occasional 
elevations  or  depressions  follow- 
ing no  general  rule.  It  is  most 
clearly  marked  in  the  first  line 
of  table  5,  where  the  descent 
resembles  a  veritable  avalanche. 

The  tables  are  instructive 
from  another  standpoint,  name- 
ly, as  indicating  the  child's  ca- 
pacity for  arithmetic  at  different 
periods  of  school  life,  thus  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of 
standards.  In  regard  to  the 
mental  powers  of  children, teach- 
ers are  altogether  too  apt  to  gen- 
eralize upon  the  basis  of  what 
their  own  pupils  are  able  to  do ; 
and  when  a  teacher  is  not  suc- 
cessful, she  is  apt  to  think  but 
little  of  children's  minds.  Lines 
3  and  4  of  the  tables  indicated 
show  that  children  can  reason, 
and  that  their  reasoning  powers, 
as  regards  arithmetic,  are  capa- 
ble of  development  to  a  remark- 
able degree  through  training. 

As  to  the  variety  of  errors, 
these  may  be  most  conveniently 
studied  under  certain  general 
classifications.  Although  the 
number  of  groups  into  which 
they  could  be  divided  is  almost 
without  limit,  nevertheless,  if 
we  disregard  the  mechanical 
blunders  and  the  problems  in 
which  the  pupils  failed  in  part 
only,  an  idea  of  the  nature  of 
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the  errors  may  be  obtained  for  general  purposes  by  studying  them  in 
four  general  classes : 

1.  Errors  due  to  a  complete  absence  of  thought. 

2.  Errors  in  problems  correctly  performed  in  principle,  but  due  to 
lack  of  reasoning  in  the  processes. 

3.  Errors  due  to  misinterpretation  of  a  problem. 

4.  Errors  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  arithmetical  principles. 

Of  the  total  number  of  errors  made,  the  vast  majority  appear  to 
have  been  due  to  a  complete  absence  of  thought.  Whether  in  such 
instances  the  children  did  not  read  the  problems  carefully,  or  whether 
they  read  them  but  did  not  understand  them,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
What  they  did  was  simply  to  work  with  the  figures,  stated  or  implied, 
adding,  subtracting,  multiplying,  or  dividing  at  random.  The  result 
of  these  combinations  was  called  the  answer,  and  the  pupils  did  not  stop 
to  consider  whether  such  answers  bore  any  relation  whatever  to  the 
question.     For  instance,  problem  1,  grade  4,  reads: 

If  there  were  4,839  class-rooms  in  New  York  City,  and  47  children  in  each  class- 
room, how  many  children  would  there  be  in  the  New  York  schools? 

The  problem  did  not  appear  to  present  much  difficulty  to  the  chil- 
dren in  any  of  the  schools,  and  the  total  number  of  errors  was  compara- 
tively small.  Nevertheless,  nearly  13  per  cent  of  the  pupils  failed,  and 
of  these  all  but  a  few  divided,  giving  as  their  answer  102|~^  children. 
It  may  be  reasonably  argued  that  children  do  funny  things ;  but  this 
does  not  explain  why  the  number  of  children  who  do  funny  things  is  so 
much  larger  in  some  schools  than  in  others. 

In  problem  2,  grade  4,  three  numbers  are  stated,  giving  greater 
scope  for  variety.  The  method  is,  of  course,  1,743  +  5,482  =  7,225. 
10,000  —  7,225  =  2,775.     The  varieties  presented  by  the  pupils  were: 

1.  1,743  +  5,482+10,000  =  17,225. 

2.  5,482  -  1,743  =  3,739.     10,000  -  3,739  =  6,261. 

3.  1,743  +  5,482  =  7,225.     7,225  X  10,000  =  72,250,000. 

4.  1,743  -  5,482,  etc. 

The  endeavor  to  subtract  a  large  number  from  a  small  one  is  quite 
common,  and  the  process  in  this  instance  was  performed  in  four  ways : 
(1)  By  borrowing;  (2)  by  disregarding  the  thousands;  (3)  by  bringing 
down  the  last  figure  of  the  upper  line ;  and  (4)  by  bringing  down  the 
last  figure  of  the  lower  line : 

1,743  1,743  1,743  1,743 

5,482  5,482  5,482  5,482 

6,261  2,61  1,261  5,261 


KOO 
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On  looking  over  the  tables,  we  find  that  no  particular  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  three  of  the  cities  with  the  first  five  examples  of  the  4th 
grade  test;  so  that  the  errors  may  be  attributed  in  some  measure  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  pupils  who  could  have  done  better  if  they 
had  tried.  However,  when  we  direct  attention  to  the  results  obtained 
on  the  remaining  three,  it  becomes  apparent  that  difficulties  were  here 
presented  which  did  not  occur  in  the  others,  and  that  these  difficulties 
were  sufficiently  great  actually  to  place  the  problems  beyond  the  grasp 
of  many  of  the  stronger  pupils.  On  the  first  five  problems  the  total 
number  of  failures  was  22  per  cent  only.  But  on  the  sixth  example 
40  per  cent  failed,  on  the  seventh,  45  per  cent,  and  on  the  eighth,  nearly 
70  per  cent. 

As  the  number  of  failures  on  the  eighth  example  was  large  in  all 
the  schools  represented  in  the  table,  the  conclusion  is  justified  that  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  grade.  Examples  1-5  having  proved  them- 
selves too  easy  for  a  test  of  power,  and  example  8  too  difficult,  the  actual 
test  was  confined  to  problems  6  and  7.  Table  2  shows  that  the  schools 
represented  in  the  lower  two  lines  did  somewhat  better  than  the  others 
on  the  easiest  problems,  considerably  better  on  the  really  difficult  one, 
and  much  better  also  on  the  problems  that  proved  to  be  the  true  test 
of  their  power.  Surely,  cities  VI  and  VII  must  have  been  working 
along  the  lines  of  one  of  these  three  groups  of  problems,  but  they  were 
outranked  by  the  others  on  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  fourth  year  test  that  would  reverse  the  position 
of  the  schools,  unless  it  might  be  purely  upon  abstract  work.  But  this 
point  is  also  considered  in  the  tables,  where  it  is  shown  that  cities  VI 
and  VII  made  not  only  more  errors  in  reasoning  than  the  others,  but 
also  a  larger  percentage  of  mechanical  errors. 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  problems  6  and  7,  it  is  difficult  for 
the  mature  mind  to  see  why  so  many  of  the  pupils  should  have  failed 
upon  them  not  only  in  the  fourth  year,  but  even  in  the  sixth,  i.e.,  among 
those  who  had  nearly  completed  their  arithmetic.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  problems  6,  7,  and  8  were  repeated  in  the  test  for  grades  5  and  6. 
The  questions  were : 

6.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

7.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  100  papers,  and  sells  them  at  4  cents  apiece,  how  much 
money  does  he  make  ? 

As  to  the  character  of  the  errors  in  these  problems,  the  same  is  true 
as  of  the  others,  namely,  that  they  were  thoughtless  combinations  of 
the  numbers  stated.     In  the  sixth,  most  of  the  pupils  who  failed  sim- 
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ply  multiplied  or  divided  $1.20  by  24,  disregarding  the  4  entirely;  and 
of  those  who  used  it,  many  multiplied  24  by  4,  thus  giving  96  gallons 
as  the  equivalent  of  24  quarts.  The  typical  errors  were :  $1.20  X  24  = 
$28.80;  $1.20 -f-  24  =  $5;  24  X  4  X  1.20  .-=  $115.20;  and  24 -f-  1.20 
=  .20. 

The  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  question  contained 
two  distinct  terms,  "quarts  "  and  "gallons,"  and  that  a  conversion  from 
one  into  the  other  was  required  before  proceeding.  If  the  question  had 
been  stated  in  two  parts  —  (1)  How  many  gallons  are  24  quarts?  and 
(2)  If  one  gallon  of  cream  costs  $1.20,  how  much  will  6  gallons  cost?  — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  children  would  have  performed  the 
example  correctly. 

In  the  seventh  example  the  variations  in  the  answers  were  endless. 
In  this  problem,  also,  two  distinct  terms  are  stated,  a  "hundred"  and 
"apiece,"  and  it  is  necessary  to  convert  before  proceeding.  Thus,  again, 
the  question  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  very  well  handled  if  it  had 
been  presented  in  two  parts :  (1)  If  a  boy  sells  papers  at  4  cents  apiece, 
how  much  will  he  get  for  100?  and  (2)  If  a  boy  buys  100  papers  for 
$2.83  and  sells  them  for  $4,  how  much  money  does  he  make? 

The  typical  errors  in  this  problem  were  two  in  number : 

$2.83  X  4  =  $11.32 ;  and  $2.83  +  4  =  .70|. 

Among  the  others  the  following  are  interesting:  2.83  -f-  4  =  2.87; 
2.83-4=2.79;  2.83  X  4  =  11.32  -=-  100  =  .11;  100x4  =  4.00 
2.83  -  4.00  =  .83;  2.83  X  4  =  11.32  -*-  4  =  2.83.  Here  the  pupil 
added:  "The  boy  did  not  make  anything." 

In  a  sixth  year  class,  where  the  pupils  had  evidently  had  a  thorough 
drill  in  decimals,  the  following  remarkable  process  was  found  in  two 
instances : 

2.83  -5-  100  =  .283x-04  =.01132  2.830000-. 01132  =  2.828886 
gain. 

Other  methods  in  the  same  class  were : 

283  x  100  =  28,300  -f  400  =  $28,700  gain. 

283  x  100  =  283.00  —  4.00  =  $279.00. 

283  -r-  4  =  70.75. 

2.83  x  4  =  11.32  —  1.00  =  .32. 

100  x  4  =  4.00  4-  2.83  =  1.17  +  100  =  2.17. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  mathematical  ideals  in 
this  class  really  are. 

The  second  class  of  errors,  those  occurring  in  problems  worked 
upon  correct  principles  and  due  to  lack  of  judgment  in  performing  the 
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various  steps,  are  particularly  frequent  in  problems  involving  decimals. 
The  errors  are  here  made  in  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point,  and  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  pointing  off,  the  pupils  do  not  exercise  any  judg- 
ment, but  simply  trust  to  luck  or  their  knowledge  of  the  rule.  They 
do  not  seem  to  recognize  that  a  blunder  in  placing  the  decimal  point  is 
liable  to  make  the  answer  ridiculous,  it  matters  not  how  carefully  the 
problem  may  have  been  performed  in  every  other  way. 

The  first  problem  in  which  considerable  scope  is  given  for  errors  of 
this  nature  is  example  7,  grade  5.  The  correct  answer  is  $1,263;  but, 
by  reason  of  the  displacement  of  the  decimal  point,  many  of  the  pupils 
obtained  $12.63  for  the  answer.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
this  answer  is  not  on  its  face  ridiculous.  It  is,  however,  based  on  a 
succession  of  ridiculous  blunders,  to  wit:  900  barrels  of  flour  at  $9  a 
barrel  =  $81.00,  etc.  In  the  fifth  year  this  error  is  pardonable,  but  in 
the  sixth,  where  the  problem  is  repeated,  it  should  be  rare. 

While  in  this  particular  problem  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  in 
the  wrong  position  did  not  produce  an  absurd  answer,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  problem  6,  grade  6.  The  question  is  one  in  division  of  decimals, 
and  the  answer  is  this:  To  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt  from  salt  water 
containing  8  per  cent  of  salt,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  48,700 
pounds  of  the  salt  water.  Those  who  saw  that  it  was  a  problem  in 
division  of  decimals  obtained  the  figures  48700  without  any  difficulty; 
but  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  where  it  did  not  belong  made  the 
answer  absolutely  ridiculous.  The  answers  varied  from  48,700  pounds 
to  4.87  pounds.  The  statement  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  3,896 
pounds  of  salt  from  487  pounds  of  salt  water  was  made  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils,  even  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  where  the  example  was 
repeated,  and  not  a  few  said  that  that  amount  of  salt  could  be  obtained 
from  4.87  pounds  of  water. 

The  ridiculous  answers  to  this  problem  so  late  in  school  life  illustrate 
a  weakness  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  which  seems  to  be  responsible 
for  a  large  number  of  blunders  in  all  the  grades,  namely,  the  failure  to 
train  pupils  to  see  that  a  problem  in  arithmetic  is  a  question  which 
calls  for  a  reasonable  answer.  If  the  pupils  were  everywhere  trained 
to  scrutinize  their  answers  in  the  light  of  the  questions,  it  is  probable 
that  many  errors  of  the  first  class  would  also  be  avoided,  and  that 
answers  stating  that  the  number  of  children  in  the  New  York  schools 
is  102|"f-,  and  similar  absurdities,  would  be  much  less  frequent  than 
now. 

For  errors  of  the  second  class  many  teachers  are  to  a  certain  exten*" 
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directly  responsible,  because  they  believe  that  a  child  should  receive 
some  credit  for  a  problem  if  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  justifiable  if  a  wrong  answer  should 
be  due  to  a  mechanical  error,  such  as  any  one  is  liable  to  make,  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or  division.  But  T  believe  that  it 
is  an  injustice  to  the  child  to  give  him  any  credit  for  a  problem  when, 
in  the  light  of  the  question,  the  answer  is  absurd. 

An  interesting  phase  in  the  study  of  errors  is  found  in  the  problems 
that  are  misinterpreted.  Errors  of  this  nature  very  frequently  occur  in 
problems  in  which  fractions  are  involved.  For  example:  Problem  8, 
grade  5 ,  reads  as  follows : 

Frank  had  $3.08.  He  spent  i  of  it  for  a  cap,  \  of  it  for  a  ball,  and  with  the  re- 
mainder bought  a  book.     How  much  did  the  book  cost? 

Here  many  of  the  pupils  looked  upon  \  and  \  as  abstract  fractions, 
not  as  parts  of  $3.08,  and  worked  the  problem  as  follows:  J+iJ^-g-g- 
308--^=  307i|,  cost  of  the  book. 

Again,  problem  8,  grade  6,  repeated  in  grades  7  and  8,  reads  thus: 

A  gentleman  gave  away  \  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  \  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  \  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had 
he  at  first? 

This  problem  was  treated  in  many  instances  in  the  same  way  as  the 
one  just  cited ;  the  fractions  being  looked  upon  as  purely  abstract.  The 
following  is  an  illustration :  f  +  \  +  \  =  \\\  420  +  £f$  =  420ifJ 
books  at  first.  But  in  this  problem  a  class  of  errors  appeared  which  I 
was  astonished  to  find  among  pupils  who  had  long  since  completed 
fractions.  It  is  this,  that  while,  in  nearly  all  instances,  the  pupils  under- 
stood the  manipulation  of  fractions,  many  had  no  idea  of  their  value. 
Nearly  all  were  apparently  able  to  add  \,  \,  and  l,  and  get  the  sum 
\^.  But  in  adding  this  fraction  to  420,  a  considerable  variety  in 
method  was  found.  Some  took  the  numerator  as  a  whole  number,  thus : 
420  +  107  =  527  books;  others  so  took  the  denominator:  420  +-  210 
=  630  books.  And  some  added  the  denominator  to  the  numerator: 
210  +  107  =  317  420  +  317  =  737  books. 

The  very  low  percentages  obtained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  most  of  the  schools  examined  were  due  in  large  part  to  errors  of  the 
fourth  class,  namely,  those  arising  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  problems.  This  means  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  teaching  of  the  higher  grade  arithmetic. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  true,  the  pupils  did  not  have  the  needed  insight 
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to  see  what  the  problems  called  for;  but  in  others  they  did  not  know 
how  to  proceed  when  they  knew  what  steps  were  required. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  problem  4,  grade  7 : 

If  coffee  sold  at  33  cents  a  pound  gives  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  what  per  cent  of 
profit  would  there  be  if  it  were  sold  at  36  cents  a  pound? 

This  problem  involves  the  application  of  two  distinct  principles  in 
percentage.  The  first  step  lies,  of  course,  in  finding  the  cost,  and  the 
second  in  finding  what  per  cent  of  30  is  6,  the  intermediate  step  being 
disregarded.  The  average  obtained  on  this  problem  in  City  VII  being 
only  12.1  per  cent,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  principles  involved 
are  too  difficult  for  seventh-year  pupils  to  comprehend ;  but  this  idea  is 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  fact  that  in  City  III,  School  1,  the  aver- 
age was  as  high  as  96.6. 

On  looking  over  the  work  done  upon  this  example  in  one  of  the 
class-rooms  of  City  VII  ■ —  a  seventh-year  class,  second  half  —  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  what  impression  the  question  actually  made  upon 
the  children.  Among  the  first  ten  pupils,  taking  the  papers  as  they 
came  to  hand,  one  only  did  the  first  step  correctly,  and  found  the  cost. 
The  work  of  some  of  the  others  was  absolutely  meaningless,  as  the  fol- 
lowing illustrations  will  show : 

36  -j-  33  =  10^-  —  three  cases. 

36  -=-  100  =  .36  gain. 

.1000  -f-  36  =  27£  profit. 

100  -  36  =  74    100  -  33  =  67    74  -f-  67  =  .110  cost,  etc. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  principles  of  percentage  involved  are 
not  taught  in  the  seventh  grade  of  all  schools,  and  that  the  problems 
would  have  been  more  generally  suitable  for  the  eighth  grade.  But  this 
criticism  does  not  help  out  City  VII,  because  the  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  that  city  made  no  better  showing  than  those  in  the  seventh  on 
problems  based  upon  similar  principles.     Problem  6,  grade  8,  reads: 

Sold  steel  at  $27.60  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  total  profit  of  $184.50. 
What  quantity  was  sold? 

On  this  example  the  average  of  City  VII  was  5.1  per  cent  only, 
against  an  average  of  88.5  per  cent,  obtained  in  City  III,  School  1. 

Among  the  first  ten  pupils,  selected  at  random,  in  an  eighth -year 
class,  not  one  understood  that  it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
find  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel.  Four  computed  the  profit  by  taking  15 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price ;  three  found  the  number  of  tons  sold  by 
dividing  the  selling  price  per  ton  by  .15 ;  two  simply  made  absurd  com- 
binations ;  and  the  tenth  did  not  attempt  to  do  the  problem. 
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Having  found  so  much  difficulty  with  the  sixth  problem,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  failed  on  the  seventh.  In  that  problem,  as  in  the 
other,  not  one  of  the  same  ten  pupils  attempted  to  get  at  the  cost.  The 
profit  was  given  as  20  per  cent  of  the  selling  price;  the  loss  as  10  per 
cent  of  the  selliug  price ;  and  then  difference  represented  the  answer. 

The  data  having  been  presented,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  in- 
quire, in  closing,  whether  our  store  of  positive  knowledge  has  been  in 
any  way  enriched  by  the  test.  Upon  this  point  opinions  differ.  A 
certain  number  of  educators  claim  that  positive  knowledge  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  pedagogy,  and  from  then  standpoint  all  tests 
must  necessarily  be  fruitless.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  number  of  school 
men  may  be  found  who  are  not  only  in  accord  with  the  method,  but  be- 
lieve that  at  least  some  of  my  deductious  are  conclusive.  And,  thirdly, 
there  are  members  of  the  profession  who  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  method,  but  think  that  more  extended  investigations  are  needed  be- 
fore any  positive  deductions  are  warranted.  While  I  believe  that  these 
people  are  not  altogether  right,  I  also  appreciate  that  they  are  not 
entirely  wrong.  Many  of  the  things  I  have  said  or  implied  may  be 
justly  put  down  as  "not  proven."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  my 
data  point  to  conclusions  so  positive  that  further  investigation  can 
neither  strengthen  nor  weaken  them.  Of  these,  I  shall  here  mention 
one  only,  namely :  By  reason  of  the  high  percentages  obtained  in  cer- 
tain schools,  laboring  under  ordinary  conditions,  we  must  accept  as  a 
fact  that  nearly  all  children  can  be  trained  to  solve  any  ordinary  prob- 
lem in  arithmetic,  based  upon  principles  they  have  studied.  Conse- 
quently, if  the  normal  child  is  not  reasonably  proficient  in  that  branch, 
as  far  as  he  has  advanced  in  it,  the  fault  is  not  his. 

Naturally,  my  explanations  as  to  why  some  schools  succeed  and 
others  fail  represent  merely  my  personal  interpretation  of  the  facts  and 
figures.  Others  may  interpret  these  differently,  and  further  investiga- 
tions may  upset  my  explanations.  Eome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  But 
as  long  as  it  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  the  child's  capacity 
for  arithmetic  is  considerable,  all  principals  and  superintendents  should 
deem  it  their  duty  to  take  steps  to  learn  whether  the  pupils  in  their 
charge  are  skilled  in  arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  then  normal  capacity, 
and,  if  not,  to  try  to  discover  the  reason  therefor.* 

J.  M.  Rice. 

*  The  problems  will  be  found  on  the  following  two  pages. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

1.  If  there  were  4,839  class-rooms  in  New  York  City,  and  47  children  in  each 
class-room,  how  many  children  would  there  be  in  the  New  York  schools? 

2.  A  man  bought  a  lot  of  land  for  $1,743,  and  built  upon  it  a  house  costing 
$5,482.     He  sold  them  both  for  $10,000.     How  much  money  did  he  make? 

3.  I  have  $9,786.  How  much  more  must  I  have  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  for  a 
farm  worth  $17,225? 

4.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $16,575,  paying  $85  an  acre.  How  many  acres 
were  there  in  the  farm? 

5.  A  lady  bought  4  pounds  of  coffee  at  27  cents  a  pound,  16  pounds  of  flour  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  15  pounds  of  sugar  at  6  cents  a  pound,  and  a  basket  of  peaches  for 
95  cents.  She  handed  the  storekeeper  a  $10  note.  How  much  change  did  she 
receive? 

6.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

7.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  4  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  does  he  make? 

8.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  do  I  make  ? 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  lot  of  land  for  $1,743,  and  built  upon  it  a  house  costing 
$5,482.     He  sold  them  both  together  for  $10,000.     How  much  did  he  make? 

2.  How  many  feet  long  is  a  telegraph  wire  extending  from  New  York  to  New 
Haven,  a  distance  of  74  miles?    There  are  5,280  feet  in  a  mile. 

3.  A  merchant  bought  15  pieces  of  cloth,  each  containing  62  yards.  He  sold 
234  yards.     How  many  dress  patterns  of  12  yards  each  did  he  have  left? 

4.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

5.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  4  cents  apiece, 
how  much  does  he  make? 

6.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  money  do  I  make? 

7.  A  flour  merchant  bought  1,437  barrels  of  flour  at  $7  a  barrel.  He  sold  900  of 
these  barrels  at  $9  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  at  $6  a  barrel.  How  much  did  he 
make? 

8.  Frank  had  $3.08.  He  spent  i  of  it  for  a  cap,  \  of  it  for  a  ball,  and  with  the 
remainder  bought  a  book.     How  much  did  the  book  cost? 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

1.  What  will  24  quarts  of  cream  cost  at  $1.20  a  gallon? 

2.  If  a  boy  pays  $2.83  for  a  hundred  papers,  and  sells  them  at  4  cents  apiece, 
how  much  does  he  make? 

3.  If  I  buy  8  dozen  pencils  at  37  cents  a  dozen,  and  sell  them  at  5  cents  apiece, 
how  much  do  I  make? 

4.  A  flour  merchant  bought  1,437  barrels  of  flour  at  $7  a  barrel.  He  sold  900  of 
these  barrels  at  $9  a  barrel,  and  the  remainder  at  $6  a  barrel.     How  much  did  he  make  ? 

5.  If  a  train  runs  31f  miles  an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  the  train  to  run  from 
Buffalo  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  1,045  miles? 

6.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 
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7.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

8.  A  gentleman  gave  away  \  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  £  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  \  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had 
he  at  first? 

SEVENTH   YEAR. 

1.  A  farmer's  wife  bought  2.75  yards  of  table  linen  at  $0.87  a  yard  and  16  yards 
of  flannel  at  $0.55  a  yard.  She  paid  in  butter  at  $0.27  a  pound.  How  many  pounds 
of  butter  was  she  obliged  to  give? 

2.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  neces- 
sary to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 

3.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

4.  If  coffee  sold  at  33  cents  a  pound  gives  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  what  per  cent 
of  profit  would  there  be  if  it  were  sold  at  36  cents  a  pound? 

5.  A  gentleman  gave  away  \  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  £  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  £  of  what  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had 
he  at  first? 

6.  Sold  steel  at  $27.60  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  total  profit  of 
$184.50.     What  quantity  was  sold? 

7.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  300  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  a  cent,  and  300  at  4  for 
a  cent.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  8  for  5  cents.  What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on 
his  investment? 

8.  If  a  woman  can  weave  1  inch  of  rag  carpet  a  yard  wide  in  4  minutes,  how 
many  hours  will  she  be  obliged  to  work  in  order  to  weave  the  carpet  for  a  room  24 
feet  long  and  24  feet  wide?    No  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  waste. 

EIGHTH  YEAR. 

1.  The  salt  water  which  was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  of  rock  salt 
contained  0.08  of  its  weight  of  pure  salt.  What  weight  of  salt  water  was  it  necessary 
to  evaporate  in  order  to  obtain  3,896  pounds  of  salt? 

2.  If  a  map  10  inches  wide  and  16  inches  long  is  made  on  a  scale  of  50  miles  to 
the  inch,  what  is  the  area  in  square  miles  that  the  map  represents? 

3.  A  gentleman  gave  away  \  of  the  books  in  his  library,  lent  \  of  the  remainder, 
and  sold  \  of  wrhat  was  left.  He  then  had  420  books  remaining.  How  many  had  he 
at  first? 

4.  Gunpowder  is  composed  of  nitre  15  parts,  charcoal  3  parts,  and  sulphur  2 
parts.     How  much  of  each  in  360  pounds  of  powder? 

5.  The  insurance  on  £  of  the  value  of  a  hotel  and  furniture  cost  $420.  The  rate 
being  70  cents  on  $100,  what  was  the  value  of  the  property? 

6.  Sold  steel  at  $27.60  a  ton,  with  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  a  total  profit  of 
$184.50.     What  quantity  was  sold? 

7.  A  man  sold  50  horses  at  $126  each.  On  one-half  of  them  he  made  20  per 
cent,  and  on  the  other  half  he  lost  10  per  cent.     How  much  did  he  gain? 

8.  A  fruit  dealer  bought  300  apples  at  the  rate  of  5  for  a  cent,  and  300  at  4  for 
a  cent.  He  sold  them  all  at  the  rate  of  8  for  5  cents.  What  per  cent  did  he  gain  on 
his  investment? 
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There  are  questions  old  as  human  society  itself,  yet  ever  new,  inas- 
much as  changing  conditions  constantly  present  them  in  a  different 
form.  Such  is  the  question  which  relates  to  the  value  of  human  life  — 
the  question  whether  life  contains  more  joy  than  sorrow,  more  reason 
than  meaningless  complexity.  The  present  aspect  of  the  problem  pre- 
sents singular  contradictions.  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  power 
and  the  ability  of  man  have  increased  immeasurably :  never  before  has 
science  made  such  wonderful  strides.  Man  is  more  thoroughly  master 
of  nature  and  of  his  own  condition.  At  no  previous  time  has  so  much 
been  done  for  the  advancement  of  education  and  culture,  for  the  relief  of 
want,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weak.  Nor  has  life  ever  been  fuller 
or  characterized  by  greater  activity.  These  conditions  would  seem  to 
warrant  a  greater  degree  of  inward  satisfaction  and  of  conscious  pride 
as  well  as  a  more  cheerful  spirit.  We  know,  however,  that  the  reverse  is 
true.  A  pronounced  pessimism  permeates  mankind  and  notably  influ- 
ences those  engaged  in  scientific  labor.  It  would  seem  that  the  mar- 
vellous progress  effected  upon  the  domain  of  culture  has  not  contributed 
to  happiness.  This  matter,  in  view  of  its  importance,  and  of  its  intimate 
relation  to  the  life  of  every  individual,  would  seem  to  justify  a  closer 
investigation.  How  is  it  that  the  present,  despite  its  splendid  achieve- 
ment, is  characterized  by  a  less  contented  and  less  happy  spirit  than  the 
past,  to  which,  in  all  other  respects,  we  consider  ourselves  superior? 

In  the  first  place,  our  conception  of  nature  and  of  our  relation  to  the 
external  world  has  become  less  favorable.  According  to  the  older  relig- 
ious conviction,  man  was  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  all  nature  was 
designed  by  Providence  to  affect  his  personal  weal  or  woe.  This  con- 
viction had  already  at  earlier  periods  received  several  severe  shocks, 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  supplanted  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  poets  and  savants  by  a  romantic  and  sentimental  conception. 
To  them,  nature  seemed  fraught  with  a  deep  inner  life  —  it  seemed 
to  them  u  realm  characterized   by  artistic  harmony,  noble  grandeur, 
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and  surpassing  peace,  a  realm  which  appeared  to  afford  a  secure  refuge 
from  the  perturbation,  the  pettiness,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
life.  What  Eousseau  expressed  with  fervid  enthusiasm  and  in  glowing 
colors  also  quickened  the  pulses  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  All  this  has  now  completely  changed.  The  colossal 
progress  effected  in  the  exact  sciences,  with  their  incisive  analyses  and 
unbroken  chain  of  causality,  was  very  unfavorable  to  such  an  artistic 
view  of  nature.  Philosophers  also,  such  as  Schopenhauer,  and  natural- 
ists, such  as  Darwin,  have  revealed  phenomena  directly  opposed  to  this 
view.  The  peacefulness  of  nature  has  fled,  and  everywhere  throughout 
her  domain  we  behold  a  severe  conflict  in  which  the  individual  and  his 
fate  count  as  nothing  —  a  conflict  which,  oblivious  to  the  weal  or  woe  of 
the  personal  unit,  relentlessly  and  with  the  mandate  of  iron  necessity 
pursues  its  goal,  the  nature  of  which  is  enveloped  in  mystery  and  ob- 
scurity. The  doctrine  of  evolution  has  inseparably  linked  the  individ- 
ual with  this  conception  of  nature  as  a  soulless  organism,  from  which 
man  proceeds,  and  to  whose  dicta  he  is  absolutely  subject.  Thus  man 
can  have  no  especial  significance  for  himself  alone,  nor  can  lie  form  an 
independent  circle.  If,  therefore,  he  is  but  a  fragment  of  nature,  he 
must  necessarily  sink  into  insignificance  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
immeasurable  universe.  Is  not  such  an  attitude  of  utter  indifference 
calculated  to  exert  a  most  oppressive  influence  ?  Must  it  not  cripple  the 
initiative  and  the  courage  to  undertake  great  enterprises  ? 

Yet  the  doubts  and  cares  arising  from  this  condition  would  be  sup- 
portable were  the  inner  life  itself  opulent  and  satisfactory,  affording 
opportunity  for  secure  and  harmonious  development.  But  this  con- 
summation has  also  become  doubtful.  Our  sphere  of  activity  has  become 
immensely  enlarged,  but  it  is  inseparably  interlinked  with  extremely 
complicated  conditions.  We  are  dependent  upon  many  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  control  nor  even  survey.  This  fact  alone  tends  to 
augment  our  sense  of  insecurity  and  restlessness.  Then,  too,  life  has 
acquired  a  more  rapid  pace :  the  situations  and  duties  are  changing  in- 
cessantly and  with  ever-increasing  rapidity,  and  every  moment  is  fraught 
with  new  demands.  Thus  do  we  hasten  on  from  one  moment  to  another 
and  never  arrive  at  full  fruition.  Nor  do  we  manage  to  obtain  a  calm 
survey  or  a  satisfactory  enjoyment  of  our  individual  needs.  This  haste, 
with  its  feverish  strenuousness,  operates  to  make  us  ever  more  sensitive, 
irritable,  and  nervous,  while  the  nervous  condition  thus  engendered  is  in 
its  turn  conducive  to  still  greater  hurry  and  restlessness.     Thus,  external 

and  internal  conditions  combine  to  make  life  ever  more  fleeting,  excit- 
39 
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ing,  and  unsatisfactory.  Amid  these  conditions  even  our  successes  are 
no  longer  a  source  of  joy  to  us ;  petty  annoyances  serve  to  vex  us ;  while 
actual  failures  completely  disturb  our  equanimity  and  become  a  source 
of  perpetual  worry. 

What  further  intensifies  this  psychological  condition  is  the  fact  that 
modern  man,  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  his  predecessors,  is  prone  to 
compare  his  individual  fate  and  successes  with  those  of  his  fellow-men. 
In  no  respect  does  he  wish  to  be  outdone,  and  his  constant  aim  is  to  out- 
strip his  competitors ;  and  this  lack  of  self -limitation  contributes  in  no 
slight  degree  to  make  life  restless  and  discontented.  Thus,  many  and 
various  circumstances  combine  to  make  us  conscious  of  the  distress- 
ing, rather  than  the  favorable,  side  of  life  —  its  dark  rather  than  its 
bright  aspects.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  brilliant  results  of  our 
cultural  development  cannot  be  regarded  also  as  contributions  to  our 
happiness. 

This  entire  question  might  be  ignored  were  man  conscious  to-day  of 
an  indestructible  power  and  efficiency  within  himself,  so  that  the  in- 
ward, spiritual  content  of  life  would  in  itself  be  rich.  In  this  way  did 
the  stronger  individuals  among  the  nations  of  later  antiquity  seek  hap- 
piness ;  setting  all  external  joys  aside  as  irrelevant  and  dangerous,  and 
thus  manfully  converting  life  into  moral  deed,  which  might  secure  to 
man  an  inward  grandeur  transcending  that  of  the  material  world.  As 
regards  the  final  and  decisive  point,  also,  modern  man  is  in  a  position 
of  insecurity  and  utterly  without  self-reliance.  He  is  in  no  wise  so 
strongly  convinced  of  the  operations  of  a  noble,  grand,  and  divine  ele- 
ment within  himself  as  were  his  forefathers,  notably  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  The  men  of  that  epoch,  despite  all  dissatisfaction  with 
political  and  social  conditions,  were  animated  by  a  strong  faith  in  the 
greatness  and  kindness  of  humanity,  and  drew  therefrom  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  perform  the  tasks  allotted  them.  Our  development 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  contributed  to  shake  this  belief  mate- 
rially. The  powerful  impulse  of  life  and  the  incessant  conflict  between 
all  its  creatures,  which  appear  to  us  as  the  prominent  features  of  nature 
as  we  picture  it,  have  now  also  been  transferred  to  the  domain  of  human 
activity.  Powerful  passions  have  become  awakened ;  contending  inter- 
ests clash  more  violently ;  the  conflicts  have  become  fiercer.  Externally, 
the  contact  between  men  has  become  much  closer  than  ever  before.  As  re- 
gards their  inner  relation,  however,  they  are  farther  removed  and  estranged 
from  one  another.  Throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  life  schisms  now 
appear,  and  parties  are  everywhere  developed  which  are  at  constant  feud. 
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Individuals  battle  against  individuals ;  one  branch  of  industry  is  at  strife 
with  another ;  one  class  of  the  community  is  arrayed  against  the  other ; 
and  nations  contend  in  fierce  rivalry.  All  departments  of  activity  are 
involved  in  this  struggle  —  the  political  and  the  economic,  as  well  as 
the  religious  and  the  artistic.  Everywhere  we  behold  hostile  camps  and 
passionate  and  embittered  partisan  hosts.  Labor  is  torn  by  dissensions, 
and  a  mutual  understanding  is  constantly  becoming  more  difficult.  As 
a  result,  all  the  deplorable  features  of  party  spirit  are  entering  ever  more 
deeply  into  human  relations  as  a  whole ;  for  marked  injustice  is  ever 
inseparable  from  partisanship,  which  judges  its  adherents  and  its  oppo- 
nents by  different  standards,  and  which  excuses,  aye,  defends  everything 
of  a  questionable  nature  within  its  own  ranks,  while  subjecting  it  to  an 
evil  interpretation  if  confined  to  the  opposite  side.  Indeed,  the  danger 
lies  near  that  the  increasing  asperity  of  the  conflict  will  tend  to  an  ever 
greater  employment  of  questionable  measures,  and  that  brutal  force,  and, 
in  an  even  larger  measure,  craft  and  cunning,  will  ever  be  brought  more 
prominently  to  the  front  as  factors  in  the  strife.  Amid  the  conditions 
of  such  a  conflict  the  spiritual  bond  between  man  and  man  naturally 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker. 

In  addition  to  this  transformation  of  life  into  strife  and  conflict,  the 
contradictory  elements  in  our  present  human  consciousness  also  serve  to 
weaken  the  moral  powers.  Modern  culture,  notably  in  its  intellectual 
evolution,  has  considerably  shattered  the  old  ideals  and  convictions; 
and  even  where  they  externally  maintain  their  influence,  their  former 
power  and  certainty  have  been  to  a  great  extent  lost.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  ideas  which  are  springing  up  have  not  yet  become  suffi- 
ciently clear,  stable,  and  profound  to  permit  of  their  acceptance  as  fun- 
damental doctrines.  There  is,  consequently,  a  palpable  absence  to-day 
of  distinct  and  common  aims  which  would  tend  to  weld  humanity  into 
a  unit  and  which  would  afford  sufficient  resistance  to  the  egotism  of  the 
individual.  Moreover,  the  conditions  here  described  are  prone  to  en- 
gender deception ;  inasmuch  as  many  doctrines  are  ostensibly  maintained 
and  openly  lauded,  although  they  have  no  longer  a  foundation  in  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Confusion  is  also  caused  by  the 
mental  absorption  of  many  contrasting  and  conflicting  elements  which 
engender  a  dire  perplexity  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have  so  much  ill-digested 
knowledge,  so  much  weakness  and  superficial  gloss.  How  can  firm  con- 
victions and  strength  of  character  be  evolved  amid  conditions  which 
afford  no  inward  support  whatever  to  the  individual  ?     With  this  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  moral  fibre  all  efforts  toward  bringing  about  a  rational  view  of 
life  are  rendered  nugatory. 

Whoever  carefully  ponders  ou  these  questions  will  readily  under- 
stand why  pessimistic  views  of  life  predominate  to-day  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  why,  despite  our  greatly  increased  activity,  the  joy  in  ex- 
istence is  felt  in  a  constantly  lessening  degree.  We  perceive  human 
existence  as  a  colorless  fragment  of  a  soulless  universe.  Within  the 
immediate  circle  of  man's  activity,  despite  the  inexpressible  toil  and 
trouble  involved,  we  behold  no  genuine  happiness.  Everywhere  uncer- 
tainty prevails  as  to  the  reliability  of  our  moral  standards ;  everywhere 
the  impulses  of  life  are  becoming  tenser  and  the  struggles  keener ;  while 
scepticism  as  to  our  power  of  moral  initiative  is  growing  apace.  Is 
it  surprising  that  amid  such  conditions  life  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
boon? 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  here  discussing  no  evanescent  moods  which 
may  be  readily  dissipated  or  converted  into  the  other  extreme.  The  con- 
ditions here  involved  are  deeply  rooted  in  an  actuality  which  no  amount 
of  reasoning  can  efface.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  possible,  from  the  con- 
templative standpoint  of  philosophy,  to  demonstrate  that  the  existing 
situation  need  not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  decree  of  fate  to  which  we 
must  willingly  resign  ourselves,  and  that  an  opposing  influence  may  be 
exerted.  Perhaps  there  are  in  our  existence  greater  possibilities  of 
which  we  may  avail  ourselves ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  outlook 
may  appear  more  favorable  than  hitherto  revealed.  It  may  be  that  it 
devolves  upon  us  to  widen  our  intellectual  horizon  and  to  resist  the  con- 
ditions that  weigh  upon  us. 

Firstly,  philosophy  may  assert  that  the  picture  of  our  moral  condi- 
tion as  drawn  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  decidedly  one-sided  and 
that  it  does  not  give  expression  to  all  the  possibilities  of  our  nature. 
While  it  is  true  that  modern  life  emphasizes  the  egotistical  features  of 
man,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  it  makes  a  complete  egotist 
of  him.  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  exert  a  very  ennobling  influence. 
The  great  cultural  development  of  modern  times,  with  its  scientific,  prac- 
tical, and  technical  achievements,  demands  the  exercise  of  infinite  labor; 
and  this  labor  could  not  be  performed  without  great  unselfishness  of  pur- 
pose, without  self-renunciation  and  personal  sacrifices.  But  for  these, 
how  would  it  have  been  possible,  for  example,  to  bring  about  that  mar- 
vellous progress  in  our  system  of  education  which  has  changed  the  en- 
tire aspect  of  society  ?  To  be  sure,  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  in  work  of  every  description  personal  interests 
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are  legitimately  involved.  But  these  interests  do  not  give  the  animus  to 
work,  nor  are  they  in  themselves  creative.  Egotism,  which  inclines 
man  to  personal  well-being  and  to  the  consideration  of  self,  is  never  pro- 
ductive. It  evolves  nothing  great  or  noble ;  for  it  is  not  concerned  in 
the  cause  in  which  it  is  engaged.  Nor  can  the  spirit  of  egotism  open 
new  paths  to  enterprise ;  for  these  require  pioneers  willing  to  undergo 
hardships  and  to  bring  sacrifices.  Labor  can  only  prosper  when  man  is 
dominated  by  the  great  cause  itself,  to  the  demands  and  dictates  of  which 
he  is  willing  to  conform.  Man  must  become  so  closely  linked  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged  that  in  the  furtherance  of  it  he  will  set 
aside  all  personal  interests.  Private  gain  should  be  subservient  to  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  in  view.  In  this  way,  work  liberates  man  from 
his  petty  ego,  enriches  his  existence,  and  endows  him  with  firmness  of 
character.  No  century  has  been  characterized  by  greater  zealousness 
and  higher  achievement  in  the  field  of  labor  than  that  which  we  have 
just  completed.  Hence  it  follows  that  its  record  of  unselfish  devotion 
to  great  issues  must  be  a  long  and  brilliant  one.  Though  examples  of 
this  truth  may  not  be  predominant  and  may  be  infrequently  cited,  the 
fact  as  stated  is  nevertheless  incontrovertible,  and  compels  us  to  think 
better  of  man  than  does  the  before-mentioned  pessimistic  view. 

Another  most  important  agent  for  good  is  the  power  of  love.  Like 
the  element  of  unselfish  labor,  it  also  achieves  the  wonderful  end  of 
eliminating  the  ego.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  the  cause  in  which  we 
labor,  but  humankind  —  the  individual  or  the  race  —  which  absorbs 
our  personality.  Where  love  exercises  its  potent  spell,  a  communion  of 
soul  is  established  which  enables  man  cheerfully  to  endure  the  severest 
hardships  and  to  bring  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  which  endues  his 
life  with  sterling  value  and  invests  him  with  a  higher  and  nobler  self. 
So  long  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  this,  it  is  not  wholly  under  the 
sway  of  egotism.  Now,  as  regards  substantial  tokens  of  love  and  of 
humanity,  the  nineteenth  century  may  unhesitatingly  challenge  compar- 
ison with  former  eras.  For  at  what  time  has  the  disposition  ever  been 
greater  to  protect  the  weak,  to  uplift  the  downtrodden,  to  alleviate  want, 
and  to  provide  for  all  those  who,  in  the  words  of  Fichte,  "bear  the 
image  of  man  "  ?  This  spirit  of  love  manifests  itself,  first  and  foremost, 
in  tangible  works.  These,  it  is  true,  may  frequently  reveal  traces  of  ex- 
ternal and  selfish  motives ;  and  a  species  of  Pharisaism  may  even  be 
evolved  in  this  way.  But  the  colossal  achievements  in  this  direction 
would  nevermore  have  been  recorded,  had  their  promoters  not  been 
dominated  by  a  certain  nobility  of  sentiment  and  true  devotion;   and 
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this  nobility  of  sentiment  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  human  conduct  than  pessimism  is  willing  to  concede. 

With  such  an  acknowledgment  of  a  nobler  spiritual  faculty  in  man 
the  problem  of  happiness  assumes  a  different  aspect.  We  acquire  the 
conviction  that  the  momentary  feeling  or  mood  is  not  a  decisive  factor 
of  happiness,  which  we  now  learn  to  dissociate  from  the  conception  of 
mere  personal  gratification.  All  true  activity  elevates  us  above  mere 
sensation  or  fleeting  emotion ;  and  the  more  we  are  absorbed  in  our 
work,  the  less  we  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  our  personal  condition.  In- 
deed, we  are  probably  happiest  when  our  whole  being  becomes  absolutely 
merged  in  our  task.  In  this  we  may  find  so  great  a  felicity  that  all 
other  joys  dwindle  in  comparison.  The  less  we  reflect  upon  our  happi- 
ness, the  happier  we  are ;  and  true  activity  is  ever  followed  by  a  peace- 
ful, satisfying,  and  elevating  sense  of  power.  The  nineteenth  century 
has  been  prolific  of  work  and  of  deeds  of  love ;  consequently,  it  has  been 
fraught  with  greater  happiness  than  we  are  probably  aware  of.  What 
is  missing  is  the  faculty  to  avail  ourselves  cheerfully  of  the  blessings  of 
activity  and  to  obtain  the  full  and  complete  realization  of  its  fundamen- 
tal value.  Why  should  this  be  impossible?  Why  should  we  not  thor- 
oughly adopt  this  possession  as  a  boon  and  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent  ? 

As  the  appreciation  of  this  fact  materially  changes  the  aspect  of  our 
personal  condition,  so  it  also  tends  to  alter  our  conception  of  the  world 
and  of  our  relation  to  it.  A  new  mode  of  life  has  been  introduced ;  a 
mastery  of  the  impulse  of  self-preservation  has  been  effected ;  a  realm  of 
labor  and  of  love  has  been  created ;  and  with  these  a  new  form  of  hap- 
piness has  dawned,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  new  phase  of  actuality 
begins  to  assert  itself.  True,  science  has  linked  man  more  closely  to 
nature,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  treat  him  as  a  subject  apart.  But 
the  very  conviction  of  so  close  a  relation  between  man  and  the  universe, 
and  the  consciousness  that  there  is  a  higher  form  of  actuality  than  na- 
ture as  generally  conceived,  namely,  a  world  of  love  and  of  labor  — 
these  considerations  alone  demonstrate  the  infinite  resources  of  life. 
How  could  intellectual  life  emanate  from  nature,  if  nature  were  some- 
thing lifeless  and  spiritless?  Must  the  element  which  manifests  itself 
in  one  form  not  also  exist  as  part  of  the  whole  ?  If  we  see  it  before  us 
as  a  result,  must  it  not  also  operate  elsewhere  as  a  cause  and  a  principle  ? 
And  if  the  element  which  operates  in  man  and  manifests  its  power 
through  him  is  capable  of  elevating  his  conception  of  the  world,  surely 
that  which  man  aspires  to  and  seeks  to  realize  must  also  be  fraught  with 
deep  meaning  and  fulfil  a  high  purpose  in  the  general  design.     It  is 
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necessary  only  to  follow  the  idea  of  development  and  of  the  interrelation 
of  things  to  its  logical  conclusion,  instead  of  remaining  content  half  way, 
to  perceive  that  this  idea  tends  to  expand  and  ennoble  our  conception  of 
life  instead  of  making  it  cramped  and  narrow.  True,  even  the  admis- 
sion that  the  circle  of  human  existence  moves  within,  and  not  beside, 
evolution  in  its  widest  sense  does  not  eliminate  various  questions  and 
problems  that  invite  our  thought.  The  veil  which  conceals  the  destiny 
of  man  will  not  be  lifted.  But,  after  all,  is  this  indispensable  to  true 
faith  in  our  mission  and  the  cheerful  performance  thereof?  It  suffices 
to  know  that  our  being  and  striving  stand  in  an  infinite  relationship  to 
the  cosmos  as  a  whole,  to  the  progressive  evolution  to  which  we  are  con- 
tributors. The  new  science  does  not  assume  a  negative,  but  an  affirma- 
tive, attitude  toward  this  statement. 

A  broad  view  of  our  present  human  existence  therefore  reveals  an 
entirely  different  condition  from  that  shown  by  the  spirit  of  pessimism 
—  a  spirit  which  exerts  so  potent  an  influence  upon  our  contemporaries. 
The  existence  of  the  facts  which  pessimism  sets  forth  in  support  of  its 
views  is  not  questioned :  they  remain,  and  deserve  consideration.  In 
reality,  however,  they  constitute  but  one  side  of  human  life,  which  is 
fraught  with  a  deeper  meaning  and  involves  far  more  at  present  than 
many  of  us  become  conscious  of.  The  fact  that  this  deeper  meaning  is 
too  frequently  relegated  to  the  background  and  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  spiritual  life  are  not  sufficiently  developed  may  be  explained  from 
the  general  state  of  modern  culture.  Great  revolutions  have  been  ef- 
fected in  the  last  centuries ;  life  is  directed  into  new  channels ;  old  doc- 
trines are  beginning  to  totter;  and  new  ideas  demand  recognition.  An 
equilibrium,  however,  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  law  of  com- 
pensation has  not  yet  exercised  its  power  to  the  fullest  extent.  Above 
all,  there  is  still  an  absence  of  that  energetic  concentration  which  should 
convert  man  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  organic  entity,  as  opposed 
to  the  variety  and  multiplicity  without  —  an  entity  capable  of  sifting, 
combining,  and  clarifying  all  the  innumerable  impressions  presented  by 
the  heterogeneous  influence  of  the  external  world.  An  intellectual  activ- 
ity capable  of  rising  superior  to  all  the  blows  of  fate  is  also  lacking.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  centrifugal  forces  are  greater  than  the 
centripetal.  Labor,  with  its  enormous  ramifications,  is  more  powerful 
than  the  spiritual  force  within  ourselves.  Herein  we  must  seek  the 
answer  to  the  question  whether  life  contains  more  reason  than  meaning- 
less complexity  and  whether  true  happiness  can  exist.  Life,  as  con- 
ferred upon  us,  is  not  invested  with  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  value.     It 
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depends  upon  ourselves  what  value  we  are  willing  to  give  it.  The  more 
man  seeks  to  concentrate  his  life,  the  more  he  seeks  to  develop  a  victori- 
ous intellectual  activity  productive  of  ever  higher  spiritual  strength,  the 
greater  will  be  his  ability  to  confront  the  complex  phenomena  of  life 
with  cheerfulness  and  courage.  He  will  then  readily  understand  the 
words  of  Vauvenargues :  "Le  monde  est,  ce  qu'il  doit  etre  pour  un  etre 
actif,  plein  d' obstacles  "  (The  world  is,  what  it  ought  to  be  to  an  active 
being,  full  of  obstacles).  In  our  day  also  happiness  and  confidence  in 
the  rational  purpose  of  nature  may  be  obtained  by  zealously  and  might- 
ily developing  the  intellectual  life,  so  that  man  may  face  all  the  multi- 
farious phenomena  of  life  as  a  unit  endowed  with  strength  of  character 
and  the  power  of  conviction.  Never  were  there  greater  possibilities  in 
this  direction  than  to-day ;  and  it  devolves  upon  man  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  to  the  end  that  he  may  find  good  cheer  and  courage  within  him- 
self and  power  to  become  victorious  over  the  petty  and  depressing  im- 
pressions which  a  first  view  of  prevailing  conditions  produces.  He  will 
then  tread  the  upward  path  ever  sought  by  powerful  and  youthful  na- 
tures, be  they  nations  or  individuals.  Eudolf  Eucken. 
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The  recent  revival  of  interest  in  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  curious 
phenomena  of  American  politics.  For  a  period  of  twelve  years,  begin- 
ning in  1884,  this  question  was  easily  the  overshadowing  issue.  The 
propaganda  for  free  trade  reached  its  high-water  mark  in  1892,  when 
it  swept  Grover  Cleveland  into  the  Presidency  for  a  second  term  on 
the  crest  of  a  tidal  wave.  This  wave  suddenly  receded  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Wilson  Bill,  and  the  Congressional  elections  of  1894  clearly 
indicated  that  the  cry  for  tariff  reform  had  lost  its  charm.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party  in  1896,  and  with  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  Bill  at  the  special  session  early  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  the  whole  question  of  the  tariff  swiftly  dropped  out  of  sight. 
The  prediction  was  freely  made  at  the  time  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion was  safely  entrenched  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  that  the  newly 
enacted  tariff  would  not  be  molested  for  a  decade. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  if  any  signs  that  the  principle  of  protection 
itself  is  in  peril ;  but  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  entire  absence  of  electoral 
repose  that  the  decade  is  not  half  over  before  the  cry  for  another  revis- 
ion becomes  undeniably  popular  in  certain  sections.  This  should  occa- 
sion no  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  had  three  revisions 
during  the  period  from  1890  to  1897.  The  average  life  of  the  various 
Acts  passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  has  not  exceeded 
seven  years,  and  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  Dingley  Act  will  be 
well  within  the  shadow  of  the  time-limit  before  it  can  be  repealed,  even 
under  favoring  conditions. 

The  restoration  to  something  like  its  old-time  prominence  of  the 
tariff,  displaced  temporarily  by  the  cry  for  free  silver,  and  by  issues 
growing  out  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  has  been  accompanied  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 
This  idea  is  not  exactly  novel,  as  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
abundantly  testify,  but  it  has  now  the  distinct  advantage  of  being  an 
executive  recommendation,  as  witness  the  speeches  of  the  President 
during  his  Western  trip,  and  his  latest  annual  message.     This  action 
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focussed  public  attention  upon  the  plan,  and  it  was  very  clear  from  the 
crop  of  interviews  industriously  collected  at  the  time  by  various  news- 
papers that  the  business  men  of  the  country,  as  a  unit,  view  it  with 
enthusiastic  approval.  The  resolutions  of  various  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, which  have  been  forwarded  to  Washington  since  the  opening  of 
Congress,  show  that  the  interest  in  this  matter  is  sustained  and  real. 
There  is  a  little  vagueness,  perhaps,  as  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
measure,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  popularity. 

The  reason  for  this  attitude  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  become  the 
merest  commonplace  to  say  that  capital  is  proverbially  sensitive.  The 
widespread  paralysis  and  almost  entire  cessation  of  business  when  con- 
fronted with  the  uncertainties  of  revision  were  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  experiences  of  1890,  1894,  and  1897.  Eeadjustment,  even 
when  the  changes  which  precede  it  are  not  violent,  is  always  accom- 
panied with  something  of  a  wrench;  and  the  apprehension  of  a 
renewed  period  of  uncertainty  and  distress  after  a  little  interval  inspires 
dread  and  terror  in  industrial  circles.  Manufacturers  are  timid  about 
extending  their  operations  beyond  the  confines  of  the  immediate  present, 
and  the  one  thing  from  which  they  devoutly  pray  to  be  delivered  is 
tariff  "  tinkering  "  by  Congress.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  idea  expressed 
in  one  form  of  words  or  another  that  a  permanent  commission  will 
somehow  "  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  "  that  the  average  business  man 
hails  the  suggestion  with  delight.  To  him  it  comes  as  a  panacea  hold- 
ing out  permanent  relief. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  evinced  in  this  movement,  it 
becomes  pertinent  to  inquire  just  what  a  permanent  commission  can 
reasonably  expect  to  accomplish.  One  excellent  man  of  affairs,  when 
approached,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  keep  the  tariff  free  from  politics,  and  that  no  political  strife 
should  influence  the  formulation  of  its  provisions.  He  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  commission  doing  the  work  which  Congress  with  its  mani- 
fold duties  and  diverse  feelings  cannot  do  acceptably.  This  view  is 
typical  and  perfectly  natural  from  a  business  standpoint.  To  treat 
the  tariff  solely  as  a  business  matter  seems  to  be'  the  obvious  and  sen- 
sible thing  to  do.  Protection  and  free  trade  belong  to  the  domain  of 
economics  without  a  doubt,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been  treated 
as  political  issues  almost  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Ham- 
ilton's report  on  manufactures,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1790, 
foreshadowed  clearly  the  political  struggle  which  was  to  come;  and 
Gallatin's  free-trade  memorial  of   1832,  really  a  protest  against   the 
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existing  tariff,  showed  that  the  issue  was  then  clearly  denned,  and, 
indeed,  that  the  struggle  had  been  on  in  earnest  for  some  years.  From 
the  day  of  the  now  historical  free-trade  report  of  Kobert  J.  Walker  in 
1845  down  to  the  present  time,  the  Democratic  party  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Whig  and  Eepublican  parties  on  the  other,  have  divided  sharply  — 
though  now  and  then  the  question  has  been  obscured  as  an  issue  —  on 
the  tariff.  In  some  campaigns  of  recent  years  this  alignment  has 
marked  the  only  practical  distinction  between  the  parties.  It  may  be 
that  protection  has  come  to  stay,  though  in  the  light  of  reiterated  decla- 
rations against  it  in  party  platforms  for  an  unbroken  period  of  over  half 
a  century,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  only  Democratic  President 
since  Buchanan  has  been  twice  elected  on  this  issue,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  the  Democratic  party  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  pro- 
tective system  as  a  finality  —  only,  in  place  of  the  old  confident  slogan 
of  a  "  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  there  is  likely  to  be  substituted  for  some 
time  to  come  the  more  cautious  demand  for  a  "tariff  reduction." 

If  political  strife  is  to  play  no  part  whatever  in  the  formulation  of 
the  tariff,  then  the  work  must  be  performed  not  by  Congress  but  a 
commission  exercising  such  powers  as  may  be  constitutionally  delegated 
to  it.  Changes  in  the  schedules  would  be  along  the  line  of  either  pro- 
tection or  free  trade.  Manifestly  such  a  body  would  be  "permanent" 
just  as  long  as  the  party  which  created  it  was  in  power.  Whether  non- 
partisan or  bi-partisan  would  not  mend  matters  very  much,  if  at  all.  A 
protectionist  commission  would  be  reasonably  sure  to  have  Democratic 
representation  from  the  Eandall  school,  not  that  of  Grover  Cleveland; 
for  it  is  only  upon  the  theory  that  a  bureau  of  trained  experts  is  to  work 
harmoniously  and  as  a  unit  that  the  plan  offers,  in  the  long  run,  any 
special  advantage.  A  Eepublican  administration  would  of  course  insist 
upon  a  thorough-going  protectionist  commission;  and,  unless  it  turned 
its  back  upon  all  its  traditions,  a  Democratic  administration  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  commission  hostile  to  the  protec- 
tive theory. 

It  becomes  plain  at  this  point  why  we  could  not  with  entire  success 
transplant  to  American  soil  the  old-world  system.  A  permanent  com- 
mission with  power  to  adjust  and  modify  schedules  as  the  expenses  of 
the  Government  vary,  or  to  make  recommendations  suggested  by  con- 
stantly shifting  needs  and  conditions,  with  the  understanding  that  Con- 
gress would  be  sure  to  adopt  them,  is  possible  only  in  a  country  which, 
like  England  and  Germany,  adheres  to  a  definite  and  well-defined 
policy,  though  ministries  and  imperial  chancellors  fall.     England  has 
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made  no  radical  change  in  her  revenue  system  since  the  days  of  the 
Corn  Laws  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  There  is  continuity  here  which  is 
impossible  under  our  form  of  government.  During  the  same  period, 
while  in  the  main  following  the  banner  of  protection,  we  have,  obedient 
to  the  public  mandate,  executed  several  countermarches. 

Even  if  a  body  of  experts,  clothed  with  powers  so  sweeping  as  to 
make  it  practically  independent  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  were 
not  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  there  is  still  another 
insuperable  obstacle  to  its  creation.  Congress,  always  jealous  of  its 
prerogatives,  would  not  abdicate  any  of  its  law-making  functions.  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  in  the  course  of  an  exceedingly  able  and  persuasive 
argument  for  a  permanent  bureau,  recently  published  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  shows  this  clearly,  and 
points  out  the  limitations  within  which  a  commission  must  necessarily 
operate.  The  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  cannot,  of  course,  be 
delegated ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  either  branch  would  ever 
consent  to  a  law  enabling  a  body  of  experts  to  impose  rates,  retal- 
iatory or  otherwise,  within  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit.  Political 
and  sectional  environment,  if  nothing  else,  would  prove  too  powerful. 
The  average  member  of  Congress  looks  upon  himself  as  a  watchman  on 
the  battlements  to  guard  the  industries  of  his  particular  locality,  and  he 
would  object  to  any  assignment  of  his  trusteeship.  A  Western  Senator 
voiced  this  plainly  when  he  said,  during  the  progress  of  the  debate 
upon  the  Dingley  Bill:  "We  cannot  leave  it  to  any  other  body  than 
Congress  to  prepare  and  enact  tariff  laws.  It  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
duty."  A  bill  introduced  providing  for  a  commission  designed  pri- 
marily to  encroach  or  impinge  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and 
ultimately  virtually  to  supplant  it,  even  if  it  were  constitutional,  would 
never  get  beyond  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  Senator 
Vest,  himself  a  member  of  it,  was  fond  of  alluding  to  as  the  "  parlia- 
mentary tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Such  a  plan  may  as  well  be  elimi- 
nated.    It  has  only  an  academic  interest. 

If  anything  further  were  needed  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  settled 
policy  of  Congress,  it  was  furnished  at  the  recent  short  session.  The 
only  response  to  the  Executive  recommendations  was  a  concurrent 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Tawney,  of  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  It  provided  for  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  six  Senators  and  eleven  Representatives  elected  to  the 
Fifty-Eighth  Congress,  who  were  directed  to  investigate  the  present 
condition  of  domestic  and  foreign  production,  and  to  report  to  the  next 
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Congress  the  necessity  for  any  modification  of  duties.  The  resolution 
died  in  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Nevertheless,  a  commission  to  tabulate  data  for  the  information  of 
Congress,  in  short,  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  it  in  framing  revenue 
legislation,  will  ultimately  be  established.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
becoming  more  and  more  urgent.  The  number  of  articles  provided 
for  in  the  tariff,  either  as  dutiable  or  free,  is  already  multitudinous, 
and  will  increase  with  succeeding  Acts  as  specialization  goes  on.  The 
work  of  harmonizing  antagonistic  interests  and  of  equalizing  sched- 
ules which  are  related  and  inter-dependent  is  sufficiently  stupendous 
already,  and  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  in  the  future.  Each  re- 
vision is  now  preceded  by  the  taking  of  a  mass  of  ex  parte  testimony 
by  Congressional  Committees.  This  is  cumbersome  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  testimony,  for  the  most  part,  is  given  by  witnesses  whose  pockets 
are  either  favorably  or  disastrously  affected  by  proposed  changes.  As 
might  be  expected,  their  statements  are  as  conflicting  as  their  inter- 
ests, and  are  often  of  doubtful  value  as  guides  in  legislation.  To 
reconcile  this  undigested  mass  of  evidence  and  to  appraise  it  at  its 
correct  value  should  be  the  work  of  experts  trained  to  scientific  investi- 
gation of  imports  and  their  relation  to  revenue  and  prices.  It  was  this 
that  the  President  apparently  had  in  mind  in  his  Logansport  speech, 
when  he  suggested  a  non-partisan  inquiry  into  the  "  effect  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  article ;  its  effect,  if  any,  as  regards 
the  creation  of  a  substantial  monopoly ;  its  effect  on  domestic  prices, 
upon  the  revenue  of  the  Government,  upon  importations  from  abroad, 
upon  home  production,  and  upon  consumption." 

Such  a  commission,  in  order  to  get  the  right  perspective,  would 
necessarily  concern  itself  with  industrial  and  revenue  conditions  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home.  The  striking  need  of  just  such  information  was 
recently  shown  in  the  framing  of  the  new  tariff'  for  China,  which  was 
participated  in  by  the  treaty  powers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  other 
direction  has  the  tide  of  exports  flowed  so  strongly  during  the  last 
decade  as  toward  the  Orient.  In  1889  our  exports  to  China  amounted 
to  $2,791,128;  in  1900,  they  increased  to  $15,213,285.  We  have 
some  interests  worth  looking  after  in  the  East,  and  the  President  sent 
out  a  commissioner  to  look  after  them.  When  he  got  to  Shanghai, 
he  found  that  the  representatives  of  Great  Britaia  had  a  tariff  in  their 
pockets  which  had  been  drafted  in  London  and  Manchester,  with  a  pre- 
cise knowledge  of  English  commerce.  Our  commissioner  was  without 
similar  exact  information  as  to  American  needs,  except  such  as  was 
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hurriedly  collected  and  forwarded  to  him  by  chambers  of  commerce  in 
a  few  of  the  large  cities.  That  we  fared  so  well  in  the  tariff  which 
went  into  operation  on  October  31  is  due  to  the  chance  that  our  repre- 
sentative, through  his  participation  in  the  framing  of  two  tariff  bills  at 
home,  had  uncommon  equipment  for  his  task. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  permanent  tariff  commission  would  depend 
largely  upon  its  personnel.  In  the  various  measures  which  have  been 
before  Congress  providing  for  a  permanent  bureau,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  make-up  has  been  developed.  The  late  Attorney- 
General  Garland,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate,  advocated  a  mixed  com- 
mission to  consist  of  Members  of  Congress  and  persons  in  private  station. 
For  several  years,  beginning  in  1878,  he  actively  pressed  his  project. 
But  the  trend  of  debate  was  not  encouraging ;  and  when  the  temporary 
Oliver  Commission  was  finally  created  in  1882,  it  was  made  up  entirely 
of  members  taken  from  private  station.  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas, 
who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  to  establish  a  permanent  commis- 
sion, sought  to  attach  to  the  McKinley  Bill  when  it  was  passed  a  sec- 
tion creating  a  customs  commission  of  "  five  disinterested  persons  "  who 
should  continue  in  office  for  six  years.  Similar  bills  drawn  on  the  lines 
of  the  Plumb  amendment,  with  here  and  there  modifications,  have  been 
repeatedly  before  Congress  since,  but  have  always  been  indifferently 
viewed  either  in  one  branch  or  the  other.  It  is  clear  that  a  commission 
made  up  in  part  of  Members  of  Congress,  with  their  uncertain  official 
tenures,  could  not,  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties,  accomplish  the 
best  results.  The  same  objection  would  lie  with  diminished  force 
against  a  bureau  of  untrained  civilians.  The  work  to  be  performed  is 
highly  technical,  and  should  be  under  the  direction  of  men  with  special 
qualifications.  It  was  apparently  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Senator 
Spooner,  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act, 
proposed  an  amendment  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  desig- 
nate three  United  States  general  appraisers  to  perform  virtually  the  work 
of  a  tariff  commission.  Eeports  were  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  in  turn  should  transmit  them  in  December  of  each 
year  to  Congress,  with  his  recommendations. 

This  suggestion  has  the  attraction  of  merit,  and  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  The  board  of  general  appraisers  is  a  permanent  tribunal, 
created  by  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  of  June  10,  1890,  consist- 
ing of  nine  members,  not  more  than  five  of  whom  belong  to  any  one 
political  party.  This  board  has  jurisdiction  on  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  collectors  on  all  questions  of  law  and  fact  involved  in  the  classifica- 
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tion  and  appraisement  of  imported  merchandise.  If  there  is  no  con- 
troversy over  the  classification  of  an  article  involving  the  rate  of  duty 
to  be  assessed,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  dispute  over  the  appraised  value 
of  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty.  Through  daily  contact  with 
importers  of  practically  every  conceivable  article  coming  through  the 
custom-house,  general  appraisers  acquire  inevitably  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  revenue  matters.  They  explore 
the  dark  corners  of  every  tariff  Act.  This  is  so  generally  recognized 
that  framers  of  measures  since  1890,  in  both  House  and  Senate,  have 
freely  drafted  into  service  the  experts  on  the  board  without  regard  to 
their  political  affiliations.  It  is  certain  that  nobody  summoned  from 
private  life  could  possibly  be  so  well  equipped  as  a  general  appraiser  to 
analyze  the  various  schedules  and  point  out  the  defects  and  inequalities 
which  need  correction.  Granting  that  a  specialist  in  a  particular  depart- 
ment may  now  and  then  have  a  deeper  insight  into  the  effect  of  rates 
touching  his  own  department,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  general  ap- 
praisers have  the  superior  advantage  which  comes  from  a  comprehensive 
and  unbiassed  survey  of  the  whole  field.  Schedules  which  have  their 
competent  supervision  will  be  well  balanced  and  preserve  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  entire  Act.  But  the  regular  duties  of  general  appraisers  are 
exacting.  They  could  not  do  all  the  work  of  a  commission,  as  Senator 
Spooner  apparently  contemplated,  and  they  should  be  supplemented  by 
colleagues  of  proved  equipment.  The  reports  and  findings  of  a  body 
organized  in  this  way  would  carry  the  weight  of  competent  authority  of 
the  highest  character ;  and  there  would  be  annually  at  the  disposal  of 
Congress  a  well-digested  mass  of  trustworthy  data  which  would  enable 
that  body  to  deal  most  effectively  with  situations  shifting  and  fluctuat- 
ing from  year  to  year. 

Thus  far  our  revenue  machinery  has  run  along  in  a  haphazard  sort 
of  way ;  coming  to  a  sudden  standstill  now  and  then  to  repair  some 
real  or  fancied  defect,  and  then,  after  a  season  of  overhauling,  starting 
up  again  with  a  series  of  jerks  and  plunges  which  threaten  to  strain  the 
mechanism  to  the  breaking-point.  For  over  a  century  we  have  stum- 
bled and  blundered  along  blindly.  Of  late  years  especially,  the  mute 
protest  of  our  trade  statistics  against  this  short-sighted  policy  has  been 
growing  increasingly  impressive.  In  1902  we  collected  $254,456,927 
duties  on  imported  merchandise.  For  the  years  1901, 1900,  and  1899, 
the  figures  were  $232,641,500,  $228,364,556,  and  $200,873,429, 
respectively.  Since  1891  there  has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  the 
importation  of  manufactured  or  partially  manufactured  articles,  while 
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in  the  importation  of  articles  in  a  crude  condition  there  has  been  a  rapid 
increase.  The  explanation  of  this  is  found  not  alone  in  our  increasing 
ability  to  supply  our  own  needs,  but  also  in  the  very  rapid  growth  of 
our  exportation  of  manufactures.  Since  1899  these  have  averaged  over 
$400,000,000  per  annum,  which,  according  to  the  figures  prepared  by 
the  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  Treasury  Department,  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  in  any  year  prior  to  1896,  four  times  as  much  as  in  any 
year  prior  to  1877,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  in  any  year  prior  to  1867. 
Clearly,  we  are  now  out  on  the  firing  line  in  the  world's  battle  for 
commercial  supremacy,  and  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  world's 
trade  movements  has  become  of  the  last  importance. 

But  there  must  be  a  clear  conception  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken 
if  it  is  to  enlist  Congressional  support,  and  succeed.  Twenty  years  ago, 
in  advocating  the  temporary  commissioners  who  prepared  a  tariff  bill 
which  Congress  promptly  proceeded  to  mutilate  beyond  recognition,  the 
late  Senator  Morrill  said :  "  They  are  expected  to  gather  and  report  facts. 
We  do  not  ask  for  mere  opinions,  the  screed  of  hacks,  nor  for  argu- 
ments." The  Congressional  temper  has  not  changed  radically  since 
1883,  and  a  similar  fate  would  —  certainly  for  some  years  to  come  — 
overwhelm  a  bill  spread  before  Congress,  for  formal  adoption,  by  any 
body  of  experts  that  could  be  collected.  But  a  tariff  commission  to 
aid  wise  legislation  would  inaugurate  a  refreshing  contrast  to  our 
present  methods.  Albert  H.  Washburn. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Forum. 

Sir  : — -Will  you  kindly  pardon  an  old  contributor,  who,  in  July  and 
December,  1890,  wrote  requested  articles  for  your  magazine  on  gun- 
powder and  armor,  if  he  makes  a  belated  trespass  on  your  valuable  pages 
in  regard  to  a  subject  which  has  since  that  time  become  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  either  of  them? 

The  question  of  submarine  navigation  has  become  so  prominent  in 
France  that  one  living  here  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  daily  paper  without 
finding  some  reference  to  the  matter.  When  the  notices  are  extensive, 
the  articles  are  always  in  the  same  strain:  i.e.,  France  has  at  length 
found  the  one  remedy  that  will  render  her  harbors  impervious,  and  will 
give  her  fleets  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  should  war  ever  occur  again  with 
a  maritime  power.  It  is  an  historical  fact  that  from  time  immemorial 
the  policy  of  England  has  been,  when  war  has  broken  out,  to  seal  up  the 
French  ports  by  an  immediate  blockade ;  thus  paralyzing  the  fleets  within 
and  rendering  the  capture  of  those  without  absolutely  certain.  Nobody 
disputes  this  statement;  and  one  has  only  to  read  the  dreadful  history 
of  the  navy  during  the  French  Revolution,  by  Admiral  Jaurien  de  la 
Graviere,  to  realize  how,  since  nearly  all  the  officers  were  royalists  and 
obliged  to  flee,  the  once  splendid  navy,  the  work  of  that  intellectual 
giant  Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV,  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of  floating 
anarchy.  How  the  captain  sat  at  one  end  of  the  common  mess  table 
and  the  cook  at  the  other.  How  all  the  officers  were  changed  every 
day,  week,  or  month,  whenever  in  fact  the  crew  chose  to  take  a  vote. 
How  it  was  that,  with  such  materials  as  this,  the  Republic,  the  Con- 
sulate, and  Napoleon,  under  a  practically  permanent  blockade,  strove 
vainly  to  create  a  navy,  which,  through  lack  of  sea  drill,  could  only 
meet  its  fate  at  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  It  is  a  recorded  fact  that  when 
a  gale  drove  the  blockade  off  shore  and  the  French  vessels  ventured  to 
sea  for  exercise,  the  men  were  frequently  so  seasick  that  they  could 
neither  go  aloft  to  handle  the  canvas  nor  work  the  guns  on  deck.  Our 
able  author  Capt.  Mahan  has  written  eloquently  about  the  influence  of 
40 
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sea  power  on  history,  and  has  drawn  flattering  conclusions  therefrom  to 
the  glory  of  England.  He  is  quite  right,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the 
English  navy  to  say  that  they  fairly  earned  all  that  they  acquired.  But 
there  is  a  French  David  that  has  now  come  to  interview  Goliath,  and 
that  David  is  the  submarine  boat. 

The  first  harbinger  of  the  solution  of  the  blockade  question  was  the 
surface  torpedo-boat;  and  although  not  the  originator  of  the  idea,  France 
spent  millions  on  it,  and  all  other  nations  were  bound  to  follow.  It 
is  a  wonderful  invention  and  has  been  astonishingly  developed,  but  its 
limits  have  been  practically  reached.  It  carries  a  formidable  weapon 
and  has  tremendous  speed ;  but  it  has  no  more  defensive  power  than  a 
soap  bubble  and  must  always  attack  at  night.  To  put  armor  on  it  would 
sink  it;  and  naturally  the  next  logical  step  was  to  go  under  water  and 
secure  both  impenetrability  and  invisibility.  This  has  been  done ;  and 
we  now  have  the  submarine  boat,  which  possesses  the  same  weapon  as 
the  surface  boat,  and  is  less  likely  to  be  destroyed,  although  it  makes  its 
attack  in  the  daytime.  It  is  true  that  at  present  we  do  not  get  nearly 
the  speed  of  the  surface  boat,  and  are  hampered  with  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  under  water;  but  it  has  been  found  that  a  different  system  of 
tactics  is  possible,  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  and  we  are  only  begin- 
ning as  yet  to  understand  how  much  wider  is  its  range  of  application 
than  one  would  have  at  first  supposed. 

The  subject  of  submarine  boats  is  now  commencing  to  attract  the 
general  attention  of  the  world.  Books  are  being  written  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  I  wish  to  rectify  the  history  that  is  being  created  by 
these  books  before  it  is  too  late.  Herodotus  is  known  as  the  father  of 
history.  The  more  we  know  about  him,  the  more  reputable  the  old  gen- 
tleman appears  to  have  been :  likewise  Plutarch,  and  yet  the  latter  tells  a 
fish-story  about  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  fre- 
quently angling  in  the  Nile ;  and,  wishing  to  have  the  better  luck  Antony 
employed  a  diver  to  attach  fish  to  his  line,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Cleopatra,  until  one  day,  discovering  his  secret,  she  bribed  the  diver  to 
hook  a  salt  fish  to  Antony's  line,  greatly  to  his  confusion.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  examples  of  submarine  navigation ;  though  Quintius  Cur- 
tius  and  Roger  Bacon  tell  more  extraordinary  stories  than  this  about 
what  Alexander  did  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

However,  though  diving-bells  were  known  as  early  as  1540,  there  is 
no  good  proof  that  anyone  really  did  move  about  under  water  in  a  boat 
until  we  come  down  to  David  Bushnell,  who  between  1771  and  1775 
constructed  a  boat  with  which  an  army  sergeant  named  Ezra  Lee  went 
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under  the  "Eagle,"  an  English  64-gun  ship,  lying  off  Governor's  Island, 
in  New  York  harbor.  It  was  intended  to  attach  a  torpedo,  but  the 
operation  failed.  David  Bushnell  is  justly  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
being  called  the  father  of  submarine  warfare.  His  boat  was,  according 
to  the  descriptions,  shaped  like  a  turtle  floating  on  its  tail,  the  operator 
looking  out  through  windows  in  the  head  and  propelling  the  boat  by 
means  of  a  screw ;  but  Bushnell  never  left  any  drawings  of  his  boat, 
and  the  descriptions  are  very  difficult  to  follow.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
I  wish  to  correct  history. 

There  is  a  Persian  proverb  that  no  one  likes  to  see  another  man 
higher  than  himself  unless  it  be  upon  a  gibbet,  and  I  confess  that  this 
is  the  way  I  sometimes  feel  with  regard  to  these  latter-day  scribes.  In 
1875,  when  I  was  instructor  in  submarine  warfare  at  the  United  States 
Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  simplify  teaching,  to  make  a  drawing  of  Bushnell' s  boat,  which  would 
correspond  to  his  descriptions.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but  I  succeeded 
to  such  a  degree  that  J.  P.  Holland,  the  most  noted  of  submarine-boat 
inventors,  told  me  that  a  boat  constructed  after  my  drawings  would  work. 
This  lecture  and  the  drawings  were  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the  drawings  afterward  by  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps  at  Willets  Point.  The  drawings  were  also  reproduced 
in  an  article  which  I  wrote  on  submarine  navigation  in  Johnson's 
Encyclopedia  in  1885.  Time  has  gone  on.  I  have  totally  disappeared 
as  an  authority  on  submarine  boats,  as  has  also  my  plainly  written  state- 
ment that  my  sketches  were  imaginary :  but  my  drawings  remain  to 
illustrate  all  the  descriptions  one  sees  in  books  of  the  present  day  where 
Bushnell' s  boat  is  mentioned.     Such  is  history. 

It  is  true  that  I  claim  to  be  the  Herodotus  of  submarine  navigation, 
and  it  is  with  some  mortification  that  I  feel  compelled  to  blow  my  own 
horn,  even  at  the  risk  of  discord  to  the  rest  of  the  band ;  but  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  there  is  a  Biblical  precedent  in  the  matter  of  one  Balaam 
who  was  obliged  to  follow  the  same  course  in  order  to  obtain  a  hearing 
in  consequence  of  the  sudden  development  of  oratorical  powers  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  long-eared  literary  acquaintance  of  his  with  whom  he 
had  not  previously  been  on  speaking  terms.  Balaam  thus  put  himself 
on  the  right  track  as  a  prophet ;  and  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  say 
that  the  United  States  Navy  Department  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
establish  a  course  of  lectures  on  submarine  boats,  mines,  movable  tor- 
pedoes, etc.,  for  the  instruction  of  its  officers,  and  I  was  the  first  lecturer. 
I  have  always  been  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  future  of  submarine 
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navigation,  and  I  thought  at  that  remote  day  that  I  had  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  followers ;  but  judging  from  what  I  read  in  the  American  papers 
in  these  modern  times,  it  grieves  me  to  see  that  most  of  my  disciples 
have  wandered  far  from  the  true  faith.  Let  us,  however,  remember  the 
story  of  the  poor  prodigal  son,  and  trust  that  like  him  they  too  will 
return  when  their  appetite  for  husks  is  succeeded  by  the  usual  indiges- 
tion. And  let  us  hope  also  that  out  of  the  garnered  riches  of  my  riper 
years,  as  hereinafter  set  forth,  they  may  gather  wisdom  and  profit. 

"  Why  should  the  rich  despise  the  poor, 
Why  should  the  poor  repine?  " 

France  is  the  only  nation  except  Russia  whose  government  has  ever 
spent  any  considerable  sums  in  the  development  of  naval  novelties ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  practically  everything  that  we 
now  possess.  She  it  was  who  in  the  old  days  of  canvas  built  the  best 
models  for  fast  sailing  ships,  with  the  tumble-home  sides  to  prevent  board- 
ing and  to  secure  stiffness  under  sail.  She  it  was  who  boldly  introduced 
armor,  rifled  guns,  metal  hulls,  ram  bows,  tubular  boilers,  electricity, 
etc.,  etc.  She  it  is  now  who  is  to  the  fore  in  submarine  torpedo-boats. 
She  has  now  68  submarines,  built  and  building,  and  on  these  she  must 
be  spending  from  seven  to  eight  million  dollars,  and  probably  more.  At 
least  one-quarter  of  this  will  be  sunk  in  experiments,  many  of  them 
apparently  quite  useless ;  and  yet  experiments  seem  to  be  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  the  development  of  all  new  mechanical  inventions. 
So  well  is  this  recognized  among  company  promoters  in  the  United 
States  that  wise  ones  will  not  invest  in  the  most  promising  idea  with- 
out having  plenty  of  money  behind  them  with  which  to  make  it  prac- 
tical. Inventors  are  almost  invariably  poor  men  of  one  idea ;  and  it  is 
by  sticking  to  this  one  thought  and  warming  themselves  by  the  fire  of 
their  own  imagination  that  they  sometimes  succeed.  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  rich  inventor  except  Vanderbilt  and  Astor  ?  They  seem  to  be  born 
poor  on  purpose. 

I  believe  it  was  Joseph  Parton  who  once  said  that  knowledge  is 
not  power,  it  is  weakness,  and  the  saying  is  quite  true  as  applied 
to  inventions.  The  all-round,  well-educated,  and  well-informed  man 
is  almost  sure  to  be  a  conservative.  If  there  is  one  reason  out  of  a 
hundred  why  an  invention  should  eventually  succeed,  that  is  the  only 
one  that  the  inventor  will  see,  while  the  well-informed  man  will  see  all 
the  ninety-nine  objections  beside.  But  to  every  objection,  if  once 
pointed  out  to  him,  the  inventor  will  sooner  or  later  find  a  remedy  which 
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the  objector  had  never  thought  of,  and  if  necessary  he  will  devise  ninety- 
nine  new  inventions  in  order  to  make  the  first  one  work.  This  is  where 
the  money  is  sunk.  There  are  three  things  necessary  to  make  an  in- 
vention succeed.  First,  the  kernel  idea  must  be  sound.  Second,  the 
world  must  be  ripe  for  its  appearance.  Third,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
money  behind  it.  The  wheel  of  progress  does  not  revolve  of  its  own 
accord :  rival  inventors  will  put  obstacles  before  it,  conservative  indi- 
viduals will  apply  brakes  behind  it,  but  gold  will  finally  make  it  move. 

The  world  is  apparently  now  ripe  for  submarine  boats ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  Germany  is  the  only  European  nation  where  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  Government  are  opposed  to  them.  It  is  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  boat  has  reached  a  practical  stage  or  not. 
They  are  simply  of  the  opinion  that  the  boats  are  not  needed  in  the 
defence  of  their  inhospitable  shores,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  foundation  for  this  opinion.  In  1870  they  ren- 
dered their  ports  impenetrable  to  the  French  fleet  by  simply  removing 
the  channel  buoys,  and  to-day  they  have  in  addition  what  is  probably 
the  best  organized  surface  torpedo-boat  system  in  the  world.  Besides 
this  they  are  the  happy  possessors  of  the  five  greatest  natural  enemies  of 
the  submarine  boat:  (1st)  Shallow  water;  (2d)  muddy  water;  (3d) 
strong  tides;  (4th)  at  times  quantities  of  sea  weed;  (5th)  sand  bars  and 
muddy  bottom.  But  the  German  position  is  not  invulnerable.  When 
the  Emperor  with  restless  courage  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  seize  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas,  he  burst  the  chrysalis  in  which  his  country  was 
entombed  and  voluntarily  removed  the  boundaries  of  her  defence  to 
remoter  regions.  With  her  own  war  and  merchant  fleets  on  every  ocean, 
Germany  no  longer  dare  close  her  own  ports  by  removing  the  channel 
buoys.  The  Kiel  canal,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  is  well 
enough  for  transferring  vessels  in  time  of  peace ;  but  the  real  defence  of 
the  North  Sea  ports  against  a  Western  enemy  must  commence  at  sea  off 
Helgoland  with  every  naval  invention  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise ; 
and  the  defence  of  the  Baltic  ports  must  commence  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  a  similar  manner,  at  the  Cattegat  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
—  200  miles  from  Kiel.  Should  Germany  grow  and  reach  the  Adriatic, 
she  will  become  the  most  powerful  of  European  nations  both  on  sea  and 
shore ;  but  she  will  always  need  submarine  boats  like  every  other  nation 
thoroughly  to  defend  her  ports. 

The  Mediterranean  is  by  far  the  best  locality  for  developing  subma- 
rine boats,  in  consequence  of  its  deep,  clear,  warm,  and  tideless  water, 
and  the  fact  that  the  climate  admits  of  outdoor  work  all  the  year  round. 
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There  is  nothing  to  interrupt  experiments ;  not  even  a  gale  of  wind  can 
prevent  regular  work,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  French  submarine  flo- 
tilla at  Toulon.  This  is  particularly  fortunate  for  all  Mediterranean 
nations,  especially  Italy  and  Greece,  which  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  seacoast  and  good  harbors  than  any  others,  and  consequently  a  greater 
necessity  for  extensive  means  of  coast  defence.  It  is  a  military  and 
naval  misfortune  to  have  too  many  good  harbors.  One  never  knows 
where  the  enemy  may  strike,  and  consequently  all  must  be  guarded. 
Then,  too,  in  the  Mediterranean  all  these  nations  are  so  frightfully  near 
each  other  that  there  is  no  time  for  preparation.  Even  in  olden  times 
this  was  recognized.  When  Eome  was  hesitating  between  building  a 
fleet  and  attacking  Carthage  or  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the  scale  was 
turned  by  a  fiery  speech  in  the  Senate,  when  the  skilful  orator  drew 
from  underneath  his  toga  a  basket  of  figs  which  three  days  before  had 
been  growing  in  the  orchards  of  Carthage,  and  were  gathered  there  by 
the  crew  of  a  galley  that  he  had  sent  for  the  purpose.  The  Eoman  peo- 
ple no  longer  felt  secure.  How  much  more  serious  the  conditions  are 
to-day,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove. 

Japan  will  probably  have  the  most  efficient  submarine  flotilla  of  the 
future.  This  little  nation  is  hi  that  curious  transition  stage  where  she 
can  apply  at  once  the  newest  ideas  of  our  civilization  to  the  rugged 
and  primitive  conditions  born  of  her  feudal  system,  and  she  is  not  slow 
to  see  it.  She  is  the  only  nation  that  has  solved  that  most  difficult 
problem,  the  return  of  the  remains  of  the  dead  during  a  war  beyond 
sea  to  the  homes  of  the  afflicted  relatives.  During  her  war  with  China, 
I  saw  at  Sasebo,  in  Japan,  a  transport  carrying  500  square  coffins  sent 
to  the  Pescadores  Islands,  all  ready  to  receive  the  ashes  of  those  who 
might  die  there,  and  a  regular  contract  was  made  by  the  Government 
with  the  chief  Bonze  of  the  great  Buddhist  temple  of  Hongwonje,  at 
Kyoto,  by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  incinerate  the  bodies  and  perform 
the  funeral  rites  on  the  spot  and  to  see  that  they  reached  the  homes  of 
the  relatives  in  Japan,  no  matter  how  poor  they  might  be  or  how  remote 
the  province.  What  nation  on  this  side  of  the  globe  has  done  anything 
like  this,  or  even  tried  to  do  it?  I  mention  this  possibly  irrelevant  cir- 
cumstance to  show  that  Japan,  in  thus  winning  the  affection  as  well  as 
the  patriotism  of  her  people,  has  claims  to  the  strong  statement  that  I 
have  ventured  upon  with  regard  to  her  future  submarine  fleet. 

She  will  probably  buy  few  boats  until  other  nations  have  perfected 
them.  It  is  her  rule  to  buy  her  civilization  ready  made.  But  when 
these  boats  are  once  purchased,  the  men  that  she  can  put  into  them  are 
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unrivalled  for  the  work.  They  are  intelligent;  they  are  small  sized; 
they  can  live  on  cold  uncooked  food,  without  consequent  illness;  they 
do  not  apparently  suffer  from  either  heat  or  cold ;  and  though  there  is  a 
Japanese  proverb  that  "a  voyage  at  sea  is  an  inch  of  hell,"  the  Japanese 
sailors,  drawn  as  they  are  from  the  fishing  classes,  do  not  get  seasick. 
They  are  brave  to  rashness  and  they  have  no  nerves ;  they  can  sleep 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  even,  as  says  the  missionary  A.  H.  Smith,  of 
the  Chinese,  "across  three  wheel-barrows,  with  head  downward  like  a 
spider,  their  mouth  wide  open,  and  a  fly  inside." 

I  inspected  their  torpedo-boat  flotilla  at  the  time  of  their  capture 
of  Wei-hai-wei.  The  weather  was  arctic,  it  snowed  three-quarters  of 
the  time,  and  it  was  blowing  a  gale  always,  with  a  heavy  sea  running. 
The  sweating  of  the  inside  of  the  boats,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold, 
caused  the  water  of  condensation  to  drop  over  everything  —  hammocks, 
clothes,  and  mess  gear.  Indeed,  the  whole  inside  was  much  like  a  cold 
vapor  bath.  Half  the  time  the  crew  did  not  turn  in  at  all,  but  they  were 
in  the  habit,  as  the  blockade  duty  permitted,  of  hoisting  the  "sleep  sig- 
nal "  on  whichever  division  could  be  spared,  when  it  would  run  into  a 
small  cove,  drop  anchor,  and  all  hands  would  turn  in,  be  it  day  or  night. 
I  used  to  see  these  men  scrubbing  hammocks  in  the  snow,  clad  in  wool- 
len sailor  suits,  without  overcoats,  and  with  straw  sandals  on  their  bare 
feet,  while  I  was  literally  perishing  with  triple  underclothes,  two  ulsters, 
and  arctic  overshoes.  These  men  had  been  doing  this  kind  of  duty  for 
months  and  had  been  attached  to  their  boats  for  nearly  two  years.  On 
this  side  of  the  globe  the  rule  is  to  change  the  crews  on  active  service 
once  in  forty -eight  hours  if  possible. 

The  matter  of  crews  for  submarine  boats  is  one  which  must  soon 
receive  the  earnest  attention  of  all  nations ;  but  it  will  be  a  simpler 
matter  for  European  navy  departments  than  for  ours,  because  they  are 
not  perpetually  short-handed  and  do  not  require  so  much  special  legisla- 
tion to  enable  them  to  act.  I  think  the  general  lines  of  the  present 
German  surface  torpedo-boat  rules  are  the  best  to  follow ;  and  the  crews 
should  be  permanently  attached  to  the  submarine  boats  and  never  shifted 
to  sea-going  ships.  With  us,  in  order  to  get  good  men,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  give  higher  pay,  because  the  quality  of  intelligence  and  nerve 
required  must  be  of  the  first  class,  and  in  the  United  States  that  means 
money.  There  never  will  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  enthusiastic  and 
ambitious  young  officers  for  the  service ;  but  unless  the  men  take  an 
interest  the  boats  will  never  succeed.  Therefore,  the  men  should  be 
well  paid,  but  discharged  at  short  notice  if  not  satisfactory.     One  of  the 
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consequences  of  having  a  permanent  corps  of  men  would  be  that  the 
boats  would  be  perpetually  in  commission  and  worn  out  instead  of 
rusted  out.  They  will  last  longer  in  that  way,  as  is  the  case  with  sur- 
face torpedo-boats. 

The  technical  details  of  the  submarine  torpedo-boat  are  legion,  but  it 
may  interest  the  lay  reader  to  know  that  the  essential  requirements  are 
the  following: 

(1st)  The  boat  should  be  able  to  steer  a  course  and  perform  the 
necessary  operations ;  and  apropos  of  this  it  will  be  remembered  that 
water  is  900  times  as  dense  as  air,  but  that  it  has  been  calculated  by 
Bouger  that  we  must  go  to  a  depth  of  700  feet  before  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely opaque. 

(2d)  The  boat  should  have  speed.  The  importance  of  this  feature 
is  accentuated  and  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  wetted  surface,  nearly  double  the  power  is  required  to  get 
the  same  speed  when  under  water  that  is  obtained  when  the  boat  is 
running  with  half  its  body  submerged. 

(3d)  It  should  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to  support  life  for 
several  hours  or  to  have  the  means  of  purifying  it  —  520  cubic  inches 
of  air  per  man  per  minute  are  required  to  support  life  —  but  in  addition 
provision  must  be  made  for  getting  rid  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  animal 
impurities  that  are  given  off. 

(4th)  The  boat  should  be  of  sufficient  displacement  to  carry  ma- 
chinery and  crew  and  have  space  for  them  to  operate. 

(5th)  It  should  be  of  such  form  as  to  be  easily  propelled  and 
steered. 

(6th)  It  must  be  able  to  rise  and  fall  at  will  to  a  determined  depth 
either  when  stationary  or  when  in  motion. 

(7th)  The  crew  must  be  able  to  enter  and  leave  the  boat  without 
external  aid. 

(8th)  The  boat  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  collapse,  the 
pressure  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  the  foot  as  the  boat 
goes  down. 

(9th)  Finally,  and  in  addition  to  all  the  above,  the  boat  must  be 
properly  armed  in  order  to  be  certain  to  sink  the  enemy. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  art,  the  boats  are  propelled  on  the  surface 
by  petroleum,  gas,  or  alcohol  engines,  and  under  water  by  electric  engines 
driven  by  storage  batteries,  which  also  supply  the  lights.  Compressed 
air  supplies  breathing,  ejection  of  torpedoes,  and  ejecting  water  ballast 
when  required.     Air  that  has  been  breathed  can  be  rendered  reasonably 
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respirable  again  by  allowing  it  to  bubble  through  water.  But  experi- 
ments are  now  being  made  by  the  French  with  a  material  called  "oxy- 
lithe,"  a  new  chemical  compound  which  liberates  oxygen  freely  when 
mixed  with  water.  This  not  only  purifies  the  air,  but  it  burns  up  all 
animal  impurities.  In  addition,  experiments  are  being  made  with  a  new 
motor  to  which  oxylithe  furnishes  the  fuel.  If  this  proves  successful, 
and  the  prospect  is  at  present  favorable,  the  motor  will  do  for  both  sur- 
face and  under-water  running.  Much  more  powerful  machinery  can  be 
installed,  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  electric  batteries  can  be  removed, 
and  other  advantages  obtained ;  but,  of  course,  all  this  will  take  time. 
One  difficulty  with  electric  accumulators  has  been  the  escape  of  explosive 
fumes ;  but  the  French  have  overcome  this  by  covering  them  with  wire 
gauze  boxes.  In  fact  there  is  finality  in  nothing.  The  situation  of  the 
submarine  boat  is  very  much  like  that  of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  yet 
new  and  has  its  defects ;  but  all  navies  must  have  it  even  as  it  is,  though 
every  day  sees  new  improvements. 

The  impossibility  of  seeing  under  water  to  a  great  distance  by  any 
means  yet  discovered  renders  it  necessary  for  a  submarine  to  come  to  the 
surface  occasionally  on  approaching  an  enemy  in  order  to  rectify  the  line 
of  approach.  To  reduce  the  portion  exposed  to  a  minimum,  a  vertical 
tube  a  few  feet  in  length  containing  reflecting  mirrors  is  employed.  It 
is  called  a  periscope,  and  the  end  which  appears  on  the  surface  resembles 
a  bottle.  Advantage  was  *  taken  of  this  a  short  time  ago  to  perpetrate 
an  amusing  ruse  by  floating  a  quantity  of  bottles  out  of  the  harbor  of 
Cherbourg  on  the  ebb  tide.  Calculating  approximately  on  the  time 
that  they  would  reach  some  French  armor-clads  which  were  simulating 
a  blockade,  the  submarines  made  their  attack.  The  armor-clads  were 
so  confused  by  the  bottles  that  they  were  all  torpedoed  by  the  subma- 
rines without  ever  being  able  to  identify  them. 

I  have  made  no  effort  in  this  article  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  submarine-boat  tactics,  or  into  any  argument  to 
prove  their  usefulness.  I  am  no  longer  a  shining  light  in  the  polemics 
of  technical  controversy,  but  sit  on  one  side  in  the  agreeable  shade 
of  the  retired  list,  only  pricking  my  lamp  occasionally  while  looking 
like  Diogenes  for  some  honest  man  who  will  listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say. 

Besides,  why  dispute  on  a  matter  like  the  theoretical  value  of  the 
submarine  boat,  which,  by  the  energetic  action  of  the  French  navy,  has 
passed  from  the  field  of  academic  discussion  to  that  of  practical  experi- 
ment on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  growing  importance?    As  for 
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its  tactical  evolutions,  I  might  paraphrase  a  recent  well-known  expres- 
sion and  say  that  knowledge  of  their  future  lies  not  in  the  lecture  room 
but  under  the  water. 

F.  M.  Barber,  Comdr.  U.  S.  iV.,  retired, 
Late  Naval  Attache  at  Berlin,  Eome,  Vienna,  Tokio,  and  Pekin. 

[Note. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  held  on  December 
22,  1902,  the  greater  part  of  the  "extraordinary  prize  of  the  navy  "  was  given  to  M. 
Romanzotti,  a  French  naval  constructor.  The  language  of  the  resolution  was  as 
follows : 

"  The  Academy  recompenses  here  an  assemblage  of  researches  which  have  per- 
mitted our  country  to  construct  the  first  submersible  which  has  fulfilled  all  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  constructors. " 

This  bears  out  my  contention  that  the  French  have  already  something  really 
practical  in  return  for  the  money  expended,  for  there  is  no  learned  body  in  the  world 
that  stands  higher  than  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.] 
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